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PREFACE. 





I nave thonght it practicable to bring within the compass 
of this volume, in a not unreadable form, the most important 
facts of Church History. On the question what it is wise to 
insert in such a work, and what it is best to exclude, no two 
persons would judge precisely alike. I must anticipate that 
readers will occasionally be disappointed in seeking what they 
do not find, or in finding what they may think it as well to 
have left out. 

There are two particulars in which I have sought to make 
the narrative specially serviceable. In the first place, the at- 
tempt has been made to exhibit fully the relations of the his- 
tory of Christianity and of the Church to contemporaneous 
secolar history. It has been common to dissect Church his- 
tory out of the general history of mankind. To some extent 
this process of division is required. Yet it must never be for- 
gotten that they are really inseparable parts of one whole. I 
have tried to bring out more distinctly than is usually done the 
interaction of events and changes in the political sphere, with 
the phenomena which belong more strictly to the ecclesiastical 
and religious province. In the second place, it has seemed to 
me possible to present a tolerably complete survey of the his- 
tory of theological doctrine. It is true that compressed state- 
ments must be made; but the important point is, not what 
amount of space is occupied, but whether the exposition is clear 
and exact. 

There are two reasons, at least, why it is natural to feel 
some diffidence in sending forth work of this kind from the 
press. One is the difficulty of traversing so wide a field with- 
out falling into inaccuracies of more or less consequence. It is 
pleasant to remember that—where there is painstaking and an 
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intention to tell the trath—an author’s most lenient judges are 
the historical students, who know by experience how difficult 
it is to avoid errors. Sia Lie ees ol euibaseeent t 
the necessity of pronouncing judgment on so great a number 
of persons, and on so many matters which are still more or less 
ta tispita, Fally sensible of the responsibility of such a task, 
Ican only say that I have fulfilled it with an honest desire to 
avoid all unfairness. It has appeared to me better to express 
frankly the conclusions to which my investigations have led 
me, on a variety of topics where differences of opinion exist, 
than to take refuge in ambiguity or silence. Something of the 
dispassionate tempor of an on-looker may be expected to result 
from historical studies, if long pursued ; nor is this an evil, if 
there is kept alive a warm sympathy with the spirit of holiness 
and love, wherever it is manifest. 

As this book is designed, not for technical students exclu- 
sively, but for intelligent readers generally, the temptation to 
enter into extended and minute discussions on perplexed or 
controverted topics has been resisted. For example, as regards 
the earliest organization of the Church, while I feel a strong 
interest in the inquiries which have been prosecuted lately by 
Hatch, Adolf Harnack, Heinrici, Weizsticker, and others, rel- 
ative to the presbyterial office and kindred topics, I have ab- 
stained from recording any results which, as it appears to me, 
still await satisfactory proof. With the conclusions of Light- 
foot, in his Edition of Clement, and in his “ Philippians,” I 
concur at present, although I am ready for further light. 

‘The plan of dispensing with foot-notes has prevented mo 
from making reference occasionally to modern writers on dif- 
ferent portions of the subject, where it would have been a 
pleasure, if not an obligation, so to do. Besides Neander, 
Gieseler, and the other masters, who have passed away, there 
are numerous living scholars, in Great Britain as well as on the 
Continent, to whom I can offer no tribute but that of silent 
thankfulness from one engaged in the same studies with them- 
selves. I will not deny myself, however, the satisfaction of 
owning my not infrequent indebtedness to the writings of my 
learned and esteemed friend, Dr. Schaff. Church History, like 
the other sciences, hus made uo inconsiderable progress in the 
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last few decades. The publications of Baur and of other au- 
thors of the Tibingen school induced more exhaustive re- 
searches into the early history of Christianity and the Ohurch; 
and these have corrected the exaggerations which grew out of 
& bias of philosophical opinion and the undue fascination exer- 
cised by a plausible theory containing in it elements of truth. 
The Tiibingen criticism threw light on the subjects which it 
handled, but its best service was the indirect one of stimulat- 
ing inquiry. 

I have received important assistance in composing this book 
from my pupil, Mr. Henry E. Bourne, who was graduated at 
the Yale Divinity School the present year. On the basis of 
manuscript notes of my lectures, at my request, and under my 
supervision, he undertook to write out a number of chapters, 
to be afterwards submitted to me for amendment. He more 
than fulfilled his task, as well in regard to the contents as the 
Sorm of these chapters; for he incorporated matter of much 
value, derived from his own reading. I owe, moreover, to the 
diligence of this promising young scholar the making of the 
Index. 

My friend, Mr. William L. Kingsley, has once more given 
me the benefit of his criticisms in the revisal of the proof- 


sheets. 
GP. F. 
Naw Haven, September 1, 1887, 
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HISTORY OF THE CHUROH. 





INTRODUCTION: 
SOOPE AND DIVISIONS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Ir belongs to the history of the Church to describe the rise and 
progress of that community which had its beginnings in Palestine 

what is more than eighteen centuries ago, and of which Jesus of 
Chareh his Nazareth was the founder. It is the function of Church 
‘7' history to recount the effects wrought by the religion of 
Christ in successive ages in the world of mankind. When his fol- 
lowers were few and with no apparent prospect of gaining power 
and influence, he pronounced them “the light of the world” and 
“the salt of the earth.” To a small company of chosen disciples 
he committed the task of going forward with the work which he 
had begun of laying the foundations of the kingdom of God among 
men. In that kingdom, as far and as fast as it should advance, 
mankind were to be penetrated with his spirit, united together in 
fraternal union, and brought “nigh untw God,” their common 
Father. In this Christian society of the redeemed, prophetic 
glimpses of which had been caught beforehand by the ancient seers, 
the spirit of justice and of love was to supplant all selfish impulses 
and principles. It was involved in the divine idea that the new 
kingdom should not extirpate, but ennoble, the normal activities of 
human nature, and appropriate whatever is genuine and of durable 
worth in the culture and civilization of the race. The conception 
of the kingdom of God, the idea and the goal of history, is the 
bond of union between the Old Testament religion and the relig- 
ion of the gospel. The history of Israel pointed and led up to the 
coming Messiah. The Messiah came, not “for that nation only,” 
but to be the Saviour of the world. Before his coming, the king- 
dom existed in its rudimentary national form. Through him it 
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broke through the shell in which it was confined and for the time 
protected. Having attained through him to its mature spiritual 
form, it was ready to start on its career of conquest, 

Jesus likened the external progress of Christianity in the future, 
as it lay before his mind, to the growth of a grain of mustard-seed. 
It is the least of all seeds—a minute, insignificant germ ; but the 
product of it overshadows every other garden plant, and becomes 
a tree large enough for the birds to settle in its branches. This 
parable points naturally to the territorial progress of Christianity 
from land toland. The spiritual effect of Christianity, its powerto 
transform the minds and hearts of men, and to renovate society, 
Jesus compared to the operation of leaven “hid in three meas- 
ures of meal.” Under one or the other of these striking similes the 
various aspects of Church history may all be grouped. From these 
Diviaoos of points of view it may be studied. There is, first, the 
ort » wit history of Christian missions. The gospel was a religion 

to be propagated. It was not ‘‘a cloistered virtue” to 
be cherished in secret by a body of devotees. The injunction was 
to preach it to every creature. Under this general topic of the 
spread of Christianity falls the narrative of persecutions, or efforts 
to suppress it, or to stay its progress, by force. There have been 
three principal eras of missionary conquest. The first embraces the 
conversion of the ancient Roman Empire to the Christian faith and 
the downfall of heatheniam within its borders, The second com- 
prises the conversion of the uncivilized nations, especially those of 
‘Teutonic blood, by which the empire of Rome was subverted, and 
which were to become the standard-bearers of modern civilization. 
The third includes the modern missionary age, in particular the 
last two centuries, which have witnessed a fresh outburst of mis- 
sionary zeal The second general topic is the history of Church 
mae: polity. From the beginning Christians were united in 

8 visible society, with its own officers and methods of dis- 
cipline. They have been connected together under different and 
changing systems of organization. Thus from asimpler mode of ec- 
clesiastical government an hierarchical polity grew up. Out of this 
polity in Western Europe the papacy wasdeveloped. Asaresultof 
the Reformation new methods of Church government more in keep- 
ing with ita spirit were framed. The Church in the early centuries, 
the various Christian bodies in later times, have stoodin more or leas 
intimate relations to the state. Between civil government and the 
Church there have been different degrees of union and separation, 
and a reciprocal influenee momentous in its effect. This relation of 
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ecclesiastical to civil authority, and the phases through which it has 
the Christian. 





presented 
eee a ‘The effort to formulate the gospel and to 
construct a of Christian truth begun early, and it has never 
been | In the course of it there have been earnest 
7 Re eae ape reportage numerous con- 


pon. 
ti so oat in tng of Baie tneeing 
of philosophy and science. ‘Thus the history of doctrine and of 
the formation of creeds and confessions forms a distinct branch of 
By oesian historical investigation. Fourthly, Christianity was a 
system in its purpose and effect, It aimed to 
mould anew the hearts and the lives of its adherents, It was far 
more than a creed to be learned and recited. It was the source of a 
new life in the soul. It set up moral standards for the regulation of 
eomluct, From it sprung new ethical rules, new habits, new social 
customs. It shone upon the enrth like the sun in the spring-time, 
bringing softer breezes and verdure on the hill-sides, The entire 
work of Christianity in respect to tho practical life, as well as the 
maxims and sontiments of its disciples from age to age, falls under 
this department, Here is the place for considering the various 
types of Christian experience that have arisen, and institutions, like 
an offshoot of devotional tendencies Here belongs 
the record of Christian charity. The generic topic is the Christian 
life, in the comprehensive sense of the term. Finally, Christian- 
ity created a distinct cultus—forms of worship peculiar to itself. 
$Qhriaien ‘These have not remained unaltered. They have expe- 
rienced wide variations for better or for worse, Under 
this division is treated the ritual of the Church in its different 
branches, and in the successive ages. Among the particular topics 
are Church architecture, ecclesiastical observances, liturgies, hymna, 
and Church music, 

“The sum total of the historical effects of Christianity might thus 
be comprehended under these five heads: Missions, Polity, Christ- 
fan Doctrine, Christian Life, Christian Worship, 

Tn narrating the life of an individual, we first take into view the 

of time and place that surrounded him at his birth. 
‘It is these that act upon him at the starting-point of his career, 
snd constitute the sphere in which he is to shape his course, We 
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do the like in history, the biography of society. In recounting the 
history of the Church, we pause at the threshold to survey the con- 
‘the prisde ‘ition of the world in the midst of which the Christian 
toCharch tie religion had its origin. The child that was born in 
hss Bethlehem, in Judea, was the Son of Mary as well as the 
Son of God. His mother was a Jewish maiden. He grew up in - 
the household of a Galilean carpenter. ‘There Jay back of him the 
whole history of Israel. What he would do and what he would 
suffer, what treatment awaited him and his followers, what method 
of activity he and they would be moved to adopt, what special 
form the community that he was to call into being would take— 
these were questions which the conditions already ordained by 
Providence would have their part in deciding. Whether a river, 
when it leaves its fountain, shall spread over a wide surface, or 
send its full current through a narrow gorge, whether its waters 
ahall flow smoothly on, or descend in a steep, tumultuous torrent, 
depends on the configuration of the country through which ita 


when extraordinary changes occurred. It is not definite quantities 
Crronaogiaa Of time, but turning-points in the course of events, that 
disistons. ~~ should determine the dividing lines, Church hi 

falls naturally into three principal eras—ancient, medimval, and 
modern, The ancient era comprises the history of Christianity in 
the Greco-Roman world, prior to the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire, and during the migrations and conquests of the Germanic 
tribes. It terminates at the reconstitution of the empire of the 
West under a Christian sovereign of German blood, Karl the Great, 
called Charlemagne. The ancient era extends over the first eight 
centuries. At the end of this era we find that the authority once 
exercised by the Roman Cwesars has been transferred to the new 
transalpine races, now allied to the Church of Rome, and linked 
to the papacy, which has replaced the old imperial by a now 
spiritual ascendency. Now begins the medieval cra, which extends 
over the long interval from Charlemagne to Luther and the Prot- 
estant Reformation, at the opening of the sixteenth century. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Eastern Church, whose connection with 
the Church of the West was gradually sundered, lay benumbed 
under the despotic rule of the Byzantine emperors. A lethargy, 
intellectual and moral, pervaded the Christian communities in the 
Hast. In the West, on the contrary, this era was fall of life and 
energy, was fertile in changes. It was signalized by the predom: 


waged 6 
ure and civilization appeared. nrg Ok pee 


described as the ecclesiastical of Church history. It is the 
ae tain tia cial comnts ie ain 
fabric of » ecclesiastical were more prominent. 
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the historic stream we arrive at intermediate points where the 
channel turns in another direction or where the scenery assumes 


at times severe persecution. Then its ascendency was assured ; 
it became the dominant religion in the Roman state. Within the 
eee eee Dest, £9 tho lant yoace of tho second oxn- 
Shore. tury, there occurs another epoch, of less moment, to bo 

sure, yetof much importance. At this time we find that the Church 
has drawn apart from heretical parties and has formed a more 
under the episcopate, special honor and credit 

being accorded to prominent sees of Apostolic origin, as pillars 
of or ‘Thus the Old Catholio, as distinguished from the 
fater Roman Catholic, Church emerges into being. In the interval 
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from about 800 to 600, or from Constantine to Pope Gregory L, 
Christianity as professed by the Church, and as defined through 
councils, presents itself as the acknowledged faith of the Roman 
Empire, East and West. In the subsequent two centuries, from 
600 to 800, or from Gregory L to Charlemagne, the gospel 
is received by the Teutonic nations, over whom the sway of the 
Church is established. In the three centuries that follow next, the 
sway of the papacy is more and more built up in Western Europe. 
They bring us to the advanced assertions of pontifical authority, 
in the age of Hildebrand, or Gregory VIL, who became pope in 
1078. He ushers in the flourishing era of papal domination, 
which continues to the end of the thirteenth century, or to the 
papal reign of Boniface VIIL, when its prestige and authority 
‘began to wane. But even then two centuries elapsed before the 
Protestant revolt began, centuries during which the forces that 
produced that great revolt were slowly gathering. Thus we are 
carried to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The age of the 
Reformation was attended and followed by contesta, both doctrinal 
and political, down to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, by which 
the Thirty Years’ War was brought to an end. At about this date 
may be placed the dawn of the recent period. It is characterized by 
@ new spirit in philosophy and culture, by discussions consequent 
on the spread of scientific investigation, by debates on the founda- 
tions of natural and revealed religion. It is characterized, also, by 
the growth of Christian philanthropy, the progress of political and 
social reform, and the fresh awakening of missionary effort. 


‘The following is asummary view of the course of Church history, to which 
corresponds the plan of the present work :— 

Pxnrop I. The Beginnings of Christianity, or the Apostolic Age, to A.D. 100, 

Prnrop II. The Progress of Christianity until Constantine, A.D. 818. 

Pxgiop IIL The Supremacy of the Church in the Roman World, to A.D. 590, 

Pniop IV. The Founding of the Church among the Germanic Nations, 
to A.D, 800. 

Pxriop V. The Growth of the Papacy: to the Pontificate of Gregory 
VIL, 4.D, 1078. 

E Pgriop VL The Full Sway of the Papacy in Western Europe: to the 

Accession of Pope Boniface VIII., a.D. 1294. 

Prntop VII. The Decline of the Papacy and Movements toward Reform : 
to the posting of Luther's Theses, a.p, 1517. 

Prxiop VIII. The Reformation, and conflicts of the different Christian 
Dodies: to the Peace of Westphalia, a.p. 1648. 

PeRtop IX. Changes and Conflicts consequent on a new era in Culture, 
Philosophy, and Science ; Social Reform; a New Stage of Missionary Cow 
quest: to the present time. 





THE ANCIENT ERA 


PERIOD I. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE (1-100). 


CHAPTER IL. 
"SHR STATE OF THE WORLD: THE GENTILE AND THE JEW. 


‘Tur condition of the civilized nations at the birth of Christ was 
propitious for the introduction and spread of a new religion, in its 
‘Teetime -Dature adapted to all mankind. Under the sovereignty 
propitioes, of Rome, beneath the shield of law and of a government 
that enforced order, they were combined into one vast political 
body. The world had experienced the benefit of two potent civil- 
izing agencies, Greek culture and Roman sway. The old mytho- 
logical religions, which sprung originally from a deifying of nature, 
had fallen into decay and lost their hold on the intelligent class. 
Nothing had arisen to fill the void thus created. The loss of faith, 
as might be expected, engendered the two extremes of superstition 
and infidelity, neither of them satisfying, and both repugnant to 
the best minds. Philosophy had done an important work in enlarg- 
ing and educating the intellect, but it had proved itself in the main 
powerless to keep alive religious faith, to curb the passions, or to 
provide hope and consolation in distress. ‘Having no hope and 
without God in the world,” an Apostle’s description of the heathen 
generally, was eminently true at this period. Meantime the whole 
course of events which resulted in the upbuilding of imperial Rome 
had produced and diffused abroad in the civilized nations a profli- 
gacy which probably has had no parallel, before or since, in the 
annals of the race. The loosening of the bonds of morality, the 
prevalence of vice, not to dwell on the remorse and fears of con- 
science that haunted souls not hardened in evil, could not fail to 
awaken in many a sense of the need of a more effectual restraint 
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than heathen worship, or Greek letters and philosophy, or Roman 
civil law could furnish. There was a craving, more or less ob- 
securely felt, for a new regenerating force that should enter with 
life-giving efficacy into the heart of ancient society. The age was 
ripe and ready for the incoming of such an epoch, ‘In the ful- 
ness of time God sent forth his Son.” 

When Christ was born, which was four years before the date 
assigned in our calendar for the beginning of the Christian era, the 
‘The smpire Roman world was governed by Augustus Cesar. His tri- 
mtg. 4°" umph over the republican leaders by whom his grand- 
4214 unele, Julins Omar, had been slain, and his subsequent 
naval victory, at Actium, over his colleaguo and rival, Mark Antony, 
had made him undisputed master of the empire, His authority in 
the capital and in the provinces was practically absolute, although 
it was exercised under the forms of the extinct republic which the 
earlior Cwsar had subverted. The policy of Augustus was defen- 
sive and peaceful It was after his reign, in the first century, that 
Britain, which had been repeatedly invaded, was at last, in 85, 
conquered as far as the friths of Scotland, and later still, in 106, 
that Dacia, on the north of the Danube, became a province. Tho 
Roman dominion extended from that river to the cataracts of the 
Nile and the desort of Africa on the south, and stretched eastward 
from the Atlantic to the Kaphrates. There was no defined boun- 
dary between the regions of the East and of the West, whose dif- 
fering characteristics had much to do afterwards in effecting the 
political separation between them, and, later still, in dividing the 
Greek from the Latin Church, The diffusion of political privileges, 
ineluding the boon of Roman citizenship, was gradually raising the 
provinces to a common level, and converting Rome into the me- 
tropolis, instead of the mistress, of the empire. Yet to be a Roman 
citizen was still a coveted privilege among the subjects of the em- 
peror, whether near or remote. It conferred important privileges. 
It was a safeguard against various indignities and dangers. Nomi- 
nally, at least, it made the possessor of it a member of the ruling 
class in the state. 

‘Whatever tended to break down the barriers of national and race 
antipathy, and to produce unity and sense of unity among men, 
feo toe paved the way for a just appreciation of the Christian 

ty religion when it should appear, and would serve to help 
on its progress. The subjection in common of so many 
nations to one government of itself acted strongly in this direction, 
Beyond the external advantages, such as the protection of life, the 
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preservation of order, and the facilitating of intercourse, which the 
eway of Rome secured, the natural effect of it was to evoke a feeling 
of unity. The system of Roman law, administered wherever there 
were Roman citizens, was an educating influence of a like tendency. 

The mutual influence of the Greeks and Latins, and the united 
effect of the Greek and Latin languages and culture, not only en- 

‘The Greets larged and enriched the minds of men, but also served to 
andthe Latins. form a groundwork of intellectual and moral sympathy. 
Among all the peoples that have appeared on the stage of history 
the Greeks are the most eminent for literary and artistic genius. 
Their wonderful creations in literature, science, philosophy, and art 
were fast becoming the common property of the nations. It was 
the reasonable boast of Plato, that while other races, as the Pho- 
nicians, had been devoted to money-making, the Greeks, in intel- 
lectual power and achievement, excelled them all. Greek letters 
were widely disseminated in the East by the conquests of Alexander. 
To him the populous and prosperous city of Alexandria in Egypt, 
which was planted in 382 n.c., owed its foundation. Alexandria 
became a flourishing seat of Greek learning, a centre where the 
streams of Hellenic and Oriental culture were mingled. A rival 
city, in rank the second city in the East, was Antioch in Syria, 
founded, in 300 n.c., by Seleucus Nicator. The fall of Greek liberty 
and the subjugation of Greece by the Romans gave an additional 
impetus to the spread of the Greek population in all quarters. In 
early times their settlements had been scattered along the coasts 
and on the islands of the Mediterranean. Greek at length grew to 
be the language of commerce, the vehicle of polite intercourse, and 
common medium of communication through all the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. The Latin tongue, the language of Roman 
officials and of the Roman legions, was carried wherever Roman 
conquests and colonies went. West of the Adriatic, especially in 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and North Africa, it prevailed as the Greek pre- 
vailed elsewhere. 

Under the reign of Augustus an increased stimulus was given to 
travel and intercourse between different parts of the Roman world. 
‘Travelana ‘There were journeys of civil and military officers, and the 
{ntercour. marching of legions from one place to another. Piracy 
had been suppressed, and now that peace was established there was 
avast increase of trade and commerce, in which the Jews every- 
where took an active part. There was much travelling for health 
and for pleasure. Roman youth studied at Athens and visited the 
antiquities of Egypt and of the East. Provincials were eager to 
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see Rome. From curiosity, to get employment or largesses, to buy 
and to sell, to find or to furnish amusement, they flocked to the 


capital, 

As all religions were national, when the independence of a na- 
tion broke down, a shock was necessurily given to religious faith. 
Diffustonot Where were the gods that they did not shield and rescue 
seeptictm. their worahippera? The mingling of so many diverse 
systems of religion, with their motley varieties of ritual, tended to 
undermine the credence which they had attracted from their yota- 
ries. Still more, the expansion of intellect, the observation of nat- 
ure, reflection, and philosophy inspired disbelief in the mythological 
legends and ideas Greek skepticism spread through the Roman 


yers 
chanced to meet, could Jook one another in the face without laugh- 
ing. Roman officials whose office it was to superintend religious 
rites, in private treated them, and the imaginary divinities in 
whose honor they were solemnly practised, with derision. This 
disbelief among the educated often extended to the essential truths 
of natural religion, such as the existence of God and the futuro life. 
Where these truths were defended, writers, as in the case of Cicero, 
frequently made no reference to them in the exigencies where an 
earnest faith would have been likely to express itself. 

Tho ancient philosophy may be contemplated from two points 
of view, ¢ither as comprising attempts to answer hard questions, to 
the anoint S0lve problems respecting the universe, man and his 
fecorsar its, destiny, or as a means of practical guidance and solace. 

Socrates was the founder of philosophy in its higher 
departments. With the exception of Pythagoras (680-500 ».c.), a 
mystic and uscetic, not without elevated ideas, the earlier speculn- 
tion dealt exclusively with physics or natural philosophy. With 
Soerates (469-399 nc.) the soul was the absorbing theme, virtue 
and moral improvement the prime objects of attention. He 
asserted theism, divine government and providence, the supreme 
obligation to obey conscience, the guilt and folly of unrighteousness, 
He believed, though not without a mixture of doubt, in personal 
immortality; but he shared in the common faith in a multiplicity 
of divinities, and laid too great stress on knowledge or intellectual 
insight as a necessary ingredient of virtue. By the earnestness and 
nobleness of his teaching, enforced by the serenity with which he 
endured death as a martyr, he exerted » powerful and lasting in- 
fluence, The two main systems that sprung up on the basis of 
his doctrine were those of Plato (429-348 xo.) and of Aristotle 
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‘Tho lofty, spiritual character of Plato's philosophy is congenial with 
the tone of the gospel. He was a theist, but with the qualification 
that he not only held matter to be eternal, but also believed in a 
realm of “ ideas," the patterns or archetypes of all realities, and 
existing side by side with tho Deity, Virtue he defined to be like- 
ness to God according to the measure of human ability. Like the 
philosophers, however, he could present no adequate concop- 
tion of God, knew of no form of human association or brotherhood 
except the State, and made the highest good accessible only to 
the more gifted in intellect, Aristotle (884-322 nc.) was a theist, 
conceiving of God as the first cause of motion, as absorbed in self- 
and with a personality incomplete and obscure. 


i 


te rent ontonk on humanity, anda 
inward strength and peace amid all the mutations of the 
world. The two main systems that emerged were the Epicurean 
and the Stoic The disciples of Epicurus (342-270 nc.) mado 
Lisppiness the end and aim of life, and identified virtue with pru- 
dence in the pursuit of it, They admitted the existence of the 
gods, Taegan tae neice ol the 
world. The Cynics, the followers of Antisthenes (c. 366 2..), pre 


ti 
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esteem of outward good to the extreme of contempt, and of disdain 
of the ordinary comforts of life. Diogenes (412-323 nco.), whom 
Plato described as Socrates gone mad, and whose coarse austerities 
gave rise to the story that he had made his abode in a tub or cask, 
was a great light in thia sect. The Stoics did not copy the er- 
Sees the Cynics, their forerunners. Zeno (858-260 nc.) 

(280-207 2c), the founders of the Stoic sect, de- 


apathy of the Staic is nota mere passive mood ; it is an activo, 
willing resignation. An impersonal fate rules all, but the course 
of things is according to reason and law. The world runs through 
ous fire is the primary element, and all things will end in a 

"The sage, from the serene height of his self- 


the 
‘The Stoic idea of w brotherhood of mankind is impressively set 
ale forth by Epictetus (c. 50—c. 120). Marcus Aurelius 


community. In its later influence, it mitigated the severity of 
ferro ot Roman law, On the whole, the ancient philosophy did 
INGg"y? nm work resembling in some degree that of the Old 


In this respect it was unconsciously prophetic. But philosophy, in 
the age when the gospel appeared, in the hands of the new Platonic 
school, had lapsed into pantheism, There was an eclectic tendency, 
a disposition to cull fragments of doctrine here and there, and to 
amalgamate systems with one another, just as there was a i 
drift towards what is called syncretism in religion—the combination 
of elements drawn from the creeds and cults of different nations, 
The state of morals in the Augustan age is depicted in as dark 
colors by Seneca as by Paul. Licentiousness and cruelty, the char- 
statoor -«-Ateristic vices of ancient society, had been fostered by 
‘morula, certain forms of heathen religion. The immoral tales of 
Greek mythology had been stigmatized an baneful to youth by 
Plato and Aristotle. By the downfall of liberty, and by intestine 
strife, Greek social life was demoralized. “The individual had 
begun to draw away more and more from the State,” and sunk 
morally to the position of “a man without a country.” Roman 
virtue gave way under the temptations to luxury and sensuality 
that followed upon the conquest of Greece and the plunder of the 
East. All ranks of Roman society were infected with the prevailing 
impurity. Immense sums were lavished upon luxurious banquets, 
Vices which may not even be named, were practised with impunity, 
and almost without reproach.' Tho multitude of slaves furnished 
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a for sensual indulgence. Slaves, both in 
"i , wore often treated with extreme rigor, Infanti- 
amusements, the stage, the circus, and the amphitheatre, the deg- 
radation of morals is most apparent. Tho stage became a school 
creased. In Romeand in other principal cities of the empire, multi- 
tudes of both sexes and of every age assembled to witness the bloody 
contests of men with wild beasts, and of human combatants with 
one another. The civil wars which, with occasional intervals, had 
raged from the conflict of Sulla and Marius to the triumph of Au- 
fgustus had not only entailed unspeakable suffering upon the coun- 
Peds ne Soseiated by them, but bed done much to break 

up habits of industry and morality. The picture of 
ancient society, even at that epoch, has a brighter as well as a 
darker side. On tho whole, howorer, the state of things was far 
from being hopeful. No remedy could be discerned for the reign- 
ing evils. Consequently, not a few minds were afflicted with de- 
spondency, It is remarkable that in the wreck of traditional bo- 
liefs, and in the vague yearning for an anchor in the dark and 
troubled sea, many were inclined to turn their eyes to the East, 
the seat of ancient, mysterious religiona, in the hope of finding 
thore light and help. At this crisis in the world’s history, the 
‘Saviour was born. 

Philosophy, acience, culture, in the broad sense of the term, are 
the gift of the Greeks to mankind ; law and civil polity are a legucy 
aed from the Romans ; but “ salvation is of the Jews." They 

had been of old conscious of a spiritual eminence among 
the nations of the earth. “ For what great nation is there that hath 
agod so nigh unto them as the Lord our God is whensoever we call 
upon him? And what great nation is there that hath statutes and 
judgments co rightoous as all this Iaw?”' Nor had they lost tho 
sense of a high spiritual office that belonged to them in relation to 
‘the rest of mankind. Bat their national independence was gone 
forever. They had been swallowed up in the wide-spread “ mon- 
Gua archy of the Moditerrancan.” From the time of Hyr- 

canus IL, ths last of the Maccabean rulers, they had 
Pisa been subject to the Romans. By their will and consent, 

- Herod, the son of Antipater, an Idumean proselyte, waa 
taado king. Whon Horod, an ablo rulor but a tyrant, diod, his king- 


4 Deut, iv. 7, 8 (Revised Vorsion), 
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dom was parcelled out among his three sona Of these, after ten 
4nc-6in years, Archelaus tetrarch of Judea was dethroned, and 
satan, banished to Vienne Then Judea wus annexed to the 
=<», province of Syria, and ruled by procurators, one of whom 
4-44 was Pontius Pilato, Later, for a short time, tho domin- 
ions of Herod were united under his grandson, Herod Agrippa 1. 
At his death all Palestine was placed under procurators subordinate 
to the imperial governor of Syria, 

Judea was the hearth-stono of the whole Jewish race, and con- 
tained within it the sanctuary to which Jews resorted at the great 

Jewsn Téligious festivals. Jews were found in large numbers in 
Bip almost all parts of the empire, A multitude of exiles 
had planted themselves permanently in Babylonia, instead of re- 
turning to Jerusalem with the caravans that followed Hzra (457 2.0.) 
and Nehemiah (444 nc.). In Alexandria and its neighborhood they 
nuzmbered not Jess than a million, Under the Ptolemies the Old 
Testament had been rendered into Greck (c, 250 mc), and this 
version, called the Septuagint, was in general use among the 
Hellenists, or Jews of the Dispersion, beyond the limits of Palestine 
In Antioch and in other places in Syria, in the numerous cities 
of Asia Minor, in Cyprus, Crete, and other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the cities of Greece, in Ilyricum, in Rome and in other 
towns of Italy, Jews had settled in larga numbers. They followed 
the example of the Phoenicians: wherever there was a prospect of 
gain through trade and commerce, Jewish merchants swarmed. 

Since the days of the Babylonian exile, when their political 


bashers ninth and eighth centuriea 2a, when, in the conflict 
with idolatry, and in the trials and Liao Pico 2e 
faith of Israel had burst forth like a flame of fire—t the period of 
Elijah and Elisha, of Hosea and Amos, of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, had gone by. rom the tine of Har and tbe rebuilding 


rule. Even the Samaritans, the worshippers on Mount Gerizim, 
although they accepted the Pentateuch, were yet, as being of a 
mixed race, considered aliens and heretics, The steadfast resist- 


the “Separated,” were the representa- 


eteiadteantion) patriotism. They naturally tended to casuistry 
snd quibbling, which gave rise to hypocrisy, and too often con- 
2S oe ara eae aeeieee aed fee 
tation of sanctity. The Sadducees, so named from Zadok, a high- 
priest in the time of David, wore composed mainly of the priestly 
nobility. The high sacerdotal offices were generally in their 
hands They were not so hostile to foreigners and foreign influ- 
bid ‘They ascribed normal authority to the law of the Pentateuch 
ware infoctod with a rationalistic spirit, had no sym- 
pathy with prevalent Messianic hopes, and disbelieved in the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Both parties were represented in 
‘the Sanhedrim, the great court or council, invested with judicial 
functions, having its seat at Jerusalem. In connection with the 
Pharisees stood the Scribes, the teachers and copyists of the sacred 
books. A third party, which may properly be called a sect, were 
the Easenes, numbering a few thousands. They dwelt chiefly in 
village communities, oastward of Jerusalem, towards the Dead Soa. 
‘Their strict organization, their mingling of manual labor with ex- 
‘ercises of devotion, their renunciation of marriage and of property 
from the common stock, their methodical discipline with its 
ed round of employments, gave them a resemblance to monastic 
brotherhoods of a later date. The abjuring of sacrifices, 
ener in some obscur? way, of the sun, were among 
Aenean ‘thoir principal differences from orthodox Judaism. Out- 
side of Palestine, at Alexandria, arose a peculiar type of 
See ear: | in which the Platonic philosophy was curiously 
Blended with Old Tostamont teaching. This was accomplished 
through the allegorical interpretation ot the Scriptures, At Alox- 
andria the books which we call apocryphal were taken up into the 
Old Testament canon. One of them, The Wisdom of Solomon, was 
Tite written to commend the Alexandrian theology to the 
Tews of Pulestine. The principal expounder of the Alex- 

Towish was Philo, who was born about 20 2.0. 
athe centres of Jewish instruction and worship were the syna- 
gogues, which sprang up during and after the Exile. They were 
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found not only in Palestine, but also in all the towns of the Roman 
Empire of any considerable size, where Jews resided. The build- 
‘The ene ings were plain, rectangular edifices, either placed on 
srognen, an eminence or marked by a pole rising from the roof. 
The synagogues were under the management of “elders.” In them, 
on the Sabbath, all faithful Jews met for prayer, and to hear and 
to atudy the law. 

Although the Jews were hated for their exclusiveness, their zeal 
in making proselytes to their religion was attended, as the heathen 
writers attest, with great success. The proselytes were 
of two classes—“ proselytes of righteousness,” who were 
circumcised and acquired all, or nearly all, the privileges of a 
born Israelite, and “‘ proselytes of the gate.” These last were ad- 
mitted to certain privileges on the condition of obeying what were 
called the seven Noachian precepts, which comprised the prohibi- 
tion of uncleanness, of idolatry, and of the eating of “flesh with 
the blood thereof.” 

In this way monotheistic faith and worship had been planted 
in the Roman provinces and beyond their borders. Along with 
Poe Maatanio their immovable faith and their intense devotion to the 

law, the Jews in general looked for the coming of the 
any when the relation of ruler and subject would be reversed. 
They longed for the hour when they would be delivered from the 
galling yoke of foreign rule, and when dominion would be trans- 
ferred to Jehovah's chosen people. The current interpretations of 
prophecy varied in form, and were more or less spiritual in their 
tenor. But the prevalent hope was of a political Messiah, who 
would throw off the hateful Roman domination, and give victory, 
and with it rest and comfort, to Israel. His throne was to be 
erected at Jerusalem. To the temple on Mount Zion all nations 
were to bring their gifts and oblations 


Provelytes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FOUNDING OF THE CHUROH. 


‘Tux major part of the Jewish people were pining for deliverance 
from Roman tyranny. A few yearned for a more spiritual blessing 
John the  —for peace of conscience and purity of heart, which the 
Baptist, Messiah would bring to them. In this state of things 
there occurred a new and grand outburst of the spirit of prophecy, 
the final epoch in the progress of divine revelation. A great ex- 
citement was kindled by the preaching of John the Baptist, a 
prophet who in his stern and fearless spirit, as well as in his rough 
garb and austere mcde of life, brought to mind his precursor, the 
ancient Elijah. In the wild and thinly settled region west of the 
Jordan he proclaimed to the awe-struck multitude, who flocked to 
hear him, the speedy advent of the Lord, and exhorted them to 
repentance. One of those who presented themselves for baptism 
was Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary, whose husband was Joseph. 
John would fain have declined to baptize him, and pointed him 
out as the predicted Messiah. Some of the disciples of the Baptist 
uinutryot attached themselves to Jesus. Beginning at that time, 
Jams: the ministry of Christ continued for three and a half 
years, partly in Galilee, and in part, especially towards the end, in 
Jerusalem and its neighborhood. The common people were deeply 
moved by his teaching, for he spoke as one having authority, out 
of a deep well of spiritual intuition, and as one in intimate com- 
munion with God, by whom he declared himself to be sent. They 
were startled and impressed by his miracles of healing, and by other 
manifestations of supernatural power and of tender sympathy with 
human distress. But when he refused to countenance their long- 
ing for a violent revolution and for a temporal kingdom, they were 
easily persuaded to turn against him. At the same time, the 
Pharisees, stung by his unsparing exposure of their hypocrisy and 
spiritual pride, and dreading the overthrow of their influence, con- 
spired to destroy him. The combination of leaders and populace 
resulted in his seizure, his arraignment before Caiaphas and Pilate, 
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and his crucifixion. He had looked forward to this result. He 
had watched the thickening cloud of envy and hatred which por- 
tended the storm that was to burst on his head. At the last, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, he neither yielded to distrust nor gave way 
to despair. Nor could his love be overcome by the blindness and 
ee a He knew that 

his death, and even by means of it, the purpose 
GEiba Pathan to\isive: tha crotld. tinoogh ba would be aioe 
plished. It was expected that hia ignominions death as a criminal 
would be the extinction of his cause. His immediate followers, 
despite his attempts to prepare them for the catastrophe, were 
struck with sorrow and dismay, But an event soon occurred that 
raised them from their despondency, and inspired them, one and 
all, with joy and courage. On the third day after his death, and 
afterwards in a series of interviews, running through a definite pe- 
riod, he manifested himself alive to them, under circumstances that 
dispelled the doubts of the most incredulous man among them as 
to the reality of his resurrection. Their immovable faith in this 
fact was the basis of their preaching. It nerved them to endure 
ostraciam and death. It lies at the foundation of Christianity as a 
power in the world’s history. After his final departure out of their 
sight, the disciples at Jerusalem, in number about one hundred and 
twenty, met together. Among them were Mary the mother of 
Josus, and also his four brothers, whose disbelief had probably 
been vanquished by the evident fact of his resurrection. With 
Tho sven them were the eleven—Peter, the brothers John and 
ssaMatthies. James, Andrew the brother of Peter, Philip and Thomas, 
Nathanael, also called Bartholomew, Matthew, James the son of 
Alphsus, Simon, who before his call by Jesus had belonged to the 
faction of Zealots, fierce champions of the Mosaic ritual, and Judas 
the son of a James not otherwise known, All the twelve were Gali- 
Jonns except Judas Iscariot, or Judas of Kerioth, a place in Judea. 
On the lists of the Apostles’ the name of Peter stands first. A cer- 
tain precedence, not as implying rule, but conferred for his qualities 
‘ag a leader, is given him by Jesus himself. Impulsive, impetuous, 
warm-hearted, he might falter under a sudden onset of temptation, 
but speedy penitence followed upon error. In the early period 
of Apostolic history he is foremost in the Apostolic company. At 
one of the meetings where the one hundred and twenty were all 
gathered, it was on the proposal of Peter that s certain Matthias, 


* Matt, x, 2-4; Actei, 18; Mott, xvi 18; Luke xxil, 33; John xxi, 15-18 
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by the Pharisaic doctor, Gamaliel.' The Apostles were scourged and 
again forbidden to preach ; but they were set free. It is plain that 
the comparatively peaceful course of things could last only until the 
disciples should be recognized asa distinct community. A step in 
this direction was taken in consequence of complaints of neglect in 
the distribution of alms, that came from the Hellenistic Jewish oon- 
Appointment Verte. This resulted in the appointment of a class of 
Bagrion ot Oficars called descons, to look after the poor. The suc- 

cess of one of them, Stephen, in his appeals to the Helle- 
nists, his victories in oral debate, and especially the manner in 
which he set forth the universality of the gospel—which was con- 
strued into an attack on the Mosaic system as destined to pass 
away—roused bitter indignation. Dragged before the Sanhe- 
drim, and summoned ‘to answer his accusers, he went over in a 
rapid review the whole Jewish history, and broke out at length in 
burning denunciation of the crimes that had reached their climax 
in the murder of the Righteous One. In a frenzy of rage the 
crowd would hear no more, but hurried him beyond the limits of 
the city, where he was stoned to death, with his last breath im- 
ploring the pardon of his murderers. 

The murder of Stephen made an epoch in the history of the 
infant Church. It was the signal for a persecution that drove 
Conversion ot the disciples from Jerusalem and dispersed them in the 
heathen. neighboring districta) The Apostles alone remained in 
the city in some place of safety ; for inasmuch as Jerusalem was 
regarded by them as the centre of the new community and king- 
dom, it would not be right or seemly for them to forsake it. One of 
Convertsin the deacons, Philip, probably a Hellenist, made converts 
jovi’ in a city of Samaria. In Samaria, good seed had been 
om sown by Jesus himself. Peter and John visited them, and 
laid their hands on them. They received thus the special gifts of 
the Spirit. It was these miraculous gifts that Simon Magus desired 
Conversion ot to purchase. There followed the conversion and baptism 
theeunneh; of the chamberlain of the Queen of Meroe, whose capi- 
36-09, tal was at Napata on the Nile. This convert was, not im- 
probably, a proselyte of the gate. It was disclosed to the mind of 
Peter, through circumstances connected with the conversion of Cor- 
neliug, a Roman centurion, and a few of his friends," that the gospel 
might be a means of salvation for Gentiles as well as for the circum- 
cised ; and in this proceeding of the Apostle the brethren at Jeru- 
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salem, after requiring an explanation, acquiesced.’ Other Helle- 
nistic disciples of Cyprus and Cyrene preached with much success 
to the “Grecians”—that is, the heathen. In Antioch in Syriaa 
nucleus was established for this class of disciples, and Barnabas, 
himself a native of Cyprus, and a person of consideration in the 
Church at Jerusalem, was sent there to look after this new move- 
ment.’ 

The most memorable event in relation to the carrying of the 
gospel beyond the lines of Judaism was the conversion of Saul of 
Conversion o¢ Tarsus, or Paul, a name which he probably adopted as a 
Pan, 542 Roman citizen. He belonged to a Jewish family, al- 
though his father was possessed of the rights of Roman citizenship. 
Tarsus was © cultivated city and a prominent seat of Stoic phi- 
losophy ; yet Paul’s training was exclusively Jewish.’ A scrap 
here or there from a heathen author, which had probably become 
a current saying, does not indicate that he had read the classical 
writers, He was brought up as a rigid Pharisee, and sent to Jeru- 
salem, where he had a married sister, to be trained in the school 
of Gamaliel for the office of rabbi. He had learned the trade of a 
tent-maker, on which he depended for support. He was an approv- 
ing spectator of the slaying of Stephen,‘ and enlisted with fanatical 
industry in the work of persecuting the disciples. It was while 
engaged in this cruel business, in the full assurance that it was a 
religious and meritorious work, that, on the road to Damascus, it 
pleased God “to reveal his Son” to him that he “ might preach 
him among the hesthen.”* The next three years he spent in Arabia,* 
whether passing the time mostly in active labors, or chiefly in re- 
tirement, we have no means of knowing. He returned to Damas- 
cus, then governed by tho Arabian king, Aretas ; but the hostility of 
the Jews compelled him to fly from that city.’ Then followed (38 
A.D.) @ visit of fourteen days to Peter at Jerusalem, where Paul also 
met James the brother of the Lord." After a sojourn at Tarsus he 
repaired to Antioch (43 a.p.), at the solicitation of Barnabas,’ to lend 
his help in the work which was going forward there in connection 
with the fast-growing Gentile Church. About this time (44 a.) 
occurred the martyrdom of James, the brother of John, who waa 
killed by the order of Herod Agrippa,"* from whose hands Peter, 
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who had been imprisoned by him, was delivered. Thenceforward 
James, the Lord’s brother—not one of the twelve, but having virtu- 
ally the standing of an Apostle—takes the lead in the affairs of the 
Jerusalem Church. 

‘The strength and zeal of the Antioch Christian society are shown 

in the sending forth of Paul and Barnabas, with Mark, a cousin of 

Barnabas, for their companion for a part of the way, on 
itm. a preaching tour in the eastern districts of Asia Minor. 
poet First they visited Cyprus, where Sergius Paulus, the pro- 
consul, wasconverted. Thence they sailed to the mouth of the Cea- 
trus, on the coast of Pamphylia, near Perga ; from Perga they pro- 
ceeded to Antioch in Pisidia, and from there eastward to Iconium, and 
as far as Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonia. Retracing their steps, they 
came back to Attalis, and sailed directly to Antioch. Wherever the 
missionaries went a commotion was excited. The hostility of the 
Jews was stirred up, especially by the Apostles’ offer of salvation, 
through the gospel, to the Gentiles. In some places the heathen 
were persuaded by the Jews to join in the assaults made on the 
preachers, But numerous converts were won and churches were 
organized. This was the first incursion of Paul into the domain of 
heathenism. 

The third visit of Paul to Jerusalem—a second visit had taken 
place to carry alms to the Judean brethren '—was an event of mo- 
ae mentous importance in the development of the Church 
soos at Zor: and in the history of Christianity. It was necessary that 

the Antioch teachers should come to an understanding 
with the Apostles and the Church at Jerusalem respecting the 
heathen converts and their relation to the Mosaic law. That the 
Messiah's kingdom was to comprehend the Gentiles was assumed on 
allhands, But the heathen converts were multiplying. Meantime 
there had been an accession of members to the Jerusalem Church, 
among whom were converted Pharisees," who carried into the Chris- 
tian society a stubborn attachment to the legal observances. What 
was the meaning of the Old Testament promises, what was to be- 
come of Jewish precedence in the Messiah’s kingdom, what was the 
use in being a Jew if the heathen were to come in without first 
becoming Israelites in the manner ordained by the law of Moses? 
By no definite teaching had Jesus explained what shape the new 
kingdom was to take. He had himself observed, not in a servile 
spirit, yet faithfully, the ceremonies prescribed in the law. His 
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personal labors had been “the lost sheep of the house of 
Isriel.” What he said of the spiritual nature of religion, of the 
in external rites, of himself as superior to the 

Sabbath and the temple, of the higher type of worship that he had 
come to introduce, of faith in him as the one thing essential, con- 
tained tho seeds of the destruction of the Jewish ceremonial system. 
Through his death and his rising to a heavenly life and a spiritual 
‘its office was fulfilled. It was historically undermined ; but 


in the places which he visited, they met tho call to believe in Jesus 
with a scornful rejection, he turned to the Gentiles, by whom the 
gospel was welcomed. The offer of salvation to them was not to 
be loaded with the condition that they should take on them the 
yoke of the law, and by circumcision enter within the fold of 
i Oommelfas and cther individanls had boon reoognized a5 
brethren without submission to this rite ; but they were few in 
number, and the circumstances were peculiar. It waa another 
question when whole communities were springing up, in which the 
characteristic rites were not required to be observed. That there 
should be perplexity and hesitation among the Jewish Christians, 
who hoped for the conversion of their countrymen as a body, was 
natural. There were symptoms of a grave conflict. 
‘The threatened division was averted. Paul and Barnabas had 


Pastascibe then met the Jerusalem Church as a body.* The Jeru- 
ao milom leaders, Peter, James, and John, had no fault to 
find with Paul's teaching." When they saw what success had at- 


Cornelius. It was et that the eat of 
preaching of Paul: the good fruits were 
apparent, No dogmatic theory could stand in the way of such 
facta The verdict of Heaven had been given. Tho 
sssigned for fellowship with Paul is a motive to 
and a standing rebuke of narrowness, for all time. The 
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con- 
vyerta. It was enough to enjoin on them abstinence from the flesh 
of animals which had been sacrificed to heathen gods, from blood, 
the life of the animal, held sacred in the Mosaic system, from ani- 
mals slain with the blood left in them, and from fornication. If 
this moral offence does not refer to incestuous marriages, the 
mention of it in so brief a catalogue of things forbidden indi- 


probable that James would have been sutisfied if anything less had 
been required. That he was satisfied Paul himself declares. The 
reason assigned by James for these restrictions, that the Old Testa- 
ment law was always read in the synagogues, may signify that Jew- 
ish Christians would be in no danger of forgetting its requirements. 
It is more commonly understood, however, to mean that if the 
Gentile converts failed to abstain from the obnoxious practices, a 
bitter prejudice would be excited against them among all persons 
of Jewish birth, and a barrier to intercourse between the two 
classes would be erected. In writing to the Galatians and to the 
Corinthians, Paul makes no reference to this decision at the confer- 
ence. Among the Galatians it was his right to be an Apostle that 
was disputed, and on this point he does refer to the fellowship ac- 
corded to him at Jerusalem. Among the Corinthians, in the dis- 
pute about the eating of meat offered to idols, neither Jews nor 
judaizers were concerned. Besides, it is not likely that Paul re- 
garded the act of the conference, in itself considered, as applicable 
to Gentile churches which, at no later time, he had planted inde- 
pendently. There is, however, no evidence of an opposition on his 
part, at any period, to ita essential purport, Certainly, while de- 
fending the liberty of the Gentiles, he was at pains not to scan 
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dalize the Jewa. “With tho Jews,” he ssid, “I became as a Jew.” 
‘The message of fraternal recognition from the Church st Jerusalem 
was sent to the Gentile converts in Syria and the neighboring 
district of Cilicis. BCs ne ales 
in Jesus had first been called “* 

RRR cece eat by ths proveling temper of toes 
ance in the “pillar” Apostles and their Jewish Christian followers. 
Taejods, But the extreme party was far from being extirpated. 
(eras They continued to dog the steps of Paul, and to foment 
ca. against him among Christians of Jewish ex- 
traction. Thoy went so far as to deny his claim to be an Apostle, 
az he was not one of the twelve. The Apostle to the Gentiles had a 
life-long conflict to wage with this busy, implacable faction. At 
the same time, by the Jews who were not converts to Christianity, 
‘he was pursued with malignant hate as an apostate from the relig- 
fom of Moses, Independently of the points contended for by the 
judaizers, there were questions really left unsettled by the Jerusa- 
Jem conference. Controversy broke out anew at Antioch.’ There 
the Jewish Christians, and with them Peter, at a time when he was 
sojourning at Antioch, sat down at the agape, or love-fessta, with 
their Gentile brethren, Persons of influence from Jerusalem, who 
came, on what errand we know not, from James, appear to have 

the agreement at the conference as not a sufficient war- 
rant for this sort of intercourse, and objected to it; so that evon 
Barnabas and Peter stayed away from these Christian gatherings at 
common table. This vacillation on the part of Peter called out 
an indignant remonstrance from Paul. He complained, not that 
Peter adopted a too narrow construction of the Jerusalem settle- 
ment, but that he was now, merely out of fear, departing from his 
real conviction, and by thus changing his course was in effect say- 
ing to the Gentile converts that they ought to come under the law. 
From this subjection the Jerusalem conference had declared them 
free. 

From the beginning to the ond of his career, rightcousnces was 
the ideal which Paul kept in view. The crisis in his religious life 

was in the appalling discovery that hia conception of 
yam righteous character was superficial, and that when tried 
by law ho was self-condemned. On the legal path there 
was no deliverance for him. This could only come by the unmer- 
ited bestowal of forgiveness through Christ. Reoeiving Christ as a 
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Bertone tn daisy wen pone ns of bala eee 
filial communion with God. The faith-method of salvation was 
absolute contrast with the law-method. perma ye 

‘one gospel it to believe in Christ, was to call in question 
the adequacy of the work of redemption, and it was equivalent to 
making man partly his own saviour, These thoughts Puul utters, 
with a force that springs from the deepest conviction, in the com- 
ments that he makes on the controversy with Peter.‘ They underlie 
his epistles, notably those to tho Galatians and to the Romans. In 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and in tho Ister Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, Paul goes go far in the combat with judaizers aa to call the 
Mosaic ordinances the “rudiments,” or a part of the rudimentary 
stage of religion. They were adapted to the period of childhood 
and were a spocies of “bondage.” Tho disuse of the Mosaic ritual 
among Jewish Christians would naturally follow as a logical con~ 
sequence from the relinquishment of the hope of converting the 
Jews as a body. The Epistle to the Hebrews, which is held by 
most critics to have been written by a Pauline disciple, aims to 
persuade Jowish believers to give up the old rites on the ground 
that they aro typical of realitios by which they have beon eup- 
planted. 

The outcome of the interview of Paul with the other Apostles, 
in connection with the more public conference, was an amicable 
‘carer ot division of Isbor. He was to go to the heathen ; Peter 

bined was to go to the Jews, It was not a partition of terri- 
tory: it was an ethnographic, not a geographic, arrangement. 
Among his countrymen, the success of Peter, we are told, had been 
parallel with that of Paul beyond the Jewish pale, But about the 
earlier, as well as the later, missionary career of Peter, we have 
scanty information, for the reason that Luke, in the Acts, gives his 
principal attention to the labors of tha Apostle to the Gentiles, 
‘This was natural, considering that Luke was himself a Gontile, waa 
writing specially to instruct Gentiles, and was for a time a personal 
attendant of Paul. He will describe how the heathen attained to 
the privileges of the gospel. We find Peter writing an epistle from 
Babylon, where the Jews were numerous. He addresses the Gen- 
tile believers in Asia Minor, calling them ‘the Dispersion”—the 
Diaspora—the old, familiar designation of the Israelites 
abroad, There is no doubt that a long history of travel, and exer- 
tion, and suffering, on the part of the Apostle to the Jews was left 
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‘anrecorded: ‘Tho tradition that Peter at last suffered 


‘Our knowledge of the Apostle Paal’s missionary lifo is far from 
being complete. Wo have caly a bret sketch of journeys and tila 


co apepenapiog on the island of Malta described by 
Lake." Shortly after the conference at Jerusalem he started on his 

second missionary tour. He was accompanied by Silas, and was 
‘ucremesed joined by Timothy at Lystra. He revisited his converts in 
" Eastern Asia Minor, founded churches in Galatia and 
Phrygia, and from Troas, obedient to a heavenly sum- 


In that renowned and cultivated city ho discoursed on Mara Hill 


ealem. ‘It was not long before Paul—a second Alexander, but on a 
int peaceful expedition—began his third great missionary 
= . ‘Taking the land route from Antioch, he tray- 
> ersed Asia Minor to Ephesus, a flourishing commercial 
mart, the capitalof the Roman province of Asin. There, with occa- 
sional absences, he made his abode for upwards of two yoars. From 
Ephesus, probably, he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
and partially successful efforts of judaizers to prevail 

on his Galatian converts, who were of Celtic lineage, to adopt the 
‘Moasic ceremonies, together with the judaizing assault on his title 
to be considered an Apostle, called out from him the sharpest 
denunciation that we have from his pen of these conspirators 
against Christian liberty. From Ephesus Paul also wrote the First 
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servants of Christ and of the flock. Coming down through Greece, 
he remained there three months There he composed his Epistle 
tothe Romans At Rome there was less of judaizing rancor, and 
his tone is milder than in writing to the Galatians. 


Christians of Macedonia and Achaia for the poor at Jerusalem. 
Yet he was not wholly without misgivings as to the reception that 
would be accorded to him even by the brethren there.' From the 
unbelieving Jews he could expect nothing but venomous hostility 
Paulat Jorn. 80d outbreakings of violence. He found, indeed, that 
—— the Jewish Christians, gathered in great numbers at the 
festival, had been told by Jews and judaizers that he was an activo 
opponent of the legal observances, even when practised by believers 
of Jewish birth. As at the earlier conference, James and the elders 
were cordial in their feeling and expressions. James looked on the 
net of the conference as a settlement in relation to the Gentile 
converts everywhere His pradent device for convincing the miz- 
informed and prejudiced that Paul was not waging a war against 
Moses, failed of its full effect, owing to a false rumor that Paul had 
taken Trophimus, a heathen convert from Ephesus, within the 
sacred walls of the temple. The Apostle was rescued by a detach- 
ment of the Roman garrison from a mob of Jewish malignante, was 
held in custody for two years at Oesaren, and was finally onabled 
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to accomplish a long-cherished intention to go to Rome, by being 


island of Malts, under the circumstances related in Luke's graphic 
‘and securate description of the voyage,’ he went on his way in 
ret safety to the capital. There he was under the surveil- 
™™=" tance of the Pratorian guard, but was allowed to receiro 
in his own hired apartments those who wished to see him. He 
counted among his converts some of “Cwsar’s household.” Of the 
circumstances of the forming of the Church at Rome we have no 
‘That Paul, neither in his Epistle to the Romans nor 

in the Epistle to the Philippians written from Rome, makes men- 
tion of Peter, shows that the legend which ascribes its foundation 
to him isa fiction. This has been admitted even by noted Roman 
Catholic scholars. It is possible that Jews, converted at Pentecost, 
or driven from Jerusalem on the occasion of the first persecution, 
found their way to the capital and formed the nucleus of the 
Church there. It comprised both Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
Among them there were judaizing adversaries, but the body of the 
Tewish believers in the Roman Church regarded Paul with sym- 
paihy and respect. At Rome, during this period, were written the 
Bpistles to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, to the Philippians, 
and to Philomon. ‘The Pastoral Epistles—L and I. Timothy and 
‘Titus—imply a release from imprisonment. In the interval before 
hia second imprisonment, he appears to have gone to Macedonia 
ani to have twice visited Asia Minor ; and it is not improbable that 
he journeyed as far West a5 Spain. This second imprisonment was 
Gemerrent brought to an ond by his martyrdom. He was put to 
@@em death near the close of Nero's reign. Being a Roman 
citizen, we may assume that he was beheaded—probably outside of 
‘the gate, upon the road leading to Ostia. No man living in that 
‘age stands on so high a plane, intellectually and morally, as the 
Apostle Paul. No fact in the history of that period is more 
sublime than the unfaltering constancy of his faith. In how many 
of the great cities of the Roman world, forming, as it were, a chain 
from Antioch to Rome, had he planted churches, which were or- 
ganized, were in communication with one another, and by their 
ebaritable collections, if in no other way, in connection with the 
Mother Church in Jerusalem! An historian has adverted to the 
fact that shortly after “his noble hoad fell under the executioner’s 
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sword,” the great temples of Rome and of Jerusalem, the temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter, the august sanctuary of the Roman people, and 
west the temple on Mount Zion, were destroyed by fire—as if 

to signalize the death of the hero of the faith, who had 
"> smitten with a fatal blow the stupendous fabrics of Gen- 
tile and Jewish worship, 

As locas, Cheistacrsen confounded with the Jows, it was 
only from tho Jews, who alone andorstood the difference, that they 
Porotion t bad to fear persecution. It was natural thatthe heathen 
fet ty Jews. ut the outset should look on Christians as nothing more 
than a Jewish party. It was in the Jewish synagogues that the 
Christian preachers appeared. They were designated as “Jews” 
at Philippi' by those who did not like to lose the profits which they 
had reaped through a female diviner. The Proconsul Gallio would 
not hear an accusation which he naturally supposed to relate to 
points of Jewish theology.” At Ephesus the Jews brought forward 
Alexander, one of their own number, to make itclear that they had 
no concern in the new preaching, which exposed them to attack." 
Gonorally, in the book of Acts, the Romans appear as upholders of 
order, protecting the Apostles of the new faith from tho violence 
of Jewish fanatics. But this advantage was lost the moment 
Christianity was distinctly seen by the Roman authorities and by 
Ywrsscutim by the heathen populace to be a religion separate from 
Me heathen.“ Judaism. ites It no longer stood soder te sold a 
wns extended over a national systera of worship. It was an illegal 
religion. Moreover, the attempt to make proselytes, the organiza- 
tion of fraternities, and the holding of unlicensed meetings, were 
special offences against Roman law. The avimosity of the common 
people was roused on account of their superstitious devotion to the 
old divinities, their idea that the gods were incensed by the desex- 
tion of the heathen altars and hence inflicted terrific calamities, 
such as famine and pestilence, and their general antipathy to the 
ways of the Christians. The withdrawal of these from employ- 
ments and diversions which involved in some form either a counte- 
nance of heathen worship or of some species of immorality, exposed 
them to the charge of being unsocial. The absence of any images 
in their worship suggested the charge of atheism. The entire cru 
sade of the Christians, peaceful though it was, against the spirit of 
the world, and their unrelenting demand of repentance and regen- 
eration, could not fail to give rise to virulent opposition. As far as 
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the persecution of the Church by Roman rulers is concerned, the 
motive was not religious zeal or intolerance. In the first century 
the cruelties of Nero and Domitian sprung from personal spite or 
selfish interest. Afterwards the chief incentive was political — the 
desire to suppress a religion that was held to be contrary to law 
and divisive in its influence. As Mommsen explains, the laws ex- 
cluding the new religion, as those excluding robbery or any other 
crime, were always on the statute-book. To what degree they 
should be enforced was dependent on the will of the local tribunals, 
or on the prompting, whether it were harsh or gentle, of the central 
authority at Rome. The same historian thinks that it was made 
the special business of the chief priest in each province to see that 
the arrangements for emperor-worship, and other religious obliga- 
tions, should be carried out. 

The first marked instance of heathen enmity on record was the 
persecution under Nero. It is described by the Roman historian 
Persecution ty Tacitus.’ From his account we see that the Christians 
Nero, 4-0. were then well known as a distinct sect. Nero, who was 
justly detested for his brutal tyranny, in order to avert from him- 
self what was, perhaps, a groundless suspicion of having set Rome 
on fire, accused the Christians of having kindled the flames which 
had laid in ashes a great part of the city. ‘A vast multitude were 
convicted,” writes Tacitus, ‘‘ not so much on the charge of making 
the conflagration, as of hating the human race. And in their deaths 
they were made the subjects of sport, for they were covered with 
the hides of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, or nailed to 
crosses, or set fire to, and when day declined were burned to serve 
for nocturnal lights. Nero had offered his own gardens for this ex- 
hibition, and, also, exhibited a game of the circus, sometimes ming- 
ling in the crowd in the dress of a charioteer, sometimes standing 
in his chariot.” Tacitus adds that at last compassion was felt for 
the victims of Nero's ferocity, culpable though they were deemed 
to be. As to other cruelties which Christians may have suffered in 
the provinces at about this time, we have no authentic information. 

The dread and horror inspired by Nero, the fact of his death 
by his own hand—the last of the Cesarean family—at the early 
age of thirty, and of his entombment in a private 
sepulchre, engendered a rumor that he had not really 
perished. Among Christians it took the form that he had retired 
veyond the Euphretes, and would reappear in the character of 
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Antichrist, to finish the destruction of Rome, the mystic Babylon, 
an evont to be followed immediately by the second coming of 
Christ. The appearance of a number of pretenders to the name 
and station of the vanished emperor, fostered this belief. 

after all doubt respecting Nero's death was dispelled, the idea that 
he would revisit the earth, as the detestable forerunner of the 
Lord's advent, still lingered in the Church. 

At the time of Paul’s death, the great Jewish war—the roault of 
which was the capture of Jerusalem by Titus—had already begun. 

‘hetewin The growing fanaticism of the Jews broke out against 
w™, 042 the Christians, who did not sympathize with their deter- 
mination to revolt, James, the Lord’s brother, was put to death 
(62.4.n.). As to the circumstances of his murder the traditions vary. 
‘They describe him as a model of righteousness, an ascetic, obeying 
the Nazarite rule, and as frequently on his knees in the temple. 
. ot Not far from the beginning of the war the Apostle John 
done sogce transferred himself to Asia Minor. He took up his 

abode at Ephesus, where he lived to an advanced age 
and died near the close of the century. Besides John, 
others prominent in the Church joined in this migration. The 
Apostle Philip spent his Inst days at Hieropolis, in Phrygia, where 
he lived with his daughters. At least two other disciples of Jesus 
—John, “the Presbyter,” and Aristion, are known to have lived in 
this region. The canonical book of Revelation was composed under 
the impressions produced either by the Neronian persecution, or 
by other cruelties of a like character. Its authorship is ascribed by 
the ancient ecclesiastical tradition to John the Apostle. Near the 
close of his life, “the Disciple whom Jesus loved” wrote the 
and the Epistles which bear his name, Among the legends pertain 
ing to his last years is the story of his courage and kindness in the 
reclaiming of s robber whom he had once baptized. It is related 
that when too old to stand he was wont to sit in a chair and to re- 
iterate before the Christian flock the simple words, “ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.” Authentic reminiscences of his benign 
influence, and traces of his activity long remained among the 
churches and the teachers of the gospel in the district of which 
Ephesus was the centre, 

‘The fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple by a 
YallotJera. Srebrand thrown into it by a soldier of Titus, were a 
sca revit death-blow to judaizing, and even to Jewish Obristianity. 

It is not certain that the rites of Jewish worship were 
permitted in Jerusalem after its capture by Titus, It is cortain that 
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nots of Providence, extinguished all hope of a triumph 
of the new kingdom under Judaic auspices, and with it 


was a thing ‘The religion of Jesus had broken the chain 
of bondage to the Old Testament system. Thenceforward, such as 
elung to the observances of the law more and more sink into the 
position of heretical parties, tenacious of life, but isolated and des- 
tined io extinction. 

Among the many unfounded legends rospocting the labors of 
the Apostles ia the tale that it was determined by lot among them 
tseoasce 0 what countries they should go, and that the Apostles 
te Apestion. were divided for this purpose into three groups. An- 
cient, but untrustworthy, traditions represent Andrew as preaching 
in Seythia, Thomas in Parthia, and, according to later accounts, in 
India, and Mark as the founder of the Church in Alexandria, The 
ambition to trace national churches back to the apostolic age ac- 
counts for the claim of the Spaniards that James, the brother of 
Jokn, preached in Spain, and that his body was transported to 
Seis Dospan the Aecopantia an of the French, that, 

others, Dionysius the Areopagite, and Lazarus planted the 
aed ts Gedeland, of the English, that Simon Zelotes, Joseph of 
‘Arimathea, and even Paul, labored in Britain, ete. The truth ia 
that the lives of most of the Apostles, as well as the circumstances 
of their death, are involved in the deepest obscurity. 

‘There was an early tradition, which is not incredible, that the 
Emperor Domitian had ordered the descendants of David to be 

slain; that the grandchildren of Judas, the brother of 
Spain, fae before him ; but that finding that 
they were poor, hirmlces rastics, expecting no earthly 
Kingdom, he dismissed them with contempt. Toward the close of 
his reign Domitian subjected the Christians at Rome to savage per- 
secution. His naturally morose and jealous temper was further 
soured by military reverses. Ho took up the charge of atheism, 
which was boginning to be made against Christians as well as Jews. 
8 





Dares cults ‘This martyr’s wife, Flavia Domitills, was banished. 

A cemetery of * Domitilla,” one of the early burial-places of Chris 
tians, was not unlikely her gift to her Christian brethren. Other 
Christians were put to death, some were banishod, and the property 
of others was confiscated. 


When we take into view the resulta of the preaching of the 
Apostles we see that great things were effected. With some, at 
Hemiis ofthe & time when miraclo and mystery had a peculiar fasei- 
Preaching. nation, the signs and wonders wrought by the Apostles 
had a decisive influence. Others, like the Ethiopic proselyte at 
Gaza, saw how conformed to ancient prophecies was the death of 
desus on the cross. “To many whose burdens were heavy, tho 
peace of God, which Christianity announced, brought hope in the 
room of hopelessness, strength where there was weakness, an at~ 
tractive influence that lifted them above all misgivings and diffi- 
culties, evon under tho scoffs of philosophers. Intercourse with 
kindly Christians and glimpses of their quict domostic virtuos, 
mingled as these were with the courage with which a man like Paul 
bade defiance to danger, aroused the yearning for God which Christ 
had impliod would appear when the disciples should let their light 
shine before men. The great proclamation of the gospel and the 
powerful religious awakening everywhere consequent, produced 
the most extraordinary commotion.” At Jerusalem, as we have 
seen, thousands at one time embraced the gospel. At Antioch, in 
Pisidia, almost the whole population were drawn together to hear 
Paul. At Ephesus, Jewish and Greek magicians cast their books 
into the fire, Hostile Jews—exorcists—used the namo of Jesus 
to conjure with. Silvoramiths who made shrines of Diana were 
afraid that their business would be gone. The goddess was in 
danger of being deserted by her votaries. The churches at Je- 
rusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome were very large. 
The Church at Jerusalem comprised thousands of members. At 
Rome, Tacitus informs us, the Christians were a great multi- 
tude. The ory at Thessalonica was that the Apostles had turn- 
ed the world upside down. Paul could say that the gospel had 
been preached to every creature, and was in all the world bear- 
ing fruit." The Apocalypse indicates that the number of converts 
was very great.’ If they were generally from the ranks of thr 
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poor and the thia was not the fact. Among 
them were persons who belonged to tho imperial household. In 


x and i 
tian, There were also men of distinction. “Such were Sergius 


‘The basia of ecclesiastical organization was the fraternal equal- 
ity of believers, ‘All ye are brethren.”' Instead of a sacerdotal 
order there wns a universal priesthood,’ Jesus had 
Giecksnan- spoken of “the Church,” in a sense answering to the 
‘tec. congregation” of Israel, a conception familiar to Ola 
‘Testament readers. Of this Church he was to be the builder. 
on the part of one disciple agninst another were to be 

carried to “tho Church,” the body of disciples, with the Apostles at 
their head, His injunctions to the Apostles to superintend the 
flock, and the rites of baptism and of the Lord's supper, imply 
association. The synagogue naturally served as a model 

in the orgunization of churches, They are even called by that name 
in the Epistle of James." This was their character at the outset, 
‘Wet the first office created, that of deacons, sprung out of the special 
needs of the Church at Jerusalem, there being no of- 
eseder” fice just like it in the synagogue. The organization of tho 
2 Gentile brotherhoods was gradual. In writing to Cor- 
inth, Paul docs not distinctly refer to officers as existing there ; yet 
Lie speaks of thoso called of God to help and to govern. At first 
the deacons had it for their business to see to the poor. Luke gives 
no account of tho institution of the eldorship, perhaps because this 
‘game office was a well-known feature in the Jewish synagogues. In 
the Church, as in the synagogue, the elders or presbyter were equal 
in rank, although one of the “rulers of the synagogue” among the 
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Jows may have sometimes acted aa president of the board. In the 
Gentile churches, the presbyters are also called “bishops,” the 
translation of a Greek word meaning “ overseers." The two worda 
are applied in the New Testament to the same officers indiscrim- 
inately. The word bishor, or “ overseer,” was familiar in this sense 
to readers of the Old T.stament in the Septuagint version. Both 
terms, “ presbyter “ and " bishop,” appear to have been in use in 
Syria and Asia Minor to designate officers of municipal and of 
private corporations, What influence was exerted from this use of 
the terms, and from the Gentile example of similar offices, remains 
to be determined. The work of the council of elders in all the 
churches was primarily to superintend religious worship, and in 
part to watch over the temporal well-being of the brotherhood. 
‘They were first chosen “to rule,” not to teach ; yet the ability to 
teach was soon deemed an important qualification, and became both 
an essential and a leading function of the office.’ 
‘The capacity to hold office, or to minister in whatever way to 
the spiritual upbuilding of the Church, was regarded as a gift of 
the Spirit—a charisma, Of course, the designation to 
fowap "these varied ministries nccorded with the natural talents 
and aptitudes of the individuals thus selected and em- 
powered by the Holy Spirit, As far as spiritual quickening and 
instruction were concerned, they comprised the gift of tongues, a 
form of ecstatic, unintelligible utterance, which those possessed of a 
gift of interpretation explained ; the gift of prophecy, or of fervent 
speech, which deeply moved the auditors, whether believers already, 
or heathen who came into the meetings ; the gift of discerning spirits, 
or of judging whether the addresses made came from a true and 
divine source ; and the gift of teaching, or of discoursing in a more 
quiet and connected style, ‘Those perceived to be endowed with 
this last gift were recognized as “teachers,” and formed a class, 
called by this name. “‘ Evangelists” were missionaries, deputies af” 
the Apostles, selected by them to assist in their missionary work, 
‘Timothy, Titus, Silas, and others belonged to this class. The 
elders and dencons in the several churches were chosen by the body 
‘rhechurches Of disciples. There was but one organization within the 
municipal limits of a town. The church “in the house” of this 
ea, or that individual was simply a religious meeting held 
there as s matter of convenience, the term “church” being used in 
its ordinary sense of “assembly.” The connection of the churches 
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one church to another,’ the journeys of apostolic helpera and of 
other Christians, almsgiving, and the liberal exercise of hospitality. 


CHAPTER IIL 
OHRISTIAN LIFE: CHRISTIAN WORSHIP; CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 


Accoxpine to the picture given us by Luke of the Church at Je- 
rusalem, it was at the beginning like a family. Yet the surrender 
‘mme chorea at Of 00d into the common treasury was purely voluntary. 
2pm, It was neither universal on the part of the members nor 
wesmry. was it a permanent custom,’ It was a part of the first 
outpouring of brotherly love among the followers of the risen Jesus, 
Galilean disciples who remained at Jerusalem may have sold their 
pomessions at home and offered the proceeds as a gift to the 
brotherhood. Such a practice could not continue. The Church 
was not to supplant, but to sanctify, natural relations, such as give 
rise to individual ownership and underlie the family and the state. 
‘Yet this example of giving up private property, coupled with the 
going forth of the Apostles without wallet or gold or silver, bad 
great affect im after ages, when the desire sprung up for a literal 
imitation of the first disciples. 

Tn addition to the ordinary Jewish worship at the stated hours 
in the temple, the disciples met daily in groups at private houses, 

Tn these meetings they sat at the table together, and par- 
Dostings; me took of 4 common meal, the agape, or love-feast. At the 
wets close of this repast, whoever presided handed round the 
bread and wine, as Jesus had done at the Last Supper. This was 
the primitive form of the sacrament. As time went on, the Jewish 
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Christians manifested s steadfast spirit in enduring persecution, 
which is praised by the Apostle Paul.' A spirit of forgiveness, which 
‘was not a nativo quality of their race, a spirit that appeared in the 
dying intercession of Stephen, was one of the effects of the gospel. 
qt The Master on the cross had prayed for his enemies. In 
BeGente the Gentile churches tho contrast between the Chris 
tians and the world about them was of necessity more 

marked. They had more to cast off, for the heathen religious system 
mingied itself, in one form or another, in very many of the oceupa- 
tions and amusements of life, The striking reformation of morals 
among the heathen converts is brought to our notice in various pas- 
sages of the apostolic epistles.’ Especially was this change remark- 
able in respect to chastity ; for licentiousness was a prevailing vice 
of heathen society. Domestic purity took the place of sensual in- 
dulgence, and of that laxness of the marriage tie which mado 
divorces an every-day occurrence. Woman was raisod to bea com- 
panion of man, instead ofan instrument of his passions and a victim: 
of his tyranny. ‘The Gentile converts had their peculiar faulta 
‘The appetites were not at once stripped of their power.’ Christian 
principle might give way in the conflict with the soductions of sense. 
On the other hand, a fondness for speculation, and with it a pride 
of intellect and an arrogant feeling toward those inferior in talents, 
were Greek vices that occasionally reisserted themselves within 
the Christian fold." Women in some of the churches manifested a 
Jove of finery and of display,” and at Corinth, with their newly 
gained sense of equality, overstepped the bounds of modesty and 
reserve prescribed by ancient sentiment.* Disorders arose there 
which, had they been allowed to spread, instead of being checked 
as they were by the energetic remonstrances of Paul, would have 
brought the Christian societies into disrepute and have broken 
them up. Paul had occasion to discourage, as unchristian and 
scandalous, litigation before the heathen tribunals, and to recom- 
mend in such cases arbitration within the Church, or even the 
patient endurance of wrong. The powerful reaction against world- 
liness, and the deep corruption of morals, engendered in some an 
ascetic spirit, At Corinth there appear to have been two parties 
on the subject of marriage—one that insisted on it, and another 
that abjured it altogether. Here Paul took a middleground, ex- 
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sing his personal preference for the unmarried state.’ ‘Tho 
nsel that was based on “ the present distress,” which 


Tia Ss Ibis remark- 
ag regards this counsel, which is founded apparently on 





ee ane to abstain from teaching the 
ae commands to pay religious honors to the emperor, 
ee el di authority exalted above that of 


Wherever Christianity went, slavery existed, Slavery was not 
fort by the Chinon fachers Slaves and their masters were 
ea found together in the same churches, The ethics of the 

gospel as regards civil and social relations, it took time 
cee develop. It was enough for the Apostles to exhort masters 
just and kind," and servants to be obedient and patient. 
Paul even counselled the slave who might be free to decline the 
boon." He sent back Onesimus, asa brother beloved, yet to become 
once more subject to Philemon. In the fellowship with Christ, on 
that plane, there was neither bond nor free, but an quality before 
common Lord and Judge.’ At his table and at tho love-feast 
master and slave eat side by side. It was left for the genius of 
Christianity to sweep away barriers and to level inequalities by a 
process not the loss effective becauso it was indirect, 
With the foundation of the Christian Church the reign of love 
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arth began. artnet wn ay 06 Oe aa 
cated by procept and example. The diaconate was instituted for 
Chritisc «their sake, and in some of the churches was committed 
marty. to women as well as to men." It belonged, however, to 
the elders to dispense the charities of the Church ; the deaconsand 
desconesses rendered thom aid in this work. Widows and orphans 
sel eceee yore A class of widows are spoken of ag 
“enrolled."* They were wholly supported by the Church, and 
rendered special services, although they are nat to be confounded 
with the “order” of widows which grew up in the second century. 
Industry and frugality are enjoined in order that the Christian may 
have the means of helping the needy. Church members are urged 
by Paul to set aside on every Sunday what they can spare for the 
* A selfish, niggardly spirit on the part of the rich is de- 
nounced by James.‘ The love-feasts, where the provisions were 
furnished by the disciples, gave an opportunity for the more pros- 
perous to make liberal contributions for the sustenance of poorer 
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Tho Jowish Christians at first froquented the synagogues 
They continued to observe the festivals appointed in the law, and 
Wontip; the ODly by degrees connected with them Christian ideasand 
denis ore facta. They kept the Sabbath on Saturday, according to 
ont dy. the Mosaic commandment. But, side by side with this 
observance, there grew up the custom of meoting for Christian 
worship on the first day of the week, the day of the Lord's resur- 
rection. We find a few references to meetings on that day among 
Gentile Christians In the Apocalypse it is designated as the Lord's 
day." In these apparently spontaneous gatherings of the first 
Christians, beginning with the meeting of the eleven Apostles in 
the upper chamber, we discern the first steps in the rise of an 
institution that was to supersede the weekly observance of the Old 
Testament, and to commemorate the world’s redemption, as that 
had been a memorial of its creation. We have no distinct mention 
of any yearly festivals among the Gentile Christians, It seems 
probable, however, that in some churches —for example, in Asia 
Minor — where Jewish and Gentile converts were mingled, the 
Passover continued to be kept, but transformed itself into a com- 
memoration of the closing scenes in the life of the Lord. 

‘The meetings of Christians were held at first in private houses 
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Aquila and Priscilla, being tont-makors, had nod of a largo room. 
‘We find that both at Corinth and at Rome they provided a place 
of assembly in their house. At Ephesus, Paul held meetings in the 
“school of Tyrannus,” Seale eid ea 


of the numerous buildings bearing the of sch hich 
mere ad for tings ey eighocs aasociitsc tere 


ena the apostolic age was a spontaneous expression of 
feeling. The order of worship was a free copy of the synu- 
ions from the Old Testament were read. Ex- 
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position of Scripture and spontaneous speaking followed. If a 
onset letter from an Apostle had arrived, it was road to the 


‘was in part the function of the 

i part sprung from the free, momen- 
of the worshippers present. No doubt the Lori's 
and it may be that benedictions and short 
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definite liturgy. The hymns were, 
individuals, and some by tho whole as- 
were from the Psalter, but there were 
hymns, agiicte ot which are found in the epistles.’ 
was by immersion, Whether in 

‘ing of water on the head was somo- 
as it certainly was subsequently, 
ia an open question. The first distinct reference to baptism by 
affusion is in the early writing called the ‘Teaching of the Twelvo 
Apostles,” written perhaps about 120, where the direction is given, 
in ease there is not « sufficiency of water, to pour water on the 
head thrice. The baptism of infants is neither explicitly required 
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fon among scholars. When Ireneus wrote (about 190), it was an 
establiabed custom ; but ho is the first author whoue recognition of 


the words spoken by Jesus to little children,* and in the idea of 

Paul that the offypring of a believing parent are “holy,” or within 

the pale of God's people.’ The connection of the Lord’s Supper 
* Col, iv. 165 1 Thows. y. 27. 41 Cor, xiv, 26; Col. ii. 16, 
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Beets She A postion mew Jo bi ant eer ee 
reconciliation. The belief in his divine sonship appears 
ie gph ms evil athe rte pede Mn 
as judge of the world, By Paul and John, his pre-existence and 
pasniiy se, eral nee The early Church, conscious that 
revelation had reached its climax, or that the “last times” had 


sive passages ;* and in Paul a deep mystical vein blends with the 
dialectic spirit. James is concerned to guard against the substitu- 
tion of theoretical soundness of doctrine for the practical perform- 
ance of duties, 

It was no part of the intention of the Apostles and their helpers 
to create a permanent literature, nor did they foresee that their 
‘the Xewte “titings, which were called into being by special wants 
tament writ and emergencies, often by an inability to visit in person 
ee the churches which they addressed, would be compiled 
into » volume and stand in the eyes of posterity on a level with 
“the law and the prophets,” For a considerable time the words 
and works of Jesus were orally related by the Apostles, and by other 
witnesses, to their converts, As the Apostles for a number of years 
spent much time together at Jerusalem, this oral teaching would 
naturally tend to assume n stereotyped form. This fact of an oral 
tradition preceding written narratives must be taken into account 
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by Luke alter the writing of the Gospel. We shall not be far out 
of the way in assuming 1.0, 80 as the date of this book. Of the 
General or Catholic Hpistles, the Epistle of James, the brother of 
ae se pacing ie sitet of ol in 
‘Testament writings. It was not improbably written as carly 

po The doubts thnt existed to some extent in the ancient 
Church as to the origin of Second Peter and of Jude, did not extend 
to the First Epistle of Peter, which must have been indited before 
a. 67, The Second and Third of John, like the Gospel by the 
same author, are among the latest of the New Testament docu- 
ments, Of the thirteen epistles of Paul, Colossians, Ephesians, 
i and Philemon were written, as we have already said, 
during his first imprisonment at Rome. Between the first and a 
second imprisonment is the probable place of First Timothy and 
‘Titus, while Second Timothy appears to have been composed dur- 
ing the second season of captivity, and to hare been the last product 
‘of the aged Apostle's pen.’ The question about the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was debated in ancient times, 
still occasions diversity of opinion. The prevailing judgment is 
adverse to the Pauline authorship, Luther is one of those who 
have ascribed it to the eloquent Alexandrian, Apollos, Many have 
attributed this writing to Barnabas. That it was composed while 
Jerusalem was still standing, is plain. Its design was to dissuade 
Jewish Christians from being betrayed by their fondness for the 
old rites into a desertion of the Christian faith. It exhibits the 
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typical character of these rites. The Apocalypee, at about the same 
time, foretold things shortly ‘to come to pass”—the downfall of 
Jewish and heathen ecclesiasticism, the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
prostration of the pagan dominion of Rome. On Rome, designated 
as Babylon, “drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus,”’ the heaviest penalties are to fall. 
Beyond these events in the near future, the author, after the man- 
ner of the Old Testament prophets, lifts the veil on the final scenes 
of triumph and of judgment. 
Rev. xvii 6 





PERIOD I. 


FROM THE APOSTULIC AGE TO CONSTANTINE 
(100-318). 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
OHAPTER IL 
‘THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL: ROMAN PERSECUTIONS, 


Muzstosanr effort in this period was mainly directed to the con- 
yorsion of the heathen. On the ruins of Jerusalem, Hadrian's 
colony of Aulia Capitolina was planted; so that even 

‘Tizmonst there the Church, in its character and modes of worship, 
Crea seay Gentile community. Christianity was early carried 
to Edessa, the capital of the small state of Osrhene, in Mesopota- 
mis, After the middle of the second century, the Church at Edessa 
sufficiently flourishing to count among its members the king, 
Bar Manu. At about this time the gospel was preached in 
Persia, Media, Parthia, and Bactria. We have notices of churchea 
in Arabia in tho early part of tho third century. They were visit- 
ed several times by Origen, the celebrated Alexandrian Church 
In the middle of the fourth century a mission- 
‘Theophilus, of Din, found churches in India, In Egypt, 
Christianity made great progress, especially at Alexandria, whence 
Oyrene and other neighboring places. In upper 
the Coptic language and the superstition of the 
obstacles in its path, Christianity had, nevertheless, 
early as towards the close of the second cen- 
time tho gospel had beon planted in proconsular 
conveyed thither from Rome, and there was a flour- 
at Carthage, In Gaul, where the Druidical syatem, 
its priesthood and sacrificial worship, was the religion of the 
population, several churches were founded from Asia Minor, 
Lyons and Vienne there were strong churches in the last quarter 
second century. At this time Irenwus, Bishop of Lyons, 
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speaka of the establishment of Christianity in Germany, west of the 
Rhine, and Tertullian, Mis Nenth Aten elie, speaks of Chris- 


oral teaching merely. 
From the accession of Vespasian (69-79), tho first of the Flavian 
emperors, the Church had been left at peace for almost 
Renien ana years. The cruelties of Domitian (81-96) have been 
Antonine related on a previous page. Nerva (96-98), who suc- 
cooded this tyrant, was a mild prince, He reversed in all points the 
policy of his predecessor. With Trajan (98-117) there began a 
now ora in the administration of the world’s government, A re- 
gard for the public welfare took the place of the personal passions 
and the irresponsible despotism of the preceding period. Trajan 
was equally eminent in camp and in council. Sagacious, just, 
good-tempered, simple in his ways, taking pleasure in the company 
of men like Tacitus and the younger Pliny, he might be expected 
to be averse to severe measures against his Christian subjects. 
But he was a conservative, with a will to uphold the old Roman 
system of public order, and to strengthen the empire against dis- 
integrating forces within, as well as against enemies on its borders 
Of the rapid growth of the Church, at least in certain places, we 
have an interesting proof in the correspondence of Trajan with 
Pliny, who was proprsstor in Bithynia. These letters, moreover, 
bring us to a landmark in the record of Roman persecutions, 
Pliny, writing in 111, represents that in that region many of both 
sexes, of all agos, and of every rank were acoused of being Chris- 
tians, This “superstition,” as he calls Christianity, had diffused 
itself in country places as well as in cities. The temples of the 
heathen gods had been almost forsaken. Victims for sacrifice had 
found few purchasers. He desired special instruction as to the 
method of dealing with this sect that had grown to be so numer- 
ous. In reply, Trajan decides that they are to be let alone, unless 
they are prosecuted by an accuser who gives his name, If con- 
victed, in case they refuse to supplicate the gods, they are to be 
punished. This response of Trajan is generally considered ap 
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‘in the conflict of the with the Roman state, as mark- 
ing the date when was made an illegal re- 


tude of tho state, as thus defined in relation to the Christian faith, 
‘was adhered to, with intervals of lenity and indulgence, from that 
time. Accoriing to the more common belief respecting the date of 
the doath of Ignatias, bishop of Antioch, it was during this reign, 
in 110, that he, more than willing to lay down his life for the Chris- 
tinn cause, was transported to Rome, and Lee pe per 
the Hadrian (117-138) was versatile and cultivated, 


portion of his reign in travelling through the provinces, personally 
attending to their condition and wants, His temper was moody, 
and in his Iast days cruel. He built costly temples and was a strict 
adherent of the old religion. Yet, in reply to the inquiries of a 
proconsul in Asia Minor, he said, in substantial accordance with the 
mandate of Trajan, that mere petitions and outcries of the popu- 
ace, demanding the death of tho Christians, were not to be hoeded. 
‘There must be a responsible complainant, and a trial and convic- 
tion in the usual way. False accusers were tobe punished. Under 
‘Marcus Aurelius (161-180), Christians suffered both from popular 
fury and from the government. The virtuous emperors were the 
most resolute in the attempt to keep out religiousinnovation. This 
wise and philosophic ruler finds in the bearing of Christian martyrs 
only signs of obstinacy, and their exultation appears to him, as it 
naturally might to a Stoic, a “ tragic show.” In this reign, risings 
of the populace against the Christians were frequent. These were 
‘occasioned by the terrible calamities which the empire sulfered. 
‘There was not only warfare without cessation; there were earth- 
quakes and inundations. Famine and pestilence swept away mul- 
titudes of men. In 166, there was a plague, from the destructivo 
effects of which, Niebuhr tells us that the empire never recovered. 
ot ‘These sufferings were all charged to the account of the 
Christians and their alleged impiety. There was perse- 

eution in Asia Minor. One of the martyrs was tho ven- 

erable Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who had sat at the feet of John 
tho Apostle, Tt was at the time of the Christian Easter festival, 
when the heathen were having their races and other games in the 
presence of the proconsul, Titus Quadratus. The aged saint wasar- 
reated by soldiers in « house in the neighborhood of the city, where 
he had taken refuge. He declined to avail himself of another oppor 


ies 


. 


tunity to escape, When he was required to curse chase ee 
awered br and eighty youre have T seryed tm, and baYan Samp 
me nothing but good ; and how could I curse him, my Lord and my 


of his time, was put to death at Rome. The Gallic churches of 
Lyons and Vienne suffered most. The details of their persecution 
are given in a letter from them to the churches of Asia Minor. 
Slanderous charges of incest and of other abominations practised in 
their meetings, were propagated and believed. Such rumors wero 
common in the case of Christians and of other sects whose assem- 
blies were private. The severity of the tortures, endured without 
flinching, even by young maidens, at the hands of heathen magis- 
trates, almost surpasses belief. The story of the torments borne by 
Ponticus, a youth of sixteen, and by Blandina, a female slave, aro 
of this character. Tortures prolonged from morning until night 
could only elicit from this delicate maiden the exclamation: “T am 

4 Christian ; among us no evil is done.” Pothinus, the aged bishop, 
who was past his nineticth year, was brutally treated, and after two 
days expired in prison. ‘The tale.of as alleged trace 
of rain, falling in answer to the prayers of “ the thundering 

a Christian body of soldiers in the army of Marcus Aurelius, 
largely, if not wholly, fabulous. An interval of rest for the Church 
followed, The ernel Commodus (180-192), the ignoble son of a 
noble father, was indifferent to religious divisions and rivalries, 
From the death of Commodus to the accession of Diocletian, 
period of ninety-two years, the emperors were appointed and de 
posed at the pleasure of the soldiers. Their treatment of Chris- 
tianity depended on their personal character and on the degres of 
The M acidier their zeal for the maintenance of the old Roman system 
emperors" of public order. It was not until Decius thata general 
persecution was undertaken. The closing part of the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus (193-211) witnessed a reversal of the mild policy 
which had marked the preceding yeara. There was persecution, 
especially in North Africa, where, among the martyrs, were two 
women, Perpetua and Felicitas, who evinced beyond most other 
the power of the Christian faith. To the former, ss she said, 
“the dungeon became a palace.” She did not yield to the pathetic 
entreaties of her aged father that she would recant, The persocu. 
tion was continued under Caracalla (211-217). The disposition of 
succeeding emperors to amalgamate different religions, and the in 
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pele eee ee ee eee ree 
‘This was truo in the caso of tho 


‘Under Maximinus, the 
the fury of the heathen populace, which was 







belief, 
So ple beeing gospel, by its inherent power, 
and without help of miracle, would supplant tho religion of the 


Pri Pannonian by birth, set out to restore the unity and 

vigor of the empire, He was bent on bringing-back the 
virtue and order of former day, and deemed a revival of the 
‘policy of Trajan and Marcus Aurolius the best means to that end. 
Renolved to extirpate Christianity, Decius adopted a systematic 
method for ies oi object. All Christians, within a given 
time, were to appear before o magistrate, abjure their religion, and 
offer sacrifice to the gods of Rome. Many remained stendfast, 
Not a few gave way to terror, and either joined in some way in 
heathen worship, or procured false certificates that they had done 
ao. Fortunately for the Church, the reign of Decius was short, 
‘Under Gallus (251-253), eel spreading over the empire, and 
the occurrence of drought and famine in various provinces, once 
up the wrath of the heathen. An imperial edict was 
‘sent forth requiring all Roman subjects to sacrifice to the gods. 
panera two Roman bishops, Cornelius and Lu- 
. ‘The work loft unfinished by Decius was taken up by Valerian 
‘whose decrees against: the Church were skilfully framed. 
‘They included special enactments against all Christians of rank and 
oes Tn this persecution Cyprian, the venerable bishop of 
to death, and also the Roman bishop Sixtus and 
eeRea hele chara Tn the case of Cyprian, the courtesy 
of the Roman officials and the extornal decorum of the whole pro- 
ceeding, on which Gibbon dilates, only enhance the horror of such 
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bishops 
practical toleration. Now, for about forty years, the Church en- 
joyed an almost unbroken rest. Then the last and most formidable 
of all the persecutions, not excepting the persecution of Decius, 
Diodetim, broke out. Diocletian, a man of great talents as a atates- 
’s-6 man, associated with him Maximianus as co-regent, and 
appointed two more Ciesara, each to rule an extensive district of 
the empire. One of these was Constantius Clilorus, The other 
was Galorius, who married Diocletian's daughter. Inatigated by 
Galerius, and stimulated by the old Roman conservative feeling, 
Diocletian, in 303, determined to exterminate the Christian religion 
and to reinstate the ancient system of worship. In pursuance of 
this plan, a series of edicts, each more rigorous than the 
were deliberately framed for the accomplishment of his purpose, 
Tho Roman prisons were soon filled with bishops and other clergy. 
After the abdication of Diocletian, the influence of Constantius 
Chlorus, who presided over Guul, Britain, and Spain, and had used 
his power to protect Christians, became more potent. But thenew 
Cesar, Maximinus, and Galcrius kept up their say proceedings. 
At length, in 311, Galerins saree changed hia scent pr. 
claimed toleration, In 818, Constantine, now the sole ruler of the 
West, in connection with his colleague in the empire, Licinius, 
issued, at Milan, an edict of full toleration for both religions, 
During the succession of persecutions which came to an end on 
tho accession of Constantine to supreme power and his adoption of 
Bohaviorot the Christian faith, there were very many who submitted 
{atctpe to imprisonment, torture, and death, Nota few, espe- 
reontion. —_ cially after long seasons of quict, lacked the courage to 
face the terror, and saved their livea at tho cost of their Christian 
fidelity, ‘To offer sacrifice to the heathen gods, to procure from the 
heathen false testimonies to the effect that they had renounced Chris- 
tianity, or to give up copies of the Scriptures on the demand of 
the magistrates, excluded those guilty of these offences from Ohris- 
tian fellowship, As to the total number of martyrs in the first 
three centuries, it was doubtless over-estimated by the Church 
fathers, but it has been underrated by Gibbon, who draws a larger 
inference than is warranted from a passage in Origen. Gibbon, 
moreover, fails to take into account tho multitude of instances 
where tortures were inflicted that resulted, not at once, yet eventu- 
ally, in death. It was the heroic age in the history of the Church, 
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when, with no aid from an arm of flesh, the whole might of the 
conqueror of: the world, was herself overcome by the bands of 


whose meek but dauntless courage was more 
than a match for all her power. 





CHAPTER I. 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE IN THE CHURCH. 


We have now to consiiler the organization of the churches 
the special topics are the rise of episcopacy, the incoming 
of tho sacerdotal idea of the ministry, the growth of the hierar- 
chical system until the closo of this period. 
Tn the New Testament, as we have seen, there are two classes of 
officers in each church, called, respectively, elders or bishops, and 
stim ‘Gencons. After we cross the limit of the first century 
nya we find that with each board of elders there is a 
to whom the nameof “ bishop” is speciully applied, although, for 


af 


i 


about which we are left, more or lesa, in the dark. This 
question of the origin of the episcopate, as a distinct 
office from the presbyterate, is one of them. To Tim- 
othy, ‘Titus, and other evangelists there was committod 
tendence of churches. But they discharged a 
‘mission, and if it may be called a “movable epiaco- 
is not thus deseribed in Seripture, and wns quite distinct 
localized episcopate with which we have to do. It is 
the language of Bishop Lightfoot, “that the 
by the history of the word ‘bishop,’ and its 
to the higher office, is the true solution, 
episcopate was created out of the presbytery ;” ‘ that 
‘was not so much an isolated act as a progressive 
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development, not advancing everywhere at a uniform rato, but ex- 
hibiting at one and the same time different stages of growth in 
different churches.” Polycarp is designated as bishop by Irenmua, 
who know him, But Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Church at 
Philippi, makes no mention of a bishop there in distinction from 
prosbyters, The Corinthians had no bishop when Clement, in the 
year 96, wrote to them his epistle, If the office had existed thero, the 
character and purpose of his epistle would have led him to make 
mention of it. In promoting the rise of the episcopate, the example 
of the presidency exercised by James at Jerusalom would have its 
effect in Syria, An early tradition ascribes a special agency in this 
matter to the Apostle John, who is said to have appointed bishopa 
in the churches of Asia Minor. Trenwus tells us that Polyearp was 
appointed by apostles. It was in these Syrian and Asian churches 
that the episcopate appoars to have first taken root. Personal emi- 
nenoe, derived it might be, as in the case of Polycarp, John’s dis- 
ciple, and of Clement of Rome, a pupil of Paul, from an intimate 
relation to an apostle, or from some other source of special esteem, 
would tend to give precedence to particular individuals, and to elo- 
vate them above their associate presbyters, It accords with experi- 
ence that a presidency should arise ina body of peers such as the 
elders of a church were, The Grock term for bishop, which had 
been used to designate prosbyters, was familiar to readers of the 
Septuagint, where it denotes an overseer. The same term, it would 
appear, was sometimes employed to designate an analogous office 
in heathen societies, both voluntary and municipal. The rise of 
sects and heresies, and the consequent demand for stricter disci- 
pline and for united action, would favor the riso of the episeopate. 
The bishop acquired importance, also, as the steward of the chari- 
table funds of thechurch. He was the superintendent of the dea- 
cons in their work, his financial responsibility had something to 
do with the building up of the office, But reminiscences of the 
primitive parity of ministers long continued. Jerome, 
the great scholar of the fourth century, as an illustration 
of this fact, adverts to a peculiarity in the Church of 
Alexandria. ‘With the ancients,” he says, “ presbyters were the 
same as bishops ; but gradually all the responsibility was deferred 
toa single person, that the thickets of heresies might be rooted 
out.” The subjection of presbyters he designates as a “custom 
of the churches." Down to near the middle of the third century, 
Jerome says, when a bishop died at Alexandria, the twelve presby- 
ters placed one of their own number in the episcopal office, That 
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meen cece without anyiscbeoquent ordination is implied in his 


tebe church are referred to—bishops and deacons, 
= “Nothing is said of a marked distinction of mnk between 
= them. A high importance is attributed to “apostles,” 
were travelling evangelists supported by the alms of the 
RM iattietaie? saa titaoc,” eho ace civ iaee 
ants, but might settle in a partioular place. ‘These three classes 


Eee asia displacement of the three classes of spiritual 
guides, whose call to their work depended on gifts of the Spirit, 
and who were tied to no particular flock, The bishops, the perma- 
nent officers of the local church, in the main absorbed their fune- 
tions, and, while retaining their local relation, each to his own 

‘were considerod as standing in a goneral relation to 
the entire Church. The episcopal office thus assumed an altered 
aspect and an increased dignity. 

‘The change to which we havo just adverted was one element in 
the consolidation of the churches. It was a factor in the develop- 
‘ment of “catholic” Christianity. As we pass the middle of the 
second century, and advance to its close, we discern the means by 
which this important transformation was effected. The motive 
leading to it was the peril in which the churches were involved by 
Gnostic errors, of which an account will be given hereafter. To 
erect safeguards against the corruption of the faith was an impulse 
ee ae” operative. One of these pro- 

was tho general adoption of a “rule of faith” 
Bese acs te toe detection of heresy. Another was the for- 
‘mation of a canon of New Testament Scriptures A third was an 
increased authority of bishops, and the position ascribed to them 
of enccessors of the apostles, Along with these means of union, 
‘the change in worship, by which the Lord’s Supper came to be re- 
garded a3 a sacred mystery, from which the presence of all, save 
communicants, was excluded, deserves to be mentioned. Moreover, 
a more definite theology was called into being as an antidote to 
heretical novelties, In this complex progress toward “catholic” 
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organization, the particular feature on which we are now comment 
ing, relates to the powers and functions of the clergy. 

More important than mere alterations in government and disci- 
pline was the introduction and spread of the idea that the ministry 
are possessed of the attributes of a priesthood. It was an idea 
that borrowed support from the old Jewish economy to which the 
‘Riss ot mov Christian system waa imagined to be analogous, Its 
ole, Bens sagpertisn cuny. ave coma from\ite mania 
heathen priesthood. This conception, once adopted, had the 
effect to exalt the clergy, especially bishops, in the popular estima- 
tion, and to separate the ministry, as a higher order, from the 
“laity.” Episcopacy at the outset was a governmental 
ment. The sacerdotal theory does not make its appearance prior 
to the end of the second century, Tertullian is the first author by 
whom it is suggested, and even he does not make un earnest mat- 
ter of it. It is evidently with him nothing more than a passing 
thought. In other places he asserts emphatically the universal 
priesthood of believers, ‘From hia writings,” eays Harnack, “one 
must infer that before 1». 200 the term priest was not in use to 
designate the bishop and presbyters of Carthage,” The same thing 
is asserted by Bishop Lightfoot. The prerogatives of the episco- 
Ponction of pal office were gradually acquired. In the ordination of 
vano, _presbyters it is probable that bishops and 
acted together. It is probable thst the bishop might, in certain 
cases, act alone. The question whether presbyters could act 
alone, is still a subject of controversy. There are instances on 
record where such ordination was disallowed, but earlier it may 
have been permitted, In the Western Church, confirmation by the 
imposition of hands became separated from baptism, As early as 
the middle of the third century, with the advance of the sucerdotal 
theory, confirmation became an exclusive prerogative of the bishop. 
In the Fast, this change did not take place. Infant baptism, infant 
confirmation, and infant communion were associated together. 
The right to confirm remained with the presbytera. 

Clement of Rome tells us that the apostles set over the churches 
presbyters and deacons, and provided that their places should be 
The cc oe of filled by other worthy men to be appointed by them with 

‘maces, the concurrence of the Church. The design is repre- 
“on aented to be to prevent disorder by keeping up an ux 
broken succession of officers, This idea of succession was familiar 
in municipal administration and in private corporations, ‘To Ire 
nous and Tertullian, the chain of Bishops—link within link—had 


al 


piss of Ignace that it i not th bishops, bt toe sbyters, 
who are the successors of the apostles ; and later, in tho achool of 


and laity of the partionlar clnrch over which he waa to preside. 
With the increase in the number of Christians and the advance 
of clerical powers, the number of offices increased. As early asthe 
teernsea ‘Mddle of the third century, mention is made of a class 
syaneret of subdeacons. Still earlier there is a notice of lectora 


‘The clergy were supported partly by collections and gifts of the 
congregation. But they pursued the customary employments of 
Opeapations society—tilled the sround, kept shop, worked at trades, 
‘otmeciert: held civil offices, ete, Cyprian protests against a long 


No one was allowed to become a clergyman who had been sub- 
jected to Oburch discipline. In the ancient Church, as among 
gpmtecttiooe the ‘contemporary heathen, there was a feeling averse to 

theclerer: xecond A second marriage was a bar to 
entering oe Christian ministry. In the East, marriages before 
receiving baptism were not counted asa part of this disqualifica- 
tion, No one who had married a widow, courtesan, slave, or mistress 
could be ordained ; but at what date this rule was adopted we can- 
not determine. 

‘The connection of churches with one another was partly infor 
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mal in its character, and partly organis. Christians made visits to 
other churches than those to which they belonged, somotimes for 


bishop, These letters admitted them to fraternal com- 
tons munion, News of threatened persecution was conveyed 
‘sherches. from one church to another. If a member was exoom- 
municated, information of the fact was given by the bishop to 
other churches. 

The first three centuries witnessed the gmdual growth of a 
hierarchical organization. In this, as in earlier Church arrange- 

ot ments, secular and political models had a large influence. 
feTiennty. The spread of the sacerdotal idea, and, along with it, the 
tendency to imitate the Jewish system, were not without 9 strong 
effect. 


Country churches, formed under the auspices of a neighboring 
city church, were affiliated with it, and had for their pastor a pres- 
Countryana byter from the parent church, subject to its 
Stybthom Rural churches planted independently had, each of them, 
its own bishop. The country bishops, for a considerable time, 
kept up their independence ; but most of these churches, before the 
beginning of the fourth century, were subordinated, like the class of 
rural churches first mentioned, to the neighboring city community. 
Thus each city bishop had a jurisdiction covering the town and 
the vicinity. At first the clergy of the principal church in a town 
officiated, in an appointed order, in the several places of worship, 
At a later day it became common to assign a presbyter to each of 
them as a permanent pastor, subject, of course, to the bishop of the 
town, whose special connection was with the principal church. 

‘The bishop of the metropolis of each Roman province 
acquired a precedence over other bishops within its limita. ‘This 

was owing to the rank of the city, for, generally speak- 

Saupe of ing, it was this consideration, more than any other, that 

Seblemwehy: determined the relative dignity of bishops Another 

consideration was the fact that, not unfrequently, from the provin- 

cial Leer gospel was planted in many other places, The 

itan arrangement was slow in being introduced in the 

West, because in that region the cities were comparatively few. 

The prerogatives of metropolitans were for a long time undefined. 

The theory of the equality and independence of bishops continued 
to be held, and on occasions was boldly asserted. 


—————— 
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‘The hierarchical led to the elevation to a still higher 
position of the bishops of a few principal cities, which were, 


lisr sense. The designation “archbishop,” first applied to all 
metropolitans, came at length to be a title of these metropolitans 
of the first rank. They were also, eventually, styled primates or 
patriarchs, in A elated the bishops of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and, especially, Rome. Tho political division of the 
empire into dioceses, when it was made, served to define the boun- 
aries of the larger hierarchical districts, 

The dignity of metropolitans was enhanced through synods, in 
which they were the presiding officers. Synods, analogous to what 
owas familiar in Greok political affxirs, began to be held in the sec- 
ond century, Their acts were called canons, and were considered 
to be binding on those who took part in them. The synods were 
held to be guided in their deliberations by the Holy Ghost. From 
them the lay element was gradually excluded. 

‘The Church stood forth, after the middle of the second century, 
a8 a distinct body. It claimed to be, in opposition to heretical 

eS poli and schismatical parties, the “ Catholic” Church. Mem- 

in this one visible Church was believed to be 
ee aries, Within the Church, and not beyond it, the 
Holy Spirit had his abode. The unity of the Church was secured 
and cemented by the episcopate—by the bishops, viewed as suc- 
coasora of the apostles The episcopate, like the apostolate, in 
which Peter was the centre of unity, was a unit. This idea is de- 
veloped and insisted on by Cyprian, who was involved in hard con- 
tests with dissenting sects. 

‘The | of the visible Church as one body, together 
with the exaggerated notion of Peter's precedence among the apos- 

clea f silent demand for a continuance of this 

Peewee primacy. Where should this be found—where could 
the central point of episcopal authority be discovered— 

save at the capital of the world, in the Church which, as men were 
coming to believe, Peter had founded, and of which he had boon 
‘the first pastor? This relation of Peter to the Church of Rome is 
first alleged not earlier than about 170. It was a representa- 
tion which easily found credence. The association of Peter and 
Paul with Rome made the Church there an apostolic see of the 
loftiest rank. The exalted political importance of Romo, and its 
transcendent fame among cities, lont an unequalled dignity to its 
bishop, The Roman Church was one of the largest ; it included 


ar 
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places ; it was the first to feel the cruel hand of persecution, and 
often the first to make known to the churches the approach of dan- 
ger; its officers stood in the most exposed place, and not unfre- 
quently perished as martyrs. All these influences conspired to di- 
rect the eyes of Christians to Rome as the foremost of the seats of 
ecclesiastical authority. Irenzeus, in a remarkable passage, gives 
the highest place to the Roman Church as a reliablo guardian of 
the traditions of apostolic teaching. Even Clement, the first writer 
after the apostles, apeaking for the church of Rome, chides the 
Corinthian church in a tone of almost imperious admonition. The 
distinction of Rome, however, in the age of Irenwus, and even in 
the age of Cyprian, was that of a guardian, not an expounder, of 
spostolic teaching. No right of dictation or control, no it 
in interpreting the Gospel, were conceded to it. And the sort of 
superiority attributed to the Roman bishop was accorded much 
more in the West than in the East. 
Excommunication was the first step in Church discipline, It 
was a custom that had existed nmong the Jews in tho case of here- 
Couret diet tiesand wrong-doers, Excommunicated Christians, who 
line, showed signa of contrition, formed a class of “ 
tents.” They had a special seat in the meetings for worship, and 
had to go through a course of public humiliation, the duration and 
severity of which were appointed by the clergy. This was the ori- 
gin of penance, and formed the “satisfaction " rendered by the re- 
penting offender. Yet inward compunction was always exacted and 
implied, and absolution was granted on the condition of its pres- 
ence. The bishop and other clergy laid their hands on the head of 
‘8 penitent thus restored, and admitted him to the Lord’s Supper. 
A distinction was made between venial and mortal sina. These 
last were held to forfeit the grace bestowed in baptism. A wide- 
spread and long-continued difference of opinion arose on the ques- 
tion whether persons cut off, as being guilty of mortal sin, from 
the fellowship of the Church—for example, those who had given 
way to terror, and renounced the faith—should, on the profession of 
repentance, be taken back to its communion. Schisms were oc- 
casioned by this warm dispute ; but the more lenient party, on the 
whole, maintained its ascendency. Such were the schisms of Feli- 
cissimus, in opposition to Cyprian, in North Africa; of Novatian 
in Rome; and the schism of Meletius, which was of a later date, in 
Egypt 
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spirit gained an increasing predominance over 
the free, ‘element. This was gradually superseded by the 


seriptions of the clergy were taking the place of the spontaneous 
Motus, UHeMAnces of inspired individuals—the ecstatic forms of 

ii But there was resistance to this tendency, 
‘which was moring in the direction of clerical authority and sacer- 
dotalinm. One fruit of the reaction against it was Montaniam, so 
Megan called from Montanus, a Phrygian, whom his followers 
oman, as the incarnation of the promised Parnclete. 
‘The Montanists laid emphasis on the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. 

them were numerous prophets and prophetesses, One of 
their tenets wasa belief in the speedy second coming of Christ. 
‘They were strenuous for strict discipline in the Church, in opposi- 
tion to what they deemed laxness and false lenity. There were 
many disciples of this system, especially in the West ; but Montan- 
ism was regarded and treated as a heresy. Its faith in continued 
prophetic inspiration, however, was shared by many who did not 
accept other peculiarities of the sect. The most conspicuous con- 
vert to Montanism was the enthusiastic Tertullian, 





OHAPTER IIL. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP. 


‘Tax surprising effect of Christianity in reforming tho lives of 
men is amply attested by Christian writers, Justin Martyr, in an 
eloquent passage, dwells on the fact that the slaves of 

ete sensuality have become pure in morals, the avaricious 
and miserly freely give to those in need, the revengeful 

pray for their enemies. Origen inquires if the recovery of so great 
® number of porsons from licentiousness, injustice, and covetous- 
ness could have been accomplished without divine help. Yet, he 
elsewhere observes, there are found in the churches “a greater 
number of those who have been converted from a not very wicked 
life than of those who have committed the most abominable sins.” 
yess;  LbG love of Christians for each other astonished the 
— heathen. There was a truth in the jibe of Lucian, which 
the humorist himself did not understand. “ Their Mas- 

ter,” he said, “has persuaded them that they are all brothers.” 
‘The fraternal kindness extended to strangers, and to Christians of 
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oni orca Mer aeeskaep ee are ese Hospitality and alms 
giving were universal among believers. Collections were regularly 
taken in the churches for the benefit of the poor. New converts 
would sometimes give their entire property to the Church. Spe- 
cial contributions were often taken for fellow-disciples—it might 


1s expressions of sympathy and helpfulness. When a 
Peano broke. out, it was noticed that the Christiaua aid not 
desert the sick or neglect the burial of the dead. Spy sda 
care of the heathen who had none to befriend them. 
not unknown before among the heathen ; tet the wend ait oto 
new force of meaning from the obedience rendered to the “new 
Yeoluot commandment” which Christ had given: “Love one 
Chrisians another,” While the early writers laud Christianity for 
the effects wrought by it, in contrast with the influence of pagan- 
ism, the complaints which they make of the faults of Christians, 
such as vanity, untruthfulnoss, and covetousness, show that ideal 
perfection is not to be claimed for the Church even in the days of 
ita comparative purity. 

Ono of the marked results of the gospel was the purification of 
domestic relations. Under the gospel there was “neither malenor 
imtoo female.” Woman was exalted as being a partaker, on a 
3 of equality, with man, in the communion with 
God and Christ. Marriage acquired a new sanctity. To the civil 
contract was added a religious service, in which the officers of the 
Church were present, Tho bride and bridegroom sat down to- 
gether at the Lord's Supper and presented an offering to the 
Church. In the prayer connected with the communion service the 
divine blessing was invoked upon them. Marriage with a heathen 
wns discountenanced, one main reason being that it would be im- 
possible for the believer to perform, without interference, the du- 
ties of the Christian life. Marriage with a heretic was, likewise, 
not allowable. 

‘The profession of Christianity, of necessity, placed a gulf be- 
tween the convert and the heathen around him. There was a wall 

of separation in social and political life. ‘This was the 
from he case even when there was no unnecessary rigor on the 
bens part of the disciple of Jesus. Where there was a need- 
less rigor, or unduo religious enthusiasm, the division between the 
two classes was still more wide. All agreed that the emperor 
should be obeyed unless he commanded the doing of an unright 
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cous act. Some doubted whether a civil office should be held by 
a Christian—whether it was consistent with humility. There waa 
astrong fecling against holding an office which obliged tho ineum- 
bent to inflict capital punishment. Many doubted the Inwfulness 
of serving in war; but it was allowed that a soldier, converted 


ployments, which involved a recognition of idolatry, magic, and 
astrology, were shunned, This ral cut off the Christian from a 
variety of lucrative occupations. Mythological conceptions, and 
heathen worship in some form, were involved in many branches of 
industry. This rule of itself excluded Christians from taking part, 

even by being present, in many customary amusements, 

in numerous festivals of different kinds, where idolatrous 
beliefs were implied or idolatrous practices were involved. The- 
atrical entertainments were disallowed, both on account of the im- 
morality connected with them, and as being incompatible with the 
wobriely becoming a Christian. Actors and those who trained 
them were excluded from the Church. Cyprian will not consent 
to the continuance of one of the last-named class in his former om- 
ployment. ‘The faithful bishop preferred to contribute to his sup- 
port out of his own purse. All gladiatorial combats were in the 
highest degree repugnant to Christian feeling. 

Christianity had a negative and a positive work to accomplish. 
‘On the one hand, it was obliged to oppose the world so far as the 
ual world was under the power of evil. It had to take an 
spd eet. aggressive posture in relation to all institutions and do- 

ings at war with the Christian spirit. On the other 
hand, it was a part of the task imposed on Christianity to take up 
and assimilate whatever in the world’s life was truly natural To 
purify and clovate, not to withstand or destroy, what was not 
‘wrong and was worth preserving, was incumbent on the Church. 
Hence, if there waa danger of laxness, there was a danger, like- 
wise, of an unwholesome austerity. Worldlinesa and asceticism 
wore the Scylla and Charybdis between which the Church was called 
to stoer its way. 

Asocticism is a natural product of the oriental religions, espe- 
cially of the religions of India, where monasticism has flourished. 
Orin — Among Among Christians, oriental influences played a very minor 

part in fostering ascetic tendencies. Such tendencies 
‘existed to some extent among the heathen in the Roman empire, 
in consequence of the decay of the old religions, the conflict with 
evil within the soul, and the despondent mood of men's minds 
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Bat Christian asceticism grew mainly out of that conflict between 
the flesh and the spirit, which the disciples of Christ were bound to 
wage, and, especially, out of the reaction against the prevalent sen- 
suality and worldliness, It was o natural impulse to forsake liter- 
ally s world which every holy feeling, not loss than the precepts 
of the Master, prompted the Christian to forsako in spirit. 
There was a rudimental form of asceticism in the Church, a 
“continence,” or mortification of the appetites, which manifested 
Tteeertint ‘itself in an increased value attached to fasting, and ina 
oe preference of celibacy to the married state, Not only 
did individuals set apart days of fasting for their own benefit ; the 
custom was established of observing Wednesday and Friday, until 
Yesing: three o'clock in the afternoon, as fast-days. They were 
canecr- called dies stationum, or sentry-days, when the Christian 
soldier stood on the watch. The penitent, when under Church 
discipline, practised fasting. The belief in the perpetual virginity 
of Mary, the celibate life of Jesus and of John the Baptist, and 
tho advantages sometimes belonging to the unmarried state as 
furnishing better opportunities for doing good, did much to create 
the impression that to abstain from marriage is a praiseworthy act 
of solf-donial. The most esteemed writers, from Cyprian back as 
far as Justin Martyr, give special honor to the class of women who, 
from early times, chose to remain single and to devote themselves 
to doing good. Consecration to virginity by a vow solemnly taken, 
which it was a great sin to violate, was an established custom in 
Cyprian’s time. The order of virgins continued. In the fourth 
century it was already the custom for them to wear a dark-colored 
dress, and to be invested by the hands of the bishop with a bridal 
veil, a symbol that they were wedded to the Lord. It may be 
here added that an order of widows, distinct from the class of poor 
widows noticed in tho Pastoral Epistles, appears in the fourth cen. 
tury. They are pledged to remain unmarried and to devote them- 
selves to doing good. From them the class of deaconesses was 
often recruited, the duties of both classes being similar, Bishops 
and presbyters did not marry after their ordination. ‘The eventual 
exclusion from clerical office of those who had married 
was a natural step to take, but it was not taken in the Western 
Church until a later period. In the West tho prejudice in fayor of 
a celibate clergy was carried to a further extreme than in the East. 
The more the clergy were exalted above the luity, tho higher rose 
the demands for # peculiar sanctity which were made upon them 
by the popular feeling, After the fourth contury, with the devel: 





ee ae rectangle, parted by rows of columns into 
aisles, that in the middle being the widest, and with a semicircular 
apse at one end where the tribunal of the magistrate was placed. 
In the houses of wealthy Romans there were domestic basilicas on 


But neither of these conclusions is established. The basilica, with 
its nave and aisles, and with the apse in the rear, affording places of 
honor for the bishop and presbyters, was reproduced for Christian 
uses. In front of the dais in the apse, additional space was inclosed 
‘on a floor somewhat elevated. This was the choir, where were the 


ing into the nave, were catechumens and penitents, In the quadran- 
Loyaen in front, was a water-tank for the washing of hands 
the church—an old Jewish custom. In the time 

reales there existed in some places stately church edifices. 
Tn Nicomedia tho church towered above the emperor's palace. It is 
after Constantine’s accession, however, that the era of church-bnild- 
ing on a seals of magnificence fairly begins, He built splendid 
asilicas in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Constantinople. For along 
period images in worship were conscientiously discarded. They 
= first came into use in families, The pagan custom of 
decorative painting was followed by Christians, who 

goblets, for example—the shepherd with a lamb on 

raiiare avd other pictorial emblems. Symbols in common 
tse were the dove, significant of the Holy Spirit; a fish, the Grock 
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word for which furnished the initial letters of the Sayiou 
and office ; a ship, typical of the voyage of the soul and of 
Church heavenward ; « lyre, to denote the believer's joy ; an anchor, 
® token of his hope, As early as the end of the third contury, re- 
ligious emblems were depicted in the churches. ‘The cross wasa 
common token among Christians, the sign of the cross being mado 
by them on many occasions, as on rising in the morning and in 
moments of sudden peril. Gradually a kind of magical efficacy 
began to be attached to this sign, Yet the cross was not pictured 
in the churches. 

The catacombs at Rome are ancient burial-places of Christians, 
excavated for this purpose ; Ss iC iahio SS eaaa 







sep 
elvis linet The date of the earliest Christian inscription 
72.0, ‘They contain small chambers in which the eucharist 
was colobrated, and the agape, or love-fesst, was held. These 
chambers were adorned with frescoes. A great number of objects 
have been taken from these ancient tombs, including bronze bella 
and other toys of children, mirrors, rings, various toilet articles, 
countless lamps. These things it was an early custom to deposit 
with the remains of the dead. ‘The paintings in the catacombs 
are frequently typical of eventa in Scripture, such as Abraham's 
offering of Isase, the flood with the ark floating on the watera In 
the cemetery of Priscilla is a representation of Mary and the child 
Jesus, of a comparatively early date—how early we cannot deter- 
mine. The epitaphs are instructive and touching. They express 
& joyful hope of the resurrection. 

Fasts, at first voluntary, came to be ordained by Church law. 
The Christian festivals related to Christ, and commemorated the 
Chrwtian - PTincipal events of his life, with his death, resurrection, 
feaivels and ascension to glory. On the Lord’s day, contrary to 
the custom on other days, prayer was offered, as a special token of 
joy, in a standing posture, The Jewish Christians, who were fol- 
lowed by the oriental churches, not only observed Sunday but 
Saturday also, The Roman Christians, on the contrary, fasted on 
Saturday. When we reach the time of Tertullian, about the 
year 200, we meet with recommendations to abstain, wholly or 
partially, fom secular labor on Sunday. The first yearly festival 
gonorally observed was Easter, standing in the room of the ancient 
Passover, Controversies respecting the time and proper mode of 
the paschal observance sprung up, the most notable of which was 
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ing of the Twelve Apostles” contains forms of prayer 


of prayer in an ancient book, called the ‘* Apostolic 

were not improbably in use before the end of the second u 
In the Diocletian persecution there is no account of any search fo 
books of devotion or of any surrender of collections of this sort. 
At that time they did not exist. Yet it is probable that forms of 
prayer were then in use, which were embodied later in the litur- 
gies, but were committed to memory. A reason for this course 
would exist in the veil of secrecy or mystery that was thrown over 
the eucharist, or the disciplina arcani. 

Toward the conclusion of the second century we find it to be 
the custom fo exclude non-communicants from being present at 
pisaiptan the Lord's Suppor. After the preliminary services, mt 
ssi." "tho close of tho addressoa by the bishop and 
the unbaptized were dismissed. From the Latin word signifying 
dismisgal (missa) the word mass is derived. The danger of perse- 
eution may have Ied at first to this privacy as regards the sacra- 
ment, but the iden of its peculiar solemnity, and the dread of 
fanation, were the main consideration, The example of the 
mysteries, and of the distinction which the heathen made between 
the initiated and the uninitiated was not without its influence, 
Catechumens who were preparing for baptism were divided into 
classes, and graduully instructed in the mysteries of the faith. 
In the course of the third century, it came to be cousidered a duty 
to observe silence in the presence of unbelievers and of the un- 
taught, respecting the more profound doctrines, such as the Trin- 
ity and the Atonement. Even the confession of faith at baptism 
was not to be committed to writing or disclosed. This reserve, 
extending thus far, continued until the heathen were converted, 
and the catechumenate passed away. After the sixth century we 
hear no more of this holy reticence—the disciplina arconi, as it has 
been called. 

Baptism was preceded by regular instruction. At Aloxandria, 
catechetkat OWing to the intelligence and mature age of many who 
{tee Igemiee Were to be prepared for this rite, catechetical instruction 
booed took on a more elaborate form. In this way there grew 
up in that city the first school of theology, or seminury for the 









time, it grew, in the Western Church, into what was known as the 
Apostles’ Creed. This, however, differed somewhat in form in the 
different churches, as Rufinus found to be the case when, late in 
the fourth century, he entered into the study of the subject. The 
name of Apostles’ Creed may have been first given to it because it 
‘was made up of the teachings of the apostles, either recorded in the 
ares pmlited by by tradition. A written symbol, contain- 
Fog rearte the Apostles’ Creed as we now have it, existed 
in at Rome, and ze aes evpotied by candidates for bap- 
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The Apostles’ 

founded with the “rule of faith,” which, however, was a 
‘and expansion of it. The “rule of faith” was a short statement 
of the main facts of Christianity, to which Irenwus, Tertullian, and 
Origen refer. From the latter part of the second century it served, 
but in varying forms, in the churches generally, as a shield against 
heretical perverters of the accepted doctrines. In the East there 
was little check upon changes in its form, and so it was not per- 
petunted. It was in Gaul, in the fifth century, that this venerable 
attained to the precise form in which it has come down to 
ua in the Latin Church. In the administration of baptiam, the 
recipient renounced the service of Satan and the idolatry of the 
heathen. In the middle of the third century, we have the first 
notice of the use of formulas of exorcism in conjunction with this 
rite. Tho bishop laid his hands on the person baptized, using the 
sign of the cross and anointing him with oil. There were other 
eeremonies which were peculiar to certain places, such as the par- 
taking of milk and honey, emblems of the blessings promised to the 
believer, ‘This custom existed in North Africa, Infant baptism is 
murray Fovognized asa rite of the Church by Tronaus, and by 
Origen, who calla it an Apostolic custom. Tertullian 
urges a delay of baptism Later fathers do the same on the ground 
‘that for sins committed after baptism, forgiveness is harder to be 
obtained. Sponsors confessed the faith in the name of the child, 

and engaged to give him a Christian training. 

Early in the second century the agape, or love-feast, became 
‘ee disconnected from the Lord's Supper. Occasional im- 
and excesses at the table, and false im- 
putations on the part of the heathen, would explain this changa 
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The peculiar ideas of sacredness, which gathered more and more 
about the eucharist, would naturally have an influence in this direc- 
tion. The bread and wine were contributed by the flock and dis 
‘The tora's tributed by the deacons, the clergyman’s prayer of thanks 

giving to the rite its name—the Eucharist. The bread 
and wine were conveyed to those who were not able to leave their 
houses. In North Africa and in other places, after the beginning 
of the third century, an increasing conviction that the rite was 
clothed with a mystical efficacy, led to the custom of bringing chil- 
dren to the sacrament. The ordinary practice was for the com- 
munion to be received on Sunday of each week. The reception of 
the Lord’s Supper attended every event in life which was deemed 
of extraordinary moment. Among these occasions were the anni- 
versaries of the death of loved friends) The day when a martyr 
died was kept as his birthday, or the day of his entrance into a 
higher life. On these natal days of the martyrs, Christians gathered 
about their burial-places; their good deeds and their sufferings 
were called to mind, and the sacrament was received. That prayers 

for the dead, who, though believers, were conceived of a3 
Star still imperfect, were offered up on these and some other 

occasions, we have proof as early as the beginning of the 
third century, and the custom is then spoken of as one long estab- 
lished. An instance of prayer for the dead among the later Jews ia 
given in the Second Book of Maccabees.’ During the second century 
these observances were mostly kept within bounds. In the third 
century, a very high value began to be attached to the intercessions 
of martyrs, both before and after their death. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND DOCTRINE, 


‘Tue Fathers, as the writers of the first six centuries are called, 
partake in general of the literary faults which characterize the period 
or Of decadence in Greek and Roman literature. Some 
Datristia of them, among the earlier authors especially, show in 
their style their lack of education. Among the patristic 
writers, however, are some who, in point of learning, are fully equal 
to the best of the contemporary classical authors, and even surpass 
1 IL, Maccabees xii, 48-45. 





tres at mee ceo held in that 
pot So far did the Greek influence prevail that not until the 
beginning of the third century did Latin writings of any importance 
eee eer 
inces in are first composed in 
oro 


Apostolic Fathers are a group of writers thus named from 

Parma hr personally conversant with one or 
a ee of tho apostles, They are earnest and practical, 
but, as a rule, are not on a high level intellectually. ‘The 


‘accustomed to use in divine service, What is called the Second 
Epistle of Clament is a homily by an unknown author (about 
140). Seven epistles of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, exist in a 
Jonger and shorter Greck form. The three which exist in the 
‘Syriac language are the result of an abridgment of the correspond- 
ing epistles. The seven as found in the shorter Greek are 
probably genuine. That they are wholly free from interpolation 
we cannot bo sure. Those epistles were written while the author 
‘was a prisoner on the way to Romo to suffer martyrdom. They 
manifest a thirst for the martyr’s crown. They insist, with tedious 
iteration, on the necessity of order in the churches, to be secured 
by obeying the bishop. Yet in the letter to the Romans, there is 


appear to be all from one author. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 

‘the date of which is about 150, is not unworthy of the 
‘yenerablo martyr who had sat nt the feet of the Apostle John. Par- 
haps a score of years earlier, a certain Hermas, not the Hermas to 
‘whom Paul refers,’ wrote “The Shepherd,” composed mostly of 
visions and parables, in an apocalyptic vein. They purport to be 
communications from an angel, rebuking the sins of Hermas him- 
self and of the Church, There is internal evidence of tho early 
date of the work. For example, bishops are not distinguished from 

+ Rom. xvi. 14. 
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preabyters, It was thought to be highly: Highly edifying: andi fieia peeigs 
was very widely circulated in the early Church. Hermas was the 

of those days, but without the genius of the tinker of Elstow. 
‘The epistle ascribed to Barnabas was not written by him. Its date, 
however, is probably not later than 120, We can aflirm with con- 
fidence that it was composed early in the second century. Bat the 
author blunders in his description of Jewish coremonies in a way 
impossible to a Levite like Barnabas. The writer was a Gentile 
Christian, probably an Alexandrian, who is opposing judaizing fo- 
menters of division. He explains that the ritual of the Jews has 
passed away, and by the free use of allegory seeks to bring out the 
spiritual meaning of the ordinances, for the edification of Christian 
believers. Tho gem in this class of compositions is the anonymous 

to Diognetus. It is spirited in style, and has no doctrinal 
fault save an antipathy to Judaism, which is pushed to an extreme. 
Valuable fragments of Papias, a contemporary of John the Apostle, 
are preserved in citations of the ancient Church historian, Eusebius 

Fow post-apostolic writings are of earlicr date than ‘The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” a manuseript copy of which was dis- 
covered in 1875. It is a manual, the first part of which is com- 
posed of instructions in practical duty for catechumens, These are 
followed by rules respecting the reception to be accorded to differ- 
ent classes of Christian teachers and their proper demeanor, to- 
gether with regulations bearing on tho rites of worship and on dis- 
cipline. The little work concludes with exhortations to vigilance 
and to the holding of frequent meetings for mutual edification, in 
view of the dangers and terrors of the latter days and the expected 
advent of Christ. The first six chapters of the “Teaching” are 
thought by some scholars to have been a Jewish manual of instruc~ 
tion for the young, which was adopted, enlarged, and edited by a 
Christian writer. 

While Christians were persecuted by magistrates and mobs, 
they sought to convince their adversaries, and to overcome preju- 
‘The Apolo. ice, by arguments addressed to reason. The Christian 
Coed cause was defended by the class of writers called Apolo- 
gists. Some of their works were inscribed to emperors to dissuade 
them from persecution, and some were appeals to the body of 
heathen or of Jews. A part of the Apology of Aristides of Athens 
(124) has lately been found. Among the works of this clus which 
survive from the second century, are three treatises of Justin, “ phi- 
Josopher and martyr.” He had studied different systems of Greek 
philosophy, giving his adhesion finally to the Platonic. After his 
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conversion he still wore the philosopher's mantle, and, without hold- 
ing any office in the Church, travelled from place to place, teaching 
the gospel by conversation with such as were willing to confer with 
him. At Rome he addressed his First Apology to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, about 188. Afterwards, in 161, he inscribed a Sec- 
to Marcus Aurelius. His third work, the Dialogue 
with Trypho, is an attempt to convince Jews of the messiahship of 
Jesus, and to answer their usual objections to the Christian faith. 
‘The writings of Justin Martyr, besides bringing beforo us the rea- 
soning by which heathen objections and calumnies were met, lifttho 
a ocesiors cf neta not long 
after the upostolic age. Tutian, a Syrian by birth, was an itinerant 
Poe, ke Jin, by whom ho was converted. Ho attacked 
in a “ Discourse to the Greeks,” which was 
Sete ak ‘He was the first to weave the four 
Gospels into a single varrative that has been recently recovered, the 
“ Diatessaron,” or Gospel of the Four. In 177, Athenagoras, pro- 
viously an Athenian philosopher, wrote an apologetic work bear- 
ing the title “An Embassy concerning the Christians.” A con- 
temporary, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, addressed a work in 
vindication of the gospel toa friend named Autolyous, Hermins, 
who had beon a philosopher, wrote a book of a satirical cast, en- 
i “Mockery of the Heathen Philosophers.” The apologies 
just named are all extant. Among the lost writings, the “ Memori- 
als” of the Apostolic and post-Apostolic Age, written in the middle 
ee 2 seein pes: 8 Chicistian of Jewish extrac- 
tion, might, perhaps, be classified under this head. It was the ear. 
Jiest of the Church histories after the days of the apostles. 

‘There is one apologist who wrote in Latin, and who wrote with 
no small degree of vigor and elegance. This is Minucius Felix. 
‘inwine His date and place of residence are not ascertained. Ho 
Ls is thought to have been a lawyer at Rome, and it is nob 
improbable that he wrote his “Octavius” before the close of the 
second century. It is an imaginary dialogue between a Christian 
and a heathen. 

The ablest writera of this period were the Alexandrian teachers. 
Alexandria was the seat of a great university, with its large libraries, 
Pisco its learned professors, and its throng of inquisitive and 

Srantemer uctive-minded youth. ‘There, in the Jewiah philosophy 
Of Philo, Plato's teaching had been blended with the doctrine of 
‘Moses and the prophets, and by moans of allegory the Olt Testas 
tment bad been made to re-echo with a modified sound the teaching 
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of the Greek schools of thought. In such a os ae 
eae ns = be tl 
feieal ecpleseiooe ital mre adresoed. teas ere 
ordinary churches, Thus the catechetical school developed itself 
into a theological seminary, where abstruse points of divinity were 
handled and young men were trained for the clerical office. The 


the first attompt to build a bridge botween Christianity and the 
wisdom of the Gontilos, As far as philosophy was ‘the 


the school of Philo. The method of allegory which characterized 
the Rabbinical schools was continued in the interpretation of 


monly designated, to distinguish him from the Roman 

fathor of the samo namo. Cloment had travelled far and wide, had 
been a diligent student of philosophy, and was versed in the ancient 
classics. He exhibits in his works a fertile though discursive 
genius, anda mind both deep in thought and broad in ae 
pathies. He leads the way in discerning the points of affinity 
between choico utterances of the heathen sages and the feackies 
of the New Testament. Eminent as Clement was, he was 

Scie, stripped in the qualities that make up a great pri 
a gian by Origen, called, from his hereulean labors, the 
Adamantine, ‘This illustrious scholar and thinker was a pioneer in 
the department of systematic theology ; he wrote the most prom- 
inent and valuable of the early defences of the against 
the attacks of heathenism—his work in reply to Celsus; he spent 
twenty-seven years in preparing his edition of the Old Testament, 
the Hexapla ; and, by his commentaries, he did a greater service 
in the exposition of Scripture than any other of the early patristic 
writers. Ho sanctioned, however, by his example, the allegorical 
method of exegesis to which we have referred. His influence ag 
an instructor of the clergy, a3 well as an author, was very exten- 
sive. The enmity of his envious bishop, Demetrius, did not rob 
him of the esteem of the churches, The tendency of Origen's 
thought was spiritual as well as speculative, This appears in the 
Aloxandrian ideas respecting the resurrection, the sacraments, and 





Bi ince Trenwus, whose copious treatise “Against Heresies "—for 
| this ie its title—is one of the principal Christian writ- 





‘West, being first a presbyter, and then, as the successor of Pothi- 
nus, bishop af Lyons. His work is an elaborate confutation of the 
Gnostic heresies, whose disciples were then the most formidable 
adversaries of the Church and of tho gospel. Hippolytus, a hearer 
of Irensus at Lyons, and bishop at Portus, near Rome, composed 
a “‘Refutation of all Heresies.” ‘The root of the heresies, as he 

ee tee ee 
African writers aro the pioneers in tho creation of « 
atin Christian Yiteratare. ‘The first of these to attain distinction, 
‘and in this period the most eminent ofall of them, was Tertullian, 
‘He was familiar with Roman law, and seers to have been, 
before his conversion, an advocate, He introduced 
Tegal phraseology and Roman legal conceptions into 
= theological discussions. He was endowed with genius, 
sed 'hewe'e nian of sincere and earnest Christian feeling, He 
oom so that a certain extravagance and a pas- 
tone pervade his writings. They relate to a multiplicity of 
themes, both doctrinal and practical, His native fervor had much 
= to do with his adoption of the tenets of the Montanista. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in contrast with Tertul- 
on Church government and discipline, with a 
of atyle in keeping with his native character, and with his 

of activity as an ecclesiastical leader. 

ere were not wanting apocryphal and spurious writings in 
e oo Ellen Oracles ” is a collection of prophecies, 
5 and antedating the birth of Jesus, and partly Chris. 
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tian, They relate to the Messiah and his work, and were in 
vented with a pious intent to disseminate what their authors 





ssw Clementine Homilies,” with two later works based upon 
them, the “ Recognitions” and the “Epitome,” oe a ee 

romance, tocome from Clement of Rome, and 
oxhibiting a type of doctrine in which Ebionitie and Gnostic ele- 
menta are mixed in about equal proportions. The “ Homilies” were 
composed somewhere about 170. The apocryphal gospels now 
extant were composed later than the limit of this period, to fill out 
blanks in the evangelists’ record of the life of Jesus, or to promote 
some doctrinal interest. Portions of three or four of these later 
gospels may have been composed earlier, and are, perhaps, identi- 
cal with writings mentioned by authors of the second or third cen- 
tury, Such apocryphal gospels as existed in the present period, as 
the “Gospel of the Egyptians,” had but a local and limited eireu 
lation. They were quite as apt to be didactic tracts as narratives, 
‘The “ Gospel of the Hebrews,” used by the Ebionites, was based on 
‘Matthew, and Marcion’s gospel, it is quite evident, was an abridg- 
ment of Luke, 


The Church in the second century stood in opposition to the 
generic forms of heresy, Ebionitism and Gnosticism. 

The judaizing Christians were called Ebionites, 1 name seal 
ing ‘the poor,” or " poupers." This name was originally given 
‘The Ebion- the way of derision by pape 
~ generally, The Ebionites embraced all those who re- 
fused to give up the Old Testament ceremonial observances, But 
they included two classes which were distinct from each other. 
‘The Nazareans clang to the ancient ceremonies, but they did not 
denounce the Gentile believers They were the remnant of the 
more moderate Jewish Christians who were not prepared to sur- 
render the national customs. Late in the fourth century they still 
lingered in the synagogues of the East. The more rigid Ebionites 
were the successors of the judaizers of the Apostle Paul's time. 
‘They were bitterly hostile to this apostle, They considered Jesus 
to be a prophet, the promulgator of the law in a more rigid form, 
and held that at his baptism, on the significance of which they laid 
great emphasis, he wns furnished with his higher powers They 
denied his miraculous birth, and passed lightly over his 
and death. With the Gentile believers who did not adopt the 
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Jewish rites they would have no fellowship. The only gospel which 
they used was one form or recension of Matthew. 


‘We find traces of third sort of Ebionites who differ from both 
‘ites, as they may be called, whose views were a mixture of Jewish 
Christian or judaizing opinions with notions caught up by Chris- 
tian fugitives from Jerusalem, in the time of the siege, from the 
Essones dwelling near the Dead Sea. Some of these Essenian 
Ebionites, who may with equal propriety be styled Gnostic, we 
find in Asia Minor during tho lifetime of the apostles. Ono of the 


Sabai ae oerena Sas exror wes Gaeticim 
The Gnostics comprised numerous and widely scattered parties, 
= which followed different leaders, The germs of this 

Geol Feresy aro brought to our notice in several books of the 
New Testament, The presence of persons infected with this kind 
of error in the Church at Colosse created apprehension in the 
mind of Paul.’ Gnostics are referred to by John when he speaks 


‘Their aim was to reduce Christianity toa philosophy, and to ex- 
Libit its relation to previously existing systems, in particular to the 
Old Testament. Hence they drew their materials from various 
quarters, and while intending to honor Christianity wore really 
eclectics in religion. A leading feature in their creeds was oriental 
dualism, which after the conquests of Alexander was largely min- 
gled, especially in Egypt and Asia Minor, with Greek philosophical 


urge, was not the Supreme Being, Evil they identified with matter. 

‘To the Supreme Being, the Absolute, no predicates can be attached. 

‘He is the ineffable one. From him emanate beings called “ mons,” 

forming a chain of existences below him, and filling up the void 
1 Col, it 5-23, #1 John ty, 3, 
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Leader rte ahs acne ieee 
attributes—attributes conceived of as personal— 

SeBioh  aa eeaube SEE wee TA lc ‘Thus in the room 
of the abstract ideas of Greek philosophy we have mythological 
like the creations of oriental phantasy. The questions 


philosophy : 

matter originate? What is the origin of evil? How is evil to bo 
escaped? What is the nature and destiny of man? Men were 
divided by them into threo classes—the spiritual, the psychic, and 
the carnal. The liberation of psychical natures, children of light, 
from their entanglement in matter, was the procesa of redemp- 
tion. The historical Christ was a mere man, but ho was the mask or 
yehicle of a higher won, the heavenly Christ, who acted in him 
and through him, but without being really incarnate. Gnosticism 
would have severed Christianity from its organic relation to the 
Old Testament system. It was thus the antipods of Ebionitism. 
It was a bold attempt to build up a cosmology and a philosophy of 

history, in which redemption through Christ should find a place. 
‘There were two general divisions of Gnostic systema In the 
Judaistic Gnostic systems, whose principal seat was Alexandria, 
the Deminrge, while inferior, was still subordinate tothe 
ot Goce Supreme God, and unconsciously carried out his designs, 
In the Anti-judaic systems, which sprung up mainly in Syria, the 
Demiurgo was conceived of as hostile to the Supreme Being, by 
whom his designs are baffled. One of the earliest of the judaiz~ 
ing Gnostica was Cerinthus, supposed to be a native of Alexandria, 
who is described as a contemporary and opposer of the Apostle 
John at Ephesus. His system contained a large admixture of 
Ebionitism, Yet he distinguished the maker of the world from 
God, and the earthly Jesus from the heavenly Christ, who was con- 
nected with him in a temporary union, The most famous leaders of 
this class of Gnosties wero Basilides (c. 180) and Valentinus (e. 150), 
Saturninus was an eminent teacher in the Anti-judaic branch of the 
Gnostic schools. These rejected the Old Testament system, finding 

no bond of friendly connection between Judaism and the gospel. 
In the religions of the East, the serpent figures prominently, 
now as the insidious author of evil, and now as opening beneficently 
the gates of knowledge to men. The Ophites, with the 
kindred sects of Nassseni and Peratw, made much of 
the serpent as the redeeming power, mingled astrology with their 
teachings, and were hostile to the Old Testament religion, This 


‘The Ophites. 
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Maat oe esi wo Sarbanes, that they called them 
solves Cainites, and the evil characters of the Old Tee- 
tament to be those who wero really deserving of honor. 

One of the most noted of the representatives of the Anti-judaic 
tendency was Marcion, a native of Sinope inPontus. He could find 
aren, 20 Point of union between justiceand love. ‘Tho retribu- 
<1 tive feeling ascribed to God in the Old Testament, struck 


tles, and the gospel of Luke ina mutilated form. He expurgated 
from the third gospel passages in which the Old Testament law 
‘was recognized as of divine origin. Marcion was an earnest man, 
sincerely mistaken in his convictions, and he won many adherents. 


‘Under tho head of Gnosticism, it is proper to make mention of 
the Manichmans, whose influence, for a number of centuries after 
‘the Mant. they arose, was very important and wide-spread. Tho 
umes Christian ingredients form #0 minor a part in their creed 
that Manichwism, in its primitive form, is rather, like the faith of 
Mohammod, to be considered a distinct religion. What we know 
of Maui, its founder, is mostly derived from untrustworthy and con- 
fliicting legends We may believe that he was a Persian of high 
eg a Se Eabiyonin, sn there imbibed no. 
tions or other sects of ‘‘Baptizors,” 
aad ae ngs with Christian elements ; that in his thir- 
ticth year (245 an. lhe came forwani in Porsia as a religious 
teacher claiming to be inspired, and taught a medley of opinions, 
the ground-work of which was the Semitic or Babylonian religion, 
se not the Zoronstrian, although characteristic Persian beliefs 

with other elements in his system ; that he won 

Gat ia Gi wis Really, in 276, put to death by the Persian gov- 
ernmont for his deviations from the creed of Parsiam. He com- 
posed many works, allof which are lost. In the Manichan system, 
secparianed by i adherents, the universe was divided into a 
Kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkness, in antagonism to one 
another. In human nature, the two elements, owing to the agency 
of Satan, a product of the kingdom of darkness, have become 
To ing the light from the bonds of darkness is a 

ec is the work of a succession of prophets, of 
the celestial Christ, not the Jesus of the Jews, is one. The 

I ase fa woe have toate ayes is tho sun, 
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was severely ascetic as wellas dualistic. There were rigid fasts, and 
marriage was abjured. The ascetic features of the system appear 
to indicate a Buddhistic source. The sect was thoroughly organ- 
ized. At the head were twelve apostles. The elect were a class 
above the ‘ auditors" or novices. Manichmism spread in the East, 
and gained a great number of disciples in the Roman empire. 
Augustine, before his conversion, was for a number of years one 
of its adherents. They were persecuted by Diocletian, and by the 
Christian emperors who followed him. They were banished by 
Valentinian IT. Under Justinian, to be 1 Manichman was a eapi- 
tal offence. Yet the main idens of the sect lingered, in one form or 
another, among sectaries in the Church until the thirteenth 
century, 

Gnosticism was not an unmixed evil. It was the first attempt, 
crude though it'was, to place Christianity in an intelligible relation 
to other great religious systems, and to the plan of history. It 
stimulated the development of theological science. Its a} 
influence in this direction is seen in its opponents, such as Irenmeus 
and Hippolytus It was at Alexandria and Antioch, the principal 
seats of Gnosticism, that systematic theology first arose and flour~ 
ished. On the other hand, Gnosticism is perpetual warning 
against the confounding of physical with moral evil, and tha re- 
duction of redemption to a process of nature. 


Jesus wrote nothing. The disciples whom he trained were not 
selected with reference to qualifications for literary composition. 
ise of the ‘LO this sort of work they would not be naturally in- 
Kew Tete. clined. ‘The writings of the apostles, Paul included, were 

"supplementary to their oral teaching. They were called 
out by emergencies, like the troubles in the Church at Corinth or 
Paul's inability at the time to visit Rome. They were generally 
sent by messengers, who were to add to them oral communications, 
‘There was no thought of compiling these letters or the gospels into 
a volume At the outset, the sacred “Scriptures,” the 
cited as such, were the books of the Old Testament. With them 
the words of the Lord were quoted as of divine authority, As early 
as 4, 150, as we learn from Justin Martyr, the gospels included 
in the canon were read in the Christian assemblies on Sunday. 
But the apostles were always regarded as specially chosen for their 
work and as specially inspired. When heretical sects arose, and 
ewpecially when they began to circulate forged apostolic writings 
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there was a new interest awakened in the collection and preserra- 
tion of the genuine writings of the apostles. By them the ortho- 
dox traditional creed could be fortified aguinst the perversion and 
tmisrepresentation by which it was assailed. The heretics were al- 
‘ready in the field with canons of their own framing. Marcion made 
‘@ collection with a view to support his eccentric opinions. Tho 
churches proceeded to join with the four Gospels, whose authority 
as records of the life and teaching of Christ had before become 
established, the other writings of apostolic authorship. Theso 
collections were not, at the beginning, uniform in their contents. 
Certain books were known in one place that were not known in 
another. Certain books might be deemed genuine by some, but 
be doubted by others. A landmark in the progress of the forma- 
Piast [tn tion of the canon is furnished by the oldest versions. 
‘The Syrian translation, or the Peshito, and the Old 
Tatin translation, which was in use in North Africa, date from the 
part of the second century. The Peshito omits the Second 
‘and Third Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse. The Old Latin omits the Epistle of James and 
the Second Epistle of Poter, and at first the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Such variations continued to exist until the end of this period. A 
little later, Eusebius, writing about 325, enumerates seven writings 
now in the Now Testament which were not universally received. 
‘aon, He calls them Antilegomena. These disputed books 
Senea* were the Epistles of James and Jude, the Second Epistle 
of Peter, the Second and Third of John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. Several books not embraced in our canon 
were held in special reverence, and were often read in the churches. 
‘These were the Hpistles of Clement of Rome and Barnabas, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. At length the line was distinctly drawn 
which excluded these, as being of lower rank, from the list of 
canonical writings. 
‘In opposition to heretical speculations, great weight was laid 
eee = socizoe) of evidence) reepecting the teaching of 
the apostles, The principal churches were honored as 
je” the witnesses to what this had been, and as its trust- 
worthy guardians. The authority of the Scriptures was 
considered to bo final and conclusive ; but their inner sense the 
Alexandrians held that not all were capable of discerning. Ac- 
‘cording to this school, a more than common development of faith 
‘was requisite for this peculiar insight. The tendency was to high 
‘views of the extent of inspiration, such as the weve cherished in 
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regard to the Old Testament books ; but the Alexandrians svoided 
extremes on this subject. The defences of Christianity were ; 
Deteoces ot 0 to the nature of the attacks made upon if. In 
Shrutianlty. Heriod, as distinguished from subsequent times, it was 
the personal character of Christians that specially called for vindi- 
cation. Changes of atheiam, of sedition, of misanthropy, of secret 
violations of decency and morality, wore repelled. But the assail- 
anta of the gospel, Celsus in particular, bring forward a great 
variety of imputations relating to its contents and to the station 
and characteristics of Christian believers, Many modern aspersions 
upon Christianity were anticipated on the pages of this early and 
astute antagonist. 

The early fathers generally claim that an obscure knowledge of 
God is innate in the human mind, but they make use of arguments, 
ae especially the argument from design. Tertullian dwells — 
Poomnne on the spontaneous testimony of the soul, uttered under 

excitement and in unguarded momenta, when naturs 
speaks out, Christian teachers did a great work in purifying the 
minds of believera of gross, materialistic associations connected 
with the Deity, the effect of heathenism. The Alexandriana were 
peculiar in holding that divine punishments are purely disciplin- 
ary in their intent. The eternity of matter was denied, and the 
world was held to have been created out of nothing, One of the 
distinctive features of Christian doctrine was the assertion of a par- 
ticular providence, The care of God extends to all individuals, 
and over all occurrences, whether great or small. But with all the 
emphasis which the fathers of this period lay upon the universal 
‘the frewom providence of God, they hold to no predestination that 
ofthewil. clashes with the freedom of the human will. The ap- 
polslrsant af. tien to coward or jeenichment. tn Ga ecg 
on the divine foreknowledge of their free and responsible actions. 
Having fatalism, as it was inculeated, for example, by the Stoica, 
to resist, the Church teachers kept clear of whatever could be con 
founded with this obnoxious tenet. 

We should not expect from the apostolic fathers the discussion 
of such # question as the relation of Ohrist to God the Father. But 
Theaivinity there is manifest in their writings a prevailing senpe of 
ape ha vaifun, auatoad wack cola Rect In Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and in the Epistle to Diognetus, the pretxist 
ence and incarnation of Jesus appear to be distinctly implied. Such 
views, it was claimed by writers of the third century, lay at the root 
of early hymns and doxologies. Justin Martyr is the first to de 
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‘velope the doctrine of the eee erioe Togs i locate 
Christ. Tt was the Word who appeared in the theophanies of the 


all things are made, to be not an act of God in time, but eternal. 
Tn the East there was more anxiety to hold fast to the distinction 
of persons in the Deity, and, at the same time, to shun tritheism. 
Hence, largely for this ronson, statements are made which logically 
imply in the Son a subordination not congruous with true divinity, 
and not in harmony with other statements from the same authors, 
‘There were thos who dissented from the doctrine of a distinction 
Mean of persons in the divine being. These were called Mo- 
narchians They were of two classes. First, there were 
humanitarians, who seem not to have been numerous, who regarded 
Jesus as a mere man. There were others, whose view spread much 
more widely, who identified the Father with the Son, admitting no 
personal distinction between the two, or between them and the 
Spirit, ‘The Patripassianists, teaching that it was the Father who 
suffered on the cross, and the Sabellians, were the most prominent 
representatives of this theory. It was ombraced by not a few from 
eran mary Sich exe ogee more orthodox 
opinion. The Holy Spirit was regarded as a personal 
Esra heavenly agent, and held (except by Monarchians) to be 
distinct from the Father and the Son. Yet the functions of the 
‘Word, or Logos, and of the Spirit, were not carefully distinguished. 
Respecting the precise relation of the Spirit to the other Persons, 
there was little 
‘Tho belief in a realm of angelic spirits was universal in the 
‘Church. Thoy were the instruments of divine providence and the 
Asgesant messengers of God. Not only were they guardians of 
— nations, but each individual was held to have his guar- 
dian angel, fulfilling an office like that of the tutelar genius undor 
the old religion. Yet angels were only the creatures of God, and 
wore subject to his will. There is no clear proof that in this period 
they wore invoked. Physical and moral evils were ascribed to the 
influence of Satan and of subordinate evil spirits. They are called 
by Origen the executioners of God. All sorts of calamities, national 
and personal, were attributed totheir agency. The whole system of 
heathen worship was frequently connected with Satan, as its author. 
‘Yet evil angels were creatures; they were subject to divine control, 
and their power over man depended on the consent of his will. 
6 





so 


‘The incorporeal nature of the human soul is affirmed by al- 
most all the fathers, Sometimes the soul is made to consist of 
Te noman Pin eteinctnem fey relie ens 

Sometimes the division is threefold—the body, the 
animal soul, and the rational spirit. It was held that the soul ix 
immediately created. Tertullian was peculiar in advancing the 
traducian theory that the soulis propagated with the body. Man 
was made in the image of God. A distinction was early drawa be~ 
tween image and similitude, the former denoting his natural capaci- 
ties and the latter his original character. All maintained the 
treedom of the will: the Greek fathers were emphatic in asserting 
its autonomy. The fathers frequently make man dependent on 
God for the continuance of his being hereafter: they hold that 
immortality is a divine gift This is the view of Justin. Others 
make immortality an inherent property of the soul, 

All the fathers in this period teach tho universality of sin. 
They hold to a remaining capacity for right action, and they do not 
the tauine afirm the absolute impotence of the fallen will Human 
ottin” "depravity aprings from the voluntary sin of Adam, by 
whom death was brought into the world. From him we receive 9 
heritage of depraved inclinations. The Greek fathers, however, 
bring in the self-determination of the individual as the condition 
of his guilt, The Latin fathers, of whom Tertullian is a leading 
example, make more of the innate vitiosity of men, derived by in- 
heritance from tho father of the race. Even these, however, still 
affirm human freedom ; but their thoughts pave the way for the 
Augustinian conceptions of a later day. 

‘There was comparatively little discussion relative to the divine 
and the human natures in Christ, or the interior constitution of his 
‘The person person. Some of the earlier writers speak of the Word, 
at Christ. oy Logos, as in him holding the place of that rational 
spirit which exists in men generally. Justin is one of them. But 
the presence in Jesus of a human soul, in union with the divine, 
is implied in Irenmus, and was brought out in a clear light by 
Origen. The sinless character of Christ was universally taught 
His supernatural birth was recognized by all. 

From the beginning it was held on all hands that the work of 
Christ went beyond that of a teacherand legislator. He wna a Re- 
‘Theatone Gdeemer of mankind in 4 more profound sense His 
aad work included an atonement, or a ground of forgiveness, 
As to the method of the atonement, there was no uniform view and 
little thorough scrutiny, Ono representation, which is found in 





1s | is presented 
along with it we find other and more reasonable conceptions. Es- 
x this the fact in the writings of Irenseus, who founds his 
‘view on the ides of Christ as the representative of the race, as the 
second Adam, who xenounces sin and Satan and makes good the 
Adam's woakness and guilt. The death of 
nate eee escent Sacer be bis cing 


rec cassies the principle of obedience with faith in 
the Saviour as its fountain. Tho new life in the soul of the believer 
i wis the spring of righteous action. Yet wo have to re- 

cordan early and an increasing departure from the con- 
eeption of the Hering faith which is presented by the Apostle 
the gradual incoming of a more legal spirit. This ap- 
pear a the astintion between the criminality of sins before and 
after” |; the idea of satisfaction to be rendered by the 
offender, if a communicant; the attaching of merit to good works, 
such as nlmugiving ; the notion of works of supererogation, when 
not only the commanda of the gospel are obeyed, but recommenda 
tions, among which virginity waa reckoned, are complied with ; and, 
finally, in a tendency to convert faith into a credence given to facts 

instead of a self-surrender to God and to Christ. 
A fruit of the same general tendency was the excessive esteem that 
came to be attached to the intercessory prayers of departed saints, 
especially of martyrs. 

Unity, holiness, and catholicity, the notes of the Church, in pro- 
cess of time were predicated of the visible corporation over which 
Fat a presided the bishops, with the Bishop of Rome at their 

“ Beyond this visible Church,” Cyprian teaches, 
aan One who dios for the faith, we are told by 
this father, is not to bo called a martyr unless ho is within its pale. 
Tt is only by Origon and tho other teachers of the Alexandrian 
school that amore spiritual conception of the Church is entertained. 
Origen says that the words of Jesus to Peter (Matthew xvi. 18) 
are addressed to that apostle as representing in his confession all 
believers. 

Vary carly, baptism was so far identified with regeneration as 
to be by this term. This rite was considered essential 
to salvation, The intention to roceive baptism, however, as in 
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the case of a catechumen who should die before the time fixed for 
the rite, was accepted as sufficient. A virtue was believed to 

reside in the baptismal water itself. Baptism was ordi- 
Inios”” narily administered by the clergy, but where they could 
Suorer- not be present, baptiam by laymen was not only admis 
ible bal ls by Total enfotaod. 

The Asian fathers—Ignatius, Justin, and Trenmus—ascribe to 
the Lord's Supper an efficacious influence on the body and spirit of 
the recipient, having relation to the resurrection and the new and 
glorified life which he is to receive in connection with it Christ 
enters into a mysterious physical union with the bread and wine, 


tion is a doctrine of much later origin. By the Alexandrians the 
bread and wine were taken as symbols which bring with them 
from Christ the spiritual influence which they denote. The habit 
of looking on the sacrament as an offering, is a fact of signal im- 
portance in iteelf and in its consequences. It is a conception for- 
eign to the New Testament. Yet it is found in the writings of 
Justin Martyr, and in the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
The bread and wine, with whatever might be bestowed for the 
poor, were gifts of the flock, and were denominated offerings. Jus- 
tin regards them as brought to God, yet he nowhere considers the 
eucharist an offering of the body and blood of Christ, In substan- 
tial accord with Justin is Irenous, But as the notion of the 

as a priesthood took root, an advance was made beyond this view. 
Cyprian speaks of the sacrament as a repetition by the Christian 
priest of the offering of Christ on the cross. Yet he does not de- 
fine or insist on this view. ‘‘In the East,” says Harnack, “ we pos 
sess no proof that before the time of Eusebius there is any idea of 
the offering of the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper.” 

The word “sacrament” is used in the Roman sense of an oath. 
At baptism the Christian takes on him the soldier's vow of fidelity 

etme *0 the Lord. It is used, likewise, in the sense of a sign, 
term anc or something occult, mysterious, sacred. It is the sym- 
ae bol of an unseen, spiritual reality. Thislast is the mean- 
ing which established itself in the Church, 

‘The belief in a millennial kingdom on earth, to follow the sec- 
ond advent of Christ, was widely diffused. In some cases it was 
conceived of as a scene of material comfort, when the ground 
would have a miraculous fertility, and its products be proportion: 


the prelude to the heavenly atate—a state of spiritual blessedneas. 
‘This millennial or chiliastic belief is found in Justin, Irenwus, and 


the 
books were written on the subject of tho resurrection. 
conceived of in a crass and literal way. A more 
be expected, was taken by the 
school The soul, it was taught by them, 





‘Tt was genorally believed that Christ preached the gospel in 
Hades to the righteous dead of the Old Testament period. This 
aan doctrine we find, for example, in Ireneus. Clement of 

Aloxandrin made this preaching extend to the Gentile 
philosophers, who were not averse in their spirit to divine truth, 
some interpret him to include, also, the heathen generally, who 
‘without a knowledge of the gospel. Origen thinks that the 
0 were transferred to Paradise, which he makes to be, not 

Y he 


gE 


Hades, but yet distinct from Heaven. To Puradise be- 
go at their death. This was contrary to 
; like the righteous of tho Old Testament 

in a state of happiness, but of happiness not 

general resurrection. It was believed that 

‘once to the bleased vision of God in heaven. 

Alexandrians refar to the purification of departed souls by spir- 

agencies of which earthly fire is the symbol. The 

however, is placed by Origen at the end of the 
connection with the judgment. 
ling opinion was, that the general judgment is fol- 

‘by the award of eternal blessedness, and eternal misery. 
Certain passages may be quoted, both from Justin Mar- 

mei. tyr and Irenwus, in which they appear to sanction the 

idea of an ultimate annihilation of the wicked. But such 
is not the prevailing view of these writera. What they—Justin, in 

particular—insist upon is the dependence of the soul for ita im- 
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mortality on the divine will. Origen and his followers hoped for 
the final restoration of all men to holiness and blessedness. But 
this was one of the opinions to which he applied the doctrine of 
reserve: it was not to be broached to the common people, lest 
they should be released from a fear which was wholesome as long 
as higher motives were inoperative. Origen did not despair of the 
redemption of Satan, and of all other fallen spirits, 


PERIOD IIL 
FROM CONSTANTINE TO GREGORY I. (813-590) 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. 
SPREAD OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


Suorrty after the beginning of the fourth century there oc- 
curred an event which, had it been predicted in the days of Nero 
eave or even of Decius, would have been deemed a wild fancy. 
won of Coo. It was nothing less than the conversion of the Roman 

e emperor to the Christian faith It was an event of 
momentous importance in the history of the Christian religion. 
The Roman empire, from being the enemy and persecutor of 
the Church, thenceforward became its protector and patron. The 
Church entered into an alliance with the State, which was to prove 
fruitful of consequences, both good and evil, in the subsequent his- 
tory of Europe. Christianity was now to reap the advantages and 
to incur the dangers arising from the friendship of earthly rulers 
and from a close connection with the civil authority. 

Constantine was born in 274. He was the son of Constantius 
Chlorus, His mother, Helena, was of obscure birth. She became 
a Christian—whether before or after his conversion, is doubtful. 
He grew up to bea man of imposing presence, of sagacious un- 
derstanding, and of high administrative ability. In his youth, in 
the service of Diocletian and Galerius, he showed personal valor 
and military skill. After the death of Constantine's father, a re- 
volt against Galerius augmented the number of emperors, 80 
that, in 308, not less than six claimed to exercise rule. The 
contest of Constantine was at first in the West, against the tyran- 
nical and dissolute Maxentius. It was just before his victory 
over this rival at the Milvian Bridge, near Rome, that he adopted 
the Christian faith. That there mingled in this decision, as in 
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most of the steps of his career, political ambition, is highly 
ble. The strength of the Christian community made it ‘ie for 
him to win its united support But he sincerely believed in the 
God whom the Christians worshipped, and in the help which, 
through his providence, he could lend to his servants. Constan- 
tine showed afterwards in various ways that the old superstitions 
yet lingered to some extent in his mind. He was never fully 
weaned from the cultus of Apollo. There were occasions on which 
he ordered the pagan soothsayers to be consulted. That he did 
not receive baptism until the day before his death was not due, 
however, to s lack of faith, but to the current belief, in which he 
shared, that the holy laver washed out the guilt of all previous sins. 
Shortly before his victory over Maxentius there occurred what he 
asserted to be the vision of a flaming cross in the sky, seen by him 
at noonday, on which was the inscription, in Greek, “By this con- 
quer.” It was, perhaps, an optical illusion, the effect of a parhelion 
beheld in a moment when the imagination, as might be natural at 
this crisis of his destiny, was strongly excited. He adopted the 
labarum, or the standard of the cross, which was afterward carried 
in his armies. In later contests with Licinius, the ruler in the 
East, who was a defender of paganism, Constantine became more 
distinctly the champion of the Christian cause. The final dafeat of 
Licinius, in 823, left him the master of the whole Roman world 
An edict signed by Galerius, Constantine, and Licinius, in 811, had 
proclaimed freedom and toleration in matters of religion. The 
edict of Milan, in 318, emanating from the two latter, established 
unrestricted liberty on this subject. If we consider the time when 
it was issued, we shall be surprised to find that it alleges as a mo- 
tive for the edict the sacred rights of conscience, It implies a doc- 
trine which had to wait many centuries for a practical realization. 
Constantine himself did not attempt to put down heathen wor- 
ship by coercive means. He prohibited, however, all pagan rites 
which involved immorality, magic, or sorcery. In Con= 
Crain stantinople, the ‘New Rome” which he founded and 
made his capital, he allowed only Christian worship, 

But in many ways he used his personal influence, by persuasion and 
by distributing offices and other rewards, to gain converts to the 
Christian side. He even delivered discourses to applauding audi- 
tors in his palace. He called himself, the historian Eusebius tells us, 
in relation to the Church, “ bishop in externals” This was said 
in a tone of pleasantry, but it expressed the view which he actually 
took of his ecclesiastical function. He disclaimed the authority to 





there should be large reinforcements of the Church from the ranks 
of the heathen. It was unavoidable, too, that a considerable por- 
tion of these new adherents should be actuated by interested mo- 
tives. Imperial favor, in the room of imperial hostility, was now to 
‘bo the source of peril to the Church. 

‘During Constantine’s reign, the Church in Britain emerges most 
lenrly into view. We read of its being represented at the Council 
Ree of Arles, in $14, by the Bishops of York, London, and 

‘ers. Tinooln. In the reign of Diocletian it was prominent 
enough to be the object of persecution, though protected, as far as 
practicable, by Constantius, 


volyed in obscurity. But although history is silent here, the cre- 
of later generations has never wanted for legends tc supply 
its Some of these relate the story of missionary labors of 
Peter and Paul; others tell of Joseph of Arimathes, of the church 
he founded at Glastonbury, and of his sanctity, which was so groat 
that a hawthorn bush budded every Christmas-day in his honor. 
Setting aside these and like tales as unsupported by evidence, 
we may mfely conjecture that the gospel was carried to Britain 
soon after the Romans guined a firm foothold there. The progress 
of Christianity must necessarily have been slow, on account of the 
bitter antagonism between the military settlements and the wild 


‘In 837, Constantine diod, leaving the empiroto his unworthy sons. 
In the division which then took place, the East fell to Constantius; 
tugs ce ‘ut later, after the death of his brothers, the whole em- 
Geomantios ire was united under his rule. To him the ancient 
religion seemed politically dangerous, He, therefore, abandoned 
the moderate policy of his father. He not only renewed the pro- 
hibition of snerifices, but decreed the penalty of death and confisoa- 
tion of goods against those who refused to comply with its require- 
ments. Many suffered as martyrs, and by their steadfastness and 
courage brought honor to the cause of the dying religion. Con- 
stans, who was for ten years sole emperor in the West, and, after 
hiss, | were obliged to pursue a more cautious policy in 
‘that region, The old religion was strong at Rome, especially in the 
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patrician families, On this account the temples of the ancient city 


Christianity. 

8 persecutor of the orthodox party, and filled his reign with the 

bitterness of religious strife, 

The purity of Christianity had now become corrupted by ita 
brief alliance with the State. A merely formal piety was a pasa- 
ot port to office and imperial favor. The moral tone of 

‘fan society was enervated by hypocrisy, The wranglings of 

bishops over intricacies of doctrine made only more prominent 

the unchristian lives of the zealous disputants. This condition of 
things offered the last strong ground of defence to the adherents 
of the old religion. In the popular estimation, a touch of heroism 
was given to their cause by the persecuting measures undertaken 
by the government and promoted by the clergy. This reaction 
continued to growin strength until it reached its climax ander 

Ths Julian (called the Apostate), the cousin of Constantius, 

gies alias, who obtained the empire in 361, He was fitted by dis- 

position and education to be the leader of such a retro 
grade movement. The destruction of his nearest relatives by 
the jealousy of his cousin taught Julian to distrust both Constan- 
tius and his religion. His eager mind, naturally imaginative, and 
tinged with sentiment, was crammed with a degenerate Christian 
doctrine, Even by way of recreation, he had fo employ himself 
in the building of a chapel over the relics of a martyr. He and his 
brother were educated as ecclesiastics, in order to keep them from 
ambitious schemes, Sent away from Constantinople by the con- 
tinued joalousy of Constantius, Julian got leave to pursue his stud- 
ios at Nicomedia. He there beoamo a pupil of tho celebrated 
rhetorician Libanius, and secretly embraced the ancient faith. Ho 
afterwards visited Athens and fell under the influence of the phi- 
losophers and rhetoriciana there. They filled his mind with pro- 
jects for restoring the old religious institutions, and taught him to 
believe himself the providential agent for reasserting the rights of 
the slighted gods, 

As soon as he came to the throne he manifested great zeal in 
the work to which he felt himself called. As supreme 
pontiff he was perzonally, and even ostentatiously, active 

in conducting ceremonies and offering sucrifices He proclaimed 
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toleration to Christianity, but in order to bring it into disrepute 
he encouraged all sectarian controversies. Ostensibly in the in- 
terests of justice, but, perhaps, to foment discord among Christiana, 
he recalled the bishops who had been banished by his predecessor, * 
‘The temples which had been destroyod by tho zealots he ordered 
to be rebuilt at their expense. He forbade Christians to hold 
schools of rhetoric, grammar, and the classics, hoping thua to pro- 


eee eng ahs naticeal God At his command 
workmen attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, but were 
frightened away by a destructive fire that burat out of the vaults 
below, which was thought to be miraculously kindled, Julian's vain 
efforts to reverse the order of religious progress passed away with 
= his life, which ended two years later, when he was en- 
in the Parthian expedition, 
After Julian's death, Christianity again became dominant in 
the State. The policy of the next emperors was ono of tolera~ 
Sees tion. Jovian (363-364) forbade only those religious rite 
Cu which were undertaken for the purposes of magic. Nor 
did Valens (64-378), his successor in the East, go much farther. 
‘Those who practised divination aud sorcery were looked upon as 
dangerous, and were therefore persecuted. The Western 
emperor, Valentinian (364-375), was fully tolerant. Yet the old 
religion lost so rapidly in numbers and influence, that it now re- 
ceived the name of paganism, or peasants’ religion. Gratian (375- 
883), who succeeded his father Valentinian, forsook the moderate 
policy. He wns the first to refuse the robe of Pontifex Maximus. 
‘The altar dedicated to Victory, which Julian had restored to ita 
old place in the Roman senate chamber, he caused to be again ro~ 
moved. Ho took away from the College of Priests the right to re- 
ceive legacies of real estate. He also deprived the priests and ves- 
tals of their support from the public treasury, and confiscated the 
goods of the temples ; and when the remonstrances of the Roman 
patrician senate were presented, he refused to listen to them. 
Gratian’s successor, Valentinian IL (375-392), urged by Ambrose, 
ee coe ed tens ordinances, 
could no longer seriously alarm those who de- 
teoded the Obristian faith. They wore now obliged to face a new 
danger from the nations hovering on the borders of the empire. 
The long boundary where the valor of Rome for many gencrations 
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had availed as a rampart against the hordes of barbarism, was at 
last broken through Marius and Julius Cesar, Trajan, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the many heroes, and the disciplined courage of the 


At length, vast and inexhaustible streams of invaders, flowing from 
different sources, poured down upon the ancient seats of power and 
civilization, Into their hands fell tho spoils of the cities, of whose 
opulence and splendor vague ramors, or, it might be, lively pict- 
ures, had reached them in their distant forests. It was now to be 
the task of Christianity to conquer by its ideas, and to elevate by 
its spirit, these barbarians through whom modern Europe was to 
derive its being. 

Tho West Goths, a nation which bad recently been converted to 
Arian Christianity, were the vanguard of thia mighty host. It is 
conversion ot DECeSsary to go back some years in order to narrate the 
the West ** story of their conversion. They were a branch of that 

great Germanic poople which dwelt between the Black 
and the Baltic Seas.) Through their marauding expeditions they 
first became acquainted with Christianity. The Christian cap- 
tives whom they carried away from Cappadocia gave them the 
gospel and made the beginnings of a church. But the great 
apostle to the Goths was Ulphilas, who was probably a descendant 
vipnia, of one of those Cappadocian families He was made 
©0188 bishop in 343, and had signal success as a 
among tho West Goths. But he could make little progress 
among the East Goths on account of their hostility to the West 
Goths. As early as the reign of Constantius, Ulphilas got per- 
mission to bring a party of his Gothic Christians, who 
were suffering persecution, across the Danube, and thus 
within the limits of the Roman empire. He took up his abode not 
far from Nicopolis, where he labored as bishop thirty-three years 
longer. Ulphilss was an Arian from the beginning, and therefore 
all his converts were Arians. This fact is of great significance, be- 
cause nearly all the Germanic nations, which from this time began 
to pour down into the empire, received Christianity from the West 
Goths, and so, at the outeet, professed the Arian doctrine, Ulphilar 
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gave the Goths a written language, inventing an alphabet based on 
opie eeaektea is oes ne Dibies or large portions of it. 
In this translation he omitted the books of Kings (including the 
books of Samuel) in order that his people might not find in them 


imperial governors them to revolt. In the battle of 
Adrianople, which followed, Valens was defeated and killed. 
‘To sustain the tottering Theodosius was made regent in 


his predecessor, ha esponsed the cause of the Niceno 
doctrine of the Trinity, and tried by severe measures to suppress 
Arianism. A general council was called at Constantinople in 381, 


which reaffirmed the Nicene doctrine. Ulphilas was summoned 
by the Emperor to the peveertil | either in that year or in 988, 
Deeply grieved at the final decision against the Arian tenet, he did 
not long survive. tien: faith, composed in his last 


Christians, twenty-seven years later, during the sack of Rome by 
Alsric, tho leader of the West Goths, when all who were, or pretended 
to be, Christians, were removed to places of safety, and the great 
ehurehes of St. Peter and St. Paul were protected from the general 


‘Theodosius instituted harsh and inquisitorial laws in order to 
rush out the remnants of paganism. With this purpose in view, 
Peseemion ot he commanded the heathen temples in Asia and Egypt 

to be closed. The work of suppression which he began, 
was carried on by violence. Mobs of Christians, instigated by fanati- 
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ee cere den be destroyed. pereaheereo 
severer edicts against the heathen temple service. The policy of 
Arcadius (895-408), his son and successor in the East, was milder, 
‘but the same mob violence prevailed, and did, unpunished, its work 
of destruction. In the West, Honorius (895-423), his brother, was 
vacillating in his treatment of paganism. Although at first he com- 
manded the temples in the country places to be destroyed, he 
afterwards proclaimed general religions freedom. And yet, later in 
his reign, he caused all pagans to be excluded from offices of state. 

The death-blow to paganism at Rome came in 410, when Alaric 
and his West Goths captured and sacked the city. ‘The shrines of 
Invasion ot the ancient religion were pillaged, and the patrician fam- 

ilies, who were its staunchest supporters, were either 
destroyed or scattered among the different peoples of the empire, 
The pagan party had hoped for a new lease of existence from tho 
domination of the heathen barbarians, who a fow years before had 
advanced to attack the city. But the heathen Radagaisus was de- 
feated, while it was the Christian Alarie who was victorious 

‘The fifth and sixth centuries witnessed great inronds of the bar- 
barians, and thus most important changes of population. The mul- 
tormisot Hitude of Suevi, Burgundians, Vandals, and Alans, which 
dwrtnrian, perished with Radagaisus in the toils of Stilicho, were 

but a portion of the confederate nations from which they 
came, The news of the disaster of their friends moved the host 
Gast sepa. Which had been left behind upon the borders of the 
eifrom te Rhine, to make an attack upon Gaul. Brief as was 
sovim# the period of their destructive wanderings, it marked: 
the severance of Gaul from the empire. 

Alaric’s West Goths, who had come to Italy after leaving their 
home in Meesia and devastating the fairest region of Thrace and 
Macedonin, did not long remain enemies of the emperor. Alario 
died soon after his capture of Rome. His successor en- 
listed in the service of Honorius. The West Goths now 
Edel ana poured over the Alps into Gaul, and then into Spain, 
= conquering the Alans, chasing the Suevi into the moun- 
tains in the northwest, and the Vandals into a district called after 
them Andalusia. As s reward for their services, the Goths received 
4 district in the southwest of Gaul, bounded by the 
Iaire and Rhone. This territory they soon extended into 
Spain by conquest. In the meantime, a Burgundian kingdom had 
been growing up in the southeast. Thus Arinnism, for the Bur 
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gundians were also Arians, was represented by the most powerful 
tribes of Gaul and Spain. 

‘The Vandals did not long remain quict in Spain, In 429 they 
advanced under Genseric to the conquest of Africa, and wherever 

their arms were triumphant, there orthodoxy was perso- 
igs ‘ments Genseric called in Attila, “the scourge of God,” 
from the north, with his Huns. This wave of ruthless and repul- 
sive Larbarism threatened the very existence of Christian civiliza- 
petwsor ar On. To beat it back, Rome and the nations of Gaul 
ege stool sido by sido at the great battle of Chalons in 451. 
They won the day; but Attila and his host were weak- 
ened, not destroyed. The next year they moved down upon the 
TO eee Bale taeda ereele are Their fury was 
- not checked until the great Bishop of Rome and the im- 
perial ambassadors entered the camp, and by gold and 
persuasion turned them back. 

But Leo could not in like manner save Rome from Genseric, 
‘tie Venda King of the Vandals, who in 455 carried his victorious 
ta tom” arms into Italy. ‘The bishop only succeeded in mitigat- 
ing the horrors of the pillage. 

Daring all these dark days, when Rome and Christian Italy were 
given over by the weakness of the emperors to the ravages of bar- 
igh. barians, the Roman bishop was fearless in the defence of 

the city and of the Christians everywhere, who looked to 

him for protection. While Honorius and his successors were hid- 

oo OTE el eer pe ad 

ities. Such a prelate was Leo. Wher- 

pene een of his flock called, he went, regardless 

of his own safety. He was sober, energetic, enterprising, and in- 

flexible. The sceptre which fell from the feeble hand of the em- 

peror was grasped by him and his successors. Rome in the loss of 
her old empire found a now and more lasting dominion. 

‘As carly as tho reign of Honorius the troops were withdrawn 
RMSE Ht ateet this iseds of the empire. For a time British 
om Obristian civilization languished, not being protected 
from the inroads of the barbarian Picts and Scots. And 
vag thvooher haa hy amd with 449, vast numbers of Saxons 

overran Britain, driving the Britons into 
eye aed ‘Thus the larger part of the island 
Sel ei lla eile to Teutonia 


— 





About tho middle of this century, Ireland roceived Christianity. 
‘The man who carried it thither was Patricius, universally known 


the village church, was not con 
ms until the age of sixteen, wi having been carriod 
mune: off by pirates to Ireland, he was put to tending, shoep, 


and passing through various other adventures, he believed himself 
called, in a vision of the night, to convey the gospel to Ireland. 
Ho listened to the divine voice, and went to the people among 
whom he had once served asa slave. He gathered them 
about lim in the open field and preached tothem Christ. 
His sincere words touched the hearts of peasants and chiefs alike, 
On the lands which the people gave, he founded monastic communi 
ties. Patrick Limself was not a learned sau, but these monastic 
societies became centres of learning and devotion, whose influence 
was felt through the middle ages and in distant. parts of the world. 
But the gospel could not at once subdue the warlike passions of 
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Roman Church. Of all this Patrick himself says nothing in his 
autobiographical “ Confession.” The tale of an earlier, wholly 
abortive mission of a certain Pulladius, sent to the Irish from Rome 
—a tale which may, or may not, be true—has been mingled in a 
confusing way with the medley of legends concerning Patrick, 
who makes no mention of him. 

Crossing back to the continent again, we find still greater 
changes going on—some fruitful for good to catholic Christianity, 
‘Conversion ot Others favorable to the continued power of Arianism. 
tte Franks Of the former class, was the conversion of Clovis, 
of the Franks, to Christianity. Just before a decisive battle with his 

enemies, he vowed that if victory were given to him he 
3 would worship the God of the Christians, of whom his 
wife Clotilde was one. Clotilde was the niece of the Burgun- 
dian king, who was an Arian; but she was orthodox. After the 
battle, Clovis, with three thousand of his warriors, was baptized by 
Remigius, Archbishop of Rheims, Hearing a sermon on the cru- 
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ms | chieftain exclaimed that, if he and his faithful 
Franks had there, vengeance would have been taken on the 
Jews. He was a barbarian still, and tho new faith imposed little 
restraint on his ambition 


event of the highest importance. Tho Gallic Church and clergy 





and a second Constantine.” 


“! Goth, who led his nation from Mosia into Italy. 
Geet #885 ‘Though an Arian he respected the Catholics, confirmed 
the immunitios onjoyed by the churches, and generally allowed 
the Romans to elect their own bishop, In the latter part of the 
same century, after the Oatro-Gothic kingdom had been overthrown 
= by the forces of Justinian, a new horde of barbarians 
came down upon the plains of northern Italy. It was 
ian Lombards, 


In these two centuries, the Church was repeatedly brought faoo 
to face with new nations and new types of religious belief—mixt- 
Bex of tar ures generally of Arian Christianity and heathenism. 
ots ‘These migrating Teutons became subject to the in- 


commanded their respect. They could not escape altogether a 
sentiment of awe in the presence of the Christian priest. They 


cross Nevertheless, the religious condition of the West, the char- 
acter of the Church and of the clergy, could not fail to be powerfully 
affected for the worse by the influx of barbarism and the corrupt- 
ing influence of barbarian rulers. A great deterioration in tho 
Church snd in its ministry ensued after the generation contempo- 
rary with the Germanic conquests passed away. 

a 
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While all these years with their storms and convulsions had 
come and gone in the West, little of world-wide interest had oc- 
Onrialanity ourred in the history of Greek Christianity, The prin- 
inthe Hast. ginal support of heathenism, which was propagated in 
secret, waa the New Platonic school at Athens, Under Justinian, 
the locturos wore forbidden and the school broken up. The teach- 
Justinian,  €88 fled to Persia, hoping to find a place there for them- 
sere. selves and their religious ideas, But Parsism was as 
distasteful to them as Christianity. They returned from their exile, 
only to aink into obscurity. Thus it was that scarcely two hundred 
yeura after the conversion of Constantine the powerof paganism had 
vanished, The ancient religions of the peoples united under Rome 
had given way to a better faith. The superstitions of the barbari- 
ans, who had found homes in the empire, had been exchanged for 
a more wholesome belief. But Christianity had done more than 
this, It had extonded its influence to the distant East and South, 
to Abymainin, and the tribes of the Syrian and Lybian deserts, to 
Armenin, Persia, and India. 

In Porain it had peculiar difficulties to overcome. Zoroastrian- 
jam, with its two divine principles—Ormuzd, the good, and Ahri- 
Onrwtanty ™24n, the evil—was a more powerful foe than the grosser 
w teria" forma of heathenism. The Persians accused the Chris- 
(inns of blanphomy, since they made the good God the creator of 
(hut whioh is evil. They were also offended because the monks 
swumed to despise riches and children, which in their estimation 
wore tho wpooial gifts of Ormuzd. Moreover, the Persian govern- 
inont wuxpectod Christians of being disaffected citizens and favor- 
hla to Roman pretensions, In 343, it began a fierce persecution 
which aimed at their complete extermination. From this time the 
Versian Ohurch had little rest until after the Nestorian controversy 
luul separated it from the orthodox Church of the Greek empire, 
and thus had relieved it from political suspicion. 

It is probable that during this time merchants and refugees 
from Persia carried the gospel to India| Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
a traveller of the sixth century, found three churches 
there—one in Ceylon, one on the Malabar coast, and one 
at Onloutta, 

The Armenians received Christianity more universally than the 
VPersiana. It had been introduced among them as early as the 
second century. At the beginning of the fourth, Greg- 
ory, “The Illuminator,” diffused it more widely. Tiri- 
datos, the king, as well as great numbers of his subjects, wezd 
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Armenia, 
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While all these years with their storms and convulsions had 
come and gone in the West, little of world-wide interest had oc- 
Christianity curred in the history of Greek Christianity, The prin. . 
inthe Eat cipal support of heathenism, which was propagated in 
secret, was the New Platonic school at Athens. Under Justinian, 
the lectures were forbidden and the school broken up. The teach- 
Justinian,  €Y8 fled to Persia, hoping to find a place there for them- 
bao selves and their religious ideas, But Parsism was as 
distasteful to them as Christianity. They returned from their exile, 
only to sink into obscurity. Thus it was that scarcely two hundred 
years after the conversion of Constantine the powerof paganism had 
vanished. The ancient religions of the peoples united under Rome 
had given way to a better faith. The superstitions of the barbari- 
ans, who had found homes in the empire, had been exchanged for 
amore wholesome belief. But Christianity had done more than 
thia, It had extended its influence to the distant East and South, 
to Abyssinia, and the tribes of the Syrian and Lybian deserts, to 
Armenia, Persia, and India. 

In Persia it had peculiar difficulties to overcome. Zoroastrian- 
ism, with its two divine principles—Ormuzd, the good, and Abri- 
Christianity man, the evil—was a more powerful foo than the grosser 
in Persia. forms of heathenism. The Persians accused the Chris- 
tians of blasphemy, since they made the good God the creator of 
that which is evil They were also offended because the monks 
seemed to despise riches and children, which in their estimation 
were the special gifts of Ormuzd. Moreover, the Persian govern- 
ment suspected Christians of being disaffected citizens and favor- 
able to Roman pretensions, In 343, it began a fierce persecution 
which aimed at their complete extermination. From this time the 
Persian Church had little rest until after the Nestorian controversy 
had separated it from the orthodox Church of the Greek empire, 
and thus had relieved it from political suspicion. 

It is probable that during this time merchants and refugees 
from Persia carried the gospel to India. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
@ traveller of the sixth century, found three churches 
there—one in Ceylon, one on the Malabar coast, and one 
at Calcutta. 

The Armenians received Christianity more universally than the 
Persians, It had been introduced among them as early as the 
second century. At the beginning of the fourth, Greg- 
ory, “The Iluminator,” diffused it more widely. Tiri- 
dates, the king, as well as great numbers of his subjecta, wez> 
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converted. Later, in their struggles to resist the aggressions 
and persecutions of the Persians, they defended their Christian 
faith with fortitude and perseverance. Despite the rapid progress 
of Christianity in this period, the great countries to the north of 
the Rhine and the Danube, as well as Teutonic Britain, had not yet 
received the light of the gospel. To carry the gospel to them was 
the work of succeeding centuries, 





CHAPTER IL 
CHANGES OF ORGANIZATION : ADVANCEMENT OF THE ROMAN SER, 


Tue purity of Christianity and the simplicity of its nature had 
been obscured in the preceding period by the growth of the theo- 
Cherchana Cratic idea. It was now exposed to new dangers from 
hssazt its alliance: with worldly power and its subjection to 
imperial influence. The accession of Constantine found the 
Church so firmly organized under the hierarchy that it could not 
lose its identity by being absolutely merged in the state. But 
since there was no clearly understood principle defining the respec- 
tive spheres of Church and State, the first Christian emperor and 
his successors exercised a large measure of control in ecclesiastical 
affairs. They assumed to fill, on their own authority, the highest 
episcopal offices. They convoked general councils, and presided 
over them by their representatives, and published conciliar decrees 
as laws of the empire. Some of the later Greek emperors even 
went so far as to exercise the right to decide on disputed points of 
doctrine. Such usurpations were made possible by the ardent de 
sire of each theological party to enlist the political power on ita 
side and thus to overwhelm its opponents. 

The Eastern Church, by its character and situation, was more 
exposed to these evila. It was in close contact with the schemes 
mee tate 224 officials of the court. Its strength was exhausted 
‘andthe West- by incessant conflicts and intestine doctrinal divisions. 
emChurches. ‘The minds of the clergy became infected with ambition 
and servility. They resorted to the methods of political intrigue 
to further their worldly interests. The Church in the West had 
more sobriety and firmness of character. It had 9 stronger and 
more consistently developed hierarchical organization, which, in 
conjunction with its distance from Constantinople, protected it 
from some of the dangers of imperial favor. Hence, in this period, 
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the Western Church, on the whole, grew more independent, while the 
Eastern Church gradually became enslaved to the state. 

‘The emperors endeavored to promote the interests of Christi- 
anity by their personal influence, and by giving to the Church and 
= its clergy new legal rights, somewhat analogous to those 

favorite” previously enjoyed by the heathen priesthood. A few of 
Ger” Tho ehurchos which Constantine built, received revenues 
from the public funds, while to others were given the treasures of 
confiscated temples. Ecclesiastical property now rapidly accumu~ 
lated. Tho Church was made the heir of all clergymen who died 
without leaving wills, The right to receive legacies became, on 
account of the piety and superstition of the times, a fruitful source 
of wealth. This right was, however, so abused that Valentinian L 
(364-875) found it necessary to make a law protecting women and 
minors from the avarice of the monks and the clergy. The offices 
of the Church were turned by many into a means of personal en- 
richment. 

‘The relief from burdensome civil duties, and from various forms 
of taxation, which Constantine granted to the clergy, led a multi- 

tude of individuals of the higher classes, who were pos- 
tog the ore sessed of wealth, to assume a clerical office, even though 
Bees it were of a subordinate rank. Constantine, seeing the 
danger of this practice to the state, provided that new clergymen 
should be appointed only in place of those dying; and these re- 
cruits were not to be taken from the noble families nor from fami- 
lies of wealth. Such a law was necessarily as hurtful to the Church 
a8 the previous law was to the state. Therofore, in 883, a new law 
was enacted, which allowed anyone to enter the clerical office, but 
provided that those who were obliged by their wealth and rank to 
bear civil burdens should first resign their property to others 

The jurisdiction which, voluntarily conceded, the Church 
Redon ot and its bishops hnd exercised over church members was 
tino. pow put on a legal basis. In ecclesiastical affairs, and 
in civil casos referred to them by the consent of both parties, as 
well as in all causes between clergymen, the decisions of the bish- 
ops were made final. These multiplying duties threatened to be- 
come an intolerable burden to conscientious prelates. Some of 
them complained that they were compelled to spend too much of 
their time merely in settling disputes; while others, more worldly- 
minded, enjoyed their increasing influence in secular affairs. 
‘There was a growing tendency to establish the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts over all cages in which a clergyman was in- 
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volved. ‘This tendancy became’ so'strong that in thé next period 
manded by Heraclins to these courts. 
ra rome Se canto ot 
justice and humanity. The churches were made asylums in which 
the hunted slave or the fallen minister of state might 
Seer take take refuge until the clergy could intercede to 
the rigor of justice, and to protect the innocent and unfortunate in 
ancbler way. Acknowledged as superintendents of public morals, 
the clergy were many times fearlees in the rebuke of rade out- 
Pages breaks of despotism and oppression. Even the emperor 
* ‘Theodosius was compelled by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
to do penance for a massacre perpetrated in Theasalonica by his 
orders, in revenge for the slaying of a military governor in a riot. 
By the intercessions of Flavianus, Bishop of Antioch, that city was 
ooh hier ordi deregeat ye taal On other oc- 
casions, bishops were found to emulate, in dealing with hostile rul- 
= ers, the example of John the Baptist. Athanasius did 
not fear to addreas Constantine, as he was passing on 
horseback through the principal street of Constantinople ; “and 
the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by the courage and 
eloquence of a bishop who implored his justice and awakened hia 
conscience.” Basil, the great Bishop of Cwsares, sent back a 
spirited and severe reply to a threatening message of Julian; and 
— long afterwards faced, with an undaunted cournge that 
secured his safety, first Modestus, the commissioner of 
‘Valens, and then the Arian emperor himself. 

Tn nceordance with the theocratic idea, the priesthood was more 
and more regarded as representing the visible Church, as the link 
exnitationot between the kingdom of God on earth and its divine 
tecteer head, and as the channel through which the Holy Spirit 
was communicated to the world. There was growing up a strong 
feeling that the clergy should stand aloof from secular life, and 
exhibit a higher form of morality than was required of the com- 
mon Christian. The clergyman was thus set over against the lay- 
‘man: there were two ideals of Christian life. This contrast tempted 
the one to a false pride in his superior sanctity, and the other toa 
dangerous contentment in mere external morality. 

‘Through the influence of Church councils, and of such leaders 

as Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, the doctrine that 
7% the clergy of the three higher gradea should remain un- 
Buccal became widely recognized, And yet it met with much 
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respected bishops. 

‘The duties of the clergy were conceived of, as well as their lives 
judged, too much by an outward, unspiritual standard. The ten- 
Bincationot Gency was to think that ordination conferred in some 
thecierey. magical way all needed abilities, Such ideas were espe- 
cinlly prevalent in the West, and thus it came about that educa- 
tion was discredited, notwithstanding the influence in an opposite 
direction of such men as Augustine. In the West there were no 

schools, and but few cloistera, and, except in the single 
ease of the North African bishops, the clergy had to submit to no 
examinations, To make up, as far as possible, for these doefecta, 
Augustine, and others who were imbued with a like spirit, gathered 
their clergy about them in the same dwelling and at a common 
table, The outlook in the East was better. There the traditions of 
the ancient Greek culture had not lost their influence, There, algo, 
were the great theological schools of Alexandria and Antioch, as 
well ns many cloisters, which furnished a valuable, though often 
narrow edueation. On the whole, however, the common school of 
a clergyman was his practical training in the lower clerical offices. 
But this advantage was by no means always used, despite various 
laws which provided that candidates for the higher offices should 
rise, step by step, from the position of prelector or reader. 

There were many irregularities in the appointment of the clergy, 
especially in the East, Sometimes men of unusual popularity or 
Appeitent marked fitness were called directly from secular life to 

eckre- the office of bishop. Although this was in violation of 
the ordinary rules of the Church, it was not in all cases injurious, 
When Gregory of Nazianzus, resigned the bishopric of Constan- 
tinople, Noctarius, who hnd the rank of senator, was, at the sugges- 
tion of the Bishop of Tarsus, appointed by Theodosius 
to fill the vacant office. He had not even been baptized, 
and while wearing the white robe of a neophyte was proclaimed 
bishop, Occasionally by this sort of irregularity the people were 
enabled to exercise their ancient right to take part in the choice of 
the clergy. A most notable example of this occurred when the 
people of Milan, by acclamation, called Ambrose to be their bishop. 
He was then only acatechumon, and had not been baptized. Yetin 
eight days he was seated on the episcopal throne. The right of 
the congregation, however, though it was not taken away during 
the present period, was gravely impaired. When there was a vacant 
clerical office it was the duty of the bishop to make a nomi 
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aerate soba wre 40 accept cx reject But the bishop 
for the inferior offices without consulting 


rps ‘The choice of a bishop, when the emperor did not in- 
for the mort part on the clergy of the province, 


for 
tho laws against transference from one church to another occa- 


F absenteeism became so prevalent that the councils of An- 
tioch (341) and Sardica (343) were obliged to pass stringent laws 


Primitive identity of bishops and presbyters was being 
rapidly forgotten. The bishops, as the successors of the Apostles, 
‘Ranke of me Were coming to bo considered tho pillars and witnesses 
dow of the truth, and the vehicles for the conveyance of the 
Holy Spirit to tho lower orders of the clergy. They only could con- 
firm, and consecrate with the holy oil. By their authority and or- 


prayers and the reading of the Gospels were assigned to them, while 
other portions of Scripture, as subordinate, were assigned to pre- 
lectors During this period the office of deaconess lost its im- 
portance, It was discontinued in the West, but lingered in the 
Kast until the twelfth century, Thera were added various inferior 
offices, which greatly swelled the ranks of the clergy. The firat of 
these was the aconomus, or steward. It was his duty to guard the 
church property against embezzlement, and to have a certain over- 
sight over its administration by the bishop, as well ns to care for it 
during all vacancies in the episcopal office. The civil suits in which 
the Church found itsolf involved compelled it to employ an advo. 
cate, who at first was a clergyman, but afterwards frequently a law- 
yer, Out of the desire of each church to keep a record of the trial 
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of ita martyrs grew up the office of nolarius, or recorder, who was 
generally a deacon, and whose daty it became in later times to make 
8 full report of the proceedings of councils. With the clergy are 
also to be reckoned those who were appointed to attend the sick 
and bury the dead. Their number increased so rapidly that in 
such large cities as Alexandria and Antioch it had to be limited by 
law. 
The hierarchical organization gradually became perfected. Not 
only were all the bishops exalted above the presbyters, but certain 
bishops who were in charge of churches distinguished by 
Eras their situation, or by their superior claim to be the cus- 
ment: todians of apostolic tradition, were placed in authority 
over their leas favored brethren. The country bishops lost first 
their prerogatives and then their existence. In 348 the Council of 
Coney ‘Sardica ordained that they should not be appointed in 
arsea! the small towns, on the ground that presbyters were suffi- 
cient. According to the provisions of a later council, visiting pres- 
byters were to be sent to these country churches to look after their 
welfare. Thus these congregations became affiliated with the neigh- 
boring city churches and were called parishee. This term was of 
varying signification, but it finally denoted simply the country 
communities. As Christianity spread in the cities it became im- 
possible to accommodate all worshippers in one church. Each new 
church was, however, affiliated to the mother church, over which 
the bishop presided. Often it had its own presbyter, subject to the 
bishop, but in some cases it was ministered to by presbyters who 
Matron officiated by turns. The bishop of the chief city of each 
province was called the metropolitan. He exercised a 
general supervision over the churches of his province. With the 
assistance of the provincial clergy he ordained the bishops. It was 
also his duty to call and preside over synods, as well as in the eccle- 
siastical courts in which accusations against a bishop were tried. 
Among these metropolitans, those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria 
were distinguished, even in the preceding period, by having the care 
of several provinces. Although this arrangement was approved by 
the Council of Nicea, yet the provincial synods were acknowledged 
theirge «98 the highest ecclesiastical tribunals, In the Arian con- 
dows. —_troversies, however, these provincial synods were found 
too weak, and large hierarchical organizations were brought into 
being. In the East the lines of the dioceses into which Constantine 
had divided the empire were followed. The bishop of the chief city 
in each diocese was, therefore, raised above all other metropolitang, 
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although his rights varied in the different dioceses, They were 
greatest in that of Egypt, of which Alexandria was the capital. In 
the diocese of Thrace, the newly founded Constantinople naturally 
became the capital in place of Heraclea’ This diocesan arrange- 

am, Ment was approved by the Council of Constantinople, and 
= diocesan synods, as the highest ecclesiastical courta, were 
placed above the provincial councils, This same council gave to 
the Bishop of Constantinople the first rank among these diocesan 
Boevation of bishope, his station being second only to that of Rome. 
Gnssntno. Supported by political influences, the bishops of the great 
— capital established a control over the neighboring dio- 
ceees of the Bishops of Ephesus and Neo-Casarea. The later Council 
of Chaloedon, in 451, recognized this arrangement, and conferred, in 
addition, the right to receive appeals and complaints from the whole 
Eastern Church. New Rome was thus placed on a level with an- 
cient Rome in real power, though a little below it in titular dig- 
nity. This action of the Council of Chalcedon was the source of a 
long and bitter contest between the rival sees. 

About this time, the name Patriarch, which had previously been 
a name of respect applied to every bishop, was appropriated ex- 
‘The patrt- Clusively to the bishops of the great sees of Rome, Con- 
srhate.  gtantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. To this rank 
Jerusalem also was now raised by the decree of the Council of 
Chalcedon, not because of its actual influence, but on account of ita 
historic dignity. 

While there were four patriarchates in the East, no one of which 
could long dominate the other three, there was but one in the 
Bealiation of ‘West, and that one, even at the beginning of this period, 

ans the most important of them all. Rome had an ecclesias- 
tical supremacy over ten suburbicarian provinces, comprising Italy, 
south of the northern boundary of Etruria, and Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Valeria, But ita real power was by no means 80 cir- 
cumscribed. As an apostolic Church of loftiest rank, its counsel had 
been received during the preceding period with reverence in all the 
‘West, many of whose churchesit had founded. Its very name sug- 
gested the glories of the old republic and of the Augustan empire. 
Its influence gradually became more powerful, and its jurisdiction 
was being slowly but surely extended over the whole Western 
Church. The Council of Sardica, in 847, gave to Julius, the Roman 
bishop, the privilege of appointing judges to try the cases of con- 
demned bishops, if he thought their appeals worthy of considera- 
Hon. He could institute a revision of the verdicts of synods, even 
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though no appeal were madetohim. This honoring of the memory 
of the Apostle Peter in the person of Julius proved dangerous to 
the liberty of the churches. The decrees which, on the ground 
aasigned, had given such privileges to Julius, as well as the grants 
made by the emperor Gratian to a subsequent bishop, were claimed 
as conferring a permanent authority on the bishops of Rome ; and 
since, by mistake, they were afterwards taken for decrees of the 
Nicene council, their influence was much increased. Quoted as 
Nicene decrees, they were used with effect in a controversy with the 
North African Church, in the first years of the next century. But 
the North Africans resisted the claim of judicial authority set up by 
Innocent L (402-417), and afterwards forbade all appeals to foreign 
bishops. Soon, however, the confusion and distreas brought in by 
the Vandal ascendency gave Leo L (440-461) an occasion for re- 
asserting Rome’s jurisdiction. 

The doctrinal controversies which continually agitated the East 
after the Nicene council tended to elevate the Roman see. Each 
party flew to it for support, and made use of flattering language, 
which the Roman bishops literally interpreted and persisted in 
quoting after the controversy that gave rise to it had diedout. In 
the controversy on the divinity of Christ, Julius espoused the cause 
of Athanasius; and although his interference was resented by the 
Eastern prelates, still the influence of Rome was increased rather 
than diminished, since the party favored by Rome eventually gained 
the victory. In critical moments, also, the Roman bishop interposed 
with doctrinal formulas, which met with general acceptance. The 
Leo I.and the #08t memorable instance was at Chalcedon, when the 
Umsclot "* statement of the creed relative to the person of Christ 
Chsloodon. vas substantially drawn from the letter of Leo. The 
Eastern bishops were accustomed to defer to the advice of the 
pvtriarch of the West on the ground of Rome's historic preimi- 
nence. But in the Roman Church the idea of its supremacy, as based 
on the primacy of Peter, was rapidly acquiring definite form and 
resolute support. This idea took complete possession of the mind of 
Leo, a bishop who had great influence in establishing the preten- 
sions of the Roman see. When the Council of Chalcedon, in giving 
equal privileges to the Bishop of Constantinople, assumed that the 
high rank of the Roman bishop arose out of the fact that Rome 
was the ancient capital of the empire, Leo spurned the idea He 
claimed that the Bishop of Rome was the successor of Peter, the 
chief of the Apostles and vicar of Christ. On this occasion he 
wrote to the emperor: “ Without that rock [the Apostle Peter] 
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o1 i laid as the foundation, no stracture 
ean stand.” But Leo did not renounce the advantage to be derived 


frunsferzed the metropolitan rights from Arles to Vienno Hilary, 


was declared the supreme head of the Western 
Church. This law gave for its reasons—the primacy of Peter, the 
eee oe asec OF a rly nyo Resistance to 


the Metropolitan of Thessslonica, and sought to be received into the 
diocese of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Leo not ouly reconciled 
them to their superior, but also made his influence felt more di- 
reetly in their nffains, 
_ Political changes in Italy had much to do with the growth of the 
papney. In 404 Honorius fixed his residence at Ravenna, on tho 
border of the Adriatic, where also his successors resided, 
in temney as well as the Gothic kings and the Bastern exarchs, who 
mms, raled after the breaking up of the Western empire. 
‘From this time the danger from the proximity of the civil ruler and 
the influences of court life, the peril to which the Eastern Church 
‘was constantly exposed, passed away. Except during Justinian’s 
brief domination in Italy, the civil power no longer seriously inter- 
fered with the development of the prerogatives of the Roman bishop. 
At the same time, more opportunitios were afforded for making his 
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though no appeal were made to him. ioe 
of the Apostle Peter in the person of Julius proved dangerous to 

the liberty of the churches, The decrees which, on the ground 
assigned, had given such privileges to Julius, as well as the grants 
made by the emperor Gratian to s subsequent bishop, were claimed 
as conferring a permanent authority on the bishops of Rome; and 
since, by mistake, they were afterwards taken for docroes of tho 
Nicene council, their influence wag much increased. Quoted as 
Nicene decrees, they were used with effect in a controversy with the 
North African Church, in the first years of the next century, But 
the North Africans resisted the claim of judicial authority set up by 


asserting Rome’s jurisdiction, 

‘The doctrinal controversies which continually agitated the East 
alter the Nicene council tended to elevate the Roman see. Bach 
party flow to it for support, and made use of languago, 
which the Roman bishops literally interpreted and persisted in 
qnoting after the controversy that gave rise to it had diedout, In 
the controversy on the divinity of Christ, Julius espoused the cause 
of Athanasius; and although his interference was resented by the 
Eastern prelates, still the influence of Rome was increased rather 
than diminished, since the party favored by Rome eventually gained 
the victory, In critical moments, also, the Roman bishop inverpoees 
with doctrinal formulas, which met with general 
tio Land the #08t memorable instance was at Chalcedon, when os 
Gmnonor statement of the creed relative to the person of Christ 
Staleston. vas substantially drawn from tho letter of Leo. The 
Eastorn bishops were accustomed to defer to the advice of the 
pitriarch of the West on the ground of Rome's historic preémi- 
nence. But in the Roman Church the idea of its supremacy, as based 
on the primacy of Peter, was rapidly acquiring definite form and 
resolute support. This idea took complete possession of the mind of 
Leo, a bishop who had great influence in establishing the 
sions of the Roman see. When the Council of Chalcedon, in 
equal privileges to the Bishop of Constantinople, assumed that the 
high rank of the Roman bishop arose out of the fact that Romo 
wns the ancient capital of the empire, Leo spurned the idea. He 
claimed that the Bishop of Rome was the successor of Peter, the 
chief of the Apostles and viear of Christ, On this occasion he 
wrote to the emperor: “ Without that rock [the Apostle Peter] 
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from the political position of Rome. He skilfully interwove this 
with the more vital consideration justnamed. He claimed that the 


pri 
by the Council of Sardica, reinstated the bishop without a trial, and 
transferred the metropolitan rights from Arles to Viennc. Hilary, 
however, continued to enjoy the same dignities as before. There- 
upon Valentinian IU, issued a law by which the Roman 
bishop was declared the supreme head of the Western 
Church, This law gave for its reasons—the primacy of Peter, the 
dignity of the city, and the decreo of a holy synod. Resistance to 
the suthority of the Roman bishop was affirmed to be an offence 
against the Roman State, No bishops in Gaul could undertake 
anything without the consent of the Papa urbis aterna, Teo suc- 


under her protection, became discontented with the domination of 
the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, and sought to be received into the 
diocese of the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘Leo not only reconciled 
them to their superior, but also made his influence felt more di- 
reetly in their affaira 
Political changes in Italy had much to do with the growth of the 
papecy. In 404 Honorius fixed his residence at Ravenna, on the 
tea. DOREY of the Adriatic, where also his sueceasors resided, 
Eontevorrthe as well as the Gothie kings and the Bastern exarchs, who 
mm yoled after the breaking up of the Western empire. 
From this time the danger from the proximity of the civil ruler and 
the influences of court life, the peril to which the Eastern Church 
‘was constantly exposed, passed away. Except during Justinian’s 
brief domination in Italy, the civil power no longer seriously inter- 
fered with the development of the prerogatives of the Roman bishop. 
At the same time, more opportunitics were afforded for making his 
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authority foltin the affairs of the city and of the surrounding dis 
tricts. 


‘The barbarian pines, and especially Theodorie, conceded 
to the bishops of a large degree of liberty as long as a 
Tyrouris, bitter rivalry parted them from the bishops of Constan- 

tinople. He had no reason to fear a hierarchical com- 
bination against him. Even in « disputed election he did not 
interpose wntil called upon, and then permitted the party of Sym- 
machus in their synod to declare that all interference on the part 
of laymen was inadmissible. During this same controversy, Enno- 
dius, a membor of the synod summoned to try the charges against 
Symmachus, made the significant declaration that it was the di- 
vine will that the Bishop of Rome should be judged by God alone. 
By their steady adherence to the orthodox creeds the Roman bish- 
ops continued to rise in the estimation of the Church, and to gain 
more favor for their pretensions, But as yet they claimed no new 
or peculiar dignities ; they only demanded the recognition of their 
right to judge in the case of faults committed by bishops. 

During the Byzantine rule over Italy, the Roman bishops fell 
temporarily from their position of dignity and 
‘the toma They were treated by Justinian as on a level with the 
phone ender bishops of Constantinople, and were coerced into a sup- 

port of his doctrinal preferences. They now forsook 
their former consistent adherence to the decisions of orthodox 
councils and became involved in the Monophysite heresies, vacillat- 
ing from one side to another. It seemed as though Rome was to 
lose her good name and to forfeit her controlling influence in the 
West, Some of the Italian churches even broke off communion 
ies ofthe with her. It was the heretical Lombards who saved 
‘sata be “= Rome for orthodoxy and rendered her future greatness 

pomible. ‘They did it by breaking the power of the exar- 
chate, the Grock dominion in Italy. Although the bishops of Rome 
‘wore still in name subject to the Eastern emperor, they were fast 
becoming practically independent, Italy now learned to look to 
them for the protection which its nominal rulers could not or would 
not afford. 

‘The name Papa (Pope), applied elsewhere in the West as a title 
of honor to all bishops, and in the East as a special title of the 
‘rhewrm bishops of Rome and Alexandria, became in Italy, asearly 
“Tem* as the beginning of the sixth century, the exclusive desige 
nation of the bishops of Rome. 

‘The codification of ecclesiastical laws had a decided effect im 
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increasing the strength of the hierarchy. The first satisfactory 
collection of this kind was made by the monk Dionysius Exiguus, 
about the year 500, His book contained the decretals of the popes 
from the tine of Sicicion, the decrees of the general or csoamen ial 
Se ae et ceases clin of 6 synods. 
‘The controversy concerning Church discipline, which had been 
maintained in the former period by the Novatians, was revived in 
the early years of the fourth century by the Donatists, They de- 
clared, in general, that a rigid discipline was necessary to preserve 
the purity of the Church, and, in particular, that it was wrong to 
receive back to the communion of the faithful any who had denied 
Christ under persecution. These opinions were coupled with an 
veneration for martyrs, and an intense conviction that 
their opponents were corrupters of the Church. They were declared 
by the Synod of Arles to be schismatics and were sub- 
jected to persecution. Bands of fanatical monks and 
pessants took up their cause, and became the terror of many dis- 
a tricts of Africa. In the next century a disputation was 
* held at Carthage, at which Augustine vainly tried to con- 
ooh 2 lesen pean of the Donatist party. After 
time they on for many years until they wero finally 
peemiasd by imperial troops. The party which favored a 
milder discipline had triumphed. Even the worst, sinners, if con- 
trite, might now be restored to the fellowship of the Church. The 
steps in the process of penance were systematically arranged. The 
confession of private sins was not required, and, therefore, when 
made it was regarded as a hopeful token of repentance, and was 
rewarded with the mitigation of the ordinary punishment, Thoso 
penitents whose lives had been notoriously sinful were to follow 
the directions of the bishop or the penitentiary presbyter, if there 
‘was one, as was frequently the case in the large Eastern cities But 
in 890, owing to certain scandals, this office was abolished by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and thenceforward penance was left 
to be apportioned by the conscience of the individual. Discipline 
Rat ened iets Gooey tn the West also, although it was still be- 
lieved that forgiveness was conditioned upon confession. The out- 
ward manifestation was prized as highly as the inward spirit that 
‘was always, at least in theory, supposed to prompt it. 
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OHAPTER III. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP. 


‘Waex Christianity was made the religion of the empire, it be- 

eame also the fashion of a luxurious and decaying society. With 
at Weakened forces it confronted the peculiar 

MiatOhee and temptations of its new position. Ita vital prineiples, 
Sanity. being overlaid by ideas that were foreign to their nature, 
had become partially obscured. The pure and steady light of a 
true Christian life which should have shone abroad over the dark- 
ness and confusion of the world, was dimmed by a formal and 
churebly pisty, or made ghostly by an unearthly asceticiam. 

The Christinn life of the period, being released from the 
straints of persecution, was left free to develop according to 
Crown ot tendencies which bad previously begun to make them- 
formalam. selves felt. It was now exposed to many subtle, debasing 
influences from within and without the Church. As it is natural 
to expect during the decay of one religion and the rise of another, 
atheism and demoralization were widespread. The prevalent un- 
spiritual views of the gospel made it possible for multitudes of 
heathen to pass from the old religion to the new by no other con- 
version than a mere change of name. To them the Christian life 
seemed nothing deeper than a round of ceremonies and 
tory duties. Many sought by almsgiving and by partaking of the 
communion to atone for sinful lives. They saw in baptism an easy 
means of rescue from perdition, and hence they deferred resorting 
to the holy laver until frightened by the approach of death. Like 
their pagan ancestors, they ridiculed and persecuted the tore con- 
scientious who endeavored to lead lives of sincere piety. ‘The de- 
Insion of such nominal believers was fostered by the growing dis- 
tinction between the sort of piety required of the monks and the 
clergy, and that demanded of the ordinary Christian. Even the 
great theologians and preachers of the fourth century, who with- 
stood the evil tendencies of the age, were not altogether free from 
the influence of the same unspiritual notions. And yet despite all 
this, the nobler Christian ideal was kept alive in the hearts of many 
individuals. Its most beautiful manifestation was seen in the 
mothers of some of the greatest and best of the Church teachers, 
And it is to the lives of Nonna, Anthusa, and Monica that the 
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Church owes much of what Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine were and 


‘The ascetic tendency became 80 in the Church life of thie 


Seeelapri acktinyet eck Laie 
the Jows and culminated in the Essenes In a still more advanced 
form it sproad among tho followers of Buddha and the worshippera 
of Serapia. Whenever there is present in the mind of man that 
mystical longing for an uninterrupted enjoyment of the inward ex- 
periences of the soul, a passion for self-brooding, and an unhealthy 
view of the seclusion requisite for the true religious life, some form 
of monasticism will emerge. Especially will this be the fact in 
countries where the climate is mild and favorable to repose. Tho 
causes of the development of monasticism in this period are not far 
to seek. The state of the times stimulated a desire for ascetic re- 
tirement. Tho world was falling to pieces morally as well as po- 
litically, The sky was dark and threatening. The purity of the 
Church was imperiled by the influx of nominal Christianity. A 
feeling of alarm tock possession of many scrious minds. Some 
who lacked the courage to enter into conflict with the growing de- 
pravity looked for a secure retreat from the vanities and uncertain, 
ties of ordinary life. Others, and among them not a few noble- 
minded men, wrongly apprehending the relation of the Christian 
to the world, thought that the true conquest of an evil world was te 
‘be achisved by withdrawing from it. 

‘The native hearthstone of monasticism, as we have already 
Raia sere Dee. was in, the Kat, and especially in 
isa peels: where paganism had developed similar tenden- 

cies. The ascetic no longer resorted to the neighbor- 
hood of churchos or lingered on the borders of villages, as in 
the former period. He withdrew to the solitudes of the desert, 
or sought an abode in a cavern of the mountains. From this cir- 
cumstance, such monks received the name of “ anchorites,” which 
comes from a Greek word meaning to retire. 

‘Their patron saint and reputed founder was Anthony, whose 
life, said to have been written by Athanasius, is still preserved. 
ser ot ‘The story of Anthony, however much or little of it may 

: ‘be due to the imagination of those times, no doubt pre- 
sents an ideal of the hermit’s life in the fourth century. Anthony 
‘was from boyhood of a reflective and religious nature. The death 
of bis parents threw upon him, while still a youth, the care of a 
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younger sister, and the vexations incident to the affairs of a largo 
estate. He was troubled by all these dis ‘ing earthly concerns, 
and hastened to obey the command of Jesus to the rich young 
‘man, reserving only a small amount of property for the use of 
his sister. Aguin the Scripture seemed to speak to him in the pre- 
cept, “take no thought for the morrow.” He therefore disposed of 
the remainder of his estate, and placed his sister in a society of 
virgina His love, which still went out toward her, he triod to 
atifle, because he thought all such affections in one who had abjured 
the world, unholy. Aged ascetics for a time became his only com- 
panions and teachers. He then resorted to a cave in the moun- 
tains, there to give himself to pious contemplation and to the con- 
quest of the evil propensities of his nature. The very desires which 
he wished to crucify, grew strong and multiplied in his morbid 
fancies. Evil spirits wrestled with him and left him fainting and 
wounded, As theseyearsof solitary struggle passed awny, he began 
to become known ; and in order to avoid publicity, he retired again 
and again to deeper solitudes Many sought him out evenin these 
hidden retronts, and took counsel of him in reference to the ascetic 
life, Ho warned them agninst the errors of his own early expe- 
rience, telling them to occupy their minds with good thoughts and 
healthful work, and thus rid themselves of evil imaginations. In 
his admonitions he was wise and charitable, He was neither ser- 
vile before the great nor proud before tho humble. The word 
which he sent to the emperors was an exhortation to do justice and 
to remember the poor. On two or three occasions of peculiar 
peril he appeared in Alexandria, either to encourage the faithful 
under persecution or to resist the progress of Arian heresy. His 
humility Insted to the end. When death was near, he ordered his 
sepulchre to be concealed that his body might not be an object of 
reverence. 

Tho life of Anthony, be it historical or mythical, may be taken 
as a picture of the course pursued by the better class of anchorites. 
‘They rapidly increased in numbers and spread their cells over the 
desolate and secluded regions of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. They 
subjected themselves to every form of physical privation and suf- 
fering, often devising curious and extravagant modes of self-torture. 
‘The most notable of them was Simeon the Stylite, so called because 
he took up his abode on the top of a pillar, From this lofty posi- 
tion, sixty feet from the ground, he preached to those whom-curi- 
osity and admiring devotion gathered about him, 

Many anchorites, who became widely revered for sanctity, were 
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honored and addressed by men of distinction as their spiritual fa- 
‘tntiueneot thers. Pupils listened to their teachings, and thus smal. 
menor, ‘monkish communities grew up around them. 

But, independently of this offect, a movement toward the clois- 
ter life was mado by Pachomius. On an island in the Upper Nile 

he formed the monks into a society. This was first 
cuiter called a comobium—a term signifying “common life.” 
‘Tt was applied later to each single cloister. Puchomius and his 
successors became abbots, or, as these were styled by the Grecks, 
archimandrites, of the principal cloister, with full authority over 
all others connected with it. The monks were divided into classes, 
according to the measure of their spiritual development; and to 
solves, for the most part, in making baskets and in agricultural 
labors. The fruits of their work were received by the steward of 
the cloister, who was under tho supervision of the chief steward of 
the whole organization. All the profits from the sale of their wares 
were given to the poor. ‘These cloisters multiplied rapidly. Soon 
similar ostablishments were founded for women. 

‘The most influential among the promoters of Eastern monasti- 
cism was Basil, Bishop of Cresarea. In his youth, when a student 
Bathe, at Athens, he was intimately associated with Gregory of 

Nazianzus, The two friends, pondering the quostion 
what course they should follow, resolved to take orders and to 
choose a life of celibacy and poverty. Then they considered the 
question whether they should become hermits or lead a more pub- 
lic life, the life of the “secular.” They determined on a course mid- 
way between the two, such as was adopted by the comobites. This 
passage in their early lives is described in lines of Gregory, as 
translated by Cardinal Newman : 

“ Long waa the inward strifo, till ended thus: 

saw, when men lived in the fretful world, 

‘They yantaged other men, but missod tha while 

‘The calmness, and the purenes of their hearts. 

‘They who rotirod hold an uprighter post, 

And ralsod their eyes with quiet strength toward heaven 3 

‘Yet served solf only, unfraternally, 

And so, "twixt those and thoso, I struck my path, 

To modlitate with the frev solitary, 

‘Yat to live sooular, and serve mankind.” 


Grogory, partly on account of filial obligations, and partly owing 
to peculiarities of temperament, had less exporience of the se 
8 
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cluded life. But Basil carried out the ideal thus early formed. He 


solitary life and urged the necessity of industrious habita Tho 
ccenobites wore exposed to fewer dangers and temptations than 
Bile ot were the anchorites. ‘These extreme ascetics naturally 
Mere ere! 


rive heat of ational ein sun, into insanity. The ecoanobites suffered 
from like causes, althongh to a for less extent. Many monks 
passed throu,» violent and morbid reactions of feeling. From 
lives of extravagant self-denial they plunged into the wildest ex- 
cesses. Some became lawless fanatics, like the fierce monks who 
mixed in the Nestorian controversy, or, like the cireumcellions in 
North Africa, who tock up the cause of the persecuted Donatists, 
Certain mystical sects arose, claiming to have attained to the high- 
aan est perfection. The most prominent of these were the 

Euchites, They believed themselves to be freed from 
the dominion of sense by a state of inward prayer. They re- 
nounced all forms of manual labor, and wandered about like tho 
mendicant friars of a later age. 

The evils and excesses incident to the solitary life of the ancho- 
rites led many, including Jerome, to condemn it. They advocated 
the cloister life, where the monks might receive the wholesome 
counsels of a superior and might better cultivate the spirit of 
Christian love toward their brethren. It was also felt to be neces- 
sary to check the irregularities of the monks and to bring them 
more under episcopal supervision. 

Monasticism grew up in the West much more slowly than it 
did in the East, It found zealous advocates in Jerome, Ambrose, 
Monssticwm nd Augustine. Early in the fifth century, John Cassian, 
in the Wet. who came from the East, founded a cloister at Marseilles, 
Tn the same century, monasticism appeared in other parts of Gaul, 
and in Britain and Ireland. Of all these settlements the noblest 
and most beneficial was the Scottish cloister on the island of Iona. 

Inasmuch as the mental qualities of the Western nations dif- 
fered from those of the Rastern, monasticiam in the West was 
modified in certain of its phases, and in other features was more 
fully developed. The people of the West were less given to mysti- 
cal speculation. A more crude imagination clothed their supersti« 
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tious fancies in material forms, and prepared them to see miracles 
at every turn. They were kept, Eye ere Dee eee 
climate, from many of the extravagances of Hastern asceticism, 
And yet even Western anchorites made their abode in some weird 
cleft of the volcanic rocks of Italy, or on the lonely shore of the sea. 
Benodict was for the West the ideal monk, and into the 
Horm Si- story of his life his disciples delighted to weave wondor- 
ful and supernatural elements. In the later years of the 
fifth century, while a mere boy, he was taken to Rome to be edu- 
cated. Shocked at the spectacle of the vices of mankind, he sud- 
denly left tho city, attonded only by a faithful nurse, who had dis- 
covered his purpose. Soon after, he eluded her also, and hid 
himself in a cavern near Subiaco. Hore Satan tormented him with 
temptations, trying, without success, to break his pious resolution, 
By the invitation of some neighboring monks, he became abbot of 
their monastery. But they soon learned to hate him on account 
of his rigoroua discipline, and were kept only by a miracle from 
jing him, He now went back to his former abode, which the 
fame of his sanctity changed from a solitude into a cluster of mon- 
asteries. Not yet satisfied, he turned his steps towards Monte 
‘Cassino, fifty miles away, on the heights of the Apennines. There 
he put an end to the pagan worship, and founded the monastery 
which had so universal an influence in the West ns an incentive to 
the monastic life and a pattern in its organization. Benedict's 
regulations enjoined upon his monks a life of strict silence, hu- 
mility, and implicit obedience. Their hours of labor, their diet, 
and their religious exercises, were carefully and systematically ar- 
The disciples of Benedict, the most notable of whom 
was Maurus (St. Maur), spread his order into Gaul and Sicily. Its 
aloisters sprang up everywhere, Tho monks taught the barbarians 
the art of agriculture and kept alive the light of knowledge. To 
the weary traveller they always offered a ready hospitality, Like 
other institutions of the West, however, the cloisters suffered much 
at the hands of the barbarians. 

There were many, even in this period, who objected to the 
monastic life. They asserted that Christians who fled to the desert 
Petmnonot OF the cloister were lost tothe world. Against them it 
moceaticlem. was contended that the prayers of the godly monks were 
useful, Their lives certainly presented a sharp contrast to the pro- 
yailing corruption of society, and held before the minds of men an 
example of self-denying devotion to what was then believed to be 
the highest ideal. Whey exercised hospitality, they were kind to 
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the poor, and they befriended all who were in distress. The re 
spect entertained for their sanctity made it possible for them boldly 
to rebuke the sins of the powerful, even where such words would 
have cost other men their lives. Monasticism was vindicated by 
the great Church teachers, see? samira @uich TeR td aBcan| 
defended the conceptions which Jay at the basis of the system, and 


especially lauded the virtue of » Jovinian was 
«eo prominent among the few in this who attacked 
these fundamental i Alt h himself a celibate and 


asectic in life, he held that all such austorities were purely volun- 
tary, and involved no peculiar merit. He maintained that the or- 
dinary Christian life was holy. The world is divided up into but 
two classes, those who by faith have fellowship with Christ, and 
those who do not. He therefore denied that among real Christians 
any distinctions are to be made. These views were vehemently 
resisted by Jerome, and were condemned by Siricins, Bishop of 
Rome, and by Ambrose. Many hundred years were to elapse be- 
fore the mind of the Church would be ready for such a reformation 
Reh as Jovinian would have favored, The ideas which cre- 
tings etcred ated the distinction between clergy and laity, also divided 

weultt times, and places, and actions into secular and sacred. 
‘The belief of the early Church, that all of life was apnscerated to God, 
gave way before a spirit akin to that of Old Testament legaliam. 
Such men as Augustine and Chrysostom tried to keep this tendency 
within bounds, but without much effect, since even they were not 
free from similar impressions. Worship was resolved into forma 
and ceremonies which received the sanction of ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Instead of being recognized as the spontaneous expression of 
Christian feeling, it appeared to many to be a round of arbitrarily 
imposed observances. Wen the worldly-minded were rebuked 
for their lack of diligence in the worship of God, they alleged the 
cares of business and the inconvenience of attending the frequent 
services of the Church. 

In the early part of this period the people not only had access 
to the Scriptures, but were urged to study them carefully. Some, 
Beg tine however, could not read, and others were too poor to buy 

manuscripts. But since the Bible was read in course in 
the public services of the Church, anyone by constant attendance 
might become familiar with it. Those who were disposed to read 
or meditate, could retire to rooms in the galleries, devoted to their 
use, and provided with copies of the Seriptures. 

As soon as Christianity became the religion of the rich and 


more imposing proportions and more costly furnish- 
ings began to be erected. The public buildings and pagan temples 
which were sometimes obtained through the munificence of the 
emperors, and were slightly remodelled for tho uses of Christian 
worship, added rauch to the magnificence of Church architecture, 


was now given to the decoration of the interior. The cross, which 
‘was universally used in daily life, and at an earlier date had found 
its way into places of worship, was splendidly ornamented with 
‘Totus in Precious stones. Pictures, expecially those representing 
worbip, Bible scenes and ideas, like Daniel in the lions’ den, or 
Christ under the image of the Good Shepherd, came into general 
use, and, to some extent, in the minds of the half-converted hea- 
then, took the place of tho artistic decorations of their abandoned 
tomplox, Churches built in memory of martyrs were often adorned 
with paintings portraying their sufferings. This movement toward 
sensuous expression in Christian worship did not come so much 
from the clergy as from the mass of Christians and the Christian 
princes. The wealthy, on whose garments were frequently to be 
seen embroideries depicting some story from the Scriptures, wore 
naturally ready to encourage the embellishment of churches with 
paintings and images. The evils to which this desire might lead, 
were pointed out by the more enlightened bishops, such as Buse- 
hius of Cusarea, “They especially resisted attempts to introduce 
representations of Christ, urging people rather to atrive to be like 
him in their lives. But ienae the end of the fourth century, the 
entice of images in the churches became general Poople 
sad began to prostrate themselves before them, and many of 
the more ignorant to worship them. The defenders of 
this practice said that they were merely showing their reverence 
for the precious symbols of an absent Lord and hissaints. Miracu- 
lous powers were ascribed to these images, and legends of marvel- 
ous cures and wonderful portents were related of them. As the 
heroic age of the Church passed away, the veneration for departed 
saints and martyrs became more extravagant. Churches were dedi- 
cated to their memories, The half-christianized heathen looked 
upon them somewhat in the same light as they formerly regarded 
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their heroes Their intercessions were invoked, especially for the 
cure of diseases, and if, perchance, help seemed to come to anyone, 
he hung up in the church a gold or silver image of the part which 
had been healed. Saints were chosen guardians of churches, soci- 


regarded 
ries gradually grew into worship. This new form of idolatry was 
coudemned by the Church teachers, and yet its causo—tho oxtrava- 
gant veneration of the saints—was commendad by them, and vindi- 
cated against those who, like Vigilantius of Barcelona, and Hrius 
and his followers, attacked the whole practice. 

‘The adoration of Mary became prevalent. Tho doctrine of her 
perpetual virginity was established in the Church. In the course 
Worhip ot Of the Nestorian controversy ahe received the name 
baa “Mother of God,” and was elevated in the hearts of the 
devout above all the saints. The monks were especially zealous in 
promoting this worship of Mary. To her, and, in a lesa degree, to 
the saints, the common Christians looked for that medistorial xym- 
pathy which they dared not seek from the Christ whose humanity 
seemed lost in his exaltation. 

Palestine and the churches of the apostles had begun to acquire 

fame for peculiar sanctity on account of their relation to 
Piso. the founding of Christianity, and thus became the ob- 
ject of pious pilgrimages. 

From earlier times it had been the custom of the Church to 
observe Sunday by special religious exercises and by an increasing 
uniay;  208tinence from the pursuits of secular life. This cus- 
Giurch’ tom was made a law by the Council of Laodicen (363). 

Constantine legally recognized it, in 321, by forbidding 
the courts of justice to hold their sessions on that day, except for 
the humane purpose of manumitting slaves. He also commanded 
his soldiers to refrain from their customary military oxercises, 
The public games, however, still continued to attract many from 
the proper observance of Sunday and of the Church festivals. 
But in 426 a Jaw was passed forbidding all games on such days, 
The custom of observing Wednesday and Friday (dies stationum) 
as half-fasts was less usual, and soon ceased altogether in regard to 
Wednesday. Friday continued to be kept in memory of Christ's 
passion. In many of the Oriental churches the Sabbath (Saturday) 

was still observed like Sunday, while in the West a largo 
a al number, by way of opposition to Jewish institutions, held 
afast on that day, The first feast of the year was Epiphany, the 


ee 
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manifestation, which in the Enst connected itself with Christ's 
baptism ; while in the West, where it appeared later, it commem- 
orated also the coming of the wise men and the first exhibition 


Church. Many Christians still took part in the heathen festival 
of New Year's. To put an ond to this practice a fnst was pro- 
claimed nt that time, and was gradually developed into the festival 
of Christ's circumcision. 

The groat religious anniversary of the year was Kantor, with 
its associated feasts. A poriod of fasting, which finally was forty 
days in duration, preceded it, This gave those who for 
months had been absorbed in the cares of business or 
the gaieties of society time for thoughtful and penitent preparation 
for the sacred duties of the great week. The festival began with 
Palm Sunday. IAC Uist diasg to tieroade the thanksgivings of the 
people, the emperor was accustomed to publish special decrees of 
mercy. During the whole week, daily morning and evening ser- 
vices were held. Quietness and abstinence from labor were en- 
joined. On Thursday, the Lord's Supper was joyously celebrated, 
without the usual fasting, in commemoration of its original institu- 
tion. Good-Friday was kept with great solemnity, not even the 
kiss of pence being allowed, Then came the groat Sabbath, Satur- 
day, the day before Faster. On that day many were baptized and 
clothed in white robes. In the evening, the people, with torches 
in their hands, filled the churches, where services were held until 
dawn, The Easter celebration was concluded, after the manner of 
the Jewish Passover, on the eighth day, White Sunday. Then the 
baptized laid aside their white robes and appeared with the rest of 
the Church. The festal season was prolonged from White Sunday 
ty the day of Pentecost. The controversy in respect to the time 
for the celebration of Easter was settled by the Council of Nicea. 
But owing to a better knowlodge of astronomy in the East, tho 
Alexandrian reckoning, and therefore that of the whole Eastern 
Church, differed from that of Rome, until through the efforts of 
Dionysius Exiguus, to whom we owe our calendar, the same 
method was introduced at Rome also. 

Those who were being prepared for entrance into the com- 
munity of believers were divided into classes, according to their 
Catechumens different stages of advancement in instruction, and of 
ana bsptiem their participation in the public services of the Church. 
Baptism, which by the addition of supplementary rites had lost 
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its icity, was administered in Easter 
ite original simplicity, wan general only on 


‘The Lord’s Supper was the great act in which the worship of 
the Church centred. It was the privilege of the Church to be 
‘the tora’s one during its celebration. The earlier view in regard 
Lowa to its nature gave way to the belief that it was a sacrifi- 
cial offering by the Christian priest. Intercessory prayers offered 
thon wor thought to bo espocially efficacious. ‘Thus it was that 
prayers for the dead became commonly connected with it, and it 
began to be considered a sacrifice for them. 

The ancient liturgies grew up about the service of the Lord's 
Suppor. Liturgical worship was a gradual growth, each church, or 
ite bishop, regulating its own worship or framing its own liturgy. 
By degrees, as uniformity was sought, the liturgy of the metropoli- 
tan church became authoritative. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and later, numerous liturgies arose, most of which bear the names 
of apostles, without any claim, however, to apostolic authorship. 
“Yet,” to quote the words of Schaff, " they are based on a common 
liturgical tradition, which in its essential elements reaches back to 
an carlior time, perhaps in some points to tho apostolic age, or 
even comes down from the Jewish worship through the channel of 
the Jewish Christian congregationa” In this department, as elre- 
where, there was a growth. We find in this period four groups of 
liturgies: the Oriental, the Alexandrian, the Roman, and the Gal- 
lican, all of which have certain resemblances to each other. In 
general the order of service was divided into two parta In the 
first were the reading of Scriptures appropriate to the division of the 
year, the prayers for communicants and non-communicants, and 
the sermon, Then all those who were not members of the Church 
were dismissed. In the second part was the celebration of the 
Supper, with its introductory liturgy and ceremonies. 

‘The prominence given to the sermon depended partly upon the 
amount of cultura prevailing in each country, and partly upon the 

different ideas held as to the nature of the priestly 
Fraching office, In the West, whore there was Jess culture, and a 
greater value was set upon the outward acts of the priest, the ser- 
mon did not excite much attention ; although men like Augustine 
and Ambrose were effective preachers. In the East, on the other 
hand, fine oratory was prized. The sermon in the fourth century 
became more rhetorical. Its brilliant thoughts or witty expres- 
sions were sometimes received with loud applause. While there 
were some truly great preachers, like Basil, the two Gregories, and 
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Chrysostom, many were guilty of poor exegesis, want of definite 
artificea. 


The primitive Church music was choral and congregational 
Hilary, and in the early part of the next period, Gregory the Great, 
arch were influential in improving Church music. The Ari- 

ans and other heretics embodied their doctrinesin verses 
to be sung. It was to counteract this influence that Chrysostom: 
caused antiphonies and doxologies to be sung in processions. In 
Gs esha eanpatente geome i otal 
gregation to sing antiphonal hymns. ‘The most famous coi 
were Ephraém Syrus, Hilary of Poictiors, and Ambrose, There was 
some opposition to the use of such hymns, on the ground that they 
wore not taken from the Scriptures ; and this could only be over- 
come by age and usage. Among the earliest extant Christian songs 
are: The “Gloria in Excelsis,” a tranalation (thought to be by Hil- 
ary) of a much older Greek hymn ; the “Trisagion” (Holy, Holy, 
Holy); and the “Te Deum,” probably transferred into Latin by 
Ambrose from a Greek original. 

‘There is no record of any peculiar robes being worn in public 
by the clergy. The ecclesiastical garments had no symbolical or 
Vetmentsot Sucerdotal significance. They were the apparel of the 
Owsley, Romans in the early centuries, kept by the clergy after 
the garments had coasod to be the fashion among the people, Tho 
firet appearance of distinction between priestly and secular dress 
is ina mosnic in the Church of St. Vitalis at Ravenna, belonging 
to the sixth century, and in another mosaic of the same period in 
the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. From two pieces 
ofthe ancient Roman dress, the tunic and the toga, the costume of 
the Churches, East and West, waa developed. 





CHAPTER Iv. 
HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Is this period there were controversies on the main points of 
Christian doctrine, which agitated the Church to its centre, Great 
Grent contro. ecclesiastical assemblies, called ecumenical councils, 
rene. were held, for the purpose of settling these disputes and 
of defining orthodox opinion. The interference of the state in mat- 
ters of doctrine is a fact that calls for particular notice, In philoso- 
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phy, Plato's influence was still predominant : Augustine, as well aa 
Origen, was steeped in the Platonic spirit. 


Sictot Enthusiasm for biblical study left Alexandria for the 
C7 Syrian capital; but the Antioch scholars adopted a 

more sober and historical mode of intepretation than had 
belonged to the school of Origen, in which the allegorical method 
had prevailed. The interest in doctrinal theology was kept up in 
the Alexandrian echool, which, in this particular, maintained its 
former repute. 

It is interesting to observe the marked difference in the themes 
of theological discussion between the Hast and the Wost. It was 
Charter of the more speculative side of theology, questions per- 
See? ating ie Daly oa ee eae ce ae ee 
he in the Hast, In the West, on the contrary, 
euipablively little was done in this particular province, Prac- 
tical subjects—the doctrine of sin and of man’s recovery by divine 
grace—absorbed the attention. Among the Latins there were no 
such heated disputes on abstruse points of metaphysical divinity as 
one might have heard in the fourth and fifth centuries, even from 
tradesmen and mechanics, in the Greek-speaking cities of the East. 
This difference was mainly owing to the native diversity of tho 
Greek and the Roman character. 

‘The fourth and fifth centuries were the golden age of patristic 
literature. Of the Alexandrian teachers, Didymus, although blind 
Bus, from childhood, was eminent for his learning. Tho 

most famous teacher of this school was Athanasius, 
who was made Bishop of Alexandria in 828, and was for half » 
ovarian century the untiring and intrepid defender of the doc- 

trine of the divinity of Christ against its Arian assailants. 
Five times he was driven into exile. Even Gibbon is moved to 
say of him that he “displayed a superiority of character and 
abilities which would have qualified him, far better than the de- 
generate sons of Constantine, for the government of a great mon- 
archy.” Both in writing and speaking, he was “clear, forcible, and 
persuasive,” The numerous treatises from his pen relate mostly to 
the incarnation and divinity of Jesus. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexan- 
oyna “Hla, played a very conspicuous part in the controversies 

r‘S of the fifth century. He was an acrimonious polemic. 
Among his various writings is an elaborate work against Nestorius 

There were prominent writers who, although they might differ 
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widely from Origen on various points, were imbued with his spirit, 
One of these was Eusebius of Cesares, in Palestine, who is best 
Hobie ot ‘SHOWN a9 a historian, but was also a fruitful author in 
$euu*s other branches of theology. Under this head may also 
‘be placed the three great Cappadocian bishops—the two 
Gregories and Basil—who, in connection with Athanasius, exercised 
a ruling influence in the Greok Church in subsequent generations. 
‘Basil was Bishop of Cwsarea in Cappadocia, which was his native 
rast, a Place. In his youth he was a fellow-student at Athens 
= with the Emperor Julian. He united an ardent attach- 
ment to a life of monastic retirement with extraordinary talents for 
public life. Hence while he took the lead in organizing monasti- 
cism in the East, he made a deep impression by his administrative 
activity as a bishop. His vast influence was moro due to his per- 
sonal weight than to his capacity as an author. Yet he had great 
authority as a theologian. Among his productions is a collection 
of letters which throw much light on the character of the times. 
ot Gregory of Nyssa was, perhaps, the most profound 
ao, theologian of the three doctors of the Church whose 
re ames are so often connected. He was a younger 
brother of Basil Gregory of Nazianzus—Grogory Nazianzen, as 
omgory xan H@ i8 generally styled—was for a short time Bishop 
anzn,e &3- of Constantinople, but prefered to relinquish the office, 
rather than withstand the party in opposition to him. 
‘Ho was an orator of splendid ability, yot he was naturally shy and 
sensitive, and was subject, for this reason, to constant annoyance 
in the lofty station to which he was elevated, and which he was 
unwilling to retain, yet reluctant to lay down. He had been a 
fellow-student and room-mate of Basil at Athens, and was after- 
wards intimately associated with him. ‘There was a partial 
estrangement near the close of Basil’s life, but Gregory mado him 
the subject of n glowing panegyric. Gregory was a man of ardent 
temperament, a poet of merit as well a a theological thinker. 

A contemporary of the illustrious Cappadocians, but a theolo- 
gian of an utterly different spirit, was Epiphanius, Bishop of Constan- 
Erfghaaion tia, the ancient Salamis, in Cyprus. He was a fanatical 
he opponent of Origen’s theology. His principal work, en- 
titled “Drug-Chest,” is a description and confutation of eighty 
heresies, the origin and peculiarities of which he took great pains 
to inquire into. Its historical value is much lessened by the spirit 
of bigotry which actuated him in his researches. 

Among the Syrian fathers the most eminent in the fourth cen- 
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tury was Ephratm, generally called Ephratm Syras He partook 
of the prevalent monastic spirit, and lived as an anchorite near 
Hytratn Edessa. So highly was he esteemed that in some of the 
4.05%. elurches of Greece his homilies were read immediately 
after the reading of the Scriptures. He was o prolific author. 
Among his compositions were hymns which showed him to be a 
poct of no inferior merit, 

There were three distinguished teachers of the Antiochian 
school, of whom the most renowned was John Chrysostom, or John 
chryeutom, Of “the Golden Mouth,” so styled on account of his un- 
Secicaoal rivalled eloquence in the pulpit. He was of noble par- 
entage, From his mother, Anthusa, he received religious impres- 
sions strong enough to shape his career, A student of Libanius, 
the Sophist, he obtained for his rhetorical ability and proficiency 
the highest praise from that famous master. His strong religious 
bent took the ascetic form. He weakened his health by self-imposed 
austerities, A presbyter in hisnative city, he achieved an astonish-, 
ing success a8 a preacher. In 398 he was made Bishop of Con- 
stantinople. From the pulpit of St. Sophia he preached to vast 
applauding congregations. At first his popularity was almost uni- 
versal. But his simple mode of life and his righteous and strict 
administration of his office offended the laxer portion of the clergy. 
‘The plainness of his public rebukes of vice, and especially of tho 
vices of the court, turned Hudoxia, the pleasure-loving empress, the 
wife of Arcadius, into a bitter enemy. The foes of the eloquent and 

bishop were reinforced by a jealous rival, Theophilus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, who was eager to advance his own episcopal 
authority. Atlength Chrysostom, despite the enthusiastic affection 
of his people, was banished. He was recalled, however, but was 
again doomed to exile, and was purposely subjected to hardship 
and indignities which terminated his life. As an expositor of 
Scripture, thoughtful and at the same time practical, bringing the 
truth of the Bible home to the heart and conscience, and in contact 
with the lives of men, Chrysostom has had few, if any, superiors, 
His works consist mostly of homilies and discourses. 

A great light in the Antiochian school was Theodore of Mop- 
‘theodore,  Suestia, in Cilicia, His exegetical writings, in which he 
«se was governed by sound principles of grammatical and 
historical criticism, mark an epoch in the progress of biblical in- 
‘Thoodormt,  terpretation. Only second to him in rank as an exegete 
"80-48% was Theodoret, who, like Theodore, was a native of An- 
tioch, but was Bishop of Cyrus, a town in Syria. 
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One of Giclee emis eal oh the Talon wlan ce the fourth 
and fifth centuries was Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, in Gaul. Ho 


sagucity of a statesman, His mind, if not highly original or spe- 
elally fertile in thought, was characterized by good sense. His 
writings are partly doctrinal, and partly ascetic and moral. He was 
much influenced by the teaching of Basil, The great scholar at 
ct this time among the Latins was Jerome, 2 considerable 

part of whose life was spent in the East. He was born 
at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia and Pannonia. Ho studied 
Greck and Roman literature at Rome. He sojourned for a time at 
Antioch, where he was led, by a voice of warning heard in a dream, 
to turn away from literary to ecclesiastical studies, After a resi- 
dence in Rome he betook himself to Bethlehem, in the Holy Land, 
where he presided over a convent for the remainder of his life, 
‘There, in his cell, he pursued the studies and composed the works 
which placed him nt the head of the scholars of the Church, and 
almost on a level with Origen, of whose theological opinions he was 
finally a virulent opponent. Among the various productions of 
Jerome the Latin version of the Bible, called the Vulgate, is the 
‘best known and tho most useful. This he framed by revising the 
old Italic versions of the New Testament, and by translating the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew. He was a correspondent of Augus- 
tine, and was prominent in the controversies of the day, Unhap- 
pily, neither his scholarship and learning, nor his religious princi- 
ples, availed to curb effectually the vehemence of temper which 
made him an adept in denunciation. In connection with the name 
Tutu, Of Jerome may be mentioned one of his opponents in 
TLS the disputes about Origen, Rufinus, He was on Italian 
by birth. He rendered a very important service in translating 


‘Auunine, the Latin fathers, Augustine. His “Confessions” are 
jte“conte 2 autobiography, in which the story of his sins and 
oll spiritual straggles is faithfully and frankly told. His 
solf-abasement, so deep and heartfelt, stands in striking contrast 
with the tone of a noted work bearing the same title, from the pen 
of a celebrated writer in the last century, the father of 
mental school, Jean Jacques Rousseau. Augustine was born at 
Tugaste, a village of Numidia, on November 13, 354. His 
ther, Patricius, a burgess of the town, was a pagan at that time, 
and so continued until near the end of life. He was a man vulgar 
in tone and of violent temper. To the affectionate so- 
Humor “Iicitude of his mother, Monica, a Christian woman, of a 
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Greek, a language in which he never became a proficient. His pas- 
sions were fervent, and he gave way to sensual temptation. While 
still a youth he formed an illicit connection, and became the father 
of a child, whom he named Deodatus. He adopted the profession 
of a rhetorical teucher, first at Carthage, At the age of nineteen, 
higher thoughts and aspirations were stirred within him by a pas- 
sage in the “ Hortensius" of Cicero, on the worth and dignity of 
philosophy. It was the beginning of an inward conflict of long 
duration, during which he was followed by tha unceasing prayers, 
and earnest, yet prudent, counsels of his mother. He left Carthage 
for Rome, but departed thence, after a time, and took up his abode 
in Milan. For a period he was enamored of the Manichean doc- 
trine. The strife of good and evil in his own soul inclined him to 
atheory of dualism, Weaned from this delusion, he became deeply 
and profitably interested in New Platonism. In this state of mind 
he listened, at first mainly from curiosity, to the preaching of Am- 
prose. He was moved far more deeply than he had expected, was 
converted, and was baptized. He was at this time thirty-three 
years of age. His mother had joined him in Milan, At Ostia, as 
they were preparing to embark for home, she died. The account 
of her death forms one of the most pathetic passages in the “Con- 
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fessions.” He gave up his property to the Church, and with a few 
frionds, some of whom had followed him from Italy, he lived in se- 
clusion in a house not far from Tagaste, spending the time in ex- 
ercises of study and devotion. From this quiet rotreat he was 
called to Hippo, where he became a priest, then a colleague of the 
bishop, Valerius, and finally, in 395, his successor. During the 
inyasion of the Vandals, and while Hippo was besieged by them, 
on the 28th of August, 430, he died, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. As a teacher, preacher, and writer, and a3 an ecclesiastic 
whose influence extended far and wide, his career had been one of 
incessant and, in the main, of wholesome activity. Of the contro- 
versies in which he mingled, the contests with the Donatists and 
with the Pelagians are the most noteworthy. He was a very vo- 
ei luminous writer, ‘He wrote on themes of philosophy and 
on topics of dogmatic theology, in treatises not included 
in his numerous controversial publications, His “ City of God" is 
the principal apologetic work of that age. He composed exegetical 
homilies, sermons, and epistles, not to speak of other works not fall- 
ing under either of these classes, 

In the intellectual and spiritual development of Augustine, 
thought and experience wore blended. He combined the goniun of 
onarncr ot % dilectician and a mystic, and the characteristics of 
‘Mamiss. each in an extraordinary degree. His intellect: ia clear, 
acute, fond of speculation, yet on fire with emotion. In his own 
day, Augustine exerted a predominant influence on the gravo doc- 
trinal questions that were under debate in the Western Church, 
His continued sway is seen in the Church of the Middle Ages—in 
its theory of the sacraments and of the authority of tradition, and 
in the scholastic philosophy in which his dialectic turn reappears, 
Lather, an Augustinian monk, declared himself more indebted to 
Augustine than to any other writer. Calvin constantly quotes 
hiw, and evlogizes him as the best of the Fathers. His influence 
was powerfully felt in the Church of the West for upwards of s 
thousand years, and has continued until the present day. 

Several other writers among the Latins in the fourth and fifth 
tenturies were specially distinguished. John Cassianus is one to 
Cawiance, Whom reference has already been made, He was born 
404° and educated in the East. He was a pupil of Chrysos- 
tom ; but when Chrysostom was driven from his see, Cassianus emi- 
grated to the West. He founded cloisters in Marseilles, and was 
active in introducing monastic life in Western Europe. He wrote 
on this subject, and he is also noted ns the expounder and de- 
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fender of the form of doctrine known as Semi-Pelagianism. Viu- 

* cent of Lerins derived his surname from the cloister on 
Ten the island of Lerina, near the const of Gallia Narbonica. 
~“e In his work, entitled “Commonotories,” he set forth 
the eriteria of catholic doctrine as opposed to disputable opinions. 

Salvian, a native of Gaul, was born near the 

bein and died near the end, of the fifth century. His prin- 
cipal work is a thoughtful and elegant treatise on divine Provi- 
dence, in which he propounds views similar to those of Augustine 

1, in the “City of God.” Leo L, Bishop of Rome, who was 
i 40-40. go eminent as an ecclesiastical leader, was the author of 
numerous epistles and of a large collection of brief sermons. Ha 
was one of the earliest examples of pulpit eloquence among Roman 
ecclesiastics. 

In the sixth and seventh conturies, in the fast-advancing eclipse 
of culture and learning, the writers were few. Previously, in the 

East, the work of Eusebius as a Church historian had 
tars, boon carried forward by Theodoret, whose book covers 
period from 325 to 429; by Socrates, who treats of the interval 
Te can AS LS nae ee Ee TE 
the same period. Socrates is a writer whoso critical ability is fully 
equal to that of Eusebius. Theodorus, a lector at Constantino- 
ple, narrates the events of Church history from 439 to 618; and 
Evagrius, of Antioch, from 431 to 594. Boetius, or Boethins, was a 
Bod trusted counsellor of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, 
«70-0. Ho was a man of scholarly tastes and profound learning. 
He was the vietim of the machinations of powerful encmies whose 
iniquitous schemes he had thwarted, but who awakened in Theo- 
doric’s mind false suspicions of his fidelity, He was imprisoned in 
Pavia, and was put to death—an act for which the king is eaid to 
have suffered poignant remorse. Boetius translated writings of 
Aristotle and of other Greek authors. The most important of his 
works was the interesting book on the “ Consolations of Philoso- 
phy.” He was a Christian by profession, but there are no refer- 
ences to the Christian faith in thisvolume. Boetius by his transla- 
tions, and through the book just referred to, became a connecting 
link between tho ancient period and the modimval era, in which he 
was held in high esteem. 

Cassiodorus was a statesman high in station and influence 
Cuptouryy under Theodoric and his successors, bub late in life, o- 
© tti-< 8. tired to a monastery which he had founded at Viviors, in 
Bruttium, his native province. His works relate to history and 
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theology. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, in Gaul, besides his work on 
enue “ Miracles,” composed an “ Keclesiastical History of the 
ines Franks,” which is the most valuable historical monument 
for that period of French history. He is a credulous, 
‘but truthfal, chronicler. Gregory L, or Gregory the Great, like 
1, Leo I, was chiefly ominent aa an ecclesiastical ruler ; 
but he wrote a copious theological treatise, called “Mo- 
ralin,” founded on the book of Job, besides homilies and 
yery many letters of much historical value. Isidore, Archbishop of 
eel: a.ao, Seville, in Spain, was the most celebrated writer of hia 
day. His works related to almost all branches of knowl- 

edge, and were considered to embody the learning of the time, 


‘The three great doctrinal controversies in this period were the 
Arian, relating to tho divinity of Christ and the Trinity; the 
‘thegreat  Christological, which had to do with the two natures of 
eonroversi®. Christ, or the inner constitution of his person ; and the 
Pelagian, which had for its subject divine and human agency, sin, 
and the operations of graco in man’s salvation. 

Arius was a presbyter in Alexandria. Ho is described aa tall 
in stature and of a serious, and even austere, character. His intel- 
‘The Avian lect was keen, but he was deficient in the intuitive fac~ 
‘sontroversy. ulty and lacked breadth of vision. He was educated at 
Antioch, He kindled the fires of debate by propounding the bald 
doctrine that Christ is a created being—the first of creatures, to 
be sure, and the being by whom all other creaturely beings aro 
made. He was not created in time, since time began with crea- 
tion ; yet “once hoe was not." In 321, his bishop, Alexander, de- 
posed Arius from his office, but he was befriended by powerful 
ecclesiastics, Constantine, having in vain attempted to appoase tho 
strife, called a general council to determine the quostion, which met 
at Nicea, a town in Bithynin, in 325. 

This was the first of the ecumenical councils. There are seven 
to which the Greek and Roman churches ascribe this character, 
Greuxentea The term acumenical signifies of the empire, They were 
soci ~~ eonvoked, not by the Roman bishop, but by the em- 
perors, Either in person, or by deputies, they were present to 
take part in the superintendence of the proceedings, although not 
professing to dictate the doctrinal conclusions, With the imperial 
commissioners there were associated in the presidency, patriarchs, 
or their representatives, who were not always or of necessity legates 
of tho Roman see. On matters of doctrine, it waa assumed that 


took part in the deliberations At Nicen, Athanasius was only » 

dencon ; yet few, if any, of the members wore more influential. 
Most of the authorities make the Nicene Council to have eon- 

sisted of three hundred and eighteen membera Some of the 


dofinite statements. It included numerous shades of belief. Should 
the council affirm the “Homoousian” view—ie., that the Son 
is of the same essence with the Father—or the “Homeousian,” 
that he is of like essence? Constantine and Hosius threw their 
ae influence on the side of the first of these definitions, the 

one which the Anti-Arians demanded, and the council 
assented. The Son was declared to be coequal with the Father ; 
the creation of the Son was denied, and his eternal sonship or gen- 
eration was affirmed ; and thecharacteristic Arian phrases or watch- 
words were anathematized. Arius and two of his friends were ban- 
ished to Tlyria. Two other bishops, Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
Theognis of Nicea, who declined to subscribe to the damnatory 
clauses, were deposed and banished, but they afterwards retracted 
their refusal and were restored to their sees. 

A peace thus made could not be permament. Constantine him- 
aber self soon fell under Arian influences, and turned against 
memes of Athanasius, He was banished from his diocese, and 

obliged to reside for twenty-eight months at Treves, Ari- 
us would have been received back to the communion of the churo}, 
at Constantinople, had not his sudden death on the day before the 


Semi-Arians, 
bius of Nicomedia being one of their most prominent leaders, were 
ate in the ascendent in the East. A second time Athana- 
sius was driven into exile, and passed three years in the 
‘West, under the protection of Constans and of JuliusL, the Roman 
bishop. In $42 the Western Church declared for Athanasius, To 
avert o threatened division between the Hast and the West, the 
ms6. Orientals, in a series of synods at Antioch, framed not less 
cm than five ambiguous symbols At Sardica the Occidentale 
met ina council and sustained Athanasius. At Philip- 
opolis the Eastern bishops in a smaller number condemned him. 
The death of Constans exposed Athanasius anew to the enmity of 
Constantius, who was now the ruler of the West as well as of the 
sass, Past, By fraud and bribery, the Western councils of 
Arles and Milan were prevailed on to pronounce against 
Athanasius. He now stood alone against the world, and for six 
mee years was sheltered by faithful monks in the lonely mon- 
asteries of Thebais, situated on the tops of mountains or 
on the islands of the Nile. Finally the Nicene theology established 
its ascendency, Some of the Semi-Arian theologians 
{eriene pashed the Arian theology to extremes, from. which the 
more conservative of the party recoiled ; for the only 
real bond of unity was a common opposition to certain Athanasian 
terms, Wise and moderate theologians, especially Basil and the 
two Gregories, recommended to favor the Nicene type of belief, of 
which they were earnest advocates. Tho churches of the West, 
with the exception of brief intervals when they were warped by 
sinister influences from their real bent, were on the same side, At 
last, Theodosius the Great, an adherent of Nicea, summoned the 
second acumenical council to meet nt Constantinople in 
Gtumauino 961, ‘There the Nicene Creed was reaffirmed, but the 
longer creed called “Constantinopolitan” had another 
origin and a later sanction. Long afterwards, at a council at To- 
ledo, in Spain, held in 589, filiogue was inserted in this 
ee creed, by which it was made to affirm the procession of 
the Spirit from the Father and the Son, instead of “from the 
Father,” as the formula had stood before, This addition to the 
ereed was not acceptable to the Eastern churches, and is one of 
the standing points of disagreement between the Greeks and the 
Latins, The words “God of God” were in the Nicene Creed ; they 
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were not contained in the “Constantinopolitan " creed, but were re- 
stored in the Latin form of this symbol. This creed was really the 
baptismal confession of the church at Jerusalem, enlarged. It was 

as authoritative at the council of Chalcedon in 451. In 
it the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is set forth in Scriptural phrasea, 
which could not evoke contention or dissent. 

‘The Nicene Creed, as framed in 325 in Nicea, 2s modified in 
the “ Constantinopolitan” form, and, among the Latins, in 589 at 
the Spanish Council of Toledo, reads in English as follows: 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty; Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the onty-begotten Son of God, begotten of 
tho Father before all worlds [God of God], Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, being of one substance (essence) with the Father; 
by whom all Uhings were made ; who, for us mon and for our salvation, came 
down from hoaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man; and was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate; he 
sulferod and was buried ; and the third day he rose again, according to the 
Koriptures; and asconded into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; and he shall come again, with glory, to judge both the quick and 
the dead; whose kingdom shall have no end, 

And [I believe] in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life; who pro- 
coodeth from the Father [and the Son] ; who with the Father and the Son to- 
gether ie worshipped aad glorified; who spake Ly the prophets And [I be= 
Keve] one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. T anknowledge one baptism 
for the remission of sins ; and I look for the resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come. Amen. 


In the Latin Church, which had always clung tenaciously to the 
unity of the divine essence, the remains of subordinationism, which 
, belonged to the current conceptions on this mysterious 

ef the doctrine subject, were éliminated from the doctrine. In the 
teaching of Augustine the mission of the Son is the 

act, not of the Father alone, but of the whole Trinity ; and the the- 
ophanies of the Old Testament are referred, not to the Son alone, 
‘but to the three persons in common. The numerical unity, or 
the identity of the persons, as to substance, which was not explic- 
itly asserted at Nicea, and, although taught by Athanasius, was a 
view which many of the Nicene Fathers did not hold, became the 
established belief in the West. The ideas of the Latins found a 
terse expression in the paradoxical statements of the creed called 
The * Athan the Athanasian Symbol, which was composed by some 
sien Creed.” author unknown, certainly not earlier than the closing 
part of the fifth century. It is not until near the age of Ohar- 
lemagne that the first perfectly undoubted traces of its use 
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appear. In the West, asin the East, tho Father continued to be 
from the Son, and each from the Spirit; but thia 
distinction among the Latins was shut up within narrower limits, 
The next great subject of investigation and conflict in the 
Church was the relation of the divine to the human nature in Jesus, 
‘Christologiot Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, about the year 360, 
Smuprery: adopted tho opinion whieh the Arians bad entortained, that 
= the Word or Logos in Christ took the place of the spirit, 
or the rational human soul, in man. This opinion was generally 
opposed and was pronounced a heresy. There gradually arose in 
he Alcan the East two parties, the Alexandrian and the Antiochian. 
vew. The Alexandrian view, of which Cyril was an eager and 
intolerant champion, made the two natures to be so unified by the 
preponderance of the divine, which takes up humanity into itsolf, 
‘ve Antioch. that Christ is the single, undivided object of adoration. 
‘ever. Tho Antiochian view was that the two natures remain 
distinct in their attributes, and that the incarnation in its effects is 
gradual, so that room is left for the action in Jesus of a human 
will that freely overcomes temptation. The opposing tendencies 
‘of opinion came into conflict in consequence of the condemnation 
retorias; by Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, of the title 
Bp. 42-451.‘ Motherof God,” which the monks, zealous for the Marian 
cultus, applied to the Virgin. God, he said, could not have a human 
parent. yril, on the contrary, asserted that there is such a unifi- 
cation of the two natures that one personal subject is constituted, 
with one nature which is divine-human. Cyril’s zeal was height- 
ened by his jealousy of the rival patriarchate of Constantinople. 
Anathemas on the one side called forth counter-anathemas on the 
other. Qyril secured the adhesion of the Roman bishop, To settle 
Comenor the controversy, the Emperor, Theodosius IL, called 
Bphew. a, General Council, at Ephesus, in 431. Thoro Cyril 
organized an assembly of his followers without waiting for lead- 
ing Oriental bishops to arrive, and condemned Nestorius Later, 
the Orientals mot in council and condemned Cyril. Theodosius, 
after an interval, took sides against the Nestorians. Cyril made 
Pesecution Very important doctrinal concessions to his theological 
‘ot Neworius allies. Nestorius was driven from one placo of exile to 
another, and died about the year 440. The theological school at 
‘Edessa refused to acquiesce in the measures of the Anti-Nestorians, 
"Pha Mestoran it was broken up, Many who were oppressed by 
the dominant party fled into Persia, sprend far into the 

Enst, and perpetuated their areed in the Nestorian sect 
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‘The Egyptians who opposed the doctrine of two natures, and 
irl es rae ee re ed arta by 
Rexegaar the: the name of Monophysites, Buta reaction against them 
was provoked by Butyches, an over-zealous Cyrillian, 

who carried the deification of Christ's humanity so far as to hesi- 
tate to admit that his body was of the same nature as ours. Con- 
domned by his bishop, Flavianus of Constantinople, and by Leo I, 
et eatcapta teat tae sunt 
presided over a council at Ephesus, which, from the vio- 

na, lence of its spirit and proceedings, was styled the “ Rob- 
ber Synod.” Shortly after, the imperial court, the influence of which 
had become extremely potent in matters of doctrine, turned against 
‘cane ot the monophysites. The (Ecumenical Council of Chalce- 
raiseton. don, in 451, followed tho suggestions of n letter of Leo 
to Flavian, and framed # creed, parallel in importance, as regards 
this subject, with the Nicene formulary. The Chalcedon creed 
affirmed two natures in one person, united without confusion, 
change, division, or separation, the properties of each nature being 
preserved. It is a creed which even Nestorius would not have 
rejected, But the long debate was not concluded. The strife of 
tongues went on, The emperors intervened, now on one side and 
now on the other. The attitude of Justin L moved the Monophy- 
Juin t, Sites to break off their connection with the orthodox ad- 
Loto herents of Chalcedon, and in the course of the sixth cen- 
tury to form sects in Egypt, Syria, and Armenia, which still exist 
Moaopiyito under the names of the Coptic, Ethiopic, Jacobite, and 
Armenian Churches, Justinian (627-565) sought to win 

back the Monophysites by concessions which created more dis- 
vinmaia. content than they quelled. An edict eallod the “Three 
reece. Chapters," designed to plense the Egyptian party, roused 
a violent dispute, and was very obnoxious in the Weat. 

‘The fifth C2cumenical Council failed to concilinte the opponents of 
the Chalcedon creed. The last phase in the long contention was 
the Monothelite controversy, on the question whether there are, or 
are not, two wills in the incarnate Christ, It was fomented by an 
imprudent attempt to pacify the conflicting parties by means of a 
new formula. In 680, the Emperor, Constantinus Pogonatus, sum- 
Sisth den. ™MONed the sixth CZeumenical Council to settle the point. 
‘mented Coun- As the will, in the current philosophy, was counted as 
one of the properties of the nature, it was determined 

that the Duothelites, or adherents of the doctrine of two wills, were 
right. Tho opposite opinion had been maintained by Pope Hono 
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rius I. Hence he was, by name, anathematized by the council as a 
YopeHoso- heretic, and this declaration was approved by more than 
= one of his successors, notably by Leo IL. After this con- 
ciliar verdict, the monothelite opinion continued to be cherished 
The Marva by the Maronites, a party of separatists from the Catho- 

lic Church. ‘They still exist as a distinct community in 
and near the Lobanon. Their name is connected with an ancient 
monastery of St, Maron on the Orontes, and is, besides, obscurely 
traced to one or more personages bearing this name and title, In 
1182, they were brought into connection with the Church of Rome, 
but this union was not formally completed until the Council of 
Florence, in 1445. Special privileges are still conceded to them by 
the Roman see. 

Only one other CEcumenical Council after the sixth is owned 
alike by the Greeks and Latins. It is the second Niceno Council 
Sarnter of (787), where the iconoclasts were condemned. These 

Cowell. ancient assemblies were often tumultuous, and their pro- 
ceedings were frequently marked by an absence of fairness as well 
aa of dignity, Evon the first Nicene Council, as we have seen, the 
noblest of these bodies, was governed by the imperial will. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the renowned theologian, who presided for a while 
over the first Council of Constantinople, in $81, said that he had 
never known a synod which did not aggravate the evila which it 
undertook to remedy, Cardinal Newman, an admirer of the (icu- 
menieal Councils, says that “they have nothing to boast of in re- 
gard to the fathers, taken individually, which compose them. They 
appenr as the antagonist host in a battle, not as the shepherds of 
their people.” And he has drawn a graphic picture of the scenes of 
violence at Ephesus in 431, where Cyril and other leaders, inflamed 
with bitter hostility, appeared each with an armed escort. Even ab 
Chalcedon, the outeries of the bishops, and other unseomly displays 
of pasion, were such as would hopelessly disgrace any modern 
eburch assembly. 

If the East was kept ins ferment by the intricate problems per- 
taining to the Trinity and the Saviour’s person, it was among the 
‘tthe Petazisn Latins that the doctrine of sin, and the question of the 
satoreny, extent of man’s dependence on grace, were of absorbing 
interest. Pelagius was a British monk, who came to Rome in the 
last decade of the fourth century. Where he was educated we do 
not know, but wherever he was taught, Greek was among the . 
studies that he had pursued. He wus a man of large frame, sober 
end strict in his morals, and with an understanding clear, if not 
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deep. He was offended by the laxness of conduct which he ob 
served at Rome, even among the clergy, and was inclined to attrib- 
ute it to the effect of the doctrine of man’s helplessness, which 
nothing in the course of his own religious experience inclined him 
toadopt. For he had not, like Augustine, wrestled in agony with 
temptation and been vanquished in the conflict. With a younger 
man, Coelestius, a lawyer, who embraced a religious life, and joined 
him, he crossed over to Africa) There it was that the resistance to 
the doctrines of Pelagius began in earnest; and in this warfare, 
which spread far and wide, Augustine was his most effective adver- 
sary. Augustine and Pelagius were the representatives 

and anf Falsgiaa- of two opposite systems. They differed in their idea of 
the relation of God tothe creation, and especially to man. 

The one conceived of the divine energy as perpetually needed and 
forever exerted. The other regarded the world and man as fur- 
nished, at the start, with inherent powers sufficient for self-move- 
ment and self-guidance. With Pelagius, freedom is power of elec- 
tion, in which the power of contrary choiceis always present. With 
Augustine, true freedom is the union of the will with the divine 
law, the result of which is voluntary, yet spontaneous obedience, 
where freedom and necessity coalesce. Both agreed that the first 
sin was Adam's free act, when there was still a power to the oppo- 
site. But that sin, according to Augustine, brought upon Adam, 
and equally on the race that was to spring from him, physical death, 
guilt, and a bondage of the will, or an inherited dominion of sin 
Anpatin’s in the soul. Humanity, before it wasindividualized, was 
really in Adam, and in him acted and was corrupted. 

‘We are responsible at birth for that act, and share all its conse- 
quences, Pelagius, on the contrary, held that we sin only by imi- 
tation of our first parent, that there is no such helpless slavery of 
the will as Augustine asserted, and that physical death is a natural 
necessity, apart from the effect of the primal transgression. Char- 
Natoreot acter, instead of being, as Augustine said, a single, dom- 
shanter. inating principle, either morally good or morally evil, is 
rather a series of acts, or a congeries of traits, some of them right 
and some of them wrong. Holding to the absolute impotence of 
rage tn oon: the will since the fall, as regards goodness and holiness, 
Augustine ascribed conversion wholly to the efficiency of 

divine grace, which touches the springs of choice, isirresistible, and 
.is bestowed on those whom God has purposed to recover to him- 
self. But the gift of perseverance he does not impart to all of the 
tegenerated. It is only the elect who receive it. All these propo- 
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sitions Pelagius denied. With him grace was mainly the outward 
teaching of the law, of the gospel, and of divine providence. It is 
nna t optional with the sinner whether or not he will yield to 
the call of the gospel, and whether, in case he does yield, 
he will persevere in the chosen path. Predestination, as Augustine 
held it, according to whom the number of the saved was pre-de- 
termined, and their salvation secured by omnipotent power, the 
decision not being left with man, was regarded by Pelagius as do- 
structive of human responsibility. Augustine, at an earlier day, but 
Angi after his conversion, had taught conditional predestina- 
‘viws. tion, resistible grace, and a reserved power in the will. 
Reflection led him to a change of opinion. His carlior views, ho 
came to think, underrated the strength of sin, and logically divided 
the glory of man's emancipation from evil between himself and God. 
In this change he advanced beyond the type of opinion 
thot: which Ambrose and other teachers in the Western Church 
sein had previously adopted. hey had denied that the be- 
liever merits reward for his faith, and had emphasized the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, but hud not made the Spirit the sole efficient in 
the work of regeneration. 

Calestius was excommunicated for heresy by the synod of Car- 
thage in 412. Pelagius had not remained long in Africa, but bad 
Brente ot the betaken himself to Palestine. In 415, he appeared before 
controversy. two aynods, the last of which was held at Diospolis, and 
at both synods was acquitted. Augustine charged that at these as- 
semblies he had not frankly brought out his opinions, The Roman 
bishop, Innocent I, favored the North African opponents of Polagius. 
His successor, Zosimus, at first wavered, but at length took tho 
same position, and adopted the Anti-Pelagian canons of a council 
of Carthage, held in 418. Imperial edicts were issued in favor of 
them. Bishops, among them an able man, Julian of Eclanum, who 
refused to subscribe to the verdict of Zosimus, were banished, In 
the East, tho cause of Pelagius became mixed with the Nostorian con- 

test in such a way that his tenets, also, were proscribed 
isscue'm by the council of Ephesus, in 431. But the prevailing 
tetas theology in the East was really not Augustinian, Neither 
was it Pelagian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and his school, taught 
that redemption was not exclusively negative ; it raised man toa 
higher than his original state prior to the fall. Chrysostom teaches 
that the free action of the will is the condition and concomitant of 
all the operations of grace. The position of the Greeks was inter 
mediate between that of the Polaginns and Augustinians, 
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Such an intermediate type of belief was brought forward in the 
‘West by Cassianus, in the form of “ Semi-Pelagianism.” The innate 
Bem Pring: of man to sin, and the need of the grace of 
pam the Spirit, were strongly asserted ; but inborn guilt was: 
denied, und conversion was made to result from the joint influence 
of the two factors, the agency of God and the free action of the 





Augustinians, 
the general point of absolute predestination and irresistible grace. 
In 580, the decision of these synods was approved by the Roman 
Bishop, Boniface I. 


We have now to glance at the topics of Ohristian doctrine that 
are not directly included in the great controversies which have just 
been reviewed. The form of the defences of Chri: 

“ge was determined by the character of the attacks and ob- 
jections, which were in part new, and in part the same as in the 
‘Tullan's former period. The Emperor Julian found an opponent 
— in Cyril of Alexandria. Among the reproaches eee 
by Julian against the Christians were the spirit of 
which had sprung up among them, and the homage irae 
relics and the graves of martyrs; practices, however, which he ad- 
mitted and even charged were discountenanced by the teaching of 
their Master. The principal apologetic treatise in this era was the 

noble work of Augustine, the “City of God,” the first at- 
yt tempt in Christian times at something like « philosophy 

of history. In 410, a thrill of dismay went through the 
empire at the news of the capture and sack of Rome by Alaric the 
Goth: The foundations of the world seemed to be shaken by the 
fall of the eternal city. Complaints broke out with renewed yehe- 
mence against the religion whose God had failed to shield Rome 
from the appalling disaster, and against its disciples who had for- 
saken the divinities of the ancient system. To meet this assault, 
Augustine composed his work, which embraces, also, a positive ex- 
planation and vindication of the Christian faith. He refers to terri- 
ble calamities that occurred in the days of the Republic, and of the 
earlier Cweara, He insists that disasters may have a disciplinary 
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yalue greater than their cost. He undertakes to show that thare 
are, and have been from the beginning, two great communities or 
cities, the city of God, comprising within it all his true worshippers, 
and the city of the world, whose denizens may prosper in this life but 
have no part in the future and everlasting blessedness of the right 

eous, A Spanish presbyter, Orosius, a contemporary of 
ormios Augustine, wrotea briefer work in the same general strain, 
Among the proofs adduced by Eusebius of Cesarea, and other de- 
Yrooteot _ fouders of the gospel, were the character of Jesus and the 
Snrésino'y- apostles, which excludes the idea of deception on their 
part; the evidence of miracles and prophecies, and the spread of 
Christinnity in the face of almost invincible obstacles, Worthy of 
notice is Augustine's idea of a miracle as an event which excites an 
unwonted degree of astonishment ; although natural events, since 
they, too, spring just us directly from the will of God, would occa- 
sion the same feeling, if they were not familiar. 

Scholars like Jerome and Rufinus knew how to discriminate 
between the apocryphal and the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, but their knowledge of this distinction did not 
diffuse itself. Augustine quotes the two classes of books 
indiscriminately. Both are included in the list of books sanctioned 
Counc ot 8 Canonical by the Council of Carthage in 397, The 
frm" sane council includes in the canon all the Antilegomena, 

or books that had been doubted by some. These were 
all recognized by Jeromo and Augustine. The day of critical in- 
quiry and discussion was passing by, and the drift was towards 
uniformity on all points of this nature. The Church of Rome now 
received the Hpistle to the Hebrews, which it had rejected ; and 
in the East, after the sixth century, the Apocalypse, which had 
not been received by leading theologians, as Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, takes its place in the canon, Tho 

doctrine of verbal inspirution was widely prevalent, and 
setiterce was even held by many to extend to the Septuagint ver- 

sion. Mystical and allegorical modes of interpretation 
were much in yogue. In the Antiochian school, in such writers as 
‘Theodore and Chrysostom, the view taken of inspiration allows 
much more to the human factor in the composition of the Script- 
ures, and among them there is a sounder method of exegesia 
‘Tradition as a source of knowledge as to apostolic teach- 
ing was highly valued ; but, generally speaking, every- 
thing thus transmitted was thought to be contained, in some form, 
either clear or obscure, in the Scriptures. Vincent of Lerins laid 


‘Tradition, 
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everywhere, and by all belicved—guod semper, 
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rection is not stated. His theory is that a general council simply 


‘sal Christian consciousness at a particular stage of its progress. 
Augustine laid down the maxim that “faith precedes knowl- 
edge ;” that is, a living experience of the gospel is requisite for in- 
Yathand  ‘Sightintoitsmeaning. It is meant thatweshould under- 
aca stand the truth, but the practical appropriation of it is 
first in order, The era of critical scholarship was vanishing, and 
reverence for Church authority was growing. Augustine says that 
he should not believe the gospel, if he were not moved thereto by 
‘Avihorityor the authority of the Church. He looks on the Church as 
‘eChurch q gufficient voucher for the canon and the authorized in- 
terpreter of its contents. In this period, manuscripts of the Bible 
were multiplied, and the laity were exhorted to read it, Yet as 
we approach the close of the period, the custom of reading it is 
seen to be passing away, partly from the incoming of barbarism, 
and partly because the prevalence of allegorical interpretation cre- 

ated the feeling that a layman could not understand it, 

Along with the ordinary proofs of the existence of God from 
the necessity for a first cause, and from the evidences of design, 
ime Augustine secks to frame a demonstrative argument, 
ting of Go based on the philosophical doctrine of realism, and Boe- 
tius makes a like attempt on the same foundation, which was de- 
rived from Plato. Our knowledge of God, according to Augustine, 
is relative ; that is, we know him not as he is in himself, but only 
in tho revelation of himself, which is shaped to correspond to the 
limited measure of our understanding. In him the attributes are 
Angeltand 0¢ither distinguished from one another, nor from the sub- 
— stance of his being. Angels and demons are the instru 
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ments of his will, for dispensing mercies and executing ji 
Angels 


by 
Justinian, and, also, in Gaul, to the Archangel Michael As the 
homage of angels spread, the scriptural prohibitions of the wor- 
ship of the creature were avoided or evaded by distinctions in the 
kind and degree of worship which is offered to different orders of 
supernal beings. It was not to be expected that common peoplo 
would clearly comprehend, or faithfully observe, these theological 


On tho subject of redemption, it was still the doctrine that 
Christ, in some way, has rescued us from the hands of Satan. The 
The sone Csr A onesie bore peat! 

of war, share in the lot of their parent Adam, who gave 
5 alta ei ry ‘They must be liberated, not by dint 
of power, but by righteous means. Satan exceeded his power in 
slaying Jesus, and lost all right over believers in him. By others, 
it was said that Christ discharged a debt due to God from the sin- 
ner, God's truth and his love were both maintained through the 
work of Ohrist. Cyril of Alexandria says that he bore the curse of 
sin which rested on us. Much was made of the physical union of 
Christ with humanity, whereby, ax it was believed, immortal life, 
inaluding the glorified body received at the resurrection, are im- 
parted to his followera. He leavena, as it were, with a life-giving 
Pal at influence the race into which he enters. Faith was al- 
most universally made a synonym of orthodoxy, so that 
Beas must be conjoined with faith as the condition of sal- 
vation. Baptism is necessary, and for sins after baptism penance 
Mortatnna 38 Tequisite. Mortal were distinguished from venial 
yeoltvins gins; the formerinyolve the forfeiture of grace, and, un- 
less repented of, bring perdition. In the fourth century the cus 
tom began of invoking deceasod martyrs and asking for their 
prayers. With thie habit, it has already been oxplained, the rev- 
erence for their relics and images was enhanced. 

In confuting the Donatists, who claimed that the note of the 
true Church was the holiness of its members, Augustine set forth 
thenotect catholicity as the real and principal criterion. By this 
eathoicity. he meant that the Church is the visible society, spread 
over the earth, and having within it the apostolic sees, This 
Church, he claimed, is to be called holy, even if it contain within 
it unworthy members, who, although in it, are not of it The tares 
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must be left to grow with the wheat, The Church held, moreover, 


oes cies ns cmannasion van ie ane ke ‘The 
central point of Church authority—the culmen auctoritatis—Augus- 
he we of tine places in the see of Peter at Rome, Yet in one 

place he makes Christ himself to be the “rock,” in the 
declaration of the Lord to Peter, although elsewhere he interpreta 
the rock as denoting Peter. 

‘The sacraments, the visible signs and vehicles of an invisible 
grace which accompanies them, were especially baptism and the 
tremors. Lord's Supper, although the term “sacrament” was fre- 
ee, quently applied to marriage, the ordination of priests, 
and even to Old Testament usages, including the Sabbath and 
sacrifices. Through the influence of Augustine, the doctrine 
came to prevail in the West that unbaptized infants are 
lost, Their punishment, he taught, i is not merely nega- 
tive, or the deprivation of good, but is yet of the mildest sort. 
‘Transubstantiation was not taught. The prevailing tenet respect 
setorts ing the Lord’s Supper was that the glorified Christ unites 
Supper, himself with the bread and the wine, as the Logos once 
entered into humanity. They become in us the seed of a glorified 
body, the source of immortal life. The Lord’s Supper was an offer- 
ing to God, so held at first in a figurative sense, and afterwards 
literally. Prayers at the Lord’s Supper were considered to bo 
remarkably efficacious, 

‘The transference of the pious dead in Hades to paradise, by Je- 
sus, in the interval between his death and resurrection, was still an 
‘he interme. accepted belief. ‘The phrase, “ He descended into Hades,” 

‘ste si” was not generally found in the Apostles’ Creed until the 
beginning of the fifth century. The introduction of the doctrine 
petrineot Of purgatory was duo to the influence of Augustine, 
purgsiory- who suggested that imperfect Christians may be purified 
in the intermediate state, by purgatorial fire, from their remaining 
sin. His conjecture was converted into a fixed belief. Thus the in- 
termediate state was transmuted into a purgatory. All perfected 
saints, it was now believed, and not alone martyrs with others of 
exceptional sanctity, as had been formerly assumed, go at once to 
heaven, 

Supplication for departed Christians had been common since 
the second century. With the spreading belief in purgatory there 
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was & new motive for offering these prayers, since they might pro- 
Pmyesfoc cure an abridgment of this species of torment. The be- 
tieGeed.” lief in apparitions of the dead, opposed by Chrysostom, 
favored by Augustine, established itself in the Ohurch. The mil- 
lenarian theory was discarded by the educated class, The doctrine 
ay of the resurrection of the body was taught in the more 
ofthe rear. refined Alexandrian form by the principal Greek theolo- 
rection. giana, but was advocated by Augustine with a grotesque 
and startling literalism. In the fourth century, restorationiam, 
or the ultimate salvation of all, was the opinion of theologians ss 
eminent as Gregory of Nyssa and Theodore of Mopeuestia, and 
was accepted less definitely by Gregory Narianzen. Those held, 
with Ongen, that the design of punishment is to reform. The 
crusade against Origen’s teaching included restorationiam among 
its objects of attack. From the beginning of the fifth century, this 
dectrine, which was withstood by Augustine, was discarded. 


PERIOD IV. 
FROM GREGORY I. TO CHARLEMAGNE (590-800). 


THE FOUNDING OF THE OHUROH AMONG THE GERMANIO 
NATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY: THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 
Cunisrunrry had become the religion of the old nations of the 
empire and of those Teutonic peoples who came down from the 
north and settled in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. The gos- 
Giisangy. pel was now to extend its influence into regions where 
the Roman arms had never penetrated, or whence they 
had receded at the first alarm from the barbarian invadera. Anglo- 
Saxon England, Germany, and the new nations along the Danube 
were to be reached by the Christian faith. In this period, also, it 
‘was to receive a terrific blow in the rise of Mohammedanism, and 
the victorious march of Islam over Syria, Palestine, Africa, and 
Spain. 
‘The Christianity which was to accomplish this work of conver- 
sion, and to come into conflict with these opposing forces, had, un- 
happily, parted with ita ancient purity and simplicity. 
una The kingdom of God had become identified with the vis- 
* ible Church, through whose mediation, it was thought, 
salvation was alone possible, and obedience to whose laws was 
often the sum of the requirements laid on converts. The relig- 
ious training of the medimval peoples was analogous to that of the 
Jews under the completed hierarchical system. But the inner, liv- 
ing principle of the gospel was still in being, and was powerful 
enough to survive, despite obscurations, and to preserve the ele- 
ments of a purifying reaction. The development of Christianity 
‘Traitsand re Was influenced in an important manner by the charac- 
ent te ter of the German nations, and especially of those who 
coe dwelt somewhat beyond the reach of Roman traditions. 
In their sense of personal independence, in their courage, faitb- 
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folness and purity, the Germans excelled other barbarian tribes. - 
‘The Teutonic religion reflects the strength and warlike propensi- 
ties of the peoples to whom it belonged. The voluptuous and ef- 
feminate side of the classic mythology is absent. The religion of 
tho Germans is closely allied to that of the Scandinavians, with 
which we are made acquainted in the Hddas) The more promi- 
nent divinities are recalled in the names of the four days of the 
week: Tuesday (named from Thiu, god of war); Wednesday (from 

Woden, the chief divinity, the god of the air and sky, the giver of 
fruits, and delighting in battle); Thursday (from Thor, the Scandi- 
nayian oquivalent of Donar, the god of thunder and the weather, 

armed with a hammer and thunderbolt); Friday (from Froyr, 

Scandinavian for Fro, god of love). ‘The name Easter also comes 

from Ostara, goddess of the morning light, or of the return of the 

sun in spring. The popular belief in dwarfs, fairies, and elves, 

which lingered for ages, recalls to remembrance the lesser Teu- 

tonic divinities, The Germans were the Protestants of heathen 

nations Deep woods were often their only temples. It was the 

myterious, and not the sensuous, that called out reverence. They 

consecrated venerable trees to their gods. Unlike the Celta they 

had no powerful priesthood. Every head of a family might per- 

form the rites of worship in his own household without the inter- 

yontion of the priest of the community. Women were held to be 

peculiarly wixe and skilfal in learning the will of the gods. This 

feeling also manifested itself in a belief in witches, a belief which 

unhappily long survived the decay of the Teutonic religion. As 

was the custom with other savage tribes, human victims were 

sometimes slain in the sacrifices. Brave warriors expected at death 

to be received in Walhalla, where they were to sit at banquet with 

the gods. 

Christianity had to overcome many obstacles in the conver- 
sion of the Germans It not only aimed to supplant the gods 
Opetuiesw Whom they bad been taught by their fathers to honor, 
Beomrenion and to whom they traced the lineage of their kings, but 
fam it, seemed to threaten their national independence. It 
was brought to them by ecclesiastics who were subjects of a foreign 
power; its services were held for the most part in Latin ; and its 
converts were generally required to look to the Bishop of Rome as 
their lord in spiritual things, They were told by the missionaries 
—men of ascetic manners and frequently of narrow views—that 
their own goda were demons, and that to worship them was a 
damnable sin, for which their ancestors were suffering eternal tor- 
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ments. Later in this period, among the Frisians and Saxons on 
the continent, and even in some parts of variates i 
was looked upon as the badge of slavery to a 

all the patriotism of the people was awakened in peppers 
of their homes and of their gods. 

And yet, notwithstanding these hindrances, the Germans were 
rapidly converted to the principles of Christinnity, It bas been 
iia tans suggested that perhaps the old religion was insonsibly 
‘fin'ggin at losing ite hold upon their minda Political influences 

and the intermarringo of princes had also much to do 
with the introduction and progross of the gospel among the various 
tribes. The minds of the rade multitudes were attracted by the 
sightof wonder-working relics. Marvels occurred in their 
which their fancies or their foars, wrought upon by the stories of 
the missionaries, readily accepted as miraculous attestations of the 
trath of the new religion. That holy men could work miracles waa 
never for a momentdoubted. ven missionaries like Boniface and 
Ansgar, although disclaiming such supernatural gifts for themselves, 
believed that others possessed them. 

‘The Anglo-Saxons were the first who now became objects of the 
missionary efforts of tho Church. They did not receive Christianity 
conventonot 0 the Britons, because in tho bitter struggle which 
the Anglo attended their conquest of Britain the Celtic inhabitants 

were driven, step by step, back to the western part of 
the island, and with them went their civilization and religion. In 
Treland, however, “the island of the saints,” were preparing influ- 
ences that would help in bringing a part of England again under 
the influences of the gospel. From Ireland Columba went out in 
the last half of the sixth century, and conyerted the Northern Picts. 
Upon the island of Hy, given by them, he founded the monastery 
of Iona, which had the highest reputation for the learning and piety 
of its inmates, 

But Christianity was to come to the Anglo-Saxons first from 
Rome. Gregory, an abbot of 1 Roman convent, was attracted by 
the faces of some young captives in the slave-market, Tradition 
said that when informed that they were Angles, he exclaimed: 
“Not Angles, but angela” He forthwith became interested for 
the conversion of their countrymen, and although he was prevented 
from going to them himself as missionary, he did not forget 
Conversion ot them when he was called to fill the chair of St. Peter, 
Bnclber. ‘Ethelbert, King of Kent, who had married Bortha, a 
Fravkish princess, allowed her to observe freely the rites of her reli 


‘Kent. It was nearly two hundred years since the 
of the empire had been withdrawn, and now this band of monks 
came to reunite the country to Rome, not, however, to the seat of 
imperial but of spiritual authority. The king hastened to meet 


impressed by the mysterious ritual aud by the miracles which they 
believed that the missionaries performed. Ethelbert gave Augus- 
tine a residence in Canterbury. He soon yielded to the influence 


tian festivals on sacred days of the Church. At the time of the con- 
version of Kent, Ethelbert exercised a sort of jurisdiction over 
Essex. He therefore used his influence to introduce Christianity 
there. About the year 601, Augustine was made archbishop, with 
Augaating power not only over the Bnglish churches, but over the 
fuer British likewise, He still resided in Canterbury. This 
‘Canterbury. place and not London, as Gregory at first intended, be- 
came, on account of the political divisions of the country, the metro- 
politan town. Augustine required of the British conformity to the 
Roman ritual and submission to himself as primate. Being unable 
to accomplish his purpose, he is said to have threatened them with 
the vengeance of the Anglo-Saxons, After the death of Ethelbert, 
Christianity met with serious reverses in his dominions. But it was 
soon to find a potent ally in the north. Mdwin, King of Northum- 
bria, became the most powerful ruler in England. He married a 
Auughtor of Ethelbert, who brought with her a bishop, Paulinus, 
_ ‘The king, although he abandoned Paganism, did not immediately 
accept Christianity. He was finally moved to call together his 
wise men to decide between the two religions, At this council 
one of them thus addressed him : “The present life of man on 
earth, O king, seems to me, in comparison with that time which is 
unknown to us, like the swift flight of a sparrow through the room 
where you sit at supper in winter. The sparrow flies in at one 
door and immediately out at another, and, whilst he is within, ie 
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safe from tho wintry storm ; but he soon passes out of your sight 
into the darkness from which he had emerged. So this life of man 
appears for a short space, but of what went before, or what is to 
follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine 
contains something more certain, it seems justly to deserve to be 
followed.” The high-priest of paganism was the first to declare for 
Christianity, Northumbria had, however, become Christian, but, « 
Norhantria few years before, it lost its power through the rise of the 
= heathen kingdom of Mercia. Paulinus fled to the south, 
Soon another champion was raised up in King Oswald, and under 
him the Irish missionaries from Columba's monastery at Tona car- 
ried on the work left by Paulinus, Aidan was made bishop, and 
given a residence at Lindesfarne. But Christianity was not safe 
from the attacks of Mercia until Oswin, Oswald’s successor, defeated 
the Mercians in 655. In the meantime devoted men had carried 
the gospel to the other nations of the island. 

As soon as political affairs in the north were in a more settled 
condition, strife arose between the British and the Romish clurch- 
Strifobetweon men. Colman, who now presided over the Northum- 
Suondmis brian sce which Aidan had held, was, like his prede- 
aatty. cessor, of the Scottish persuasion. The differences in 
ecclesiastical customs between the British, or Scottish party, and 
the Romanists had become a source of trouble, even dividing the 
royal family upon the question respecting the day on which to ob- 
serve Easter. Not to dwell on a peculiar style of tonsure in vogue 
among the British, and the non-observance of a rule of celibacy 
by their clergy, the Easter question was the most important point 
of conflict. The British adhered to the old method of reckoning 
which had been in use at Rome until the reform introduced by 
Dionysius Exiguus. Furthermore, they did not hesitate to hold 
Easter on the 14th of Nisan, the Jowish lunar month, if that came 
on Sunday, while in such a caso the Romans postponed the festi- 
val one week. The British were not Quarto-decimans in the sense 
which this term had in the second century, and therefore from 
their customs nothing can be inferred in favor of a direct Asi- 
atic origin for their Church. To adjust the differences, a con- 
Conference at ference was held at Whitby in 664, in the presence of 
Whitey, King Oswin, between Colman and his Scottish friends 
on the one side, and the Saxons, led by the presbyter Wilfred, 
afterwards Archbishop of York, on the other. The king decided 
for Rome, influenced probably by a reverence for the divine auy 
thority claimed for it, although he expressed his feeling as a fear 


Europe 
‘The Irish cloisters, still famous for learning, continued to at- 
tract many English youth, until Theodore of Tarsus, a man of 
Seheotsia scholarly abilities, was sent to England as Archbishop 

. of Canterbury, to confirm the Roman hierarchy and to in- 
640), troduce schools. Wilfred, Archbishop of York, was also 
instrumental, despite the troubles brought upon him by the jealousy 
of Theodore, in promoting the same ends. The schools planted 
by Theodore were celebrated for their successful devotion to learn- 
ing. In them the Greek language was cultivated. The most noted 
scholar of the age was a monk, who spent his days in the monas- 
tery at Yarrow. It was the Venerable Bede, to whom we owe 
much of what we know of the history of the English Church. Tho 
beginnings of Anglo-Saxon literature were made, Bible stories, 
turned into a simple and vigorous verse by Credmon, were circu- 
lated everywhere among the common people. 

* The cloisters which sprung up in different parts of the country 
bound men together by the monastic tie, and gave rise to a con- 
eatery sciousness of unity which was helpful in its influence on 
tie Saxen the political growth of England. The national idea also 
‘Charen. found an embodiment in the allegiance of all churches 
to the one see of Canterbury. The close dependence of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church upon Rome was gradually weakened as it ceased to 
be a missionary church, and as the English kings, like their Ger- 
man contemporaries, began to grasp authority in Church affairs. 
The Papal see, however, still enjoyed more power and respect in 
England than among the other German nations. The constant ef- 
forts made to reunite the old British Church to Rome were with- 
out permanent results until the conquest of Ireland and Wales by 

bt 


Christianity had been preached at an early period in the Roman 

parte of Germany, The influence of the heroic, disinter- 
oenay: ested benevolence of such men as Severin, who about 
‘ver, the middle of the fifth century Isbored near the Dar 
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ube, had commended the gospel to those who were enduring the 
distress consequent on the barbarian invasions, and the general 
breaking up of society. Many monks came over from England and 
Ireland, of whom Columban was the most influential While in 
Burgundy he founded several monasteries, the most notable of 
which was that of Luxeuil The degeneracy of the Frankish ec- 
clesiastics brought him into conflict with them. They made his 
Trish custom of observing Easter a pretext for attack. In the con- 
troversy which followed with Rome, he showed a firm and inde- 
pendent spirit, He did not hesitate to rebuke the vices of the 
Burgundian ruling family. For this he was driven into exile, and 
spent the rest of his days laboring in Switzerland and Northern 
Italy. The name of a Swiss canton, St. Gall, recalls that of his 
foremost disciple. 

A successful missionary work was finally established in West 
Friesland through the labors of Willibrord, a Saxon monk. He 
was made Bishop of Utrecht, and devoted himself with 
self-sacrificing zeal to the work of his diocese until his 
death in 739. Others also strove to spread Christianity in these 
regions, but their work lacked method, and its results were often 
swept away by sudden incursions of pagan Saxons or Frisians. It 
seemed necessary that a practical man should appear who should 
give direction and permanence to the missionary efforts and should 
organize Christian institutions, Germany found its much-needed 
apostle in Boniface, or Winifred, an English monk. His 
very faults contributed much to the success of the task 
which he set before him. He had an exaggerated esteem for the 
external unity of the Church and for its ordinances. He was ready 
to render a devout homage to the papal office. This legalism, so 
characteristic of the times, was in him somewhat relieved by a 
spirit of genuine Christian piety, and by a morality so strict that 
he did not withhold his censure of the vices and superstitions 
prevalent at Rome itself. Boniface gained his first missionary suc- 
cesses among the Hessians in 722. The Pope, Gregory IL, saw in 
him a useful instrument for advancing the interests of Romish 
Christianity in this part of Germany, and of counteracting the ir- 
regularities and heresies introduced by the Irish missionaries. He 
therefore made him bishop, at the same time exacting an 
oath of fealty to him and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter, and a pledge to resist all departing from the order of the 
Church, The Pope recommended him to the protection of the 
Frankish Mayor of the Palace, Charles Martel, without which he 
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and his monks would havo frequently been exposed to the fury of 
the Pagans. Boniface now resumed his missionary labors. An 
ancient oak, consecrated to the god of thunder, proved a serious 
ponitice in ObStacle to his work in Upper Hesse. The people wero 
Heweand — gecustomed to regard it with peculiar awe, and to gather 
: near by in their popular assemblies. Assisted by his 
followers, Boniface hewed it down in the presence of the aston- 
ished Pagans, and out of tho timber built a church. Hin work in 
Hesse, and later in Thuringia, was so successful, and hia usefulness 
to the Pope so apparent, that Gregory TI made him Archbishop 
and Apostolic Vicar, He now proceeded to regulate the 
circa ecclesiastical affairs of Germany. But it was not possi- 
ble, during Charles Martel’s life, fully to establish bis 
suthority as papal legate. Carloman and Pepin, however, earnestly 
co-operated with him in his efforts at reform. In 742 he assembled 
the first German council. He also undertook to reform the Frank- 
ish Church. The fame of the good work which he did there is 
somewhat tarnished by his efforts to bring to submission or pun- 
ishment men like Adelbert, tho Frank, and Clement, a clergyman 
from Ireland, who retained a more independent Christian spirit in 
their opinions and lives. In 745 he made Mentz the seat of his 
archiopiscopal residence. In 753, moved by a restless desire to 
preach among the people whom he had sought to convert in his first 
missionary labors, he turned over the duties of his office to Lullus, 
his disciple. Two years later, he found a martyr's death at the 
Monasteries bands of the still pagan Frisians, Boniface had estab- 
ieGemeny, Jished many cloisters. Through the efforts of his de- 
yoted follower, Sturm, there arose, in the midst of a wilderness, the 
great monastery of Fulda. The labors of the monks under the di- 
rection of their abbot gradually changed the character of the whole 
region. The schools which Bonifaco and his pupils establishod in 
connection with such monasteries, did much to promote the cause 
of education in Germany. 

Tn the latter part of this century, attempts were made to convert 
the Saxons, They were a warlike, freedom-loving people. They 
Chrtatanny associated Christianity with the hated Frankish domin- 
gong the ion. The defence of their country and their homes 

the armies of Charlemagne, and of their worship 
against the priests of the Church, was prompted by mingled im- 
pulses of patriotism and religion. As fast as Charlemagne reduced 
them to subjection, he compelled them to be baptized. The sever- 
est laws were enacted against a return to tho ancestral religion, 
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‘These violent measures were opposed by Alcuin, one of the wise 
men whom Charlemagne gathered about him. The labors of Luid- 
ger and Willehnd were more productive of real Christianity among: 

the Saxons than were the arms of Charlemagne. Willebed's work 
lay near Bremen, and there, after the suppression of the insurrection 
we of Wittekind, a diocese wns marked out over which he was 
- placed as bishop ; and yet it was not until after a series of 
wars, lasting for thirty years, that, in the peace of Selz, the Saxons 
submitted to the Frankish power and to Christianity. 
The story of the spread of the gospel among the Avars 
who dwelt in Hungary is similar. te hae eRe 


In the seventh century there suddenly appeared in the East a 
new religion, Inspired by the genius and by the passionate fanat- 
juw oto. ‘i8m of Mohammed, a band of warring Arabian tribes 
nammedan- became & nation bent on conquering the world to the 
Le belief in one God and to the acknowledgment of his 
prophet. Mohammed was born in Mecca, probably in the year 
572, and passed his early life in obscurity. At the age of twenty- 
eight, by his marriage with a wealthy widow, Kadijah, he was re- 
lieved to some extent from worldly cares and obtained leisure for 
contemplation. 

His mind was shocked by the religious indifference and degen- 
eracy of the Arabs, The Judaism aud Christianity which had pen- 
etrated into these regions were debased in doctrine as well as ener- 
vated in spiritual power. When about forty years of age, Moham- 
med began, as he believed, to receive from ubove intimations of 
hia divine mission, At first he ascribed his strange ecstacies, which 
may have been in part the result of hysteria and epilepsy, disorders 
to which he was subject, to the influence of evil spirits. He was, 
however, persuaded by his wife that they were in truth revelations 
from God, Convinced of his supernatural call as a religious re- 
former, he began to preach that “ There is one God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” His faith he named Islam—resignation to the 
divine will. Slowly believers gathered about him, the first of whom. 
were his wife, his cousin Ali, and his friend Abubekhr. The power- 
ful Koreishites, who were rulers and elders in Mecca, now began to 
rug to abuse and persecute him. To save his life, in the year 

622, he fled to Medina. This year thus became the date 
of the Hegirs, or of the prophet's flight from Mecca ; and from 
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it the Mohammedan calendar is reckoned. Being a man of com- 
manding presence, eloquent and pleasing in manner, and withal an 
enthusiastic teacher and adviser, he soon became a political leader 
and religious reformer in this city, which was in many ways the 
rival of Mocca. Ho conceived the plan of uniting the Arab tribes 
by the bond of a common adherence to his cause. In this he so 
far succeeded that he re-entered Mecca in 680, destroyed idolatry 
there, and thus won the allegiance of the principal neighboring 
tribes. ‘Two years lator he died. 

Mohammad began with the belief that he was called to extormi- 
nate idolatry in Arabia, and to bring his countrymen back to the true 
‘tangs ot Worship of God. Soon after he went to Medina he met 
= with opposition on the part of the Jews, from whom he 
had hoped for support, and thenceforward was fired with a fa- 
natical zeal against them. The last days of his life were filled 
with preparations for an expedition against the Greeks, His plan 
seems to have changed. He ceased to be a mere national prophet, 
and aspired to be the leader of a fierce crusade aguinst the idol- 
atry of the world. There appeared in him a mingling of lofty 
devotion to the will of God, and of craft and cruelty in carrying 
forward his own 

‘The doctrines and ordinances of Mohammed are preserved in 
the Koran, the record of the revelations given to him through the 
aeotsot  88gel Gabriel and accepted by his followers as the word 
Xonanme of God. Tt was his purpose to restore the pure reli- 

“gion which he believed that God had revealed to all the 
prophets from Abraham to Christ. In his religious ideas and 
stories there is nothing original. Many of them are derived from 
the Jewish rabbinical writers and from the apocryphal gospels. 
His doctrine of God was the monotheism of the Jews, with the idea 
of holiness obscured, and the ideas of power and will emphasized. 
God rules everywhere by his omnipotent energy, and yet he is in- 
finitely exalted above the creature. There is no mediator to reveal 
God to man, and to bring man to God. Later, the importance 
given to God's irresistible will led to an extreme form of fatalism. 
‘The prophetic mission of Mohammed was substituted for the messi- 
anic reign of righteousness and peace. The torments of hell which 
would afflict his idolatrous opponents, Mohammed pictured with 
graphic realism, while for the faithful he depicted the joys of a 
sensual paradise. His descriptions of the future existence were 
not, however, without some more spiritual features; and the po. 
lygamy which he wllowed was much better than the unbridled con- 
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cubinage which had prevailed in Arabia. He accepted much that 
he knew of the Old Testament saints, and acknowledged the pro- 
phetic mission of Christ, although he rejected with scorn the doc- 
trine of his divinity. Later in his career he was loud in his con- 
demnation of both Jews and Christians for their hardness of heart 
in not believing in his own divine calling. 

Under the caliphs, who were the successors of Mohammed, and 
who combined the functions of emperor and pope, the dominion 

og of the Moslems rapidly extended. According to the in- 
[Simmetan junctions of the prophet, heathen, apostates, and schis- 
matics were to be exterminated, while Jews and Chris- 
tians were given the choice of the Koran, tribute, or death. The 
Arabian armies were full of unquenchable fanaticism, and a thirst 
for plunder and dominion. They were terrible in attack, but mild 
in victory. The favorite battle-cry of one of their great leaders 
was: “Fight, fight—Paradise, Paradise.” To the victor and the 
alain alike the delights of heaven were promised. The successors 
of Mohammed united all the Arabs under their banners. The 
Eastern provinces of the empire, poorly supported by the emperor, 
fell an easy prey to the furious invaders. By 637 Damascus and 
Jerusalem were in the hands of the infidel Africa, weakened by 
doctrinal dissension, was next invaded and conquered. The ene- 
mies of Christianity did not fare any better. Persia shared the 
fate of Syria and Africa. At the beginning of the eighth century 
the Saracens passed over into Spain, and in eight years completed 
the conquest of that country. Then they crossed the Pyrenees and 
occupied the south of Gaul. The Mohammedan power seemed to 
be encircling Christendom, and threatening to destroy the Church 
and Christianity itself. But upon the plains between Tours and 
defeat of the Poictiers, Charles with his Austrasian Franks met and 
Acalems, 79. defeated them so thoroughly that he was ever afterwards 
ealled Martel, or the Hammer. The tide was stemmed. Europe 
was saved from the danger of being overrun by the disciples of the 
Arabian prophet. 

The Arabians had an indirect but important influence on Chris- 
kianity by their devotion to the arts and sciences. Their schools, 
two of which were established at Granada and Cordova, were 
excellent, and attracted many Jewish and Christian scholars. 
Christians were tolerated in their countries as long as they paid 
tribute, offered no insult to the Moslem faith, and did not attempt 
to make proselytes from its votaries. 
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OHAPTER II 
CHRISTIAN LIFE: CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


Tue relation between Church and State in the newly formed 
Teutonic nations, although it was to some extent modified by tho 
ot Chameter and rising institutions of cach poople, was, on 
Gimebued the whole, similar to that subsisting in the old Roman 
empire after the time of Constantine. Among the Franks, 

until the later yenrs of this period, the Church was involved in the 
confusion of the State and largely dominated by political influ- 
ences. The bishops and abbots, while nominally exempt from 
military service, were drawn into the sphere of the developing fen- 
dal relations, and were in many cases scarcely distinguishable in 
their aims or their morals from the great lay lords, Consequently 
when Pepin—and perhaps the same was true of bis predecessor, 
Charles Martel—wished to strengthen his military power, he did 
not hesitate to resume ecclesiastical property, as though it were held 
bya simple foudal tenure. The Franks also eneronched upon the 
freedom of Church eloctions, despite the occasional resistance of 
synods. These abuses were, however, partly remedied by the subso- 
quent reforms, especially those undertaken by Charlemagne. In 
England, although tho relations of Church and State were harmoni- 
ous, there was no such mingling of ecclesiastical and civil functions. 
Owing, perbaps, to the fact that most of the Anglo-Saxon clergy wero 
monks, they did not, like some of their Frankish brethren, gain a 
temporal lordship over their dioceses. The history of Spain pre- 
sents still another peculiarity. The monarchy was sorely in need 
of moral support, The Church, therefore, strove to give ita sort of 
theocratic sanctity. Among the Franks for many years provincial 
synods eoased to be convened. Civil and ecclesiastical laws wero 
passed indiscriminately nt the general assembly of noble vassals, 
both lay and clerical. Such interaction in matters of legislation 
was more to the advantage of the State than of the Church. The 
reforms of Boniface and Charlemagne aimed to restore the earlier 
and more orderly practice, In England separate councils wero 
held, at which princes and ealdormen were present, although it is 
probable that their only function was to confirm what the councils 
did. The Church modified beneficially the rude conceptions of 
Justice prevailing among the Teutonic peoples. The good effect 
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was, however, partially neutralized by the growing tendency to 
withdraw the clergy from the jurisdiction of the civil courts. 

The lives of the monks often presented a striking contrast with 
those of the secular clergy. The need of reformation, which was 

not so apparent in the mission churches of England and 
cera Germany, since they were largely served by monks, was 
"especially felt in the older communities, and nowhere 
more than among the Franks. There the lower orders of the clergy 
were recruited largely from bondmen, a practice growing out of 
the necessities of the government, but which could not fail to be 
injurious to the purity of the Church. To counteract the evil ten- 
dencies to a decline in the intelligence and character of the priest- 
‘The canonicat hood, an attempt was made, about the middle of the 
bee eighth century, to introduce the canonical form of living. 
The clergy were brought together in one house and placed under 
regulations similar to those of the Benedictine monks, except that 
the clergy were allowed to retain their property. The leader in 
Obrodegang, instituting the canonical life was Chrodegang, Bishop of 
oe Metz. The dioceses were in many cases too large to be 
efficiently managed by the bishops. Unworthy men got themselves 
ordained by unlawful means, without reference to a particular 
church, and strolled about, making money by the exercise of spir- 
itual functions. Nor was this the only source of disorder. The 
Frankish princes had their court chaplains, and the nobles their 
castle chaplains, The result was that in many cases the authority 
of the bishop was set at naught, and the parish churches, being 
frequented by the poor alone, lost their position of respectability. 
aueot ‘Those men, or their heirs, who, as founders of churches, 
patronage. had been given a certain oversight over the property 
which they had bestowed, and the right of nominating holders of 
its livings, often wasted the possessions, sold the offices, and at- 
tempted to make the clergy independent of the bishop. The fact 
of such evils gave rise to the requirement of a stricter and more 
frequent visitation by the bishops. Ecclesiastical courts were held 
and a minute inquiry made into the practices of both clergy and 
laity. 

The metropolitan constitution, which depended for its effective- 
ness on the existence of great cities and a political centralization 
‘Themetro. like that in the Roman empire, had become undermined 
mein” in Gaul during the political disorder which had long 

prevailed there. Boniface, as vicar of the pope, at- 
tempted to re-establish it, but he was not so successful as was 
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‘Theodore in arranging and confirming the metropolitan system of 
England. No Frankish see rivalled Canterbury in fame and influ- 
ence. The bishops preferred the distant authority of Rome to that 
of a neighboring metropolitan, unmindful of the fact that thus 
they were aiding in the development of a power which eventually 
would prove far more formidable than that of any mere provincial 
‘or national primate. 

‘The papal power in this period not only survived the political 
and ecclesiastical disorder, but came out of it with added strength. 
= ‘This was due largely to the three significant features of 

mm its history : the character and foresight of its bishops, 
its missionary zeal which constantly won new subjects, and finally 
its alliance with Pepin, crowned King of the Franks, The traits 
Rope Gree first mentioned were combined in Gregory the Great. 

He was a man who had sincerely preferred the retire- 
Sater unter to tho position and influence which wealth and 
high birth conferred on him. From a life of ascetic seclusion ho 
had been called, much against his will, to one office after another, 
until at last he was placed in the chair of St. Peter. A monk was 
now seated on the papal throne. Although not a learned man ho 
‘attained to a place among the four great Latin fathers. Ho was 
imbued with a spirit of deep moral earnestness and fervent piety ; 
and yet he was often narrow in his views, confounding the king- 
dom of God with the reign of the papacy. By his command, mis- 
sionaries went to England, laid the foundations of the English 
Church, and bound it closely to Rome. He succeeded in estab- 
lishing his authority in the organization and management of the 
Spanish Church, This Church, by the conversion of King Rec- 
eared in 589, was won from adherence to the Arian heresy. Later 
8 more independent spirit arose among the Spanish bishops. The 
king, Witiza, in 701 forbade all appeals to Rome. The natural re- 
sult of theso proceedings was, however, prevented by tho invasion 
of the Saracens, which took place not long afterwarda. Through 
Gregory's efforts, Gaul was brought into closer connection with 
Rome, and the Bishop of Arles was made apostolic vicar. With a 
strong hand Gregory checked the heresies and disorders which 
had crept into the Church. In his own diocese he was especially 
setive, punishing the sale of Church offices—simony—and reform- 
ing the clergy and monastic orders. In Italy, the problem which 
‘Was 80 successfully brought to a solution by later popes was skil- 
fully dealt with by this pontiff Although nominally subject to 
the Eastern emperors, the popes received no real protection from 
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Constantinople against the Lombards, who, even after they became 
Catholics, continually threatened the exarchate and Rome iteelf. 
Retin ot The relations between Gregory and the East were 
tee Recto strained. The Bishop of Constantinople, with an orien- 
Oburches. —_ tal love of display, had assumed the title of ‘‘ Universal 
Patriarch.” Gregory protested against this infringement of the 
rights of the see of Peter, and henceforth took the contrasted title 
of “Servant of Servants,” which his successors, even the most ar- 
vogant, as well as the meekest of them, have since worn. 

The trouble did not end with the conclusion of Gregory's life. 
Later in this century a council at Constantinople passed several 
gecona Tra. Canons which were particularly unacceptable to Rome, 
kzecunal, permitting, as they did, the marriage of priests, reaf- 

firming the canon of the Council of Chalcedon on the 
rank of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and declaring against 
pictures of the Lamb. Pope Sergius I forbade the proclamation 
of the decrees of this council inthe West. This was the beginning 
of the movement which at length separated the two Churches. It 
reached its second stage when, in the first half of the next century, 
the great controversy about images broke out. The Roman Church 
vehemently defended those sacred emblems, and thus incurred the 
enmity of the Eastern emperor. Luitprand, the ablest of the Lom- 
bard kings, saw his opportunity. The impregnable city of Ravenna, 
weakened by civil strife over the iconoclastic proclamation of the 
Emperor Leo IIL, issued in 726, fell a prey to his devout profes- 
sions as much as to the valor of his soldiers, Although the city 
was soon recaptured, the exarchate remained at the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

The pope now found himself at enmity with his lawful ruler in 
the East, and exposed to the designs of the Lombard, whose power 
‘tuo papecy WAS equally dangerous, whether it appeared in open 
and the hostility, or assumed the cloak of pious reverence and 

friendship. The pontiff anxiously turned his eyes be- 
yond the Alps to the Franks, the defenders of Christendom against 
the Moslem. In 741 Gregory III. was obliged to appeal, in al- 
most piteous terms, to Charles Martel for help. But the death of 
Charles that same year left the union of these two great powers to 
be consummated by his son. Pepin was not satisfied, like his 
predecessors, with the mere possession of real sovereignty in the 
Frankish monarchy ; he desired the royal crown, which was so un- 
worthily worn by the degenerate representative of the Merovingian 
line. He feared, however, that his title would be insecure unless 
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it should receive an additional sanction such as the head of the 
Church could bestow. The pope well understood the value of a 
Frankish ally, and he did not hesitate to make the authority of St. 
Peter felt in the affairs of a neighboring people. By his 
command Boniface, the apostolic vicar, anointed and 
crowned Pepin king; and two years later when his successor, 
Stephen, fled to Pepin for immediate aid against the Lombards, 
another and more august coronation took place at 
Rheims. The new king twice rescued Rome from the 
hands of Aistulf, the Lombard king, won back the conquered 
lands, and gave them to the Roman Church. This was the begin- 
ning of the long-desired temporal dominion of the popes. Upon 
the death of Pepin the Lombards again became aggressive. At 
the call of the pope, Charlemagne crossed the Alps, overturned the 
hostile monarchy, and established the Frankish rule in its place, at 
the same time confirming the grants made by his predecessor 
to the head of the Roman Church. Italy remained nominally 
subject to the Eastern emperor, but Charlemagne exercised impe- 
rial rights by virtue of his possession of the real power, and of the 
title of Patrician, which had been bestowed by the pope upon 
his father Pepin, and later upon himself, and which, although 
originally a name of rank, had become a title which conveyed an 
authority similar to that enjoyed by the exarchs at Ravenna, The 
climax of this great historic drama was hastened by an insurrection 
which nearly cost Leo TIL his life. Again the pope fled beyond 
the Alps to the court of the Frankish monarch. Charlemagne 
came to Rome to re-establish order. On Christmas-day, 800, the 
concoation People were gathered in the Basilica of St. Peter to hear 
of Char’ mass. During the service the pope suddenly advanced 
ms to Charlemagne and crowned him emperor amid the ac- 
clamations of the populace. In this act Leo appeared as the rep- 
resentative of the Roman people. They believed it to be their right, 
since the empire had been usurped by a woman, Irene, to choose 
Charles, who possessed the real power in the West, as the successor 
of Constantine VL Although the Roman empire had been scarcely 
more than a name in the West for three hundred years, it still had 
a powerful influence on the minds of men, and was deemed the 
necessary counterpart of the true Catholic Church. The kingdom 
of God was one, but it manifested itself in two directions, the tem- 
poral through the empire, and the spiritual through the papacy. 
On this Christmas-day there emerged two grent co-ordinate powers, 
which did not long remain in harmony, and whose struggle for the 
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mastery, when it came, absorbed the attention of Europe for three 
hondred yoars, The part which Leo played in this transaction 
gave plausibility to the assertion of later popes that the empire 
had been transferred from the East to the West by the suthority 
of tho see of St. Peter. 


Christianity had become so intermingled with clomonts of su- 
perstition and legaliem that it could not quickly revolutionize the 
suis otCnrie thoughts and practices of the Teutonic peoples. Too 
tsa life. often it almost seemed to substitute merely the sainta 
and Mary for the gods, to replace a few idols by a multitude of 
images and relics. The spiritual truths of the gospel could only 
gradually supplant the crude but deeply rooted polytheistic ideas. 
The clergy, whose teaching should have inculeated thom, and 
whose lives should have exemplified them, were in many cases 
grossly ignorant and immoral. 

The consciousness of Christ as the Redeemer became obscured. 
Men were less troubled by moral evil than by physical afilictions. 
From theso they sought relief in the pity of the saints, and os- 
pecially of St. Martin at Tours, whose influence in his lifetime had 
been felt throngh all Gaul. They gave lavishly to the poor, built 
and endowed churches, made Jong pilgrimages to Rome or other 
celebrated shrines, and all as a means of soothing an awakened 
conscience or of allaying fears of future retribution. 

New festivals were added ; the most important being that of the 
Assumption of Mary, or of her miraculous ascent to heaven, as de- 
scribed in « fabulous tradition which had been taken up by Greg- 
ory of Tours, Those who had the welfare of christendom at heart 
Pensncesand attempted to revive Church discipline in its ancient 
Indulgeno. rigor, But it was found difficult to enforce tho rules of 
penance among the Teutonic peoples, accustomed as they were to 
the payment of money as a composition for even the gravest 
crimes. Cortain exceptional cases were, therefore, recognized, in 
which the prescribed penance could be commuted to a money fine. 
Ont of this simple and seemingly reasonable arrangement there 
was developed the system of indulgences. As the external idea of 
the Church more and more prevailed, the visible official acts of the 
priesthood were more highly prized. The Lord's Supper contin- 
Shmestor wed to be regarded as a sacrifice, at which prayers for 
thedest. the dead were especially efficacious, The clergy, per- 
suaded by the gifts of anxious friends, said masses for the benefit 
of the departed, that their souls might the sooner be rescued from 
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a This led to ths custom of private masses, 
only the officiating priest was present. ‘The pious credu- 
lity and superstition of the age manifested itself in a 
most peculiar way in the ordeal, which was a survival of 
and was taken up and embellished with additional so- 
Jemnities by the Church, When it became necessary to decide a 
dispute or dotect a criminal, and the evidence was insufficient, it 
‘was customary to resort to the judgmont of God. A ring was 
thrown into a caldron of boiling water, and the disputant or the 
accused, ax the case might be, was required to thrust his arm in 
and take it out. Or he might be compelled to walk blindfold over a 
number of red-hot ploughshares placed at short intervals. Itwas be- 
lieved that through the divine intervention the guiltless man would 
escape all harm. It might well be that the officiating priest was 
sometimes venal and was well paid beforehand, or if the priest 
‘was honest, and knew his innocence, that he took pains to protect 
Agnorance of him. These superstitions needed to be counteracted by 
proper instruction, and that could only come from an 
educated priesthood. Some of the clergy could not understand the 
homilios of the Fathers, which they were appointed to road in the 
churches, and othera were unable to explain even the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer in the vulgar tongue. Praiseworthy efforts were 
made by some of the bishops and by Charlemagne himself to cro- 
ate a better-trained clergy. There were not lacking di: 
men, who rose far above their contemporaries in learning and 
spiritual insight, The influence of Christianity, wherever it was 
able to penetrate the crust of legalism and the overgrowth of 
superstition, purified the lives of men and nourished the germs of 
4 nobler civilization. 


‘Theso centuries wore more barron in theological thought than 
any other period in the history of the Church. Isidore of Seville, 
a Spanish ecclesiastie, whose writings deal with a variety 
of themes, compiled a collection of “Sentences,” or ex- 
Tes” —_corpts from the Fathers, arranged under different heads, 
which long served as a manual for theological study. 
Somewhat later, an Eastern monk, John of Damascus, 
who is revered as a saint in both the Greek and the 
Latin churches, composed in three parts a theological work 
called the “Fountain of Knowledge.” The third portion is an 
“Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox Fuith,” a system of theol- 
ogy derived from the Fathers and councils from the fourth to the 
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seventh century. His doctrines and arguments are borrowed from 
these sources. For this reason, the work is full on the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, but meagre on the practical topics, on which 
the Greek Fathers had less to say. The work of The Damascene * 
was held in the Eastern Church in the highest esteem, and has re- 
tained its standing down to the present time. 

About the middle of the seventh century there arose in the 
East the sect of Paulicians. In Mananalis, near Samosata, there 
‘The Pantt W888 community professing dualism. One Constantine, 
olan, who belonged to it, was deeply moved by reading the 
epistles of Paul, and by blending his teaching with his own pre- 
vious opinions he framed a dualistic system of a peculiar charac- 
on" ter. He was put to death by the command of the em- 

peror. The system, however, continued to win adher- 
ents. The Paulicians were persecuted by a succession of Greek 
sovereigns. It is said that under Theodore not less than one hun- 
dred thousand of them were put to death in Grecian Armenia, 
Paulicians were found as late as 1204, when the Latins took Con- 
stantinople. Of the tenets of this sect we have no knowledge ex- 
cept from their enemies, It would appear that their dualism was 
more like the doctrine of the Gnostics than of the Manicheans. 
The Evil Being is the lord of the present visible world. Christ is 
sent from heaven to deliver man from the body and from the world 
of sense. They discarded the sacraments. In some of their cus- 
toms they were ascetic, but they did not oppose marriage. They 
received the four gospels, and most, but not all, of the epistles, to- 
gether with an epistle to the Laodiceans, which they claimed to 
possess, 
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PERIOD V. 


FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO POPE GREGORY VIL 
(800-1078). 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 


‘Tue conversion of the English and of the Germans gave Christi 
anity vantage-ground from which to push out its missionary sta- 
tions among the kindred tribes to the North and East, The gospel 
was often first carried thither by adventurous travellers, or by mer- 
chants, by zealous monks anxious for the crown of martyrdom, or 
by the followers of some conquering army. 

Louis the Pious (814-840) used his imperial influence with 
Harold, Prince of Jutland, to promote the introduction of Chris- 
Christianity tianity among the Danes. He employed as « missionary 
Meeantios” Ansgar, a monk of Corvey, and afterwards Archbishop of 
tries Hamburg. Christianity met with various vicissitudes 
until, under the Danish empire of Canute, the conqueror of Eng- 
1014-1035. land, it became finally established in Denmark. Ansgar 
sey and #5. made two visits to Sweden, and laid the foundations of a 
mission on the Eastern coast. He wasa man of courage and piety, 
and, although full of zeal, was gentle and patient. Youths who 
were taken in war he instructed in the principles of the gospel, so 
that they might preach to their fellow-countrymen. His mission- 
ary efforts were disturbed by the incursions of piratical Normans, 
ease: who in one of their attacks destroyed Hamburg, the met- 
ing), ‘*e- ropolitan town. Through the influence of several suc- 

cessive kings, Sweden at length became christianized, 
and was attached to the sce of Bremen, to which the archbishopric 
had been transferred. The progress of Christianity in Norway was 
similar. Three of the most valiant and patriotic Norman princes, 
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was, however, partially neutralized by the tendency to 
withdraw the clergy from the jurisdiction of the civil courts, 

The lives of the monks often presented a striking contrast with 
those of the secular clergy. The need of reformation, which was 
peecioration 20t 80 apparent in the mission churches of England and 
TL Germany, since they were largely served by monks, was 

especially felt in the older communities, and nowhere 
more than among the Franks, There the lower ordors of the clergy 
were recruited largely from bondmen, a practice growing out of 
the necessities of the government, but which could not fail to be 
injurious to the purity of the Church. To counteract the evil ten- 
dencies to a decline in the intelligence and character of the priest- 
‘The canons! LOod, an attempt was made, about the middle of the 
oe eighth century, to introduce the canonical form of living. 
‘The clergy were brought together in one house and placed under 
regulations similar to those of the Benedictine monks, except that 
the clergy were allowed to retain their property. The leader in 
Sorotoenne, instituting the canonical life was Chrodegang, Bishop of 

Metz. The dioceses were in many oases too large to be 
efficiently managed by tho bishops. Unworthy men got themselves 
ordained by unlawful means, without reference to a particular 
church, and strolled about, making money by the exercise of spir- 
itual functions. Nor was this the only source of disorder, The 
Frankish princes had their court chaplains, and the nobles their 
castle chaplains The result was that in many cases the aut 
of the bishop was set at naught, and the parish churches, being 
frequented by the poor alone, lost their position of respectability. 
Abuse of Those men, or their heirs, who, as founders of churches, 
puso had been given a certain oversight over the property 
which they had bestowed, nnd the right of nominating holdera of 
its livings, often wasted the possessions, sold the offices, and at- 
tempted to make the clergy independent of the bishop. ‘The fact 
of such evils gave rise to the requirement of a stricter and more 
frequent visitation by the bishops. Ecclesiastical courte were held 
and a minute inquiry made into the practices of both clergy and 
laity. 

The metropolitan constitution, which depended for its effective- 
ness on the existence of great cities and a political centralization 
like that in the Roman empire, had become undermined 
in Gaul during the political disorder which had long 

- prevailed there. Boniface, as vicar of the pope, at 
tempted to re-establish it, but he was not so successful as was 
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was, however, partially neutralized by the growing tendency to 
withdraw the clergy from the jurisdiction of the civil courts. 

‘The lives of the monks often presented a striking contrast with 
those of the secular clergy. The need of reformation, which was 

not so apparent in the mission churches of England and 
oie Fraak- Germany, since they were largely served by monks, was 
"especially felt in the older communities, and nowhere 
more than among the Franka. There the lower orders of the clergy 
were recruited largely from bondmen, a practice growing out of 
the necessities of the government, but which could not fail to be 
injurious to the purity of the Church. To counteract the evil ten- 
dencies to a decline in the intelligence and character of the priest- 
‘The canonical hood, an attempt was made, about the middle of the 
Loe eighth century, to introduce the canonical form of living. 
The clergy were brought together in one house and placed under 
regulations similar to those of the Benedictine monks, except that 
the clergy were allowed to retain their property. The leader in 
Curoterang, instituting the canonical life was Chrodegang, Bishop of 
cm” Metz. The dioceses were in many cases too large to be 
efficiently managed by the bishops. Unworthy men got themselves 
ordained by unlawful means, without reference to a particular 
church, and strolled about, making money by the exercise of spir- 
itual functions. Nor was this the only source of disorder. The 
Frankish princes had their court chaplains, and the nobles their 
castle chaplains, The result was that in many cases the authority 
of the bishop was set at naught, and the parish churches, being 
frequented by the poor alone, lost their position of respectability. 
Abuse of Those men, or their heirs, who, as founders of churches, 
petrosgs §~— had been given a certain oversight over the property 
which they had bestowed, and the right of nominating holders of 
its livings, often wasted the possessions, sold the offices, and at- 
tempted to make the clergy independent of the bishop. The fact 
of such evils gave rise to the requirement of a stricter and more 
frequent visitation by the bishops. Ecclesiastical courts were held 
and a minute inquiry made into the practices of both clergy and 
laity. 

The metropolitan constitution, which depended for its effective- 
ness on the existence of great cities and a political centralization 
meme _ like that in the Roman empire, had become undermined 
polit in Gaul during the political disorder which had long 

: prevailed there. Boniface, as vicar of the pope, at- 
tempted to re-establish it, but he was not so successful as was 








of unnatural crimes; they were tortured and muniered. Nove 
were more zealous in their persecution than the crumders, This 
‘cruel oppression went on despite the efforts of popes, and some- 


made them cling all the more tenaciously to their ancient exclusive 
customs and to their tenets and hopes. 





OHAPTER IL 


THE POLITY OF THE CHURCH, AND THE RELATIONS OF THE 
CHURCH TO THE CIVIL AUTHORITY. 


‘Tux imperial di; gave Charlemagne a strong sense of his 
duty as protector and of the Church and its members, 
cooiret o¢ ut it could add little to the control in ecelesiastical af 
Ghacemaen® fairs of which he was already possessed. He received 
tials. of the popes their oaths of allegiance, and admonished 
them often of their duty even in matters of doctrine. Whatever 
visions of spiritual ascendency floated before their eyes, and what- 
ever plans they may have cherished for its achievement it was not 
then the time to realize them. But the strength and integrity of 
the empire were more dependent upon the genius of Charlemagne 
than the dominion of the papacy was contingent on the character 
and sagacity of any one pope. Oharlemagne died in 814, and 
after a few years his empire was broken up by warring factions. 
me Although his immediate successors maintained to some 
Sher Charl extent the same supremacy in the affairs of the Church, 
de the popes improved every opportunity afforded by the 
disorders of the times to make themselves more independent, In 
this aspiration they were favored by the hostility of the Romans 
to the rule of the Franks. They were, however, not content with 
mere negative advantages, but were gradually striving for power 
in imperial politics and in the administration of justice, The erim- 
inal who fled to them for protection, having received the papal ab- 
solution, might bid defiance to the authority of the secular courts, 
The bold attempt of Gregory IV., in 833, to interpose between 
Louis the Pious and his rebellious sons, called forth the indignant 
protests of the Frankish bishops, but it helped the cause which the 
pontiff supported. The principle that the crowns of kings are sub 
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ject to the arbitrament of bishops, which these princes adopted us 
a means of deposing their father, and the desire of successive em- 
perors to gain the inviolability supposed to be conferred by the 
papal unction, could not fail in the end to promote the pretensions 
of the papacy. Louis IL, in writing to the Greek emperor, Basil, 
went so far us to say: “By the laying on of hands and by the con- 
secration of the supreme pontiff are we brought to this eminence.” 
The movement of the age was toward papal ascendency, The 
pious looked with alarm on the growing spirit of faction. Thoy 
thoroughly believed in the superiority of the Church to the State, 
‘tue Pecute +04 were eager to maintain the sacredness of the priest- 
Iddorian hood and the supremacy of the successors of St. Peter. 
‘Tt was this spirit which produced the Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals, Previous editors of ecclesiastical Jaws, following the ex- 
ample of Dionysius Exiguus, had begun their collections from the 
reign of the Roman bishop, Siricius, which extended from 384 
to 398 ; but the author of this edition boldly cited decrees, pur- 
porting to emanate from his predecessors, back to Clement, second 
in the succession from St. Peter himself. Although the forgeries 
wero clumsy, and abounded with anachronisms, the spurious char- 
acter of the documents escaped detection in that uncritical age, and 
for centuries after. The design of the decretals was twofold. The 
priesthood was declared to be inviolable and freed from secular con- 
trol Infringements of its personal or property rights were asserted 
to be sins ngninst the ordinance of God, The validity and effect of 
the official acts and words of the clergy were regarded as in nowise 
dependent upon their personal character. ‘To complete the hierar- 
chical idea, the priesthood was looked upon as comprising definite 
grades of official dignity, und us rising through inferior clergy, 
priests, bishops, metropolitans, and primates, to the successor of 
Peter, to whom every inforior might appeal, and without whose 
sanction no verdict was final From him as the fountain, justice and 
mercy flowed through the bishops and other clergy as channels that 
conveyed the blessing. The most advanced pretensions ever pro- 
pounded or hinted at by the most ambitious pontiff were here ex- 
plicitly and eystematically set forth in spurious letters and decrees 
to which the names of venerated bishops of the early Church were 
attached, The ideas which they embodied gradually worked 
their way into capitularies, canons, and papal decisions. The 
unity of tho Church was thus emphatically set forth at a time 
when the different peoples were becoming filled with purely local 
aims. 
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make up the occidental Roman empire, and with them all the 
imperial insignia. He exalts the dignity of the pope above that 
of the emperor, and that no earthly potentate may rule whero 
the divinely appointed head of Christendom resides, he removes 


‘The first pope who clearly comprehended and resolutely asserted 
these ideas, and quoted the decretals themselves in their defence, 
Nieto, W208 Nicholas I. He came into conflict with Hincmar, 
aoe. Archbishop of Rheims, who had deposed Rothad, Bishop 
of Soiasons, Rothad made his appenl to Rome, and the pope or 
dered him to be reinstated. Hoe met with less opposition be- 
cause he was espousing the cause of bishops agninst a haughty 
metropolitan. The archbishops, at their investiture with the pal- 
linm, were now admonished of the duty of obedience to the Ro- 
man see. Nicholas availed himself of the power of judgment in 
important causes, which the Frank rulers had granted to their 
prelates, to interfere as the champion of the slandered and porse- 
cuted wife of King Lothair IL, who desired to cast her off for the 
sake of a mistress, The pope, despite the threats of the emperor, 
deposed the Archbishops of Treves aud Cologue, who were the guilty 
instruments which the king employed to curry out his um 
purpores. Nicholas, aided by public opinion und by the fears of 
Lothair, whose uncles were his political rivals, succeeded in main- 
taining the cause of the injured wife, although he died before the 
trouble was ended. But the circumstances which favored Nicholas’ 
snirian 1s., Were wanting in the case of his successor, Hadrian IL. 
torre, ignominiously failed in his interference to withstand an 
unrighteous greed for territory on the part of Charles the Bald 
i and Louis the German, as well as in his attempt to 

restore the deposed Bishop of Laon, Charles's anger 
soon passed away, and when he ascended the imperial throne, John 
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VILL, who crowned him, declared that the emperor owed his crown 

vin, ‘© him alone. Contrary to the wishes of his own pre- 
ieee Jates, he appointed the Archbishop of Sens primate of the 
Frankish and German Churches and apostolic vicar, and by many 
other regulations helped forward the very pretensions that he 
before had spurned, and even now did not permit to be fully 
realized. 

After the deposition of Charles the Fat, in 887, the power of the 
Italian nobles gradually increased until they became independent. 
A-wild conflict of Italian parties ensued, in which the papacy was in- 
volved. The bark of St. Peter, as Romanist writers have expressed 
it, was tossed on a sea of flercely contending factions For many 
years the popes wore the paramours, or the sons and grandsons, of 
three voluptuous and ambitions Roman women. John XIL, one of 
the vilest of all these pontifls, called in Otho I, King of Germany, to 
-. protect him against Berengar IL of Italy. He soon 

m after conspired to drive out the Germans, whom he had 
40 recently invited. Otho took swift vengence. Ho called a synod 
in St. Peter's Church, at which John was deposed on charges of 
ae murder, blasphemy, and gross sensuality. But John, 

before his fall, had crowned Otho emperor, an act of no 
less significance than the like proceeding of Leo one hundred and 
sixty-two years before. 

The Holy Roman empire, which now came into being, was not in 
reality a world-wide empire corresponding to a world-wide relig- 
menoyno 10% Its limits were narrower than those of the Frank- 
man empire, ish Roman empire of Charlemagne. But its theoretical 
relations to the Church, its rights and obligations, were now more 
clearly comprehended. As there was but one true Catholic Church, 
so there was but one Holy Empire. In theory there could be no 
‘conflict between the two sovercignties, God had set the pope over 
the spiritual interosts of the world, and the emperor over its tem- 
poral nffairs. The pope was so to guide and rule men's souls that 
they should attain to eternal life; the emperor was to govern their 
outward relations in such a way that their spiritual life would be 
most effectively promoted. It was the theory of the harmonious 

tion of the two great world-rulers, each in his distinct 
sphere, to bring in the kingdom of God on earth. A beautiful 
thought, to which the practices of both emperors and popes often 
presented a sad contrast! But it was the ideas embodied in the 
fabric of the Holy Roman Empire, which, more than anything else 
excopt the missionary labors of the Church, saved the papacy from 
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being ruined in long periods of corruption. Otho's career as 
emperor was not such aa the theory would have called for. The 
imperial crown was bestowed on him by the pope more clearly 
than the crown of Charlemagne was granted by Leo; but Otho 
was active in deposing the same pope, and it was only by means of 
Otho's authority that Leo VILL, and those who i fol- 
lowed him were able to maintain themselves in the chair of St. 
Poler. When the emperor died (978), the spirit of disorder again 
broke out at Rome. 
The deposition of Arnulf, Archbishop of Rheims, by a synod, 
in disregard of papal authority, led to a conflict with the inde~ 
pendent party in the French Church, which, under the 
* guidance of Gerbert, a man of learning and force of 
character, supported the synod agninst the papacy. The result, 
however, showed that the papacy, despite its many years of almost 
fatal corruption, had not lost its power. ‘The decrees of John XY. 
deprived Gerbert of his moral support, even if they failed to reduce 
= him and his king, Hugh Capet, to subjection. Otho TI 
had in the meantime established his imperial authority 
in Italy, and on the death of John XV. had procured the consecra- 
tion of his cousin as Gregory V. Gregory proceeded to the stern- 
est measures, threatening to put the French Church under the ban. 
Robert, Hugh Capet's suecessor, moved by personal hopes, and by 
fears of Otho IIL, yielded, and Arnulf was restored. 
Gerbert lost his cause and the see of Rheims, but only, 
strange as it may seem, to be the next in succession to the see of 
Rome. His striking career was the wonder of the age, and the 
ignorant long believed that he had prospered through a compact 
with the devil. 
Otho IIL died in 1002, and his pope died soon after. The Ger- 
man dominion was again cast off and a new ora of papal degradation 
followed. A boy of twelve, precocious in crime, ascended 
itieay” the papal throne as Benedict IX. In a few years his 
ie pleasures were interrupted by the pretensions of a rival, 
and, wearied of the office, he sold it to John Gratian, who took the 
name of Gregory VL Gratian desired to use the papal power as a 
means of introducing reforms. Benedict repented of 
his bargain. At this juncture Henry IIL came down to 
Italy, summoned the synod of Sutri, and deposed the three rival pon- 
tiffs. A decree of the synod gave him, as the champion of reform, 
the right of choosing succeeding popes. Henry, now crowned 
emperor by the newly elected pontiff, Clement IL, was master in 
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be properly elected at Rome, and to travel thithor in the garb of a 
pilgrim, thus practically disowning the right of the emperor to ap- 
point the head of the Church. The new pope, Leo TX, took the 
advice, and brought the sagacious monk with him ns a subdeacon. 


mony and to the immorality of the clergy, including under tho lat- 
ter head the marriage of priests, which was contrary to tho canon 
law. Daring Leo’s reign, Hildebrand rapidly gained a command- 
ing influonce, and bont all his energies to the purification of the 
a Church and the advancement of the papal authority. He 

selected, as successor of Leo, Gebhardt, Bishop of Hich- 
stadt, an eminent German prelate, and tho influential counsellor of 
Henry UL, hoping thus to win over to the interest of Rome the 
most powerful member of the party dangerous to Roman preten- 
sions In 1056 Henry IIL died, leaving the empire to his son, who 
was only six years old. This gave the Sag cea ep 
to carry out the second portion of their plan. They had purified 
the papacy ; they now resolved to shake off its dependence on the 
emperors. After the death of Stephen IX. they succeeded in elect- 

ing a man devoted to their policy, Nicholas IL, and in 

forcing the rival pope, Benedict, who had been elected 
by the opposing party, to submit. 

By the decree of a Roman synod, passed in the same year, the 
cloction of the pope was placed in the hands of the college of Car- 
ee dinals, which was composed of the priests and deacons 
choi ot of the Roman Church and seven suburbicarian bishops. 

‘The cardinal-bishops were to take the initiative in the 
election ; the consent of the cardinal-priests and deacons was then 
required ; then assent on the part of the Inity, and finally a like 
assent of tho emperor, The pope was to be taken from the clergy 
of Rome if possible, and there the election was to be held unless 
disorders made this impracticable. A great revolution was begun. 
The power which Henry IL. had wielded over the papacy was no 
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more acknowledged, and the struggle between the Empire and the 
lane of Church was now to commence. Rome entered into an 
eePeee or Alliance with Robert Guiscard, the Norman duke of 
mans, Lower Italy, and in this new vassal found a counter- 
poise to the empire. The party of Hildebrand went to work to 
arouse the anger and contempt of the people against the clergy 
who had got their offices by simony, or had wives Great disturb- 
ances occurred in Milan, where every ecclesiastic, from the bishop 
to the deacons, had paid for the Church office he held, and where 
there were also many married clergy. The triamph of Rome was 
for a time complete, when the guilty priests had to receive abso- 
tution at the hands of tho papal legate, Cardinal Damiani. The 
death of Nicholas gave occasion for the new law about elections to 
be tried for the first time. The cardinals elected Alex- 
ander II. The imperial party, ata council held in Basle, 
chose the Bishop of Parma under the name of Honorius I. 
‘Through the machinations of powerful German prelates and nobles, 
who were anxious to weaken the imperial power, Alexander was 
given the advantage in the ensuing struggle. He overcame his 

rival and was recognized by the emperor. Hildebrand 
{ifsna" — beeame archdencon. The popo withstood tho purposes 
Mery1¥- and actions of Henry IV. He refused, throngh his 
legate, to countenance Henry's attempt to get a divorce, and upon 
the complaint of the disaffected Saxons, summoned him to Rome 
to answercharges of simony and oppression. But Alex- 
ander suddenly died, leaving this trouble to be settled 
by his successor. 


1061, 


107, 


In this period the feudal system materially affected the reln- 
‘theteoan #088 of the clergy to the state, and consequently their 
Temm ava character, and the manner in which they administered 
theclersy: the rapidly increasing possessions of the Chureh, 

Bishops were often made counts or dukes of their dioceses, en- 
joying the same privileges and performing the same duties as sec- 
ular lords, and, like them, using intrigue and violence to further 
their ambitious schemes. As noble vassals they took the usual 
oath of allegiance to the king or emperor, and were invested by 
him with the ring and staff, which, though they were symbols of 
spiritual functions, were in this feudal relation the sign of admin- 
istrative authority in the secular province, The German kings gave 
many important fiefs to their prelates, hoping to find in them a 
bulwark against the eucrouchimenta of the powerful lay nobles Al 
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though the clergy were thus brought into close connection with 
the secular power, spiritual offices, up to the time of Henry IV., 
‘were leas frequently sold in Germany than elsewhere, especially in 
France and Italy. The bishops and abbots, in order to raise the 
military contingents which they owed their suzerains, were some- 
aces eeey estoy, Cantoks propeig io Sel, i edhing 3 st : 
danger of misappropriation or of complete alienation, Feudalism 
was itself modified in turn by influences from the Church. Its dis- 

ing tendencies were met by the idea of unity, which was 
characteristic of the Church. Some of the evils, like the right of 
private war, which had sprung up as a part of the foudal system, 
were checked by the growing power of Christian principles, 

The “trace of God”—from sunset of Wednesday until Monday 
—sought to commemorate the days of Christ's trial and victory by av 
Tnetevcee abstinence from all violence. The internal organization of 
fod. the Church was in this period partially demoralized. The 
bishops in becoming great nobles lost. control of the clergy of their 
dioceses. The canonical form of living degenerated into a society 
for advancing individual ambition. The monks no longer set an 
example of greater purity of life. Monasticiam had everywhere 
fallen into decay ; wealthy foundations became a prey to the cupidity 
of the powerful, who used the position of abbot as a means of per- 
sonal enrichment. There were repeated attempts to reform tho 
monastic life, and out of these grew the associations of monas- 
teries, the most noted of which was the congregation of Clugny. 


CHAPTER IT. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP: CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


‘Tas social, political, and ecclesiastical confusion, the decrensing 
use of Latin, and the undeveloped state of the new languages ac- 
count for the ignorance which prevailed in the tenth 

ime contury. Tho power of Christianity was crippled by 
superstition. The common people too generally made 
religion to consist in adoring images, gathering relics, hearing and 
telling legends of miracles, and in going on pilgrimages. The 
number of the saints rapidly multiplied. Hitherto their memory 
had been cherished principally in those churches and countries 
with which their lives had been associated ; but now, in accordance 
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with the dominant hierarchical idea, they began to be canonized by 

the popes and to receive the homage of the entire Church 

collectively. Ulrich of Augsburg was the first to be 
raised to this dignity by a decree of John XV. In some churches 
Ratherina, the ideas of God were so gross that when Ratherius of 
am ‘Verona preached the trath that God is a spirit, certain 
of his clergy protested, saying, “‘What shall we do? We thought 
we knew something about God, but God is nothing at all if he has 
not a head.” With ignorance were connected immorality and 
crime. The same Ratherius cried out in despair over the stupidity 
and licentiousness of the clergy, the wickedness of the people, and 
the negligence of the bishops. The attempts which were made to 
enforce the rule of celibacy had a baneful effect on clerical morals. 
Those churches where the clergy were allowed to marry were in 
general the most enlightened and the best managed. Even Dami- 
ani, bitter as he was against the marriage of priests, was forced to 
testify to the honesty and intelligence of the clergy of Lucca and 
Turin, where it was countenanced. 

The interdict proved to be a powerful weapon against lawless 
nobles who would not submit to the ordinary discipline of the 
Church. Attempts were made by the leading men and by 
councils to urge upon the bishops and other clergy the 
Etortsot duty of preaching the gospel and the necessity of properly 
fodmen. instructing the people in the truths of Christianity. In 
Hing Alfred, England, King Alfred was especially successful in re- 

viving the interest in learning. Moved by the same 
spirit, Otfried, an Alsatian monk, in the ninth century, composed 
@ poetical paraphrase of the gospels for the Franks, Although 
the records of this age abound in proofs of wide-spread ignorance 
and demoralization, we are by no means to conclude that the light 
did not shine in many placea There were not only faithful eccle- 
siastica, but also Christian laymen, whose well-ordered lives pre- 
served the genuine spirit of piety, even if these exemplary men 
have no place on the pages of the polemic or the chronicler. 


‘The interdict. 


The rupture between the Eastern and Western Churches was 
consummated near the close of this period. In the great contro- 
Theqrex Yersy respecting the use of images, the Western Church 
andLatin had not taken sides with iconoclasts, but had been luke- 

warm in its sympathy with their fanatical opponents. 
‘The victories of Islam, by which Syria, Persia, Egypt and North 
Africa were subdued, chiefly affected the Eastern Empire. Under 
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the rule of its despotic princes, it preserved its own polity inde- 
pendently of the West, No institution analogous to the papacy 
could build itself up in the East ; yet the rank of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople was a barrier in the way of the extension of Roman 
ecclesiastical sovereignty in thatregion. The growth of the papacy 
in the West was a principal obstacle to the continuance of the unity 
of the Greek and the Latin Churches. An outbreak of dissension 
occurred in the ninth century, in which the most prominent figure 
is Photius, a learned scholar and a man of talents, who, from being 
captain of the guard, was raised to the office of patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. His elevation was consequent on the expulsion of Ig- 
natius from this station, on aceount of his faithful and courageous 
conduct in a conflict with Bardas, the iniquitous uncle of the young: 
emperor, Michael TIL Photius sought the countenance of Pope 
Nicholas 1, whose assertion of the Pseudo-Isidorian prerogative and 
decision adverse to the wishes of the usurping patriarch, excited 
his fierce indignation. In 863, Nicholas, at a synod at Rome, ex+ 
communicated him, Photius in his turn promulgated an ency- 
clical letter, in which ho charged the Latin Church with heresy, for 
its rule of celibacy, its interpolation of the Nicene Creed, and for 
S various ritual peculiarities ‘The next year Photius 
caused the pope to be excommunicated by a synod at 
Constantinople. After various turns of fortune in the contest be- 
= tween Photins and his enemies, and restoration of amity 
with Rome, the pope renewed the ban against him, which 
rwas never recalled. The Bulgarians wero conquered by the Em- 
peror Basil in 1019, and their Church was subject to Constantinople 
for nearly two centuries afterward. ‘The Russians and other Slavon- 
inn nations, which embraced the gospel, enlarged the territory of the 
Eastern Church. In the middle of the eleventh century, the contest 
with Rome was renewed by Michael Crerularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, by whose agency the Latin liturgy was abolished in cer- 
tain Bulgarian churches and monasteries, and who addressed to the 
wae Bishop of Trani, in Apulia, a letter in which he inveighed 
against the errors of the Latins, adding to the customary 
list the use of unleavened bread in the sacrament. The papal am- 
bassadors left on the altar of the church of St. Sophia a bull excom- 
municating the patriarch, Thiscalled out from him alike anathema, 
an act in which he was supported by the other patriarchs of the 
Enst. By this proceeding the Greek and Latin Churches were 

permanently divided. 
We have already had occasion to advert to most of the names 
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in this period in connection with learning and theology. 
ene Ti AcyirGazon mows the Venurble Boda, en Sth 
from the cloister of Yarrow, where he preferred to be a 
laborious student instead of taking on him the of 
an abbot, works which evinced a mastery of all the science of the 
time, and made him an author revered in all the countries of the 
West. His distinctly theological treatises are of small value in 
comparison with his “ Ecclesiastical History of the English,” which 
is carried down to 731, which was four years before his death The 
intellectual revival under the auspices of Charlemagne had the effect 
to bring forward a considerable numbor of moritorious scholars 
and theologians, It was in 782 that Alouin, an English- 
24. man, who received his education at York, and mot 
Charlemagne for the first time in Italy, became the head of the 
palatial school that attended the emperor's migratory court. His 
most interesting productions are his lettera. He was versed in 
the classical poets; his own style is superior to that of the con- 
temporary writers, and his influence in promoting the cause of 
learning was greater than that of any other of the eminent men 
ofthe time. His last days were spent as abbot of the monastery of 
Chadinect ‘St. Martin ot Tours. Claudius of Turin, ey 
‘Turia. 4 9 birth, owed his ecclesiastical station to 
son, the aspocge Tota’ ol wha ‘sdest a Aigathan ly 
death of Charlemagne, he had resided as an interpreter of Script- 
ure in the palatial school. In his episcopal office he proved him- 
self not only an energetic opponent of image-worship, but, also, of 
so many other abuses in doctrine and practice that he deserves 
to be known as a forerunner, in a distant age, of the Protestant re- 
formers. He wrote commentaries on almost all the books of the 
Bible ; but of his writings unfortunately only fragments remain. 
The mental activity aroused in the age of Charlemagne mani- 
fested itself in several controversies, in which a number of the lead- 
ing theologians were concerned. The first of these was 
Sater. the adoptian controversy which was begun in Spain, but 
‘spread among the Franks Elipandas, Archbishop of 
Toledo, was the author, and Felix, Bishop of Urgel, wns the most 
active defender, of an opinion which resembled that of Nestorius, 
and may have been due in part to Nestorian influences. 
affirmed that Christ as divine is the natural son of God, but, as hu- 
man, is the adopted son of God. Felix twice Sree 
ion ; the second time, in 799, at a council at Aix- 
a debate with Alcuin. Tw condemned ty tbe popes Galas 
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arenes. leis Lis own diocese, adhered to his view to the 


Br eesad cckrecey ofa more serious character, and the events 

of which were more painful, related to predestination, Gottschalk, 

a pious and learned monk of Orbais, in the province of 
ja. Rheims, became an earnest advocate of the 

doctrine on this subject. In his language he went some- 
what further than Augustine, especially in asserting a “ predesti- 
nation ” of the wicked tc perdition as the penalty of their sin, and 
in affirming that foreknowledge and predestination are insepar- 
able ; although there is no proof that he denied to Adam, prior to 
the fall, the freedom which the Latin Father had ascribed to him. 
In pe i eeecine ad SLAG Ry Lia wie tial cl Sa 
tine, while his opponents planted themselves on 
modified by the mingling of Semi-Pelagian elements of belief. ‘Ono 
of these adversaries was Rabanus Maurus, abbot of the 
of Fulda, a prominent theologian, sincere in his opinions, but having 
a private grudge against Gottschalk. He refused to recant at the 
synod of Chiersy, where Hincmar, the overbearing and intolerant, 
but powerful, Archbishop of Rheims, who disliked him, was the 
ruling spirit, Refusing to abjure his convictions, Gottschalk was 
soourged with a merciless severity that nearly killed him, and was 
then cast into prison, where he remained, unshaken in his faith, 
until his death, twenty years later. He was no doubt a godly and 
persecuted man. 

A third important controversy was on the subject of the eucha- 
rist, Paschasius Radbertus, one of the ablest and best educated 
i men of the ninth century, abbot of the French monas- 
tery at Corbie, published a work in which the doctrine of, 
transubstantiation was distinctly advocated. On the other side, 
Ratramnus, a monk at Corbic, defended the Augustinian opinion 
that the Word, or Logos, dwells in the consecrated bread and wine, 
as ones the Logos dwelt in the body of Christ, while they still con- 
tinue, in substance as well as attributes, bread and wine. ‘This po- 
sition of Ratramnus was maintained by leading writers and schol- 
ars of that age, among whom were Christian Drathmar and Florus 
Magister. On the other hand, Radbert’s opinion was espoused by 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, and other prominent ecclesiastics 
It increased in popularity, and was advocated, in the tenth century, 
by such Jeaders in the Church as Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, and 
the learned Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester I More and more 
it came to be considered the orthodox opinion. It is worthy of 


fying, probably, “born in the Isle of Saints.” It implies 

that his birthplace was Ireland, which was often called Greater 
Scotland (Major Scotia), Shortly before the middle of the ninth 
century he took up his residence at the court of Charles the Bald. 
‘That he was not wanting in wit is evinced by his repartee on being 
jocosely asked by the king, who sat on the other side of the table, 
“How differs"—or, more literally, what parts—‘ Scot from sot?” 
“Table” (mensa), was the response of Scotus to this metaphysical 
query. He translated, at the request of Charles, the writings of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, which is one of the proofs of his knowledge of 
Greek. Thus he did much to introduce a vein of mystical New 
Platonism into the theology of the mediwval period. His principal 
original work ia entitled, “Concerning the Division of Nature.” 
He distinguishes between the faith, which rests on authority, and 
marks the earlier stage of intellectual life, from reason, which sees 
things in their necessary grounds and relations. The universe 
is unfolded from God, the uncreated, absolute being, respecting 
whom all our affirmations are the language of appearance. From 
him the ideal world emanates, which is realized in the things of 
time and sense, In the last movement in the cycle, all things re- 
yert back to God. He was no doubt a devout man in his way, but 
his system is Pantheistic in its real character. It bears.a strong re- 
semblance to the speculative systems of Schelling and other modern 
German philosophers of the Pantheistic schools, Its truo charae- 
ter, however, was not clearly perceived, especially at first, by his 
contemporaries. But when he took up the defence of predestina- 
tion, in support of Hincmar against Gottschalk, and rested his ar- 
gument on the denial to God of any such thing as foreknowledge 
or predetermination, the orthodox looked on this ally with suspi- 
cion. Finally, his views on this subject were condemned 
by the Synod of Valence, and soon after by Pope Nicho- 
lasL He died in England, about 891, Scotus has been 
erroneously ranked as “father of the schoolmen.” His ideaof faith 
and reason was more like that of the early Alexundrian Fathers, 
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His place is on the roll of speculative thinkers. His very existenca 
in the ninth century is an anachronism. 

Of the Greek ecclesiastical writers in this period, the most valu- 
able is Photius, the celebrated Archbishop of Constantinople ; and 
of his writings the best known and most useful is the 
“Myriobiblion,” which is made up of excerpts, with sum- 
maries or abridgments, from not less than two hundred and sev- 
enty-nine heathen and Christian books, many of which have since 
perished. Photius died in 891. The list of Byzantine historians, 
to whose industry we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of 
Byzantine history after the fall of the Western empire, begins in 
the reign of Justinian and extends through the middle ages. In 
the period which we are now describing, Simeon Metaphrastes 
wrote his lives of the saints and martyrs, and Michael 
Peellus, a prolific author—not to speak of other writings 
from his pen—was one of the first of a series of commentators on 
the Bible who rendered no little service to sacred learning. 
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PERIOD VL 
FROM GREGORY VIL TO BONIFACE VILL (1073-1294) 


THE FULL SWAY OF THE PAPACY IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


OHAPTER I. 


‘THE POLITY AND THE SECULAR RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HILDEBRAND TO THE CONCORDAT 
OF WORMS (1078-1122), 


Ox the 22d of April, 1078, while the Archdeacon Hildebrand 
was conducting the obsequies of Alexander, he was suddenly called, 
- oq 2Mid the acclamations of the clergy and people, to 
simaot Grex: ascend the throne of St Peter. He took the name of 
~ Gregory VIL Although he accepted the responsibilities 
of the office with apparent reluctance, he brought to the adminis- 
tration of it an unsurpassed vigor and sagacity. He was the repre- 
sentative of a new theory of Church and State, which is clearly set 
forth in the bull in which, for the second time, he excommunicated 
Henry IV. His words were: ‘Come now, I pray you, O most 
Holy Fathers and Princes (Peter and Paul), that all the world may 
know that if you are able to bind and loose in heaven you are able 
on earth to take away, or to give to each, according to his merits, 
empires, kingdoms, duchies, marquisates, counties, and the posses- 
sions of all men.” The interpretation is plain. The life of the 
soul is higher than that of the body. The few years men live on 
earth are as nothing compared with a never-ending existence in 
the world to come. He, therefore, who controls eternal destinies 
must of necessity be supreme here below. To him the mightiest 
prince and the meanest peasant must bow in homage and obedience. 
Gregory looked upon himself as raised to this eminence. He be- 
lieved that to him had been committed the care of the kingdom of 
Christ, and that to defy his authority was to resist God. From the 
beginning of his pontificate he asserted claims of Rome, of one 
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kind or anothor, over moat of the countries of the West. His aim, 
be it observed, was not to annihilate secular rule, but to subordinate 
it by establishing a higher jurisdiction, endowed with a divine pre- 
rogative to intarpose for the correction of abuses. In the affairs of 
the Church he claimed absolute power. It was his right not only 
to depose bishops, but even to do it without a hearing. Although 
he was sincere in his desire to purify the Church and to free it from 
8 corrupting dependence on the State, he was not very scrupulous 
in the choice of means by which he might carry out his purposes. 
‘There was a mixture of craft, of hardness, and of pride in his tem- 
per and actions. The papal anathema, as wielded by him in that 
ignorant and superstitious age, became « terrible weapon of injus- 
tice and oppression. His best energies were wasted in trying to 
create a theocracy on earth, an attractive ideal which was mischioy- 
ous mainly because it was impracticable. 
Gregory's first conflict was with the married clergy. At his 
command the papal legates stirred up the people against them and 
ant thus foreed upon them an outward compliance with the 
wetors, rule of celibacy. Then came the great struggle of his 
reign. Simony, and, what to his mind was its chief source, the right 
of lay investiture, must be abolished. But the real cause of both 
was the wealth of the Church. As long as the possession of a rich 
see meant a life of ease and influence, men would not scruple to 
purchase ecclesiastical preferment, nor would needy princes be 
loth to replenish their treasuries at the expense of such aspirants 
for powor and affluence. But if the clergy would possess domaina 
and privileges, then why should they not, like other vassals, do 
homage to their princes, and submit to be invested by their suze- 
rains with the insignia of office? Gregory, from his point of view, 
could not see where the real trouble lay, nor, if he had discovered 
the root of the evil, would he have applied the true remedy. He 
thought to put an end to corrupt appointmenta by two measures, 
‘He would depose all who had got their positions by simony. He 
would also deprive all monarchs of the right of investiture by 
ring and staff, on the ground that such an act was sacrilege, and 
would restore the freedom of Church elections. ‘The property and 
privileges connected with each see or abbey would, in virtue of this 
decree, be removed from the feudal supervision of the prince, and 
in effect transforred to that of the pope, since the pope was supreme 
in ecclesiastical affairs. This would have relieved the Church of 
the corrupting influence of the State, by bringing anarchy into the 
State and secularizing the Church. The higher clergy held af the 
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empire cities, duchies, and smaller territorial divisions, as well as 
rights connected with the customs, tolls, thecoinage of money, and 
tho mising of soldiers—in fact, half of all property, And what was 
true of the empire was true of every Western kingdom. To allow 
such vast domains and prerogatives to pass beyond the control of 
the monarch, and to fall under the supervision of the pope, would 
have made an end of all efficient civil government. In their oppo- 
sition to Gregory's demands and encroachments the rulers of the 
West were not moved by any distinct theory of rights, so much as 
by a thirst for absolute rule, There was an oppo- 
sition between their ambition and the designs of the pope. Greg- 
: ot Oty Was politic enough to select an antagonist against 
pate whom he had some chances of success. He therefore 

* avoided a quarrel with William the Conqueror, although 
the papal emissaries were not allowed to use legatine power in 
England, nor even to land without the king’s permission ; nor could 
bishops receive letters from Rome until after the king had examined 
them. Gregory had threatened Philip of France, but now ho passed 
him by also, and chose to fight the battle with Henry IV. The 
reasons for this choice are apparent. Henry was king of Germany 
and thus needed only the papal coronation to complete his title to 
the empire. His education had been committed to designing pre- 
lates, and since he had never been taught to govern himself he was 
unfit to rule over others. The divisions which had sprung up in 
Germany during the long regency were increased by his licentious- 
ness and oppression. Many of his subjects, and especially tho 
Saxons, only waited for an opportunity to throw off their allegiance. 
Henry's reckless sale of Church offices justified an attack which bis 
weakness invited, and a victory over him aa the heir of the empire 
would be more signal than over any other rulor of tho Wost, At 
the Lent synod of 1075, Gregory prohibited lay investiture, and ex- 
communicated five of Henry's counsellors who had been guilty of 
simony. He wrote the king a letter urging him to avoid those 
under spiritual condemnation and to obey thesucred decrees. This 
was followed by s summons to Rome, on pain of excommunication, 
to answer for his crimes before an ecclesiastical tribunal to be 
held on February 22, 1076. These acta of the pope threw Henry 
into 4 passion. In order to anticipate the papal anathemas, ho 
caused Gregory to be deposed by the subservient imperial pre- 
lates assembled at Worms. He then sent a letter to “ Hildebrand, 
no longer pope, buta false monk,” denying the right of the papacy 
to judge the king, except for apostacy, asserting that Gregory had 
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corraptly obtained the pontificate, and closing with the words: 
“Tet another ascend the chair of St. Peter who will not cloak vio- 
Tence with religion, . . . for I, Henry, king by the grace of 
God, with all my bishops, say unto you, Get down! get down!” 

‘When the first anniversary of this council at Worms came, 
Henry was at Canossa. The next day, barefoot and in the garb 
Henry ace Of ® penitent, he stood waiting in the yard, a suppliant 
newwjime for admission to the castle. ‘The haughty popo wae 

within. It was the month of January, and yet the 
royal penitent was kept standing there for three days before he 
was admitted to receive absolution. A papal decree had wrought 
this change in the fortunes of the king. Deposed, anathematized, 
and forsaken, with his subjects absolved from their allegiance and 
in open revolt, he had been compelled to lay aside the regal au- 
thority until the pope should pronounce judgment at Augsburg, 
early in the coming year. With his wife and child and a few at- 
tendants he had crossed the Mount Cenis pass to Canossa, to seek 
reconciliation, and thus to avert the dreaded sentence. 

But Canossa brought humiliation upon Henry and disgrace 
upon the empire ; it did not restore to him the lost dominion. Ho 
now gathered about him his old counsellors, and strove to win by 
force what he had failed to gain by submission. The German 

¢__ Princes elected another king, Rudolph of Suabia. The 
iieey pope summoned both monarchs to his tribunal, but only 
succeeded in earning the reproaches of Rudolph and in 
confirming the hatred of Henry, In 1080, however, believing Ru- 
dolph to be finally victorious, Gregory a second time excommuni- 
cated his chief antagonist. But this act proved to be premature, 
Radolph was slain in battle, and Henry was soon triumphant. 
Gregory was compelled to see the antipope, Clement IIL, estab- 
lished in Rome, and the excommunicated king crowned emperor. 
Gregory's life was no longer safe in his capital, aud he sought 
an asylum with his Norman ally, Robert Guiscard. He did not 
besthot long survive the victory of his enemies On May 25, 
Hildebrand, 1035, he died at Salerno, saying: “I have loved right 
eousness and hated iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” The papal 
‘Uresn 11. ana Party Soon found in Urban IL a leader scarcely inferior 
theormmdes to Gregory himself. By adroit political intrigues the 
imperial power in Italy was reduced, and Henry's son, Conrad, 
urged on to rebellion. Urban became strong enough to enter into 
a contest with Philip of France, and to excommunicate him for his 
connection with Bertrade. Conscious of his position as the right 
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fal leader of Christendom, he placed himself at the head of a move- 


he avoided the clatch of the law. In Palestine the adventurer 
might seck excitement and booty, the warrior hoped for territory 
and renown, At the head of this mighty movement stood Urban, 


‘The death of Urban and the capture of Jerusalem by the crusaders 
Death ot Hon. Occurred in the summer of 1099, The last days of 
WV) 1% Henry IV. were embittered by the revolt of his second 
son, Henry, whose unnatural treason was encouraged by the bless- 
ing of Paschal IL, Urban’s successor. The quarrel about investi- 

tures had spread to England, where the intrepid Anselm 
ivan” had faced William Rufus and Henry L, in bebalfof the 
mugiand. rights of the Church, It was now settled in 1106 by a 
compromise much resembling the subsequent concordat of Worms, 
The king, in giving up a form, surrendered no real power whieh 
the Conqueror had enjoyed. 

Henry V., the new king of Germany, rewarded Pnachal’s patron- 
age of his treason by the most despotic use of his ill-gained power, 
puch 1, At one time the pope was reduced to such straits that 
sai HeoryY- he drew up the preliminaries of a treaty, according to 
which the Church was to surrender all its temporal possessions 
and thenceforth to subsist on tithes and offerings. In return, the 
king was to give up the no longer significant right of investiture. 
To wealthy and ambitious prelates and to the Hildebrandians this 
proceeding seemed an act of supreme folly, whereby God was 
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robbed and is Charch desolated. Mutual suspicions brought 
_ these negotiations to an end, but the threats of Henry soon wrung 
from Paschal the imperial crown and the concession of the right of 
investiture. ‘This yielding of the pops was viewed with indignant 
scorn by the papal party, and he was driven, despite his oath, into 
‘an open war with the emperor. The struggle dragged on a few 

years longer, The sufferings which it had brought in its train 
fatal este the sol ot parinn Renewed negotiations bo- 
Geneontat of and Oalixtus IL led to the Concordat of 

ti Worme Investiture by ring and staff was given up, 
and in its place was substituted the touch of the monarch's scep- 
tre, Bishops and abbots were to ba chosen in the presence of the _ 
emperor, but without his interference. Thus the spiritual dignity 


of the Church was saved without trenching on the sovereign rights 
of the empire, 


OHAPTER II. 


THE POLITY AND SEOULAR RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH FROM 
THE CONCORDAT OF WORMS TO THE DEATH OF INNOCENT IIT. 
(1192-1216). 


Urox the death of Henry V., in 1125, the imperial house of 
Franeonia became extinct, and Lothair, the Duke of Saxony, a 
lender of the Church party, was raised to the throne. 
iterate But the seeming triumph of the papacy was arte 
A contest between rival popes gave Lothair an 
ue nity to resume those rights which at his election had 
been conceded to the Church. He insisted that as prelates were 
his vassals they should not be consecrated until after they had 
been invested; for if he was obliged to invest anyone whom the 
Qhurch chose to consecrate, the touch of the royal sceptre would 
become a meaningless form, and the great battle which the two 
Henrys had fonght to maintain their feudal supremacy would have 
brought no gain. Lothair was not so careful to vindicate the im- 
es perial claim in another matter. At his coronation he con- 
sented toreceive as a fief of the Roman see the lands which 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, the devoted friend of Gregory VIL, 
had bequeathed to the Church, and which had been a bone of con- 
tention between Henry V. and Paschal. The death of Lothair de- 
Prived the papacy of an emperor in a measure favorable to its 
pretensions, and raised to the imperial dignity a family destined to 
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‘wage wil it a long war. Conrad, the Hohenstaufen, the heir, 


rad’s brother) began to be heard in Germany. These names were 
by the Italians into Guelf and Ghibelline, and applied 
later to denote the papal and imperial factions. 

While the empire and the papacy had been engaged in their 
great controversy, the Lombard cities gradually gained a turbulent 
‘aot 8¢lf-government. The spirit which was manifested in 
this movement menaced the authority of both pope and 
emperor. Under its influence Arnold of Brescia, a pupil 
of Abelard, a priest and a republican, began to proclaim that the 
clergy must give back all property and secular dominion to the 
state, and return to the simplicity enjoined pl miaes es 
tised by its first ministers. His words called out a sympat 
response in the hearts of the people. Nobles and prelates became 
alarmed. They looked about for charges of heresy that might be 
brought against him. But he was orthodox in doctrine, and in 
life was an ascetic, So much St. Bernard bitterly acknowledges in 
the words, ‘he neither eats nor drinks, but with the devil hungera 
on and thirsts after the blood of souls." Condemned by 

the Lateran Council, and driven from one country to 
another, Arnold suddenly appeared in Rome itself, where, in 1143, 
the secular power of the pope had been for a time destroyed and 

a republic had been proclaimed. Although the Ro- 
—. mans at first made overtures to Conrad, they soon began 
to dream of the glories of the ancient republic. Their 
ia devotion to Arnold and to hisidens was unbounded. In 

the contest with them one pope was slain. Another 
was obliged to seek protection of France and of the all-powerful 
Abbot of Clairvaux. 

In the meantime, the fall of Edessa had revealed the dangor 
which threatened the Holy Sepulchre. The fiery eloquence of 
‘rhe seond Bernard sent the kings of France and Germany on a new 
cromde, 1447. orngade, The disasters which befell this expedition 
sorely tested the faith of the pious; but they consoled themselves 
with the thought of the multitudes who, by laying down their lives 
in it, secured an immediate entrance into paradise, 

‘The end of the Roman republic was rapidly drawing near. Ha- 
drian IV. (1154-1159), once the simple English monk, Nicholas 
Breakspeare, but now one of the most uncompromising of pontiffs, 


States 
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Jaid the rebellious city of Rome under the interdict. The Ro- 
‘mans prized their religious ceremonies more than their liberties. 


his capital when he was obliged to confront once more the old 
question of the empire and the papacy. Frederick I, whom the 
‘vontecice bar. 1alians called Barbarossa, or the Red-beard, had ascended 
faye the German throne, and was marching to Italy to quell 

the mutinous Lombards, and to receive the imperial 
crown. The jealousy with which Milan and other cities of the 
North watched any encroachments upon their highly valued and 
much-abused liberties was to prove for the papacy a means of de- 
fence against the might of the Hohenstavfens. But at this time 
they pradently avoided a conflict with Frederick, who was in the 
vigor of early manhood, and had not only astonished the world by 
his valiant deeds, but was supported by the devotion of united 
Germany, He felt himself to be the successor of Augustus and 
Charlemagne. All his great abilities were exerted in building up 
his supremacy throughout the empire. 

‘The notions of Arnold and of his disciples were as distasteful 
to him as to the pope, but in sacrificing this apostle of republican- 
ism, and in scorning tho overtures of the Romans, he relieved the 
papacy for a time of some of its most dangerous enemies, Hadrian 
Coronation ot 2OW crowned Vrederick, The pence between these rival 
Freterick, — potentates could only be of short duration. When the 

wits pope sanctioned by the grant of investiture the conquests 

of William of Sicily, the emperor took revenge for this 

alleged invasion of his rights by cutting off all communication be- 
tween Germany and the neody treasury of St. Peter. This act of 
Frederick called forth a letter of remonstrance from Hadrian, which, 
to the nobles assembled at Besangon in 1157, seemed to claim 
feudal superiority. Their rage knew no bounds when a legate, 
Roland, afterwards Alexander IIL, exclaimed : “‘ From whom, then, 
doos he hold the empire, if not from the lord pope?” It was with 
difficulty that the emperor saved the doring prelate from being 
lain on the spot. The German bishops supported Frederick in 
hia attitude towards the Roman see In his name they asserted 
that he owed the imperial crown to divine favor alone. Hadrian 
was obliged to explain away the offensive words. The emperor's 
triumph over the Lombard cities, his famous parliament in the 
Roncalian fields, where the masters of the Roman law, 
the study of which had been revived in the North of It- 
aly, claimed for him all the powers which bad belonged to the Cm- 


sare of old Rome, and his resumption of lands which had fallen 
‘under the control of the Church, again provoked the opposition of 
the pope. A bitter controversy ensued. The pontiff made a secret 
treaty with Milan and ber allies ; the emperor received and listened 
to overtures from the Roman republic. The death of Hadrian 
saved Frederick from excommunication and opened the way for a 
papal schism. Victor IV. was elected by those who dreaded the 
wrath or coveted the favor of the emperor; Alexander 
TS. ILL was choson by the party which believed in the Sicil- 
= ian allianco and who wore for vindicating the highost 
pretensions of the papacy. Political influences and not priestly 
anathemas were to decide who was the lawful successor of St. Pe- 
ter. Alexander was soon acknowledged in all the larger countries 
of the West, except the empire, and in those Lombard cities which 
were struggling against Frederick's authority. But the year 1162 
saw the destruction of Milan and the apparent triumph of the em- 
peror and his pope in Italy. But this advantage was not lasting. 
‘Two years later Victor died, and Paschal, the new antipope, failed 
to win even the little homage his predecessor had enjoyed. 
The attention of the world became absorbed by another sirug- 
gle in which the same issue waa involved, and whose result raised 
Alexander still higher in the estimation of Europe. In 1162, one 


to the see of Canterbury. Tho archbishop, formerly the 
most trusted adviser of the king, as an ecclesiastic withstood every 
measure of reform that touched the interests of the Church. “The 
estates of the realm adopted the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, which aimed to restore to the monarch the authority 
in ecclesiastical matters which Henry L had possessed, and espo- 
cially to bring criminal clergy under the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts, Becket was persuaded by his brother prelates to accept 
these reforms, but he soon after repented and sought the forgive- 
ness of the pope. Thus the quarrel began. Becket fled to France. 
Alexander had a difficult position to hold. He could not afford to 
wacrifice the friendship of the king whose money kept alive the 
contest with the emperor in Italy, nor did he dare to give away the 
cause of the archbishop. The news of Henry's negotiations with 
Frederick filled his mind with foreboding, which only the enthusi- 
asin of the Romans at his return to the capital, and a close alliance 
with the anti-imperialist cities in Lombardy could allay. But the 
time had not yet come for supporting the exiled prelate. Freder 
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ick began to collect a mighty army for the invasion of Italy. Alex. 
ander hastily disavowed all Becket’s acta’ Tho 


came, enjoyed a brief triumph, and then saw his nobles 
ee ee 8 Cen petionce hie nya away 
like Sennacherib’s host, 


and his enemies united in the great Lom- 
bard league. (aa ca ce deepriahien epee ae 
of the cities, Now he did not so much need the help of England, 
Bee oes eeyeoet Dekel ‘The king and his prelate 
reconciled, But the restored archbishop did not 
Peenbhes fasees vidend courses The king, ina fit of anger, cried 
out: “Have I no one who will relieve mo from the insults of this 
turbulent priest?” Before he could recall these fatal words four 
eset knights hastened to Canterbury, broke into the cathedral, 
and murdered Becket as he stood near the steps leading 
to the high altar. The king, troubled by the sacrilegious crime of 
his nobles, sought absolution from the pope, even at the price of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
had this conflict ended when Frederick advanced into 
Italy to break the power of the Lombards. But in 1176, after a two- 
Peoterick years’ struggle, he was beaten at the battle of Legnano. 
2 He boro his misfortunes with dignity, recognized Alex- 
U7, — anderas pope, and concluded a truce with the Lombards, 
The scene at Venice, when Frederick fell at the feet of Alexander 
and was raised up by him to receive the kiss of peace, was hardly 
Jess striking than the meeting of Henry IV. and Hildebrand one 
hundred years before at Canossa. Its real significance as betoken- 
ing the strength of the papacy was far greater. 
‘A double papal election had been one of the most remark- 
ble features of the conflict now brought to a peaceful conclusion. 
Another schism might prove disastrous to the papacy. To avoid 
such a calamity, a decree was passed which provided that the votes 
of two-thirds of the cardinals should be sufficient to elect a can- 
didate for the papal office. 

A few years passed away and it seemed as if the empire and the 
papacy were on the verge of another struggle. Frederick's power 
newnot had become supreme. The Lombard cities were luke- 
Freterick. warn in the support of the pope. But suddenly news 
came that Jerusalem, in 1187, had fallen into the hands of Saladin. 
Frederick hastened to the East, with Philip of France and Richard 
im of England. The great adversary of papal absolutism 
‘was accidently drowned in a small river in Pisidia, The 
crusade proved a failure, The succeeding years were a time of 
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humiliation for the papacy. The Emperor Henry VL had much of 
his father’s vigor and little of his magnanimity. He sought to 
make the empire all-powerful, and against him the anathemas of 
the aged pontiff were of no avail But his death left the empire 
divided between the claims of rival aspirants and of his infant 
son, and the papal throne about to be occupied by, perhaps, the 
greatest in tho long line of the popos, Innocont IIL 

Innocent was in the full vigor of manhood. His mind was filled 
with the most exalted ideas of papal prerogative. He believed that 
Anscorst 114, Christ had given to the successors of Peter authority 
iei6, not only over the Church, but over the world. Tho 
crowns of kings and the destinies of nations were lodged by a di- 
vine decree in their hands. They were set to pluck up and to de- 
stroy, to build and to plant. Before their tribunals princes and 
states wore commanded to bring their controversies for judgment. 
‘He who refused to hearken was to be cut off from the communion 
of the faithful The theories which the masters of Roman law 
opposed to these pretensions had little currency except where they 
were reinforced by thearms ofaBarbarossa. Ever since the time of 
Grogory VIL., men had been familiar with these unbounded claims of 
Rome, and had gradually come to believe them. They had listened 
to the tale of Frederick's submission at Venice, and of Henry's ku- 
miliation at Canossa. The transient victories which the emperors 
had gained over the popes had seemed to most of the world like vio- 
lence done to God's righteous servanta One antipope after another 
had fallen before the spiritual majesty of the true successors of St. 
Poter. The crusades had thrown into their hands vast and indefi- 
nite prerogatives, which they used to beat down their enemies, 
who were likewise considered to be God's enemies, whether they 
were infidel Turks or baptized emperors. And now, at the acces 
sion of Innocent, the affairs of states wore in such confusion that 
he was able to carry out more completely than any one who went 
before or came after him the cherished theory of a papal theocracy. 

Henry VI, by his marringe with Constantia, daughter of Roger, 
King of Sicily, had been‘able to secure the union of Sicily and the 
Innocent 111, States in the South of Italy to the empire. It was Inno- 
juli? * cent’s first concern to break up this union, in order that 
mess the papal domains might not be surrounded by the ter- 
ritories of the emperor, The times were propitious. In the em- 
pire, Henry's brother, Philip, and Otho, the Saxon duke, were con- 
tending with one another for the crown. The claims of the young 
child, Frederick, were passed over. Constantia’s anxiety to ob- 
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the Church, aud established his authority in the city of Rome 
He formed the ‘Tuscan league, which became much more 
















ieessesd been. The conflict which was going on in Germany fur- 
Raa nished an inviting oceasion for papal interference. De- 

spite the protests of Philip's party, Innocent employed, 
in 1201, all his spiritual authority and worldly power in assisting 
"the cause of Otho, who was a Guelf and who had promised to satisfy 
Piet the claims of the papacy. But no sooner was Otho 
crowned than he began to assert his imporial preroga- 
‘tives. The pope did not hesitate to plunge the empire again into 
civil war. Young Frederick's claims were now revived. The Lom- 
bard cities changed sides, The Guelfs fought for the emperor be- 
cause he was a Guelf ; the Ghibellines fought against him for the 
same reason, even though it brought them into tho company of 
the pope and his Tuscan allies, Frederick was victorious, and at 
the Diet of Frankfort, in the year 1212, he was chosen emperor. 
Tnnocent’s interference was not confined to the empire. He 
obliged Philip Augustus of France to put sway his beloved Agnes 
tanocene ttt, Of Méran, and to acknowledge as his wife the hated In- 
Valinnd geburga, from whom the French prelates had granted 
him a divorce. Of course weaker monarchs could not 
ook for milder treatment. In 1208, John of England, who refused 
to recognize as Archbishop of Canterbury Cardinal Stephen Lang- 
tou, who had been appointed by Innocent, was deposed, and his 
kingdom handed over to France. Alarmed at the strength of his 
5 enemies he submitted abjectly, and receivod back his 
kingdom as a fief of the Roman see, But when the pope 
hurled his anathemas at the barons of England because they would 
not give up the Great Charter which they had wrested from their 
humiliated monarch, his words aroused indignation, and his inter- 
dict was treated by them with contempt. 

Another prosperous people did not hesitate to subordinate their 
reverence for the pope to the interest of their state, The Venotions, 
Innocent 1. i0 1202, skilfully turned aside the crusading army, which 
smiVeslee. it had been the great aim of Innocent’s rvign to collect, 
to the conquest of Zara, a town which had been taken from them 
by the King of Hungary. The soldiors of the cross, despite the 
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threats of the indignant pope, not only advanced to the capture of 
a Christian city, but in the cause of the deposed emperor of the 
East sailed to Constantinople, and restored Isaac Angelus to his 
lost throne. Discontented with his treatment of them, 
thoy stormed the city, and set up an emperor of their 
own, Innocent condemned the diversion of the crusade from ite 
holy object, but consoled himself by subjecting the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to Rome, and thus taking what he regarded as the 
‘Pre Adie: first step towards healing the schism. In another crusade 

<= Trnocent was more successful, but his success has left 
upon him and upon those whom he employed, an indelible stain. 
Certain sects arose in the South of France, which, with a zeal for 
purity of life and an opposition to the claims of the priesthood, as 
well os to ecclesiastical sbuses in general, combined peculiar doc- 
trinal beliefs which were somewhat akin to the dualistic ideas 
prevalent in the Bast, They were called Catharists, and, because 
they were numerous in and near the city of Albi, were named Albi- 
genses. Their tenets threatened the very foundations of the hio- 
rarchical system. Persecution wasfound of no avail. All Languo- 
doc was filled with heresy. The violence of the papal legate, Peter 
of Castelnau, was avenged by his murder. Innocent at 
once proclaimed a crusade, offering the sunny lands of 
the South, and heaven hereafter, to all who would engage in the holy 
war. The crusaders, led by Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, and Simon do 
Montfort, fulfilled their commission with inhuman cruelty. Their 
thirst for blood and their unbounded rapacity continued to rage 
in spite of the feeble attempts of the pope to check them. Her- 
esy, however, was not uprooted by all this brutality. “Inquinito- 
The Inga rial powers, had been given to the papal legates. Bish- 

ops were especially charged by the Fourth Lateran 
Council, in 1215, through themselves, or by agents appointed by 
them for the purpose, to ferret out and punish heretics. In 1229 
the Council of Toulouse organized more strictly this episcopal in- 
quisition. In 1232 and 1233 the work was entrusted to monks of 
the Dominican order. They were to stand in a direct relation to 
the pope, since bishops and local synods could not be trusted to 
exercise the desired rigor. Thus arose the Inquisition, which exer- 
cised its powers with somewhat varying rules in different countries, 
but was one of the most terrible engines of intolerance and tyranny 
which human ingenuity has ever devised. 
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BONIFACE VII, (1216-1204), 


A few days before Innocent’s death, which occurred on July 16, 
1216, Frederick IL promased that, when he should receive the im- 
Beemer Ec SW 2b EOD ets) So) Pee ey nary, Duele 
a and Sicily, which were fiefs of the Roman ee, and which 
it was the policy of the pope to keep from being again 
united to the empire. Innocent’s successor, Honorius IIL was at 
Homies heart a crusader and not a statesman. He exacted from 
' Frederick, as the price of the crown, the promise that 
he would lead the Christian armies to the recovery of Jeru- 
salom, but he made only a feeble attempt to keep the emperor 
from establishing his authority in the Sicilian kingdom. It was 
not long before the papal lands were encompassed by the im- 
perial territories, as they had been under Henry VL Each suc- 
cooding year added to the power of the Germany was 
united. The prince who waa to have reigned over the Two Siciliea 
was, in 1222, elected king of the Romans, and thus made heir of 
the empire. The disorders which had arisen in the Sicilian king- 
dom under Innocent’s protectorate were repressed. In Lombardy 
alone imperial authority was resisted. There, in 1226, a new league 
was formed whose cause was openly espoused by the pope. Fred- 
orick pleaded the necessities of his vast realm as an excuse for put- 
ting off the crusade from year to year, and yet he bound himself 
under more and more solemn engagements to undertake the expe- 
pia, dition. During the reign of Honorius the constitution 
3 ay of the two great mendicant orders, the Dominicans and 
. Franciscans, was completed. Theso preaching frinrs 
faithfully supported the papacy against priests and princes alike, 
and did for it the work of a standing army in the ensuing struggle 
with the last of the Hohenstaufens. 
The death of Honorius put an end to the peaceful relations of 
vhe papacy and the empire. Frederick could not hope for mild 
treatment at the hands of the next pontiff. Gregory IX. 
20 Gregory (1227-1241) possessed an inflexible will, and an energy 
apparently undiminished even at his advanced age. He 
udded toa profound knowledge of the canon law a practical ex+ 
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in the affairs of the papacy, acquired in the service of 
Innocent and Honorius. The time appointed for the 
departure arrived. There were new delays, and then sickness in 
the camp. Finally the fleet set sail, but soon the emporor returned, 
pleading that he was ill, and promising to go as soon as he should 
regain his health. But Gregory would listen to no excusea. Amid 
circumstances which added peculiar terror to the occasion, he pro- 
nounced the sentence of excommunication. “All the bolls joined 
their dissonant peals; the clergy, each with his torch, stood around 
the altar. Gregory implored the eternal malediction of God against 
the emperor, The clergy dashed down their torches; there was 
utter darkness” The sentence of the pope was proclaimed by 
every zealous churchman and wandering friar in the lands of the 
West. The emperor might hold up to the gaze of the world the 
ruinous ambition and venality of the Roman court ; but the words 
of one who was cut off from the communion of believers, one at 
whose approach the ministrations of religion must cease, could 
have but little weight against the curse launched at him by the 
vicar of Obrist, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Yot the papal decrees did not seriously weaken Frederick's 
pith ora, imperial authority, nor did they move him to alter 
78129. his plans. He made preparations to start on the long- 
deferred crusade. 

Gregory was horror-stricken st the thought of an excommuni- 
cated prince assuming to lead the Obristian armies. Far better 
would it be to leave the sepulchre of the Lord in the hands of the 
infidel. He interdicted the payment of the taxes which had been 
levied for the expenses of the crusade, he forbade the emperor 
to go, and when his commands and his threats were alike disre- 
garded, he sent two Franciscan friars in a fast ship to outsail the 
imperial fleet, and to proclaim that Frederick was undor the ban of 
the Church, and therefore incapable of conducting the holy enter- 
prise. But news came that in spite of the papal anathemas, tho 
jealousy of the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, and the hatred 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the emperor had concluded, in 1229, 
an advantageous peace with the Saracens, and in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre had placed the royal crown upon his head. 
Gregory now preached a crusade against Frederick. The German 
princes were urged to revolt. Legates ware sent throughout the 
West to collect money. ‘They began those exactions under which 
England groaned during the larger part of this century. Thy 
papal troops attacked the emperor's territories in Southern Italy, 
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- But since the successful termination of Frederick's expedition to 
‘Palestine, public opinion had gradually come over to his side. ‘Tho 
extortions of the Roman emissaries and the interference of the 
mendicant friars made the clergy lukewarm in the contest. The 
emperor on his return quickly put to flight the troops which had 
invaded his territories. Gregory could no longer refuse to nego- 
dopa, tinto, ‘Tho treaty of San Germano saved the dignity of 
the papacy and cost Frederick only a few unimportant 
concessions, During the years of peace which followed, the popo 
seemed to be absorbed in perfecting tho system of canon law, 
asserting for it an eternal validity; while the emperor was estab- 
lishing in Sicily a brilliant kingdom in which the monarch was 
held up as the fountain of justice. Irreconcilable as the aims of 
these opponents were, their measures led to no open rupture. 
‘The pope did not hesitate to set the condemnation of the Church 
upon the unholy ambition of Frederick's rebellious son ; and yet he 
could not look on with unconcern when the emperor advanced at 
‘the head of a victorious army, ostensibly to suppresa the heresies 
which infected the Guelfic cities, but really to punish them for 
their part in the revolt of King Henry, and to fortify the imperial 
— authority over them more completely. At the battle of 
4 Corte Nuova, the Lombards were routed with great loss. 
Gregory was alarmed. If the free cities in the North were con- 
quered, there would be no force capable of resisting the emperor, 
from Sicily to the shores of the Baltic. Not only the supremacy of 
Hie yepecy, but even its independence, appeared to be aoe: 
_ The aged pontiff did not shrink from the unequal strugg’e, His 
maxim was that the little bark of St, Peter might be tossed on the 
ee Waves, but could never be submerged. He again excom- 
a4 municated and deposed the emperor. When Frederick 
Gmatirn, accused him of protecting the Lombard heretics, and 
of selling justice for gold, he began his answer with a 
vision borrowed from the Apocalypse: “A beast has arisen out of 
the sea, whose mouth has opened to blaspheme the name of God.” 
“This pestilent king,” he said, “has affirmed that the world has 
been deceived by three impostors—Ohrist Jesus, Moses, and Moham- 
med.” Frederick could also quote Scripture, He declared the 
pope to be that great dragon who had seduced the whole world, 
He defended himself from the charge of infidelity, calling upon God 
to judge between him and his enemy who had so basely defamed 
him. 


Frederick possessed an acute understanding, which was quick 
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ened in its activity by an indignant sense of the wrongs which 
were done him in the name of religion. His mind was broadened 
Saracens who 


have had little faith in sacerdotal religion. It is certain that he 
caught no glimpses of the truths of the gospel that deeply affected 
his moral conduct. It was not his own words or virtues which 
saved him from being overwhelmed as an outcast. Matthew of 
Paris wrote: “Had ic not been for the avarice of Rome, which do- 
stroyed the devotion of the people for the lord pope, the whole 
world would have risen up against the emperor as the enemy of 
the Church and of Christ.” The attempts of Gregory to raise up a 
pretender to the throne were met with scorn. Eberhard, Arch- 
of Salzburg, cried out: “Unless wo aro blind, we behold 
under the title of Pontifex Maximus, under the cloak of a shep- 
herd, a most ravenous wolf.” The pope called a council, but the 
isc bishops and abbots who obeyed the summons were capt- 
ured by the emperor's fleet and kept in prison in Na- 
nesth Already Frederick's troops were beneath the walls of Rome. 
Death interposed to save Gregory from further humiliation. He 
expired on August 21, 1241. 

‘There was a long delay before the election of his successor, and 
then came fruitless negotiations between Innocent IV. and Fred- 
erick, Innocent fled to Lyons The kings of England, 
Rieanes, pel Acag ca [avai noe enacts Boece eae 
sdbmich Jo hig anger the pope exclaimed: « “After the dragon is 
trodden under foot, quickly the little serpenta will be crushed.” 
He called together a general council at Lyons in 1245. Thad- 
deus of Suessa appeared before it to defend the emperor, His 
words could have no effect on the mind of a pontiff blinded by ani- 
mosity and intoxicated with a sense of his power. Innocent did 
not deign to submit the question to the votes of the assembled 
prelates, He pronounced the sentence of excommunication and 
deposition upon Frederick, At the news of this act the em 
gathered his energies for a mortal struggle. He did not, as be- 
fore, separate the cause of the pope from that of the other clergy. 
He struck « blow at the whole hierarchical system. Ho declared 
it to be his purpose to bring back the priesthood to the position 
they oceupied in the early Church, that they might, with proper 
humility, live after the manner of the apostles. In the eyes of the 
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year, and the monarch who had been osteomed the “wonder of the 
world” was dead. His death occurred on December 18, 1250. 


money, remission of sins. After Conrad’s death, Inno- 
cent’s successors strove to drive Manfred, natural son of Froderick 
IL, out of the Sicilieaz The crown had been sold by the pope to 
Prince Edmund of England ; but now that his father, Henry IIL, 
could pay no more in the effort to seize on the pri was offered 
to Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis TX, the French king. In 
1266 Charles conquered Manfred and took the kingdom. Young 
Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufena, came from his ancestral 
home in Germany to win back his father’s Sicilian realm, but fell 
into the hands of his relentless foes, and, on October 29, 1268, 
died on the scaffold. 

The triumph of the papacy seemed to be complete when Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, in 1273, was chosen emperor. He relinquished 
Condition ot all the imperial claims over those territories in Central and 
mre. Northern Italy which the popes declared to be subject to 
the Roman see, and pledged himself not to disturb Charles of An- 
jou, the papal yaseal, in the possession of the Sicilian kingdom, In 
Lombardy his authority was not great enough to threaten Rome, 
and yet it usted a« a check upon the schemes of Charles to unite 
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the whole peninsula under his rule. The popes, by destroying the 
Hohenstanfens, had reduced the dominions of the Holy Roman em- 
pire until they were hardly more extensive than the German king- 
dom. They had fatally weakened on its temporal side the medieval 
theory of the government of the world. This result could not 
fall in ie te Fomet Seren co Sat Onn Ponte eee 
out of some of the fragments of the empire they had constructed 
® principality for themselves. They were in danger of becoming 
mere Italian princes, and of losing their lofty rank as the spiritual 
lords of the world. But this was not the whole danger. The suc- 
cessors of Innocent, in order to drive Frederick’s heirs out of the 
Bicilies, had got for themselves an ally who was soon to become a 
master. A few of them, like Gregory X. (1271-1276), condemned 
Obarles for the oppression by which he was exhausting Sicily. But 
Martin IV., a Frenchman, gave himself entirely to the furtherance 
‘Tee Stcitien Of the king’s wishea In Sicily the tyranny became so 
Yeors ‘intolerable that at the hour of vespers on Easter-Monday, 
1282, a rising took place and all the French on the island were mas- 
sacred. The power of the pope in Sicily was destroyed. Peter IIL, 
of Aragon, who had married the daughter of Manfred, became King 
of Sicily, and Charles of Anjou was restricted to Naplea 
In the struggles which ensued, papal authority was steadily re- 
sisted. Ansthemas appeared to have lost much of their former 
terror, and to fall with little effect. The kings of the West began 
to declare war and make peace, regardless of the prayers and threats 
of the Roman pontiff A partisan spirit prevailed among the car- 
dinals. At one time (1268-1271) the papal chair was vacant for 
nearly three yeare. Gregory X., the newly elected pope, proclaimed 
law by which the cardinals in conclave should be starved into 
unanimity unless they effected an election within a reasonable time. 
Bat this rule was more often suspended or defied than complied 
with. At the close of this period the cardinals, weary of their 
chronic wrangling, at length chose the pious hermit, Peter of Mur- 
caseine y., Tone, who assumed the name of Celestine V. They 
day. 3 re Be were soon aware of their mistake. It was difficult to 
say whether Celestine fell more completely under the 
control of the King of Naples or of the ambitious Cardinal Cajetan. 
The hermit pope was more at home in the solitude of the moun- 
tains, which he remembered as the place where he had enjoyed 
“ tranquillity” and “a stainless conscience,” than in the midst of 
the intrigues which surrounded him in his exalted station. After 
8 reign of two years he was easily persuaded by Cajetan to lay down 
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his burdensome office. But not even then was he to find the rest 
that he coveted. The fears and joalousies of the cardinal, to whom 
his retirement had offered the opportunity of making himself pope, 


‘While these momentous events had been taking place in the 
‘West, the Latin empire at Constantinople had fallen, and the Greek 
tite Patriarch had again assorted his indepondence of the Ro- 
e man soe. In Palestine the Christians bad eteadily lost 
Lonis IX., the noble and pious king of France, 
Bodofthe mado a vain effort to stem the tide, but his first expedi- 
ane tion ended in his being captured and obliged to pay a 
heavy ransom. In 1270, he made an attack on Tunis. 
There he and a large part of his army were destroyed by a pesti- 
lence. The year 1291 saw Acre, the last town held by the Chris- 
tians, taken by the Egyptian Mamelukes. The crusades were at 
anend. The fervor of Europe had cooled. The charm of novelty 
which had once belonged to the expeditions to the Hast was gone. 
The popes had abused their right of proclaiming crusades to extort 
money or to miso troops to fight the emperors, The minds of mon 
had become absorbed in affairs nearer home, and they were no 
longer willing to waste their energies in useless warfare with a dis- 
tant foe. 


‘The struggle which the popes maintained with several monarchs 
to free the Church from secular control was not limited to the sub- 
Ketationsor J€Ct of the relation of the spiritual vassal to his temporal 
tesereyto Jord. It extended itself to matters of taxation and judi- 

cial proceedings According to a decree of Alexander 
IIL, in 1179, not only must the object of an impost receive the ap- 
proval of the clergy, but their consent must be obtained before it 
could be levied upon them, Innocent IIL was not sat- 
isfied with even thiseondition ; he would have the Roman 
pontiff consulted, since it was his business to provide for the com- 
mon necessities. 

Exemption from accountableness in the secular courts in both 
civil and criminal cases was claimed in 1096 by Urban I. But rul- 
era were not ready to allow a vast body of men, some of the mem- 
bers of which were often accused of the worst crimes, to pass com~- 
pletely under an independent jurisdiction, and to become answerable 
only to those who might naturally be induced by sympathy and 


, in 1192, provided that the Church should first depose the 
criminal clerk; if he were incorrigible, excommunicate him; if 
he were still contumacious, anathematize him, and after that 
the state could do with him as it saw fit, The clergy, how- 
ever, often sought to protect the deposed priest from the aecu- 
Jar power. ‘To do away with this evil, Philip Augustus of France 
a ade a law that a clergyman guilty of « crime, and hay- 

ing been the should then bo subject 


ing deposed by the Church, shou 
to capture by the king’s officers without any interference on tho 
part of ecclesiastical authorities. The zeal of kings to dispense 
an equal justice to all their subjects impressed the is 


which were often men of noble birth who had sought 
their position as a means of living in ease and luxury, and on the 
other by the legates, who went everywhere enforcing the papal claims 
of supremacy, England especially was groaning under the burden 
of heavy taxation, and English benefices were usurped by Italian 
favorites of Rome. One voice had, however, been raised against 
‘the despotiam of the pope. It was that of Robert Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who prevented Innocent IV. from making a boy 
of twelve a canon in his diocese. But Henry IIL was subservient 
to the demands of the papacy, and his bishops therefore could make 
little head against them. It was at this time, in 1269, that Louis 
IX, of France, is said to have issued his famous edict called the 
Pragmatic Sanction. It protected the freedom of Church elections 
and the rights of patrons from the interference of the pope, and 
forbade papal taxation without the consent of the monarch. The 
authenticity of this document, which was long esteemed the great 
charter of Gallican liberties, has been discredited, although it is 
still defended by some as genuine. 
‘The great prelates, being vassals and possessing certain temporal 
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‘business cares as to have little time for the performance of their 
spiritual fanctions. After the fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
they began to associate with themselves, as assistant or suffragan 

those who had by that event been dispossessed of their 
sees in the East. When these suffragans died, others were chosen 
in their places by the pope, and the succession of bishops in partibus 
tnfidelium was kept up. 








OHAPTER Iv. 
MONASTICISM IN THIS PERIOD, 


Dunrxo this period the monastic spirit revived, was active enough 
to reform old organizations and create new ones, and then suc- 
cumbed to the seductions of worldliness and luxury 
which had corrupted it so many timos before. Some 
strove to subject themselves toa sterner asceticism. Others sought 
to care for the sick and to ‘redeem the captives who had fallen into 
the hands of the infidel. Among them were the Carthusians, Car- 
melites, Premonstrants, the order of St. Anthony, and the Brethren 
of the Hospital. The older Benedictine monasteries, and especially 
that at Clugny, had enjoyed tho favor of the popes and had become 
wealthy and ambitious. The discipline required by the monastic 
rule was relaxed. Just at the close of the eleventh century a small 
party of monks, zealous for a stricter form of the ascetic life, laid 
the foundations of the monastery of Citeaux (Cistercium). 

Tor a time the Cistercians did not prosper, but in the year 1113 
there appeared before the monastery, with thirty companions, a 
St, Bernas young man by whose influence the order was to become 
Gos) great in numbers and power. It was Bernard, who waa 
‘avis orn near Dijon, of a noble family in which knightly 
bravery was tempered with justice and kindness to the poor. 
Among those whom his fervent enthusiasm and wonderful per- 
sonal influence had won from secular life were his four brothers. 
“The effect of his preaching was, that mothers hid their sons, 
wives their husbands, companions* their friends, lest they should 
be led away captive by that persuasive eloquence.” The prosperity 
of Citexux was now assured ; colonies of monks were sent out to 
found other monasteries, and soon the abbot Stephen was at the 
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head of organization which had representatives in all parts 
Stas went. "The Cunctor ot uchy, crete al ate 


the Cistercians was called, provided for the proper subordination 
of all abbots to the Abbot of Citeaux, for the strict supervision of 
his acts by a select number of them, and for the assembling of all, 
from time to time, at Citeaux, to deliberate on the affairs of the 
order. In 1115 Bernard went out at the head of one of the ear- 
liest colonies. In a wild, secluded valley he founded the monastery 
of Clairvaux. His discipline was rigorous. The silence of the 
valley was broken only by the chanting of the monks and the sounds 
of their labor, “To judge from ‘heir outward appearance, their 
tools, their bad and disordered clothes,” wrote Peter de Roya, 
“‘they appear a race of fools without speech or sense.” And yet 
so great was the power of Bernard and the attraction of the life at 
‘Olairvaux that, when Henry, son of Louis VIL, visited the monastery, 
soon after arriving he declared his intention to become a monk. 
Andrew of Paris, enraged at his folly, left Clairvanx with curses on 
lis lips ; but before dawn the next day he hastened back, repent- 
ant, and anxious to follow his master’s 

Bernard's dominion over the minds of men was so complete that 
he could perform wonders which to his eyes and those of his fol- 
lowers seemed miraculous, He prayed with the sick, and they were 
healed. At his burning words of rebuke an excommanicated 
count fell senseless to the ground. Clairvaux soon became might- 
ier than Rome itself. Bernard was the great leader of the Church 
in the West. It was he who put down heresies and healed the 
schiam in the papacy. It was he who sent the warriors of France 
and Germany on the second crusade, But his greatness did not 
ruin him: his modesty and humility remained the same. 

‘Thus far it had been the aim of monastic piety to withdraw 
from the world and to surround itself with such conditions as would 
‘rhe meoat. bé favorable to the highest development of ita peculiar 
Stisiet! form of devotion, The contrast which it presented to 
cane, the violence and sensuality of the age was often indirectly 
beneficial, but the time had come when 4 more active benevolence 
was needed. The wants of the people must be mot, not merely by 
an elaborate ritual, but by careful instruction and earnest preach- 
ing. Neglected by a worldly-minded and ignorant clergy, they 
wore gladly listening to the Albigensian preachers and to the Poor 
waido, «1170, Men of Lyons, ns the followers of Peter Waldo were 

called. The Waldenses were not, like the Albigensians, 
tainted with Manisbean doctrine but were particularly noted for 


their attachment to the Scriptures, Both secta were zealous for 
- parity of life and opposed to clerical usurpation and profligacy. 
1 Into the midst of the ferment caused by the Albigensians 
Ha, in Southern France, came a Spaniard, Bishop of Osma, 
1908, and with him one Dominic, a canon of his chapter, whose 
monkish severity was mingled with eympathy for the poor. ‘Theso 
earnest men mot the papal legates, Arnold of Citeaux, Raoul, and 
Peter of Castelnau, whose episcopal pomp had failed to overawe the 
rising heresy. Dominic bade them not hope to succeed by such 
display, but to take knowledge of the heretical lenders and Inbor 
for the instruction of the people. He now conceived 
the idea of uniting others with himself ina society for the suppres- 
sion of heresy. They were to take the monastic vows and yet were 
not to dwell in ascetic seclusion, but were to go everywhere preach- 
ing and teaching the doctrine of the Church. His plan was coun- 
m8 tenanced by Innocent IIL, and the order was formally 
conatituted by Honorius, Four years later Dominic's 
friars had already established themselves in Italy, Spain, Provence, 
France, Germany, and Poland. They braved hardship and shnred 
the privations of the poor. Their self-denial won for them popu- 
larity and influence. They upheld an uncompromising orthodoxy, 
and zealously promoted the papal power. Gradually they forced 
their way into the universities of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. Em- 
inent achoolmen, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, were 
members of the order, 
1n 1233 Gregory IX. committed to the Dominicans the task of root- 
ing outheresy in France. Then, as wehavealready learned, the powers 
which had previously belonged to the bishops were transfecred to 
them, and thus the Inquisition took form as a distinct tribunal. 
Side by side with the Dominicans there grew up another order, 
the Franciscans, who owed their existence to Francis of Assisi. 
‘The ¥rancie. The son of a rich merchant, he was a light-hearted youth, 
guu®* and the head ofa club of gay companions, An experi- 
ence of seyere illness brought with it a great transfor- 
mation of character. He devoted himself to the care of the sick, 
choosing those whose diseases were especially repulsive. Directed, 
as he supposed, by a voice from heaven, he set to work to repair a 
decayed church in Assisi. Then he became a preacher, and drew 
sbout him a band of devoted followers, who were in full sympathy 
with him. These he sent out, two by two, as helpers in his work of 
preaching repentance. He wore a coarse, gray tunic, and literally 
followed the command to provide neither scrip for his journoy, 
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neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves. ‘To reproduce the 
life of him who had not where to Iny his head was the most ardent 
ewish of his heart. Nothing but the coarsest fare, and the meanest 
lodgings, with log for a pillow, would content him. He wort 
daily, 80 that his eyesight was nearly destroyed. ‘fn all this there 
was no insincerity. His disposition was most kind and gentle. 
Eren the lower animals were drawn to him, and the stories of the 
attention given to his discourses by the birds and the fishes, were 
spun out of the familiar fact of his remarkable sympathy with the 
brute creation. In 1209 he obtained the sanction of Innocent I. 
for the founding of an order. Francia gave his followers the name 
“ Fratres Minores,” to denote the humility which belonged to them. 
‘The monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience were to be 
most rigidly enforced, but the friars were not to ahun the world: 
they were to conquer it. He commanded them to preach the cross 
Of Chen anak ig contnicnions pont, ee te ee 
Te sent his disciples to different countries, and travelled himself 
as far as Egypt, where he preached to the Sultan. As carly as 
1219, not less than five thousand members assembled at a 
mooting of the order. ‘The Franciscans caught the mystic entha- 
sisem of their leader, in whom they saw the life of Jesus again 
brought near to men. Their devout eyes beheld upon his hands 
and his feet the marks of the nails, and in his side the print of 
the spear. Tho stigmata of St. Francis, it was related, were in- 
flicted upon him by the Lord himself, in a vision. There is no 
room for the suspicion of deceit. The idea of a strange physical 
effect of an abnormal mental state is more plausible. As time went 
on, the members of the order showed themselves more ready to 
worship the founder than to obey his precept. They became both 
learned and wealthy. Ifthe Dominicans were proud of such names 
as Albert and Thomas, the Franciscans could boast of Bonaventura, 
Duns Scotus, and William of Oceam. Like the Dominicans they 
‘became possessed of rich churches and monasteries. The wealth 
and popularity of both mendicant orders helped to excite against 
them the hatred of the secular clergy. Connected with the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans were female orders under a similarrule, The 
order of St. Clara, or the Clarisses, was established under the direo- 
tion of St. Francis himself, by a young woman of Assisi, who be 
longed to a distinguished family, but left her home to lead a life of 
asceticism and charity. Connected with the mendicant orders there 
wore likewise societies of laymen called Tertiaries, who consecrated 
themuelves to lives of devotion without taking the monastic vows. 





nected themselves with the Tertiaries. Many, following the rule of 
poverty, became mendicants along the Rhine, and, adopting hereti- 
cal opinions, made the names of Béguine and Beghard, elsewhere 
than in the Netherlands, synonymous with heretic. 

‘The Church gave ita sanction to chivalry, another great insti- 
tution of the middle ages. The germs of knightly service are to 


be found in the customs of the Teutons, as described by 
7 Tacitus. At the time of Churlemagne it reached the 
first stage of its development and was connected with the feudal 
holding of land. Later, the younger sons of noblemen began to 
attach themselves to rich and powerful lords, and sought from 
them the dignity of knighthood as a reward of valor. Chivalry 
became a distinct form of military service, This separation was 
confirmed by the crusades. Since vassals were not required by 
feudal law to attend their suzerains to Palestine, the nobles were 
obliged to fill their retinues with knights, bound to them by no 
other tie than that of ‘‘commendation.” In the crusades chivalry 
reached its full development, The duty of waging war with the 
infidel, and of fighting for the recovery of the Holy Land, gavo it a 
religious significance. The investiture of the knight was hardly 
Jess solemn than that of the priest. With this religious element 
was combined loyalty, including fidelity to all pledges ; gallantry, 
inspiring devotion to the Indies ; courage, that. delighted in daring 
exploits; and courtesy, evinced even to afoe. The ideal of chivalry 
was honor rather than benevolence. It had a refining influence on 
manners, but was attended with much cruelty and profligacy. It 
belonged to a martin! age, and tended to promote conflict and blood- 
shed. After the conquest of Jerusalem there grew up in the Holy 
‘rho mittary Land two great orders of ecclesiastical warriors, That 
eons. of the Templars, so called because they dwelt near the 
site of the Temple, was founded in 1119, by nine French knights, 
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‘A similar order, that of the Hospitallers, grew out of the society 
of the Brothren of the Hospital of St. John, who, since 1099, had 
eared for the sick at Jerusalem. The Templars and Hospitallers 
ound themselves by monastic vows, but manifested their holy 
zeal not in the convent but on the baitle-field. They were looked 
i lala pe ar dle 
privileges and exemptions. They grew in numbers, wealth, and 
power. Thoy becamo independent bodies, able to set at defiance 
tho authority of princes and prelates. Their aim ceased to be the 
maintenance of the cause of Christendom against the Saracens, and 
centred in their own aggrandisement. The fall of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem did not ruin them, for they had vast possessions in 
the West. The Hospitallers took up their residence in Rhodes, 
where they opposed the further advance of the Saracens. The 
‘Templars first settled in Cyprus, and afterward removed to France. 





OHAPTER V. 
THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Ix this period belong the distinet rise and fall 
of the scholastic theology, the characteristic type of theological 
what iene 804 philosophical thought in the middle ages. The 
\sticlem? term “ acholatio,” or ‘‘ schoolman,” was the title given 
to teachers in the schools founded by Charlemagne. It came to be 
applied to the doctors who taught logic, and mingled philosophy in 
the discussion of religious questions Taking the term in this ac- 
cepted meaning, we may place the beginning of scholasticism in 
the middle of the eleventh century, and regard the medieval think. 
ers who preceded that date as its forerunners. If we go back to 
the most remote source, it was Aristotle who may be said to have 

notenth OTiginated scholasticism. The tenth century wasa period 
mnt nnd eleventh of barbarism in the West of Europe. That century de- 

serves to be called a “dark” age, however unjust it may 
be to apply this epithet to the entire medimval era. This condi- 
tion, we have had occasion to explain, was owing chiefly to the po- 
litical chaos that ensued upon the breaking up of Charlemagne’s 
empire, and to the disuse of Latin as a spoken language, while the 
modern languages, formed on the basis of it, were not yet reduced 
to writing. In the eleventh century the circumstances were more 
favorable. There was renewed intercourse with the Greek empire, 


where the light of learning had nover been extinguished. There was 


influence, too, flowing from the Arabic schools in Spain, where 
astronomy, and medicine were cultivated, and where 
Greek authors, especially Aristotle, were studied through the me- 
dium of translations. The study of Roman law and the restoration 
of Church discipline by means of the Hildebrandian movement, were 
not without a wholesome effect in promoting intellectual activity, 
4 et In 1054 Lanfranc, abbot of the cloister of Bec, in Nor- 
Beste mandy, and Borengarius, who wasat the head of the achool 
at Tours, engaged in a controversy on the Lord's Supper, 
in which they made use of the Aristotelian logic. This debnte 
may stand as a landmark to define the beginning of scholasticism. 
Scholasticiam was an application of reason to theology, not to 
correct or enlarge the accepted creed, but to systematize and vindi- 
cate it. “Faith seeking for knowledge” was its motto. 
aati ‘The truth, it was held, is verified by the authority of the 
Church, and needs no other voucher, Tt may bo the ob- 
moreover, of an immediate spiritual experience : it shines in 
its own light. Philosophy is the “ hand-maid” of religion. Its 
office, a subordinate one, is to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
convictions otherwise derived. Although the intellect was confined 
by self-imposed limits of this sort, and did not question—nay, 
bowed in unquestioning reveronco before—the reigning Church 
and its dicta, the schoolmen were intensely active in reflection and 
debate, and they added not a little to the stock of human thought 
in the province to which they were devoted. Among them were 
mon who, notwithstanding their lack of learning when compared 
with intellectual leaders in ancient or modern times, have never 
been surpassed in acuteness and dialectic skill. 
‘The spread of the scholastic theology was largely due to the 
universities. Institutions of this character had existed in ancient 
times. At Athens and at Alexandria, at Rome and at 
Semsmt Constantinople, and in other cities less distinguished, 
murernies there were flourishing sents of learning, generally organ- 
ized and sustained by public authority. These passed away with 
the decay of the ancient civilization, The schools that followed, 
such as they were, arose under the auspices of the Church, and 
were fostered by Christian princes like Charlemagne, who knew 
how to value learning. The most famous of the medieval univer- 
sities, properly so called, the University of Paris, grew up in the 
course of the twelfth century. The teachers of the new species of 
theology, who had begun to instruct pupils on their own responsi- 
“ 
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bility in the neighborhood of the cloister schools, united with one 
another and with these schools—that is, with the schools of the 
“liberal arts,” where the seven sciences were taught. Gradually 
chairs for medicine and for canon law were established. All these 
departments, being connected together under fixed regulations, 
formed the university, in which the students were classified by the 
nations from which they came, On them degrees, first that of 
bachelor, and then the degree of master or that of doctor, were 
conferred, Thus there was formed in tho middlo ages a guild of 
scholars, Oxford originated not long after. Other universitios 
sprung up in different parts of Europe. At Salerno, as early as the 
beginning of the twolfth contury, there was a school of medicina 
At Bologna the study of Roman law was prosecuted with great zeal. 
Paris was the most renowned seat of theology. The University of 
Paris was called “ the mother of universities,” from the number of 
theso establishments which were formed on the model furnished by 
it, To the universities young mon of inquisitive minds flocked 
from all the countries of Western Europe. The story that as many 
as thirty thousand studied at oue time at Oxford is an instance of 
gross exaggeration Yet there is no doubt that in the leading uni- 
yersities the doctors of the scholastic divinity lectured to great 
throngs of eager listeners. The ablest of the schoolmen belonged to 
one or the other of the two mendicant orders, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, each of which early secured a chair of theology at 
Paris, The orders were regurded with jealousy by the members 
of the university not connected with them. Stormy conflicts arose, 
‘but in the end the schoolmen, and the monastic io fraternities with 
which they were connected, won the day. 

‘The empire in philosophy was divided between Plato and Aris» 
totle. The influence of Plato was principally through Augustine, 
Yiatoand 80d affected the contents of theology. Aristotle exerted 
Arutoti. his power through his own writings, which were held in 
unbounded esteem. One philosophical question was uppermost in 
* the scholastic age. It was the question of Nominalism 
and Healiem. or Realism. Do the words which denote genera and 
species—as, for example, man—designate realities, entities ; or are 
they nothing but the names of the individuals composing the 
class? The former of the two opinions, which, however, assumed 
numerous distinct types, was called Realism. It had been the doc- 
trine, in an extreme form, of Plato; in a form more moderate, of 
Aristotle. The latter of the two opinions was valled Nominaliam. 
It had been held by the ancient Stoica The subject had an im« 

















ordinary method was to propound questions or propositions, 
to bring forward an array, first, of affirmative, and then of nogative 






scholastic treatises are constructed. 
‘The scholastic era falls naturally into three sections, Of these 
the middle section embraces the thirteenth century, the flourishing 
et Period of scholasticiam, when the most eminent of tho 
us schoolmen lectured and wrote, when realism was in ths 
ascendant, when not only the logic of Aristotle, but his 
other writings were in use, and helped to mould tho echolastic 
doctrines. In the first section, when only the logic of the Greek 
philosopher was known, nominalism prevailed. In the last stage 
of the scholastic movement, embracing the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, nominalism regained the hold which it had lost in the 
middle period, It was the age of the decline and fall of scholas- 

ticism. 

Tanfrane, whose controversy with Berengar ushers in the scho- 
lastic era, was not a prolific writer. Ho was an Italian; of noble 
birth, and a jurist by profession, but in middle life 
he emigrated to Normandy, and set up a school at 
Avranches. A few years later, in 1042, he became a monk at Bee, to 
which bis fame as a teacher drew a great number of scholars. He 
became prior of the cloister, and subsequently became abbot at 
Oren. He lent a strong support to Duke William in his plans for 
the conquest of England, and was constrained, in 1070, to become 
Archbishop of Cantorbury. Anselm, a younger man, 
and one of his pupils, deserves moro than any othor tho 
title of “father of the schoolmen.” Ho, too, was a Lombard, born in 
or near Aosta, in 1033. His mother, Ermenberga, was a model of 
piety and virtue, but the harshness of his father drove him when 
4 youth from his home, He became a monk at Bec, where his 
countryman, Lanfrane, was prior, took his place in this office, and 
in 1093, with reluctance, succeeded him likewise as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In his dealings with the imperious Norman kings, 
William Rofus and Henry L, he exhibited that mixture of mildness 
and meekness with immovable fidelity to conscience, which were 
distinguishing tmits of his charucter, ‘The labors and conificts that 
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were forced on him by his ation, ana whieh oes Se 
absent for number of years from England, did not divert his 
mind from the profound and derout meditations in which he took 
delight. In him the two elements—the speculative and logical ten- 
dency on the one hand, and the devout und comtemplative on the 
other—are s0 evenly balanced and so thoroughly commingled that 
he fulfils the ideal of the scholastic thecloginn. His writings on 
original sin and on the Trinity are of remarkable merit; but the 
most celebrated of his works are the two short treatises unfolding 
his demoustration of the being of God, the “Monologium” and the 
“Proslogium,” and the little work on the atonement entitled 
“Cur Deus Homo,” “why did God become man?” Roseellin, a 
canon at Compiigne, applied nominalism to the concep- 
tion of the Trinity in such a way that tritheism was held 
te be the unavoidable inference. Confated by Anselm, he re- 
tracted his statements at the Synod of Soiseons, in 1092. From 
that time, for a long period, the stigma of heresy was fastened on 
the nominalistic opinion. Through the thirteenth century, realism, 
commonly in the Aristotelian form—the doctrino, namely, that cor- 
responding to the name of a specios there exists a reality which 
inheres in ench individual—continued to be dominant. 
The most brilliant of the theological teachers of the twelfth 
century was Peter Abelard. His career was not without features 
of romantic interest. He was born in 1079. He was 
first a pupil of Roscellin, and then of William of Cham- 
peaux, who presided over the cathedral school at Paris, William 
was on extreme realist, Abelard disputed his master’s opinion, 
and eclipsed him in debate, He himself rapidly acquired fame sa 
a teacher, especially after his establishment at Paris, about the 
year 1115. His lectures were heard with unbounded enthusiasm 
by thousands of young men. His career was interrupted by his 
relations to Heloise, a young girl for whom he had a passionate at- 
tachment, which she repaid with the most devoted affection. The 
result was an unlawful connection, followed, at his urgent request, 
bya secret marriage ; for she was unwilling to place any bar in the 
way of his ecclesiastical advancement. Her uncle and some others 
made an attack upon him by night, and effected a brutal mutilation 
of his person. He retired to the monastery of St. Denis, near’ 
Paria. There he offended the less intelligent monks by denying, 
with characteristic boldness, that the St. Dionysius whom they re 
vered as their patron was Dionysius the Areopagite, the Athenian 
convert of Paul. He now betook himself to a desert place nent 
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‘Nogent, where he built himself a cabin; but a host of pupils 
flocked after him, who found shelter in tents and huts erected by 
themselves. They built for him an oratory, a stone structure, 
called the Parsclete. Threatened with new troubles from the 
many who were hostile to his innovations in theology, he turned 
the Paraclete into a convent, and put it under the change of Helo- 
ise, who had long before taken the veil Ten years he spent 
in Brittany as abbot of a monastery whose rough inmates more 
than once attempted to him. We hear of him as lecturing 
again in Paris, in 1136, The tone of his theological utterances 
had raised up against him numerous opponents, by whom he 
was charged with heresy. He was called to answer this charge 
at a council at Sens, in 1140, where St. Bernard wns the chief 


by Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugny, within the walls of 
that monastery, where he passed the remnant of his life. He 
died in 1142. The bones of Abelard and Heloise, after being 
moré than once removed, rest in a common tomb in the cemetery 
of Piro la Chaise in Paris, Abelard had no intention to rebel 
against the accepted creed. But he exalts reason, and holds that 
faith which has not attained to a rational basis may bo easily shak- 
en. He was a restless and adventurous thinker, and thought that 
reverence for authority was carried to a superstitious degree. No 
problem was so difficult that he despaired of solving it; no mys- 
tery, in his esteem, was too sucred to be probed, In a little work 
called “ Yes and No” he brought into juxtaposition contradictory 
opinions of the Fathers on one hundred and fifty-soven points of 
theology. It was his purpose to stimulate inquiry by showing that 
there was no uniform patristic teaching to rest upon. 

St. Bernard—Bernard of Clairvaux—who led in the final suc- 
cessful assault upon Abelard, was a theologian of a directly oppo- 
site temper. We have already adverted to some of the 

iculars cf his biography, It was in spite of the op- 
position of his relatives that he entered the monastery of Citeaux, 
where he was distinguished both for the depth and sincerity of 
his piety, and for the austerities which accompanied it The 
leader of a colony of monks, us we have seen, he built in the rug- 
ged and desolate gorge of Clairvaux a monastery which became 
‘very prosperous. His wisdom as a counsellor, and his surpassing 
power as a preacher, won for him an influence superior to that of 
any of his contemporaries, He did more than any other to estab 
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lish Innocent IL on the papal throne in opposition to his rival, 
Anacletus L His overpowering eloquence it was that roused the 
5a of France and Germany to embark in the second 
crusade, Hoe blended a fearless spirit with unaffected 
humility, meekness, and kindness. Ha complained that through 
Abeland's influence it had come to pass in France that the Trinity 
was almost a theme of disputation for boys in the street, and that 
the sacred and mysterious doctrines of the gospel, instead of being 
regarded with awe, were turned into a mere gymnastic for the un- 
derstanding, Divine trath, he taught, must be apprehended here 
by faith ; for a full rational insight we must wait for the fature life. 
Meantime, more is to be learned by visions of the uplifted soul, in 
moments of ecstasy, Pa by sable centering el eae ee 
The faithfulness of St. Bernard is seen in the work—“ De Considera- 
tione "—which henddressed to Pope Eugene IIL., who had been one 
of his pupils, and whom he warnod against the dangers to the pa- 
pacy itself from misconduct on the part of incumbents of the office. 
Gilbert, Bishop of Poictiers, was akin to Abelard in his intelleet- 
ual bent. He gave offence by a peculiar theory respecting the 
Guvert, Trinity, but his friends and supporters were so numer- 
4154 ous that even Bernard was not able to procure a con- 
demnation of his opinions from a great council at Rheims, in 1148. 
In the school of St. Victor, near Paris, were eminent theologians 
who struck 4 middle path between the speculative daring of Abelard 
and the extreme conservatism of the party that stood in dread of all 
earnest intellectual inquiry. ‘To this moderate school be- 
een long William of Champeaux, a friend, and, in some sense, 
Ronn, * Guide of St. Bernard, Hugo of St. Viotor, the ablest rep- 
@ UT." resentative of their number, and Richard of St. Victor, a 
native of Scotland, of the particulars of whose life not much is known. 
To emulate the audacity of Abelard and of Gilbert was felt to 
be unwise and unsafe. The effect of the conflict between the dia- 
lectic and the mystical school was to inspire caution. The school- 
men were careful to steer clear of the rocks and shoals of hetero- 
doxy. This was obvious in the course taken by the authors of 
noorsot ‘books of “Sentences.” The most renowned of these 
Seatoor, was Peter Lombard, who was born at Novara, in Italy, 
taught theology at Paris, and was made bishop there. In his man- 
unl of theology, bearing the title “Four Books of Sentences," he 
sets forth and expounds the doctrines of the Creed in their proper 
order, but everywhere fortifies his opinions by citations from the 
Fathers, especially from Augustine. He received the honorary title 
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of “Master of Sentences.” His work was tho foundation of aca- 
demic lectures for centaries. Numberless commentaries wore 
written upon it. “The Lombard” died in 1160, 

Individuals thers were whose devotional tendency was offended, 
and whose aversion to rationalism was excited, even by the Lom. 
‘bard and the more moderate dialecticians. One of these mystics 
Baek was Joachim, Abbot of Floris, a groat student of apoca- 

#122 Iyvptic prophecy. Their efforts to chock the reigning 
tendency were abortive. Of more interest to us at the present day 
somact 18 a character like John of Salisbury—so styled from the 
Sisbary. place of his birth in Wiltshire—who studied at Paris 
and other places on the continent, was secretary of Theobald and 
then of Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishops of Canterbury, and in his 
closing years was Bishop of Chartres, He was a diligent and ap- 
preciative student of the Latin writers, in particular of Cicero. 
He represents the humanist or literary spirit, so different from the 
subtle inquiries and logical refinements of the schoolmen of his 
time. Besides other writings from his pen which are specially in- 
structive respecting scholastic education, his letters are valuable 
documents for the contemporary history. 

Tn the second section of the scholastic era, when the physics 
and metaphysics of Aristotle were in the hands of the achoolmen, 
Home to the esteom for the ancient master in philosophy was car- 
Arwtotle. —_-yied to the highest pitch. He was deemed to have ex- 
hausted the resources of the human mind, when it is not aided by 
supernatural light, in the ascertainment of ethical and religious 
trath, Not unfrequently, the Bible and the Fathers wero neglected, 
and passages were cited from Aristotle in support of dogmas, aa if 
he were an infallible oracle. Yet his influence on doctrine was 
mainly in directions in which current opinion, independently of his 
teaching, strongly tended. 

‘Alexander of Hales, who was brought up in the cloister of Hales, 
in Gloucestershire, and studied both at Oxford and Paria, was one 
‘aleanaer ot! the first to draw materials from the writings of Aris- 
Hom & totle, to which we have just referred. He was denomi- 

nated the “Irrefragable Doctor” and “Fountain of Life.” 
‘He was a celebrated teacher at Paris, His “Sum of Theology,” his 
principal work, was founded on the “ Sentences” of Peter Lombard. 
Bonaventom, Alexander was a Franciscan, as was his famous pupil 
ieatiga Bonaventura, who became general of the order The lat- 
ter was a logician, yet set a higher value on spiritual illumination 
than on intellectual exertion as a source of religious knowledge. 
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ic Doctor” was the not inapproprinte title attached to him 
by hin nig dno 


of German birth in themiddle ages was the equal 
Pera cae teacher at Cologne and General of the Domin- 
‘ues 1¢8n Order in Germany. From the variety of his acqui- 
Greta, _ sitions he was called the “Universal Doctor.” From his 
acquaintance with natural science he was suspected by 
the vulgar of being a sorcerer. But Albert, although justly revored, 
was wis uleerpat A in talents and fame by his pupil, the most profound 
and the most acute of all the schoolmen, the “Angelic 
eat Doctor,” Thomas Aquinas. He was a native of Aquino, 
cum town not far from Naples, His parents were 
of rank; on his mother's side he was descended from the Norman 
dukes of Lower Italy. A taciturn youth, he waa nicknamed by his 
fellow-studenta at Cologne the bos mutus—* the silent ox.” “Thia 
ox,” said Albert, after hearing one of his exercises, “will one day 
fill the world with his lowing.” He grew up to be the great light 
of the Dominican order, into which at an early age, despite le 
earnest resistance of his relatives, he had been drawn. He 
at Paris and Cologne, at Rome and Bologna, and spent tae 
years at Naples. His great work is the “Sum of Theology,” which 
has deservedly maintained the highest reputation in the Roman 
Catholic Church down to the present day. Thomas began his lect- 
ures and his writings with prayer. Daily he caused a devotional 
work to be read to him aloud. When, in his studies, he fell into 
perplexity on some difficult point, he was accustomed to fall on his 
knees and to supplicate God for light. 

Associated often with the name of Aquinas, is that of the re- 
nowned Franciscan theologian, John Duns Scotus, who taught at 
Dune Seotun, O*ford, Paris, and Cologne, Whether he was born in 
CEE Scotland, in Ireland, or in the North of England, is un- 

certain, He was rightly named the “Subtle Doctor,” 
In the nicety of his distinctions he goes beyond all the other school- 
men except William of Occam. To express these fine-spun dis- 
tinctions, Scotus was obliged to invent many new Latin words, 
thus giving to his style a barbarous character. He lacks the spir- 
itual depth of Aquinas, and marks the separation of the religious 
and the logical interest, and the ascendeney of the latter. Scotus 
differed from Aquinas on numerous topics. Hence there arose the 
two noted parties of Thomists and Seotista, whose debates contin- 
ued until the end of the scholastic period. The chief paint of dif- 
ference was on the question of the relation of grace to the human 


an Aristotelian Realist ; Scotus was a Realist of the more extreme 


type. 
‘One of the noblest as well aa ablest men of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was Roger Bacon. At a time when the drift of studies was 
acon, Slinost wholly in the direction of logic and metaphysical 
EELS theology, and away from literature, he turned, with an 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge, to the languages, 
to mathematics, and the natural and physical sciences. He sought 
for copies of the Latin authors with an avidity that surmounted all 
obstacles. While other teachers at Oxford were disputing on the 
nature of genera and species, he was prosecuting with ardor ro- 
searches in optics. He joined the Franciscans, but the result was 
that hinderances were put in the way of the publication of his writ- 
ings by his less enlightened superiors, Finally a pope, Clement 
TY., gave him countenance, and in eighteen months he wrote three 
large treatises, “The Greater Work,” “The Minor Work,” and 
“The Third Work.” A pope of a different character, Nicholas IV., 
gave the rein to his persecutors, and Bacon was long confined in 
prison. He understood the method of experimental ucionce, and 
excelled his renowned namesake of a later agoin the ability to carry 
out that method in practical investigation. Hoe well understood the 
value of mathematical science as a key to physical knowledge. At 
the same time he was a proficient, for that day, in distinctively lit~ 
erary pursuits He was versatile without being shallow. Ho do- 
served to wear the title of‘' Wonderful Doctor"—Doctor Mirabilis. 
Another writer, whose name is less familiar than that of Roger 
Bacon, one who was interested, also, in scientific study, but was, at 
the same time, an earnest theologian, is Raymond Lull, 
to whose life reference has already been made, Hoe was 
born on the island of Majorca. One of his principal 
‘aims was to check the progress of the Pantheistic infidelity which 
had come forth from the Arabian schools in Spain. He entered 
‘with unwearied zeal into the work of converting the Saracens and 
the heathen. To this end he caused chairs of Oriental languages 
to be established at Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca. He wrote a 
work on universal science, designed toprovide an invincible method 
ofargumentation against Mohammedansandinfidela ‘Twice he went 
toTunis and Algiers to dispute with the Arabic philosophers, and es- 
eaped in safety. On a third visit he fell a victim to a fanatical mob. 
When we pass the limit of the thirteenth century we enter the 
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period of the decadence of scholaaticiam. A few noted names moot 
Decineot U8, Such a8 Durandus, Bradwardine, Occam; but they 
aia. it a spirit and method in theology which are 
passing into the stage of obsolescence. Nominalism revived and 
reigned anew, and its reign “was the tomb of scholasticism.” 
‘The great schoolmen of the thirteenth century were called upon 
to contend against a subtle and formidable Pantheism, which was 
due ultimately to the influence of New Platonism, reach- 
—— ing speculative minds through various channels. Amal- 
rie of Bena, and David of Dinanto, teachers at Paris, were of this 
way of thinking, and had, each of them, his band of followers. It 
was from the Arabic writers that Pantheism in ifs most fascinat- 
dag ahepe peor a ee In the Arabic 
, New Platonic ideas mingled with Aristotelian doctrine. 
Among the representatives of that philosophy, the ablest was Aver- 
roes, who died in 1198, His writings exerted a powerful influences, 
to him, there is but ono intolligenco in all men, and this 
one intelligence is the expression or emanation of Deity. In this 
conception, personality in both God and man, and with it, of 
course, personal immortality, disappear. In connection with the 
Pantheistic mode of thought which was caught up from the school 
of Averroes, there were theologians who pronounced the doctrines 
of Christianity to be only a figurative representation of 
or more exact truth. There were not wanting those who professed 
to receive by faith what they admitted and affirmed to be contra- 
dictory to reason. Against this implied, if not conscious and ex- 
pressed, infidelity, Raymond Lull, Albert the Great, and Aquinas 
asserted with clearness and cogency the principles of theism. Span- 
ish Jews were stimulated to the study of Aristotle and to philo- 
sophical sapoculation by their Arabie neighbors. They, too, oxertod 
a strong influence, sometimes in a sceptical direction, upon scho- 
lastic thinkers. Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), the most famous 
of the Jewish writers of this period, in “The Guide of the Per- 
plexed,” his most important production, held fast to theism and 
miracles, yet handled the Judaic creed ina rationalistic tone which 
caused him to be assailed by orthodox Jews as a heretic. In the 
Cabala, that vast, body of Jewish religious speculations, the influence 
of New Platonism, flowing from different sources, is obvious. 
In the philosophy of the Cabala, as in Gnosticism, emanation plays 
1 conspicuous part, and mystic interpretation of Scripture abounds, 
With the Onbala, Raymond Lull acquainted himself; but ite influ 
ynce in the Church was not much felt until long after his time. 
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‘The learning of the schoolmen was insufficient to enable them 
to present effectively the historical proof of the miraculous origin 
Evident of Christianity. They showed no Inok of ability in ex- 

the morsl evidence and the more abstract con- 
siderations in favor of the supernatural authorship of the gospel. 
defines a miracle to be an event transcending the order of nature as 
a whole; that is, an erent which the forces of nature cannot of 
themselves produce, Tho priority of fnith to religious scicrico 
Yaunona 38 at the basis of tho scholastic philosophy of religion. 
reac. “T believe in order that I may understand,” is adopted 
aga roling maxim by Anselm. ‘He who has not believed,” he tells 

‘us, “has not experienced, and he who has not experienced will not 
understand.” ‘The heart anticipates the analytic work of the under- 
standing. There is an inward certitude, founded on love to the 
contents of the gospel, and this love is the light of the soul. “The 
merit of faith,” says Hugo of St. Victor, “ consista in the fact that 
our conviction is determined by the affections, when no adequate 
knowledge is yet present. By faith we ronder ourselves worthy 
of knowledge, as porfect knowledge is the final reward of faith in 
the life eternal.” As to the capacity of reason, Duns Scotus dis- 
tinguishos betwoen its power to discover truth for itself, and 
its power to recognize and accept truth when it is communi- 
eated. Aquinas divides religious truths into two classes: Such 
ag are above reason, like the doctrine of the Trinity, and such 
as aro accessible to reason, like the doctrine of the being of one 
God. But he teaches that even with regard to this Inst class of 
tratha, there is, for various reasons, a high advantage in having them 
verified to ua by the authority of revelation. There was generally 
a disposition to finda scriptural foundation for everything contained 
in the creed, but some of the schoolmen held to later revelations, 
transmitted by tradition alone. Thexeading of the Bible by laymen 
was subject to #0 many restraints, especially after the rise of the 
Waldenses, that, if not absolutely forbidden, it was regarded with 
grave suspicion. 

Among the arguments for the existence of God the demon- 
strative proof proposed by Anselm deserves particular notice, It 
‘The being ot #00Ks to infer the existence of Deity from what is neces- 
Seam. sarily implied in reason itself, We have the idea of a 
— most perfect being. We cannot avoid having this idea, 
Now, if the object of the idea has no real existence, then there is a 
Jack of one element of perfection, namely, existence, and our idea 
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is not that of the most perfect. The validity of this argument was 
not allowed by Aquinas. His objection, in substance, was what has 
since been often alleged, that it infers the existence of a being from 
the definition of a word. Generally the schoolmen dwell on tho 
cosmological proof, which calls for a self-existent, unchangeable be- 
ing to account for the world of dependent existences, and on the 
argument from design. Animated debates wore held on the question 
to what extent the divine nature is comprehensible. ‘This was ono 
of the topics on which the Thomists and the Scotists were divided. 
Reapecting the divine attributes, as on other subjects, definitions 
were contributed by the schoolmen which have gained a perma- 
nent place in theclogy. 
‘The doctrine of divine providence was first elaborately handled 
2 ae He held that the system of things which God 
has created could not be improved by any change within 
Promnce itself. In this sense it is the best possible system. 
Concerning the mode in which events are brought to pass, the doc- 
trine of Aquinas, like that of Albert, is that of determinism. There 
are second canses, but the prime mover is God, and they act in 
virtue of this indwelling efficiency. The human will is held to be 
no exception to this rule. The will, to be sure, in the act of choos- 
ing, experiences no constraint. Its inclination is its own ; yet that 
very inclination is imparted by God, is the product of divinoagency. 
Nevertheless Aquinas denies that God is the author of moral evil. 
He seeks to avoid the difficulty raised by his theory, through the 
assumption that sin is not a positive existence, but is something 
negative. This theory of determinism is opposed by Duns Scotus, 
‘The moral excellence of the first man, in which lay the simili- 
tude, ns distinguished from the image, of God in him, was held to 
‘Thenatareot be the gift of divine grace—a “ superadded,” “ supernat- 
msn. biel; ural” gift, as it was termed. By Aquinas this gift was 
declared to have been bestowed on man simultaneously 
with his creation ; by Scotus, it was made contingent on the free 
exercise of Adam's will consenting to its reception. While Scotus 
was disposed to limit the effects of the fall to negative evils entailed 
on mankind—the deprivation of original righteousness, which left 
the natural powers of the soul intact—Aquinas taught that certain 
“wounds " were also inflicted on human nature itself, including the 
disorder of its powers, and the subjection of the will to the lower 
propensities. Aquinas, like Anselm, adhered to the realistic oon- 
ception of a participation of the race in the sinfal act of their 
progenitor. On this subject of original sin, and the character of 
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men at their birth, Abelard, without renouncing tho orthodox 
Sw, rings rend an sed ejection oe sop 
of 

‘The scholastic disputes about the Trinity and the two natures 
of Obrist form a labyrinth which we cannot here undertake to 
Tre stn thread. On these particular topies comparatively little 

was ndded to the stock of theological thought, Such is 

not the characterof the medieval discussions of the doctrine of the 
atonement. The ousay of Anselm on this subject is n production 
of groat interest and importance in the history of theology, He 
reeks to explain the necessity of the incarnation. It was required, 
in order that an atonement might be made for sin. Sa 
dience, and inflicts » dishonor on God which the 
not repair. ‘Wik a sebonspctakly obser Es ond idk 
render satisfaction for the past—for the offence of having robbed 
God of what belonged to him. He owes a dobt which he cannot 
pay. The whole world would not suffice as a compensation ; it 
would not balance the guilt of a single transgression. Only God 
can provide a satisfaction commensurate with the offence ; yet it 
is man who, as being the offender, must provide it, Hence the need 
of the God-man. Christ, to be sure, owes obedience for himself, 
but since he is spotless, he owes not submission to death, the giftof 
his life. Yet this purely supererogatory gift, he, in the spirit of love 
and loyalty, makes to God. It more than counterbalances the dir- 
est sin ; for rather than be guilty of the least injury to Christ, one 
would prefer to commit all other iniquities, Christ must be re- 
warded; yet how can he be? Having all things, Christ can be 
rewarded only by bleasings bestowed on his kindred, the race of 
sinful men, to whom ho is so intimately bound. On his account 
forgiveness is granted ; and forgiveness is possible even for the sin 
of slaying Jesus, since it was a sin of ignorance : of his slayers it 
was said, “They know not what they do.” The reasoning of An- 
selm is suggested by the features, not of the Roman, but of the old 
Germanie law. It is more akin to the spirit of chivalry than to the 
Justinian codes. He does not dwell on the extent of the Saviour’s 
sufferings, or on his death asa substituted penalty, But this last 
conception is one into which his theory onsily flows. It is set forth 
by Aquinas and other leading schoolmen. It was the form which 
the orthodox doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ assumed. Yet, 
along with this judicial conception, the older view of a deliverance 
from Satan still held its place in theology, Abelard alone raises 
objections to the idea that the dominion of Satan over men is pro- 
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tected by any right. He advances the “‘moral view ” of the atone. 
ment, which makes it to consist, not in an expiatory act, but in 
such 8 manifestation of God's love and mercy, in the self-sacrifice 
of bis son, 23 melts the soul in penitence and kindles Jove in re- 
turn. Bernard agroes that Satan has no rights of his own which 
require satisfaction ; but he is the executor of the divine justice. 
‘The school of Anselm and Aquinas looked on the vicarious work 
of Christ nsn real and absolute equivalent for that which the trans- 

acti. ETESBOT Owes to God and to his justice. At this point 
i rye Scotus takes another path. He does not allow an abso- 
lute objective equivalence of the payment to the debt. He holda , 
to what is termed the theory of “acceptilation.". The Saviour's 
work becomes an equivalent simply because God graciously wills 
to accept it as such, as a creditor may choose to discharge a 
debtor on receiving, not the precise and full debt that is owed, 
but something leas and different, yet so valuable and welcome as 
to sntisfy his wishes and make him content. In the case of Christ, 
the dignity of tho sufforcr and the circumstances attending his 
submission to death aro taken into the account. 

Tn the work of regeneration and sanctification Aquinas distin- 
guishes between prevenient grace, which first acts on the will and 
= disposes it aright, and the codperative grace, which 
ranctiter- completes the inward renovation thus begun, The sin- 
om ner, under the first operation of grace, is put in a con- 
dition to merit further divine help and cleansing. Yet Aquinas, 
like Anselm, regards the grace of the Spirit as from the beginning 
the sole efficacious agent in effecting tho purification of the heart, 
This was in accordance with the Augustinian view of determinism. 
Scotus, on the contrary, makes room for a free consent of the will, 
whore there might be a refusal. Ho holds that man, by the right 
‘use of his own natu) power, can merit the grace which renews the 
heart. The merit ia that of congruity—a fitness to receive gifts of 
merey—as we may say of one that he is “a deserving object of 
charity.” Tt is not the merit of condignity which carries in it a 
claim in justice. This belongs, in the unqualified sense, to Christ 
alone. 

In the scholastic doctrine of justification the first element is 
made to be the infusion of personal righteousness. “Justify” is 
to make holy, and this element stands first in the order 
of nature. Simultaneously the forgiveness of sin is be- 
stowed. The conception of justification was strongly affected by’ 
the theory as to the necessity and efficacy of the sacrament of bap- 
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tism, and the need of sntisfaction to be rendered by the Christian 
for ins which he might commit after receiving that rite. 

The schoolmen generally inculcate the necessity of a living 
faith, involving a union of the soul to God and to Christ, and con- 

sider this faith—distinguished as being the faith that 
Yun. worketh by love, from mere intellectual credence—the 
fountain of good works, They distinguish between explicit faith, 
where tho believer is intelligently conscious of its objects, and im- 
plicit faith, which is a readiness to believe as far and as fast as the 
trnth is made known. Implicit faith signifies docility. They re- 
tain the distinction between the commands and the counsels of the 
gospel, the counsela having reference to the monastic virtues of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, The virtues Aquinas 
separates into two classes, The theological virtues are 
faith, hope, and charity. They are the distinctively Christian virt- 
ues, Which presuppose the grace of the gospel. They are a cer- 
tain participation in divinity, for “we are partakers of the divine 
nature,” They lend to a higher blessedness than can grow out of 
the natural powors of the soul, even when they are rightly exerted. 
‘These give rise simply to the natural virtues—the virtues of the 
second class—which are prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance. 

‘There was a tendency in the scholastic theology to a doctrine 
of salvation by haman merit, Faith was enumerated among the 
virtues, and the virtuousness of faith was placed in the love that 
enters into it. Faith was regarded as one of the virtues, side by 
side with others on the list. The value of meritorious works was 
exalted, although their merit was declared to be possible only 
through grace, and on account of Christ, The belief in works of 
wupererogation prevailed. Implicit faith was often resolved into an 
unlimited submission of the mind to the authority of the Church. 
‘As the prerogatives of the pope wero increased, the doctrine of 
papal infallibility began to take root, and was sanctioned by 
‘Thomas Aquinas. 

‘The sacraments held an exalted place in the medimval religious 
system. The number of them was definitely fixed at seven, viz. : 
newer baptism, confirmation, unction of the sick, the Lord's 
sents, Supper, penance, marriage, and ordination. Peter Lom- 
bard adopted this as the correct number, It was formally sanc 
tioned by the Council of Florence in 1439, The sacraments were 
considered to be signs of the grace connected with them, symbols 
—that is, expressive signs—of that grace, and, at the same time, 
vehicles, conveying the grace which they image. The neod of 
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sacraments which shall thus actually bring grace to the soul is 
founded by Aquinas on the fact that we are in the flesh, and are 
surrounded by material things, and on the fact that sin has ren- 
dered us poculiarly alive to the impressions of sense, The divine 
being condescends to our necessity. The sacraments moet tho 
child of the Church at his birth, and attend him to the portals of 
the other world. Each of them fulfils in him a work of its own. 
Baptism, confirmation, and ordination it is unlawful to repeat, 
since they imprint on the soul an “indelible character,” a certain 
capacity or faculty which is not lost. The sacraments produce their 
legitimate offect ea opere operato—that is, by an intrinsic efficiency. 
This is not dependent on the personal chamoter of the officiating 
priest. If he have the intention to administer the sacrament ac- 
cording to its design, that alone is requisite. Nor is the effect of 
the sacrament dependent on the state of mind of the recipient, un- 
Jess he wilfully resist its influence, or is in a state of mortal sin, 
although the benofit of the aacrament is increased if it be received 
with « pious disposition. Tho virtue of infant baptism belongs ex- 
clusively to the sacramental act. 

Baptism brings with it regeneration and pardon. The guilt 
of previous sin, original and actual, is effaced ; the principle of 

sin, the inordinate desires, are weakened, yet not fully 
Penis subdued. ‘The right to baptize belonged to priests, but 
Jay baptism, when there was no other to be had, was valid. Con- 

firmation imparted a power of growth in the divine life. 

Witnesses were required, by whom the candidate was 
upheld, or “sustained,” in @ spiritual sense. A certain affinity wax 
established between the baptized person and the sponsors, and be- 
tween the candidate for confirmation and the witnesses, so that in 
neither case was marriage permitted between the parties standing 
in these relations. 

The Lord’s Supper brought a continued spiritual nourishment 
to the communicant. In the twelfth century the custom of admit- 
ting children to participation in the Lord's Supper waa 
abolished. The increasing veneration for the bread and 
the wine of the sacrament led to this act. There was a fear of 
dropping the bread and wine in the distribution of them. This mo- 
tive probably first caused the withholding of the cup from the Inity. 
‘This custom was a subject of debate in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, but became established. Aquinas propounded the 
doctrine of “ concomitance,” which was that the bread, although 
it be sacramentally the body of Christ, contains, by a natural or 
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real ““ accompanying,” blood of the Saviour also, It is enough that 
espoused Thomas's view. Stories of the host bleeding, for the 
rebuke of scepticism and on other occasions, confirmed the belief. 

‘The doctrine defended by Lanfranc was that of transubstantia- 
tion, or the literal change of the brend and wine into the body and 
‘tranmtatan Blood of Jesus. This was an advance upon the Augus- 
lation, tinian view, which had prevailed in the earlier part of 
the middle ages. Pope Innocent IIL, in 1215, first gave to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation a general ecclesiastical sanction. In 
the celebration of the mass, the tinkling of the bell was the signal 
informing the congregation of the occurrence of the miracle, It 
was held that the mass is areal offering, a repetition of the sacri- 
fice on the cross. It was believed that the mass is highly effica- 
cious in averting evils and procuring blessings, Hence the practice 
of private masses, when only the officiating priest. was present, 
grew to be common. Innocent IIL, in 1216, ordained that laymen 
must partake of the communion at least once in the yoar. 

‘The schoolmen made penance to consist of contrition of heart, 
confession, and satisfaction—the last to be discharged by the offender 
Kn nq Himself, in accordance with the rules of the Church and 
swolution. the judgment of the priest, Only in this way could the 
eternal penalty due to mortal sin be escaped. At length the priest, 
instead of offering a prayer for the pardon of the contrite offender, 
performed the judicial function of declaring him absolved. The 

doctrine of indulgences, or of the authoritative remission 
Traneener. of nenances by the substitution for them of prayers, be- 
nevolent gifts, or other forms of devotion and self-sacrifice, was uni- 
yersally accepted. With the crusades came in plenary indulgences, 
the complete remission of penances, on account of some signal ser- 
vica to the Church, or remarkable proof of religious fidelity and 
zeal. Pilgrims to the great jubileos at Rome, which were appointed 
by the popes, were rewarded with this coveted boon. As a counter- 
part to the doctrine of indulgences, Alexander of Hales proposed 
the doctrine of a treasury of supererogatory merits of saints, which 
Troasary ot TOMY be drawn upon, through the agency of the pope, for 

the benefit of their more needy brethren. By this means 
even the pains of purgatory might be shortened. This doctrine 
was adopted in the Church, and was connected by Aquinas with 
his conception of the mystical union of Christ and his followers, in 
virtue of which union, benefits, without offence to reason, may be 
transferred from one to another. 

15 





‘The sacrament of extreme unction was thought to bring advane 
tages to the sick, both physical and spiritual In case of physical 
amendment, followed by a relapse, it might be repeated. 
tei. ‘Tt belonged to the bishop to ordain. Ordination by ho- 
\Ceticailioas retical bishops was doclarod by Thomas Aquinas to be 
valid. The unmarried stato was assumed to be higher 
Maris. than the married. Hence the sacramont of marriage was 
said to have a negative virtue in laying bonds on sensual passion. 
It figared, moreover, the union of Christ to the Church ; for the 
original term for “mystery,” in Ephesians v, 32, was rendered 
“ sacramentum ” in the Vulgate. 

‘The prevalent custom of invoking the saints and of asking for 
their intercession was sanctioned by the Church. More and more 
Yovoaten ‘t@ Worship of Mary formed a part of devotional ser- 
—- vices, public and private. In the twelfth century the 

doctrine of the Virgin's immaculate conception waa 
broached. This view was embraced by the Franciacana, who were 
specially zealous in rendering honor to Mary. It was rejected by 
the Dominicans, and formed a standing subject of controversy down 
to a recent date. 

The Church doctrine held to five sbodes in the invisible world. 
Souls which leave the earth in a state of mortal sin, immediately 
tthe doctrine Stor hell, which was conceived of aa a place of 81 
of hell. in material fire. The abode of unbaptized infants—the 
Lmbusin- limbus infantum—was a place where, according to Peter 
‘su. Lombard, the vision of God is denied to its inmates, but 
no positive punishments are inflicted. Gregory of Rimini, who 
adopted a harsher view, received the name of “ torturer of infants” 
—tortor infantum. The abode of the pious dend of Old Tosta- 
imbuspa- ment times—the limbus patrum—where, prior to the 
noe advent of Jesus, the blessed vision of God was not en- 
joyed, was by Christ transformed to a place of rest and felicity, 
pae Purgatory, where literal fire was conceived to be the in- 

"  strument of punishment, was the abode of souls guilty 
of no mortal sins, but burdened with imperfection which needed 
to be removed, and with dues of “temporal punishment,” or satis- 
faction, for sins from the guilt of which they have been 
absolved. Heaven was described as the home of all 
souls which need no purification from sin when they die, or have 
passed through the cleansing flames of purgatory, 
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CHAPTER VL 
SOME ASPEOTS OF RELIGION AND WORSHIP IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Is the foregoing chapters an opportunity has been afforded in- 
cidentally to touch upon many of the peculiarities of medimval re- 
Contreste in HBion. Some general remarks on this subject will here 
temiats be added. One is struck with the strong contrasts that 
bog present themselves in every province of medimval life, 
and lend to it a picturesque character. By the side of the brilliant 
attire of the prince and of the bishop, we see the coarse frock of the 
movk and the rags of the peasant, In the vicinity of the mighty 
eathedral, whose spires rise above the tallest trees of the forest, are 
the mean dwelling of the mechanic and the peasant’s miserable 
hovel. Associated with mail-clad knighta, whose trado is war and 
whose delight is in combat, are the men whose sacred vocation for- 
bids the use of force altogether. Through lands overspread with 
deeds of violence, the lonely wayfarer with the staff and badge of 
a pilgrim passes unarmed and in safety, In sight of castles, about 
whose walls fierce batilea rago, are the church and the monastery, 
within the precincts of which quiet reigns, and all violence is 
branded as sacrilege. There is n like contrast when we look at the 
inmost spirit and temper of different classes. On the one hand thero 
is flagrant wickedness, the very thought of which excites horror. 
On the other hand we meet with examples of sanctity that command, 
in the most enlightened days, the deepest reverence of all who 
value Christian excellence. The middle agea are commonly desig- 
nated the “ages of faith.” Doubt as to the reality of things divine 
was an infrequent intruder, When it came, it was repelled as a 
messenger of Satan. A sense of the nearness of the supernatural 
world, and of the beings, good and evil, that belonged to it, pos 
sessed all minds. A thin veil divided the realms unseen from the 
visible world, and that veil might at any moment part for the free 
ingress of invisible agents. Every thought on divine things, every 
peteotve  *8Biration, every fear, was bodied forth in symbols. 
ro Prayer and praise, religious ceremonies, sacred festivals 

; and pageants, formed an atmosphere in which the entire 
community lived and breathed. Unhappily the idea of merit was 
closely attached to external observances, They were too much 
viewed in the light of a price paid for the mercy of heaven; for 
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frequently they stood in no rital relation to morality. They were 
practised as a means of atonement for vice and cruelty, a bribe to 
placate an avenger—a substitute, it might be, instead of a sign and 
fruit, of repentance. Yet noone can read the counsels given by 
such men as Anselm and Bernard, to those who Sapirdidiay 
without feeling how deeply the teachings of Christ had penetrated 
their souls, And such leaders were not wanting in the darkest 
ages. Even in the tenth century, writes Trench, ‘* what grander 
company of Christian men and women, and these occupying the 
thrones of the earth, would anywhere greet us than greet us hero 
—Otto the Groat, and Brun, Archbishop of Cologne, his brother, 
these two, the layman and the priest, working so zealously together 
for the spread of Christian missions among the wild heathen races 
that raged and stormed around the fortress of German Christianity ; 
while completing this royal group there is Matilda, the mother of 
these; and Otto's queen, well worthy to share his toils and his 
throne, our English Edith, granddaughter and undegenerate scion 
of Alfred the Great.” In 865 Pope Nicholas 1 wrote to the Bul- 
garians a letter which was accompanied by the present of Bibles and 
other books He urged them to gentleness in the treatment of 
idolaters, In answer to questions which they had proposed, he 
told them that Christians were not, like the ancient Jews, confined 
to any particular place of prayer. He warned them that they ought 
not to rest their hopes on particular times and seasons, or look to 
them for help, but rather look to the living God. In emergencies, 
when men were called to prepare for war in defence of their coun- 
try, they ought not to intermit their necessary labors, even if it was 
atime of fasting. To do so would be to tempt God. He incul- 
cated a forgiving disposition, objected to the frequency of capital 
punishment among them, and to other inhuman practices, What 
he required of them was a change of the “ inward man "—thatthey 
should put on Christ. In this way s pope could write in the ninth 
century. Exhortations equally Christian and spiritual in their 
tonor might be culled from the writings of bishops and holy monks 
in every century, This much may be said, that the Decalogue, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed were made familiar to all. 
Life ot on. ‘There was greatactivity of conscience in the middle ages, 
oalenee. It was the effect of the legal spirit that was infused into 
the popular teaching and the accepted interpretation of Chris- 
tinnity. This life of conscience was evident in the manifold auster- 
ities to which it gave rise. It meets us with impressive power 
in the poem of Dante, the great literary production of the middle 
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agen In considering the religion of this period, we must remem- 
bor that there occurred from time to time intellectual and spiritual 
revivals, Such, in different ways, were the Hildebrandian reform, 
the monastic reform under the auspices of St. Bernard, the rise 
of scholasticism, the outburst of enthusiasm in the era of the cru- 
sades, the formation of the mendicant orders. These “beneficent 
‘waves of high spiritual emotion,” whatever mixture of evil 
to thom, lifted multitudes above the grovelling thoughts and pur- 
suite to which they had been accustomed. { 
In the devotional aystem of tha middle ages the celestial hier- 
archy of angels had an important place, Apparitions of angels 
ooaana Were believed to be not infrequent. They were protec- 
orl spirit Sopa: vgrieat is cee anetel citi See winah ae ie 
. The “swarming, busy, indefatigable, malignant 
wire” claimed the world of man as their own. They assumed 
grotesque and repulsive forms. Satan was figured as having horns, 
‘a tail, and the cloven foot. Connected with this ever-present su- 
perstition, the torment of the young and the old, was the belief in 
magic spells and the efficacy of talismans. ‘Tho potent reliance of 
Wontip ot the timid, tempted, persecuted soul was in the help and 
see intercession of the saints. These multiplied in num- 
"ber as time advanced. Every church, every village, had 
its tutelary spirits. The miracles which they were believed to have 
wrought were numberless. More and more the legends of the 
saints were read, until in later times the romances of love and chiy- 
alry divided with them the popular regard. Those legends fill 
the sixty ponderous folios of the yet unfinished collection of the 
Bollandists. They contain valuable historical material, to be 
reached by sifting out the fiction, as grains of gold are separated 
from heaps of sand. Yet even the endless tales of miracles are in- 
teresting, amall as may gouerally bo their title to credence, since 
they ombody in a mythical form the ideas and beliefs of those from 
whose minds they sprang, and of the generations who listened to 
them or hung with delight over their marvellous incidenta Tar 
above all the saints in the popular veneration was the Virgin Mary. 
‘The homage paid to her had been increasing in fervor and ap- 
proaching nearer to divine honors from the dawn of the medieval 
period. Chivalry made her an idol of the imagination. The knight 
devoted himself to her service and invoked her aid in battle. A 
Chapel of our Lady was formed in every cathedral and in most 
churches of considerable magnitude. In the numerous hymns to 
Mary she was described in the most glowing terms of praise, and 
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wns exalted to a position of almost controlling influence over the 
divine Son. With the growing worship of martyrs and saints, the 
interest in their relics increased. Thoy were required in every new 
church that was to be consecrated. They were usually placed upon 
the altar or beneath it| They were worn upon the person. The 
reliquary in which wore the bones of a saint or shreds of hia ap- 
parel was prized above all other treasurea Of their efficacy in 
working mirneles there was no donbt. An oath taken upon the 
relics of a saint was clothed with awful sanctity. Its violation was 
a terrible sin. It was said that over a chest which, when opened, 
was found to contain the most sacred relics of Normandy, Harold 
was decoyed by William the Norman into taking an oath which 
made him the next in succession to the English crown. “No won 
der that with the whole Christian world deeming it holy and mer« 
itorious to believe, dangerous, impious, to doubt, there should be 
no end or limit to belief ; that the wood of the true cross should 
grow into a forest; that wild fictions, the romance of the Wise 
Men of the East transmuted into kings, the eleven thousand vir- 
ging, should be worshippod in the rich commercial cities of the 
Rhine.” For the disputed possession of relica there were flerea 
contests between rival monasteries. Relics were stolen, and a theft, 
if successful, incurred no reproach. The motive was deemed pious, 
The body of St. Benedict was carried away from Italy to France. 
The crusades afforded the means of gratifying the desire for relics, 
which became proportionately more intense. The sale of them 
grew to be a lucrative branch of trade. Vast sums of money, such 
as the wealthy now pay for the noblest products of art, were ex- 
pended in the purchase of picces of apparel or other objects be- 
lieved to have once belonged to Christ or the Virgin. It was said 
that the house in which Mary had lived at Nazareth was, in 1291, 
earried by angela through the air to Tersato in Dalmatin, In 1204 
the angels took it across the Adriatic to a wood near Recanati, 
whence, in 1295, it was removed to the hill at Loreto, where it now 
standa In each of its places of sojourn wondrous miracles are re~ 
ported in connection with it. It cannot be denied that, with all 
the care of theologians to distinguish between the homage to be 
accorded to Mary and the hosts of saints, and the worship due to 
God alone, such homage in the minds of the people was practically 
a-sort of polytheism. The government of the world, including the 
disposal of the lot of men for this life und the life to come, was rel- 
egnted to a multitude of supernatural beings of finite powers, but 
full of sympathy with human distress and potent to relieve it. 
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‘The penitential system of the Church was not without a whole- 
some effect in imposing restraint upon rude natures, and in keeping 
Te renen- alive the feelings of conscience. Yet it was prolific of 

tsiertem abuses It was hard to disconnect a false idea of merit 
from self-inflicted mortifications. Remorse and fear drove some to 
dangerous excesses in fasting and scourging. Others flew to the 
reliof afforded by indulgences, and willingly submitted to a pecuni- 
ary equivalent, or to a pilgrimage to Rome or to Jerusalem. In 
some cases a rich noble was allowed to reduce a fast of years to a 
few days by compelling his dependents to share it with him. The 
terrors of excommunication, and the greater terrora of the anath- 
ema, which cut off the offender from intercourse with his fellow- 
men, were weapons liable to a terrible misuse, as was the inter- 
dict, which deprived a whole community of the means of grace. 

‘What was the attitude of the Church in relation to the great 
evils that afflicted society? In general, it may be said with truth 
Intuence ot that the Church cast its influence on the side of peace. 
ition to To heal strife among princes and nobles, and to pre- 

yent bloodshed, was regarded as one of the highest du- 
ties which the chiefs of the hierarchy could perform. The influ- 
ence of religion in this direction was powerful. It is seen in such 
character as Louis IX of France, in connection with virtues 
that entitle him to the reverence in which he was held by his 
contemporaries, and to the eulogies which modern writers, includ- 
ing Voltaire, have united in bestowing upon him. When, of his 
own accord, he ceded to Henry IL of England Limousin and 
other conquests made by French kings before him, he was moved 
to this act, not because he judged that they did not rightfully be- 
long to him, but for the reason, which he avowed, that he desired 
peace among their respective children, who were cousins-german. 
Yet tho advocacy of peace on the part of ecclesiastics had its limita- 
tiona Against heretics and infidels it was an obligation and a 
merit to wage war. It was hostility to the Mohammedan beliefs, 
and zeal for the recovery of the holy places from the polluting 
tread of their heretical possessors, more than any broader motive 
of duty or of policy, which inflamed the crusaders. ‘It is not in« 
juries done to them,” said Thomas Aquinas, “but injuries done to 
God that the knights avenge.” The former impulse would have 
been wrong, but not the latter, St. Bernard said that the knights 
could safely fight the infidels, for they were fighting for God. 
“They are the ministers of God to inflict his vengeance. For them 
to give or receive death is not a ain, but a most ylovious deed ;* 
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“ the Bon of God delights to reeeive the blood of his enemies ; be 
fa glorified in the death of pagana” Yet with reference to war 
among Christians, St. Bernard would have spoken in a righteous 
snd humane spirit. The wars fomented by the popes in Germany 
during their contest with the emperors, and the iniquitous Albi- 
gensian crusade, wore instigated and approved by those who, asa 
rule, preached peace to contending sovereigns. The sacred cause, 
it was judged, made an unrelenting warfare right and holy. It was 
thought to be s duty to exterminate the enemies of God. 
Care is requisite in order to understand correctly the relation 
of the Church to slavery and to serfdom, into which slavery, mainly 
at by the operation of political and economical causes, 
(ickint gradually passed. Augustine attributed slavery to man’s 
fall, as he ascribed the dominion of man over man in 
general to the incoming of sin. Gregory the Great, and other emi- 
nent eoclosiastics, assert that the original state of man was a state 
of freedom, and on this ground they praise those who emancipate 
bondmen. Yet it would be an error to conclude that even these 
leaders in the Church were desirous of subverting slavery, or re- 
garded this resulf as likely to occur in the pre-millennial period of 
the world's history. Augustine speaks of the relation of master and 
wlave as part and parcel of family government. Gregory presented 
tlaves to a convent, and exerted himeelf to recover a fugitive slave 
of his brother, Neither pope nor council pronounced slavery un- 
lawful, Ohurchon and monasteries possessed bondmen, often in 
reat numbers When Alcuin took charge of the Abbey of Tours, 
it possenaod twonty thousand serfs, In case this custom was not 
allowed in a monastery, it was not on account of any moral wrong 
attributed to slavery or serfdom, but because it was considered 
tore proper for monka to do their own work or to abjure certain 
practicen which were lawful for the world at large. The emancipa- 
Kon of slaven and serfe was applauded, like any other act of benefi- 
cence, Kren among the ancient Romans it was not infrequent for 
® master to give freedom to a slave and it was always counted s 
gemeroun deed. The medieval Church denounced ‘slavery only 
when it wan the servitude of a Christian in bondage to a Jew or an 
infidel. ‘Thin wan alwaya reganted aa something grievous and de. 
serving prevention by law, or through a ransom in cases beyond 
the reach of law. The Church from ancient times insisted that 
anxiety about one's worldly condition, even in the case of a slave, 
‘wan unitenivalte, and that the freatom of the child of God and the 
Weavenly inheritance were the chief good. Yet the Church promoted 
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the cause of freedom by its proclamation of the dignity of human 
nature, of man as made in the image of God, and of the equality of 
my all in his presence. “All men,” wrote Pope Clement IV., 

“‘have the same origin ; they live under the same sky. 
. . . The immense distance between the Creator and the creature 
effaces the slight distinction between the king and theserf. . . . 
‘The distinction of birth is only an accident, a human institution. 
. . « God distributes the gifts of the Spirit without regard to the 
division of classes. In his eyes there aro neither nobles nor villains.” 
Moreover, the Church made its highest officoa accessible to the 
poor. It gave them a practical proof of the reality of that equality 
of mon before God which it inculcated in its teaching. At times it 
was unfaithful : it allowed nobles to appropriate to themselves its 
dignities and revenues ; but abuses of this sort called out voices 
of protest and efforts for reform. The Church also preached con- 
stantly the duty of forbearance and kindness toward the slave and 
the serf. It rebuked harshness and cruelty. In these ways, indi- 
rectly, in the middle ages, an anti-slavery influence went forth from 
the teachings of the clergy ; but it would be an exaggeration to say 
tore, Serfdom disappeared not by any religious condemnation of 
it, but as a consequence of the growth of towns, a spirit of discon- 
tent and resistance among the peasants themselves, and other gen- 
eral causes. 

Ordeals had been originally opposed by the Church, ‘Then they 
were adopted and practised under clerical supervision, although 
Qreainand they never obtained the universal sanction of the clergy. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as a pubsti- 
tute for the ordeal, the practice of using torture to colicit confes- 
sions from accused persons, and testimony from reluctant wit- 
nesses, came into vogue, It was the revival of an ancient and bar- 
barous custom, first employed by the Greeks and Romans at the 
examination of slaves, and incorporated in the provisions of the 
Roman law. Torture was considered a species of ordeal, the abil- 
ity to sustain suffering being held to be a test of innocence. 
Against its use Pope Nicholas L, in a manly and rational strain, 
protested in his letter to the Bulgarians (865). Pope Gregory I 
agreed in the opinion that confessions extorted by torment were 
worthless. But in 1252 Pope Innocent IV. sanctioned torture in 
the detection of heresy, and it became a fearful engine of cruelty 
in the hands of the Inquisition, 

As regards charity in the middle ages, it is clear that at no 
period in the past have there been larger gifts to the poor. Tho 
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spirit of Christian liberality was reinforced by the iden that alms 


Curt. without stint, into the lap of the Church. Christian 
lands were dotted with monasteries, from whose doors the poor, the 
sick, and the infirm of every sort, were never turned away. Hospi- 
tals, generally connected with convents, were multiplied, and were 
enriched by the bounties of tho faithful. Another fact 

medieval charity is that it was very often injudicions. In the first 


nounee all property was the proof of special consecration to Christ ; 
it was deemed an exact imitation of his original followers, To 
minister to the poor was #0 needful a grace, aud so profitable to 
him who gave, that tho existence of the poor seemed to be an 
indispensable blesaing. ‘Tho largor thoir number, the greater was 
the opportunity of sarving Christ by ministering to his scrvants, 
and of thus procuring the heavenly reward. In the second place, 
there was a lack of order and system in the bestowal of charitable 
aid. There were provisions for all sorts of physical infirmity ; but 
it was not until we approach the age of the Reformation, when 
cities began to take into their hands the disbursing of bounties to 
the poor, that there was more caution and judicious management. 
In this particular, guilds, in the bestowal of help to the needy, acted 
more wisely than the ecclesiastical bodies, These bodies were the 
almost exclusive almoners of charity in the middle ages. Gifts to 
the needy were very commonly dispensed on church festivals, on the 
oceasion of the burial of the dead who were tho donors, or on the 
anniversaries of theirinterment. It was near the doors of churches 
that beggars, the maimed, and the infirm asked for alma. Moreover, 
the prayers which were sought from the needy in return for what 
they received, and the lightening of the pains of purgatory for 
relatives or for the charitable individual himself, were no small 
part of the motive of benevolence. Men gave to others to benefit 
themselves. It is important to notice that while the schoolmen 
asserted the right of property, they did it on grounds of expe- 
diency, and in connection with the doctrine that in the state of 
nature all things are in common. Individual possession, although 
sanctioned by God, is really traced back to sin and imperfactiop 
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as its occasion. Avarice is made by Aquinas a greater sin than 
prodigality. While these circumstances qualify the admiration 
which the vast outflow of medimval charity would naturally kindle, 
they ought not to blind the eye to what was truly Christlike in 
the tempers of heart out of which it sprung. It was not priesta 
and monks, nobles and high-born dames, who alone signalized 
themselves by manifostations of self-denial. Many instances are 
on record of individuals and families in the humblor ranks of life 
who devoted their earnings to the help of the suffering, and per- 
sonally interested themselves, with extraordinary self-sacrifice, in 
doing good. 

The development of Christian architecture is an engaging topic. 
Converted to Christian uses, the ancient basilica, in order to fur- 
burch nish ampler space, sent out an arm on either side, thus, 
sritecture. without any deliberate intention, giving to the sacred 
structure the form of across. The free use of the arch, by which 
additional height as well as beauty was secured, was a leading 
feature of the style called Romanesque. This continued in the 
East until the age of Justinian. Then the adoption of tho lofty 
cupola, hung over the space at tho intersection of the navo by the 
transept, gave its main peculiarity to the Byzantine style, which 
prevailed east of the Adriatic and in Southern Italy. In this type 
of building, the portion of the structure running from east to west 
was divided into parts equal in length, thus constituting what is 
called the Greek cross, as distinguished from the Latin style, in 
which the nave was unequally divided, the chancel and choir being 
at the eastern end, In tho other portions of Europe—in Northern 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and England—the Romanesque de- 
veloped itself, largely by the skilful use of arches for ornamenta- 
tion as well as strength, into an almost distinct style, of which the 
Norman edifices—for examplo, tho noblo cathedral of Durham— 
are fine specimens. 

On the approach of the year 1000 there was o general anxiety 
and alarm in Europe, from the expectation that the end of the 
world and the last judgment were then to occur, When this epoch 
pnssed by, and the excitement connected with it subsided, there 
appears to have been a new and wide-spread interest in church- 
Bae Goto building. Toward the close of the twelfth century the 

Gothic, or the pointed style, unfolded itself, which in 
the thirteenth century attained to the fulness of its majesty and 
beauty. In Northern France, in Great Britain, and in Germany, 
the stupendous Gothic temples were reared which remain as worthy 


a 
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lavished their treasures, and nobles offered their costly gifts ; and, 
what is better, the people of all classes combined in a common en- 
thusiasm of sincere devotion, everyone giving or doing what bo 
could to carry upward the walls and towers, and to perfect with 
slaborate art every part of God’s earthly dwelling. The cathedrals 
were framed and adapted for the ritual that was celebrated in the 
vast space which they enclosed, In the days when the voice of the 
priest was the voice of God, how was tho hoart of the worshipper 
awed and melted as he beheld the smoke of incense in the dim 
distance rising from the altar, heard “‘the pealing organ,” and be- 
held the stately procession of the clergy, in their gorgeous vest- 
ments, moving up and down the “long-drawn aisles!” It was not 
churches alone which the blended artistic and religious impulses 
called into being. A multitude of abbeys, many of them so grand 
and spacious that their chapels were like cathedrals, often with 
peculiar charms of situation, arose in every part of Christendom. 
One side of medimval Catholicism, its poetic and pleasing side, is 
depicted by Cardinal Newman. Ho is speaking in particular of 
England. “The fair form of Christianity rose up and grew and 
expanded like a beautiful pageant, from north to south; it was 
majestic, it was solemn, it was bright, it was beautiful and pleas- 
ant, it was soothing to the griefs, it was indulgent to the hopes of 
man ; it was at once a teaching and a worship ; it had a dogma, a 
mystery, & ritual of its own; it hada hierarchical form. A broth- 
erhood of holy pastors, with mitre and crosier, and uplifted 
hand, walked forth and blessed and ruled a joyful people. Tho 
crucifix headed the procession, and simple monks were there with 
hearts in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, and the holy Latin 
tongue was heard, and boys came forth in white, swinging consers, 
and the fragrant cloud arose, and mass was sung, and the saints 
were invoked ; and day after day, and in the still night, and over 
the woody hills and in the quiet plains, as constantly as sun, and 
moon and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn was 
the stately march of blessed services on earth, high festival, and 
gorgeots procession, and soothing dirge, and passing bell, and the 
familinr evening call to prayer; till he who recollected the old pa- 
gan time would think it all unreal that he beheld and heard, and 
would conclude he did but sce a vision, so marvellously was heaven 
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Jet down upon earth, so triumphantly were chased away the fiends 
of darkness to their prison below.” It is a pity that so fair a pict- 
ure has to be marred by the recollection that comes unbidden to 
the mind of the student, of so grievous an amount of ignorance and 
social misery, priestcraft and superstition, 
A cardinal fault of religious services in the middle ages was the 
unduo predominance of the liturgical element over the didactic. 
‘The liturgy centred in the mass. In the lands which 
Ripe. had belonged to the Roman Empire, Latin was under- 
oe stood, and attention has already been called to the fact 
that the languages which sprung from the mixture of Latin with 
yernacular tongues were slow in their formation. Moreover, mis- 
sionaries to new countries retained the Latin in the liturgy from 
the force of sacred association. It was the bond of connection 
with Rome, a source and sign of unity. Thus Latin established 
itself a5 tho sacred language. But we find that the best men in 
every age insist on the importance of preaching to the people in 
their own languages, in a plain and intelligible style. The illit- 
erncy of the clergy, much greater at some periods than at othora, 
was a prime hinderance to the carrying out of these exhorta- 
tions. We have seen that Oharlemagne urged on bishops the 
duty of preaching. Alcuin, his friend and adviser, gave an en- 
lightened support to the emperor's efforts. He desired to hava 
Christian knowledge diffused among the laity. Councils in the 
ninth century required that there should be preaching in hamlets, 
as wellasin larger towns. The revival at the beginning of the twelfth 
contury awakened a new and vivid interest on the subject of preach- 
ing. Guibert of Nogent, who was born in 1053, in a work on this 
theme, demanded of preachers that they should avoid obscurity, 
inculcate valuable truth, and preach from their own experience of 
the power and blessedness of the gospel. A Dominiean general, 
Humbert de Romanis, pointed to the fact that Christ celebrated 
the mass only once, but spent his life in preaching and praying. 
‘The preachers of the mendicant orders discoursed in a plain and 
popular style to great audiences, frequently in the open air. In 
the fifteenth century, the period of the papal schism, Clemangis, 
one of the most influential men of the age, ascribed the evils of 
the times largely to the neglect of preaching, and to the study of 
theology from a speculative and scientific motive, instend of regard- 
ing it naa means of preparing for practical and effective work in 
the pulpit, It is worthy of remark that Thomas Aquinas, the 
deepest of medimval theologians, preached to the people plain ser- 
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mons in the Italian tongue. In the preaching of the niddle ages 
there abounded appeals to fear. The aim was to puint the tor- 
ments of the lost in the most vivid colora. The sufferings of Jesus 
and the sorrow of the Virgin Mother were favorite themes, in the 
unfolding of which the preacher exerted himself to excite the emo- 
tions of his auditors. 
In the hymns of the Church, the trammels of the classical me- 
tres, which had given them a stiff and artificial character, were 
gradually thrown off. “It was not,” says Trench, “till 
Hymes the classical framework of Latin verse was wholly shat. 
tered, quantity absolutely ignored and accent substituted in its 
stead, the latent powers of rhyme being at the samo time evoked, 
that Christian Latin poetry attained the perfection which fills with 
astonishment all who are capable of judging, as they contemplate 
this second birth of Latin song.” The grandest of all the medisval 
hymns is the hymn on the Last Judgment, the “ Dies 
401% Trp” of Thomas of Celano, the friend and biographer of 
St. Francis, beginning ; 
“« That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
‘When heaven and earth shall pass away.” 
‘The most pathetic of the hymns is the “Stabat Mater” 
of Jacobus de Benedictis, beginning : 


“« By tho Cross, sad vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping.” 


a. 1198, Adam of St. Victor wrote the hymn : 
“ Be tho Cross our theme and story ; 


and Bernard of Morlas, a pious monk of Clugny, is the author of 
“The Celestial Country,” which begins, 


“The world is very evil, 
Tho times aro waxing lato ; 
Be sober and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate.” 
Robert, King of France, is thought to have written the 
“Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” 

“O Holy Ghost! Thou fire divine! 
From highest heaven on us down shine ;” 

while to St. Bernard of Clairvaux we owe the hymn, 


“Hail, thou Head, so bruised and wounded.” 


4. 1808. 
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“Asa whole,” writes Milman, himself a poctas well as historian, 
“the hymnology of the Latin Church has a singularly solemn and ma- 
jestictone. Much of it, no doubt, like the lyric verse of the Greeks, 
was twin-born with the music ; it is inseparably wedded with the mu- 
sic ; ite cadence is musical rather than metrical. Itsuggests, asit were, 
the graye full tones of the chant, the glorious burst, the tender fall, 
the mysterious dying away of the organ. It must be heard, not read.” 

From the ritual, and the hymns, an essential part of it, wore de- 
veloped the roligious plays, the germs of the modern drama, Tho 
‘he ruigious Titual itself, with its series of ceremonial acts, its variety 
plays, of persons taking part in it in their different costumes, 
and its antipbonal music, had a dramatic character, Tho ancient 
drama had perished under the condemnation of the Church, and 
had become so demoralized as to deserve its fate. It is doubtful 
whether there was a time when strolling mimes ceased to furnish 
diversion to the people. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the religious plays, variously called “ mysteries,” miracle-plays, and 
moralities, came into vogue. The mysteries were more properly 
scenic representations of passages in the life of Jesus, especially of 
his trial and death, while the miracles drew their materials froma the 
tales of the saints. The characters in the moralities, which wero 
later, were allegorical figures standing for the virtues and vices, and 
for other abstractions The mysteries and miracles were first 
composed and acted by the clergy, and were given in the churches, 
‘The theatre wns “the church, sonring to its majestic height, reced- 
ing to its interminable length, broken by its stately divisions, with 
its countless chapels and its long cloister, with its succession of con- 
centric arches. What space for endless variety, if not for change of 
scene!” In 1210 the miracle-plays were excluded from thechurches 
by Innocent IIL, and the clergy were forbidden to act in them. 
‘They were not, however, proscribed or disapproved. By degrees, 
greater variety of personages was introduced. An element of 
fun was brought in to arouse merriment in the spoctators, Tho 
plays were performed especially in connection with the great festi- 
vals which drew together large assemblies. In process of time, 
comic or carnival plays began to be acted, in which the ceremonies 
of the Church were travestied, and priests and monks made to fig- 
ure in a ludicrous way. The motive was a relish for coarse mirth, 
with no irreligious intent, By the introduction of types from real 
life along with the abstractions, in ‘connection also with historical 
persons, the moralities were transformed into the modern secular 
rams, which was fully developed in England in the Elizabethan age. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE PAPACY FROM BONIFACE VIL. To THE 
COUNCIL OF PISA (1204-1409), 


‘Tum growing indifference with which Western monarchs treated 
the commands of Martin IV. and of his successors showed that 
‘the apirit ot there was a new force at work in society adverse to papal 
pationallan. dominion. This was the spirit of nationalism, the ten- 
dency to political centralization, which involved an expansion of 
intelligence and an end of tho oxclusive away of religious and ec- 
clesiastical interesta, The enfranchisement of the towns, the rise 
of commerce, the crystallization of European society under the in- 
fluence of the crusades, and the new conception of monarchy, were 
the principal signs of the coming of a different order of things. 
The change which had taken place became apparent when Boniface 
VIL (1294-1303), a pope who cherished to the full extent the theo- 
ries of Hildebrand and Innocent III., ascended the throne which 
had become vacant through the resignation of Celestine. He aimed 
to restore Sicily to the King of Naples, to pacify Italy by overthrow- 
ing the Ghibellines, and especially his own enemies, the Oolonnas, 
and to judge in the quarrel between Philip the Fair of France, and 
Edward L of England. 

In Sicily he failed. In Italy he had just enough success to draw 
comet ot UPON him the hatred of the people, while in his attempts 
Bonitece, to mediate between the French and English kings he in- 
Philp te yolved himself in a struggle which was to bring on his 

B ruin. Neither Edward nor Philip would listen to the 
pope’s commands. Boniface then resolved to force them to peace 
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by cutting off the chiof source of their revonuo, Ho issued, on Feb- 


peciaves vee te petconhy ilicna ua soenasayite es Agee 
See. In resisting this attack on kingly authority, Philip took the 
lead. It was not until after Edward's clergy had refused to vote 
him the needful supplies that be retaliated, and then he 

aguan, brought them to terms by depriving them of the royal 

‘The French king did not wait so long. 
He struck a blow at the papal treasury by forbidding the exporta- 

+z, tion of gold and silver from the realm without his sanc- 
8°" tion, ‘Thus the contest in which the Hohenstaufens nd 
porished was taken up by Philip, although France throughout the 
middle ages had been the most faithful protector of the papacy, 
and his family had been established by the popes on an Italian 
throne as a bulwark against the empire. 

When Boniface wrote to Philip in s tone of haughty remon- 
strance, his complaints and his threats were met with the asser- 
tion that before there were any clergy the King of France ruled 
ovor his realm. ‘To this it was significantly added, that the “Holy 
Mother Church, the spouse of Christ, is composed not only of 
clergymen but also of laymen ;” that clergymen aro guilty of an 
abuse when they try to appropriate exclusively to themselves 
the ecclesiastical liborty with which the grace of Christ has made 
us free, and that Christ himself commanded to render to Car 
the things that are Cmsar's, Philip did not stand alone in this 
attitude of resistance to the aggressions of the popo. Ho was 
supported even by the French clergy. Boniface, thus deserted by 
his natural allies, was ready to be reconciled to the king, that he 
anight devote all his strength to the destruction of his Roman ene- 
mies, the Colonnas, The royal ordinance and the papal bull were 
now both explained away, and the king’s noble ancestor, Louis IX., 
was made a saint It was not long before Philip and Edward were 
ready to submit their differences to Boniface, if he would act, not 
as pope, but as Benedict Cajetan, a private individual This he con- 
sented to do, resolving to give to his decision the sanction of papal 
authority, and thus win by craft what he had failed to extort by 
bold assertion. Philip was dissatisfied with the award, and was 
m= exasperated by the form in which the acceptance of it 

was enjoined. He did not hesitate to receive the exiled 
Colonnas at his court, nor to conclude an alliance with Albert, titu- 
ot) 
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Jar King of the Romans, whose election Boniface had annulled, He 
= was surrounded by bleed tera 
jam de Plasian, and William Nogaret, stout defenders 
of royal prerogatives, who were ready to assist him not only in 
down feudalism, but also in placing bulwarks around the 
civil authority in its contest against the encroachments of the 
Church, The hierarchy was thus confronted here, as in other coun- 
tries, by a body of learned men, the guardians of a venerable code, 
who claimed for the king the prerogatives of Cmsar, and could 
bring forward in opposition to the canons of the Church eanons of 
an earlier date. In the meantime a rebellion broke out in Scot- 
land, and when the pope attempted to interpose between Edward 
eealihe Geka he ea ee eee 
his pretensions. But at Rome, Boniface was the 
secs vhldh night wall hoathtn to nishabes'sabeusen cian 


power, 

The year 1300 had been set apart for a jubileo, and all who 
should visit the tomb of St. Peter had been promised ind 
‘Tro joviee and absolution. There streamed to the city vast crowds 
stows. of pilgrims from all parts of the West. ‘They were so 
eager to look upon the sacred relics that many lost their lives in 
the press. Immense contributions were brought to the altars 
The pope, however, was not allowed to rejoice long in thoso ex- 
pressions of the piety of Christendom. The pontifical legate, Ber- 
nard, Bishop of Pamiers, whom he sent to the French court, was 
a man whose animosity against Philip soon drew upon himself the 
charge of treason, and involved Boniface in a bitter quarrel with 
‘The bull the king. Decree after decree went forth from Rome, 
Gmmvece and finally the bull ““Unam sanctam” was issued, which 
beri 10, made the belief that every human creature is subject to 
the pope to be necessary to salvation. The clergy of France, and 
even the doctors of the civil law, were summoned to the Holy Sce, 
to sit in judgment on the rebellious monarch. When all these ef- 
forts failed, Boniface fixed September 8, 1303, as the day on which 
Philip's deposition should be proclaimed, and his kingdom laid 
under an interdict. 

Philip was not passive under these attacks. He forbade the 
clergy to obey the summons to Rome, on penalty of confiscation of 
their property. He sent forth an answer to a letter purporting to 
have been written by Boniface, and asserting in an offensive man- 
ner the supremacy of the pope. This answer began withthe words : 
“Philip, by grace of God, King of the French, to Boniface, who aa- 
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sumes to be the chief pontiff, little greeting or nono at all,” and it 


legates was ignominio 

and the bull which he brought was publicly bumed in Notre Dame 
ap. 00 February 11, 1302. Philip now believed himself 
tone strong enough to make an appeal to the nation. In April 
Le assembled the representatives of the clergy, the nobles, 
and tho commons, and in this meeting of the estates of the realm 
ho received assurances of their support. In another assembly, hold 
the following year, Boniface was accused of heresy, simony, eccle- 
siastical tyranny, and blind hatred toward the King of France ; 
and then an appeal was made to a general council, and to a future 
legitimate pontiff. But these verbal weapons were not tho king's 
only resort. William of Nogaret and Sciarma Colonna were in 
Italy, and on September 7th they forced themselves into the prea- 
ence of Boniface, in his own town of Anagni, and, assailing him 
with rade words, and even blows, made him prisoner. He had 
escaped from the insults of Philip's emissarios and entered 
what he supposed was his loyal capital, when he again found him- 
self in the midst of another set of bitter foes. Thie was too much 
to bear, and the aged pontiff died, broken-hearted, on 
Reta, October 11th. Later in the century his career was con- 
cisely described in the epigram, ‘ He entered like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like s dog.” “The papacy had first 
evinced its power by a great dramatic act. Its decline was mani- 
fested in the same way. The scene at Anagni stands in striking 

contrast with the scene at Canossa,” 

‘The wrath against Boniface which wns felt by the Ghibellines 
finds expression in Dante, who calls him “the chief of the new 
Pharixees,” and makes St. Peter himself, in Paradise, brand him as 
ausurper, ‘The indignant poct acouses him of absolving from sin 
before it was committed, and for this crime consigns him to perdi- 
tion. Celestine was canonized by Clement: V. in 1813 ; yet for ab- 
dicating the papal office, to make room for Boniface, Dante places 
him at the mouth of hell, as one disdained alike by mercy and 
justice : 

“ Tlocked, and I beheld tho abade of him 
Who made through cowardios the great refusal.” 
Inferno, iti,, 59, 60. 


The contest of Philip and Boniface incited the learned to ap 
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investigation of the relations of the Church to the State. The views: 
» of papal supremacy advocated by rigid churchmen en- 
resistance. 


spiritual and temporal 

Sale, each being ordained of God. From this fundamental 
principle he argued that the King of France, in civil matters, was 
aim, Subject to no superior. His contemporary, John of 
Paris, attackod the extravagant pretensions of the popes 
by attempting to deprive them of their historical foundation. Tho 
pope could not, he said, receive from Christ jurisdiction over the 
affiirs of laymen, because Obrist himsolf aid not possess it A few 
‘Daxteon - Years later, in opposition to the political ideas of Thomas 
* Aquinas, his master in theology, Dante wrote his noted 
treatise on monarchy. In this work he maintains that if mankind 
would enjoy the blessings of peace, justice, and liberty, they must 
unite under the rale of one, Historically, such needful unity has 
only been realized in the empire which the Romans won by their 
valor, and whose rightful dominion Christ sanctioned by being born. 
under its sway and by submitting to die at the hands of its offi- 
cers, Dante did not acknowledge tho validity of the Donation of 
Constantine, although he seems not to have suspected its genuino- 
ness. Ho denied the authority of the later papal decretals, and 
those allegorical interpretations of Scripture which were always on 
the lips of supporters of the papacy. In the empire it was the 
duty of the popes to guide men’s souls ; God had appointed the 
emperor to govern them in their temporal affaira Apart from the 
great influence of this book, and outside of Italy, the question of 
the origin of the empire and the naturo of monarchy in general 
provoked earnest investigation. In Germany, especially, legists 
and theologians plunged into historical and critical inquiries upon 
the foundation of civil authority and the ground on which papal 

intorferences with secular government professed to repose. 
In the meantime tho papacy itself had beon brought under tho 
power of France, and had begun the period of its ‘* Babylonian 
tatyto. captivity” at Avignon. The successor of Boniface, Beno- 
ascot. dict XL, annulled the decrees against Philip and his 
nation, but refused to join in the scheme to vilify the dead pope's 
character. After Benedict's death, which soon occurred, the king 
planned to secure the election of a pope favorable to his interesta. 
Through the successful intrigues of the French cardinals, Ber- 
trand, Archbishop of Bordeaux, a former enemy of Philip, pledged 
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himself, if he should be made pope, to reconcile the king and his 
supporters to the Church, to grant to him a levy of a tenth from 


and was consecrated in Lyons as Clement V. Not long 
after, he removed the seat of the papacy to Avignon, on the bor- 
Aiae ders of France, and belonging to the King of Naples, 

the pope's vassal Thus began the foreign residence of 
the popes, or what is known as the Babylonian captivity. From 
this time the prestige of the papacy began to wane as mpidly as, 
in the preceding centuries, it had grown, This fall was due to the 
general change in society, to which reference has been made, but 
if was accelerated by influences which were dependent to a consid- 
erable extent on the doings of the popes themselves. During a 
great part of tho period of the Babylonian captivity the papacy 
wns enslaved to France, and administered in the interest of the 
French court. This degrading subservience marked in » peculiar 
degree the relations of Clement V. to Philip. The wealth of the 

Templars had become an object of the king’s cupidity. 
ot the Te ‘The members of the order were tortured and confessions 

of strange and blasphemous initiatory rites were wrung 
from them. The chief accusations against them were a denial of 
Christ, homage paid to the idol called Baphomet, and unnatural 
lewdness. Their property was confiscated. Some of them were 
burned and others were driven into exile. The pope supported the 
king in his proceedings, and in the year 1812, ut the Council of 
Vienne, he abolished the order. When Philip pressed for the con- 
demnation of Boniface, Clement skilfully avoided the difficulty by 
freeing from the censure of the Church those, with few exceptions, 
who accused or contended against the late pope, and by commit- 
ting the investigation of the charges to the Council of Vienne, 
which he knew would stoutly defend the memory of the Vicar of 
Christ. Upon the death of the Emperor Albert, in 1308, the pope 
was obliged to practise duplicity in order to satisfy his French 
master, and yot to carry out his own wishes. He publicly recom- 
mended the election of Charles of Valois, Philip's brother, and in 
private urged the electors to choose Henry of Luxemburg. But 
while Clement took this cringing attitude toward the King of 
France, he assumed a bold and aggressive position in relation to 
Germany, England, and other Catholic countries. France was will- 
ing, as long as the papacy remuined her tool, to indulge the popes 
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effect to aggravate the opposition of other nations. 

In 1810 the emperor, Henry VIL, whose election Clement bad 

made a brilliaut progress through Italy. For » time 
tho glorios of the Holy Empire seemed to revive, The popo was 
alarmed, and when Henry denied his pretensions to temporal 
supremacy he pronounced upon him the ban of the Church. The 
emperor's sudden death in 1313 put an end to the conflict and 
gave Clement an opportunity to act on the theory that during a 
vacancy in the imperial office the pope, as overlord, was regent. 

Shortly after, Clement himself died, and there ensued a fierce 
struggle between the French and Italian partios among the cardi- 
Genta nals, the Italian party desiring to put an end to the Baby- 

iti'uas” lonian captivity. John XXIL, the new pope, at his elec- 
‘e'harart. tion promised never to mount a horse exeept to go to 
1818-188. Rome, and kept his promise by proceeding ferthweitl in 
‘a boat to Avignon, Jokn profited by the double election of Louis 
of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria to exercise more completely in 
Italy those rights which, as regent, his predecessor had claimed, 
and to plot for the elevation of the King of France to the throne of 
the empire, As soon, however as Louis had overcome his antago- 
nist at Mthidorf, he began to resume the imperial pre- 
rogatives in Italy. He was immediately summoned to 
the feet of the angry pontiff, to answer for his presumption in tak- 
ing the title and exercising the powers of the King of the Romans, 
without the papal sanction. When Louis did not appear, the pope 
excommunicated him, and summoned the German princes to a diet 
to depose him and to elect King Charles of France. This new con- 
flict between the empire and the papacy, had it not occasioned the 
notable writings which it called forth, would have been but a piti- 
ful reminiscence of those old wars between the mightiest of the em- 
perors and the most famous of the popes. The papal anathemas 
were disregarded in Germany, and to the pope's diet there came 
only one elector, and he the brother of Louis's rival. 

This was but the beginning of John’s troublea He ventured 
to pronounce the belief of the Franciscans, that Christ and his 
apostles possessed all things in common, a heresy. The General 
of the Order, Michael of Cesena, wrote a tractate against the errors 
of the pope, in which he appealed to the “Universal Church and 
a general council” Finally, under his leadership, the spirituals 
espoused the couse of Louis of Bavaria. Thus there were arrayed 
against John the men who represented the highest religious 
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ideal of the age, and whose unselfish zeal attracted the homage of 
the One of the greatest of the Franciscan scholars, Will- 
‘igq- 18m of Occam, composed a treatise on the power of the 
Seen he pope. He went beyond his predecessors in arguing 
precy; that the Church, since it has its unity in Christ, is not 
under the necessity of being subject to a single primate. He 
placed the emperor and the general council above the popo, as his 
judges. In matters of faith he would not allow infallibility even 
to general councils. “Only holy Scripture and the beliefs of 
the universal Church are of absolute validity." Such were the 
Sen nis Bs egal Selly Aes the alee and theological 


‘The cause of Louis and the rights of the empire were defended 
by Marsilius of Padua, the great theoretical politician of the age, in 
tre wrx ¢ bi8 “Defensor Pacis,” or Advocate of Pence, He at- 
ee tacked the papal theory of society, and proceeded to give 

a history of the rise and growth of papal pretensions. 
‘He swept away all the temporal power and jurisdiction of the priest 
hood and of the papacy by proclaiming one fundamental principle, 
which was that the suprome authority in the stato is the whole body 
of citizens, or the greater portion of them. According to their will 
Kings reign and princes decree justice. To them alone belongs the 
power of excommunication, dispensation, whenover that is right, 
and of appointing and depriving the clergy. very person, of 
whatever condition, is subject to the ruler chosen by them. A 
general council, if it is to be valid, must be summoned by them, or 
by him, on their authority, and must be composed of priests and 
laymen. To a council so constituted belongs the superintendence 
of the Church, the making of needful laws, and the interpretation 
of doubtful passages of Scripture, which is the sole authority in 
matters of faith. It ia not the Old Testament law, upon which tho 
papacy is wont to base a0 many claim, which is necessary for sal- 
vation, but the law of the New Testament, and not even that can be 
entorced by temporal penalties. To teach its precepts, to preach 
the gospel, and to administer the sacraments are the only functions 
of the priesthood. In his historical investigations he pointed out 
that in the early Church presbyter and bishop were synonymous, 
He denied that Peter was supreme over the other apostles, and 
even denied that he can be proved to have ever visited Rome. Tha 
ascendency of the Roman Church, and its power over the empire 
had gradually grown up out of the necessities of the times, the 
weakness of princes, and the usurpations of the popes The suc- 
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cessor of St, Peter was really no more than an officer to oversea the 
affairs of the Church and to preside in its councils. 

‘These opinions sounded strange in the cars of mon accustomed 
to think of the pope and the priesthood as holding the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, Butalthough they might alarm those who first 
heard them uttered, there was in them a power of self-propagation 
which would avail to win for them an acceptance in coming genera- 
tions. 

The Germans continued to disregard tho anathemas of the 
pope and to support the cause of their king. In 1327 Louis made 
& progress into Italy to receive the imperial crown, and to enjoy 
afew short months of triumph. The end of the expedition was 
humiliating ; but at this juncture Pope John relieved the embar- 
rassment of his antagonist by again entangling himself in theologi- 
cal disputes, Death interposed to save the heretical pontiff from 
‘the investigations of a council about to be called by his ecclesiasti- 
eal und political enemies His sucecssor, Benedict XIL, 
was 0 completely under the power of the Fronch king, 
Philip VI, that, contrary to his own earnest desire, he was obliged 
to remain at Avignon, and to keep up the strife with the emperor. 
The states of Germany now came out more strongly in support of 
Louis, They affirmed the justice of his cause, and set forth the 
wrongs done him by the pope. In 1888 the electoral 
princes solemnly declared that the Roman king receives 
his appointment and authority solely from the electoral college, 

The emperor lacked the courage to withstand his enemies with 
boldness, and the wisdom to pursue his aims with prudence. It 
was not for the defence of the empire against the pope that he put. 
in practice the theories of Marsilius, but for the aggrandizement of 
‘his own house. He annulled tho marriage of Margaret of Maul- 
tasch, and then removed, by a dispensation, the further obstacles 
to her union with his own son, This invasion of ecclesiastical 
rights, for clearly selfish ends, lost for him the confidence of many 
of his supporters in Germany. But once more the pope, this time 
Clement V1. (1342-1352), by the unreasonableness of his demands, 
and by his plots to set up a rival emperor, Charles TY., saved Louis 
from ruin and assured to him the loyalty of his subjects 
until his death, a few years later, The partisan contests 
which the Avignonese pontiffs had so long maintained against the 
emperor seemed to end in the triumph of the pope, but really 
weakened the hold which the papacy had upon the respect of man- 
kind. 
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Meanwhile Hurope was groaning under the burdens laid upon it 


see passed all precedent. When it was intimated to Clem- 
soon pores ent VI. that he was putting forth unheard-of claima, he 
replied that his predecessors did not know how to be pope. But his 
tyranny was made possible by the success with which popes, aided 
by monarchs who used their interference in order to obtain pre- 
ferment for favorites, hud for over a century been transmuting pre- 
tensions into rights. The multiplied reservations of ecclesiastical 
offices, oven of bishoprics and parishes, which were bestowed upon 
unworthy persous by the popes, or given to persons alrendy pos- 
sessed of lucrative places; the claim of the first-fruits, or annate— 
a tribute from new holders of benefices—and the levying of bur- 
densome taxes upon all ranks of the clergy, especially those of the 
lower grades, were among the methods resorted to for replenish- 
ing the papal coffers, The effect of these various forms of eccle- 
siastical oppression was the greater when it was known that the 
wealth thus gained went to support at Avignon an extremely lux- 
urious and profligate court, the boundless immorality of which has 
been vividly depicted by Petrarch, an eye-witness 

In England there had long been a growing spirit of resistance, 
which was naturally quickenod now that the papacy had become 
Resistanosin the instrament of France. Two important statutos of 
Hawiand. —-Rdward TL. were the consequence—the statute of pro- 
ami. visors, which devolved on the king the right to fill 
the Church offices that had been reserved to the pope, and tho 
statute of priemunire, which forbade subjects to bring, 
by direct prosecution or appeal, before any foreign tri- 
bunal, a cause which fell under the king’s jurisdiction. These meas- 
ures were followed, a few years after, by a refusal to recognize the 
papal claims, which were based on the homage rendered to Inno- 
cent Il, by King Jobn, and to pay the tribute of one thousand 
marks which he had promised. The papacy was no sooner rid of 
one antagonist, Louis, than it was threatened in another quarter. 
‘The King of France was no longer able to protect his ecclesiastical 
ally even from the robber bands which preyed on the country. 

In Italy the outlook was still worse. Ever since the removal of 
‘cm orm the papacy to Avignon, Rome had been distracted by 
a fouds of leading families which built for themselves strong- 

“holds in the city. In 1847 the Romans, fired by the 
enthusiast Rienzi, had sought to restore Roman liberty under the 
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ancient republican forms. people awoke from their 
ee a eee 


efforts of Cardinal Albornoz, who was a soldier as well as an ec- 
clesiastic, Moved by the condition of his temporal do- 
mains, Urban Y. left Avignon amid the cries of his 
grief-stricken cardinals : “Oh, wicked pope! ob, impious father! 


the pope should come back to Rome. Gregory XI. no 
longer heeded the outeries of his cardinals, but listened 
to the exhortations of St. Catherine, a Dominican devotee, whose 
ascoticism aud devotion gave her such authority that she could 
offer her counsels to a pontiff. In 1877 he returned to Rome, where 
he died a year later, with the enemies of the papacy still unsub- 
duod. ‘Thus ended the Babylonian captivity. 
Of the twenty-three cardinals who at that time constituted tho 
sacred college, sixteen were at Rome when Gregory XI. died. Their 
movements were closely watched, lest they should escape 
heer «at to Avignon and elect another pope subservient to French 
‘4 interests. Both the Italians and the two factions of the 
French—the Limousins and the Gallicans—who hated each other 
bitterly, were frightened into unanimity by the rising tumults, 
and chose Prignano, Archbishop of Bari. The Limousius, in pro- 
posing one who, although an Italian, owed his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment to the Cardinal of Limoges, thought to find in him a servant, 
but soon realized that they had set over themselves « rude and self- 
willed master. Urban VI, the new pope, as a monk rigid 
and upright, showed himself not in the least cautious 
or politic, and he soon alienated the French cardinals by personal 
affronts and crade attempts at reform. Their feelings were still 
more embittered when they learned that he had no intention to 
return to Avignon. They retired to Anagni, where, 
jue’ having declared the election of Urban invalid, on the 
Gri vind ground that it was procured by violence, they choso 
Robert of Geneva (Clement VIL, 1378-1894), a man 
Who possessed those qualities of leadership which Urban so griev- 
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ously Incked. The two Italian members of the college gave in 
their adhesion to Clement. Urban, deserted by all, proceeded to 
create twenty-eight new cardinals There were now two sacred 
colleges, and therefore the death of either pope could not put an 
end to the strife, Political enmities determined the position of 
each European nation with regard to the rival claimants of the 


the papacy, and, therefore, England gave her obedience to Urban. 
Scotland hated England, and Flanders hated France ; hence the 
former revered Clement, the latter, Urban. In like manner, po- 
litical motives brought Naples, Castile, and Aragon to the side of 
the French pope, and Germany, Hungary, and the northern king- 
doms to the side of the Italian. Thus was Europe divided, and the 
great schism begun. 

‘The cause of Urban seemed to be that of Italy, and it wax 
an Italian band, led by Alberigo da Barbiano, which conquered 
Clement’s Breton mercenaries and forced him to retire to Naples, 
whenco he soon sailed away to Avignon. Urban proceeded to de~ 
pose the Neapolitan queen, Joanna, who adhered to his rival, and 
declared the kingdom forfeited to Charles of Durazzo, an heir of 
Charles the Lame bya collateral branch. In opposition to him, 
Joanna adopted, with the sanction of Clement, Louis of Anjou, 
who was descended from the daughter of the same king. Urban 
blindly sought to win the fairest cities which belonged to the Ne- 
apolitan kingdom for his worthless nephew, Francesco Prignano, 
and when the now victorious Charles resisted his demands, the pope 
determined upon the ruin of the king, that he might set Francesco 
on the throne. This shameless nepotism prevented him from rec- 
ognizing Ladislas as the successor of Charles, and there- 
fore opened the way for the reassertion of the Angevin 
claims. The aggrandizement of his family, not the cause of Italy 
or the true interests of the papacy, absorbed his attention. His 
cruelty to his cardinals made him hated and distrusted of all, and 
yet men adhered to his cause for the reason that he stood between 
them and a pope subservient to France. 

Boniface IX, Urban’s successor, had none of his learning and 
little of his piety ; but he was affable, sagacious, and what was es- 
Bonituce 1x. pecially needful, he possessed the instincts of a states- 
(ete, man. He immedistely recognized Ladislas as King of 
va. Naples ; he brought the States of the Church together 
by appointing as vicars of the pope the nobles who had power in 
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their cities ; and in Rome ho laid the foundations of papal sover- 
cignty. But as a pope, Boniface had one vice which could not be 
stoned for, even by the purity of his private fe. Not satisfied 
with the vast sums which he gained by the jubilees of 1390 and 
1400, he revorted to shameless simony. The members of his court 
defended the practice on the ground that the pope could commit 
no sin. 

But the schism had already entered upon a new phase. Ear- 
nest men in Franco and England began to inquire where Iny the 
cause of the evil, and what could be done to put an end to the dis- 
orders it had wrought. The spectacle of rival popes—Clement rest- 
ing in inglorious ease at Avignon, Urban heading a partisan war- 
fare in Italy—each imprecating curses on the other, stirred up 

Wyeclif to declare that the very papal office was poison- 

ous to the Church. The English nation was so united 
in their resistance to ecclesiastical encroachments that this cham- 
pion of civil and kingly authority against papal claims could utter 

such words without fear, When, a few years later, Boni- 

face tried to carry his schemes of extortion into Magland, 
his attempt was met by still more stringent statutes. 

In France, as early as 1380, the University of Paris began its 
efforts to hoal the schism. Ttabandoned the project of summoning 

‘sin ettore # General council as impracticable, and advocated the plan 
ihn the of abdication. But almost insuperable difficulties hin- 

dered the success of any scheme that could be devised. 
‘There were two popes, each believing himself to be the true suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and therefore the fountain of all spiritual 
power, from whom prelates and councils derived their authority. 
Gathered about them were two sacred colleges, the members of 
which defended respectively the pontiff whom they had elected, 
because, in caso he was no pope, they were no cardinals, Each 
party had its adheronts among tho nations of Europe, and the na- 
tions were then in a state of chronic warfare. To persuade or to 
compel the rival popes to abdicate was almost impossible, because 
even if they were willing to lay down their offices, each would fear 
lost, after he had resigned, the other would refuse to copy his ex- 
ample. Nor could the nations, separated as they were by mutual 
distrust, join in any consistent policy or method of dealing with 
the pontifis whom they severally supported. And yet, notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the Paris theologians urged upon the 
French court the necessity of inviting or forcing Clement to re- 
sign, hoping that the nations attached to Boniface would pursue 


majority of them to call for such a step. It soon became 
evident that 80 stanch a belicver in papal supremacy and one so 
well versed in the canon Jaw as Benedict was, had in mind no way 
of healing the schism except by the universal recognition of him- 
self as the true vicar of Christ. He would not yield, even when, 


In the meantime, Boniface IX. had contented himself with mak- 
ing pious professions in order to stave off an analogous procedure 
against himself, and had been steadily pursuing his own political 
aims. The madness of the French king and the strife betwoen 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans made tho policy of France 
waver, and soon, a reaction having set in, the nation returned to 
Benedict's obedience. On the death of Boniface and 
of his successor, Innocent VIL, no progress toward an 
agreement having been made, all parties became weary of the strife 
and determined to bring it speedily to an end. To accomplish this 
object was the sole duty which the Roman cardinals most solemnly 
enjoined upon the venerable and pious man, Gregory XIL, whom, in 
1406, they elected pope. France, spurred on again by the persiat- 

ent demands of the university, was gradually cutting off 
xiang the power of Benedict over the French Church. There 
‘Gwe XT. vas no time to be lost. It was arranged that the popes 
should meet at Savona, there to heal the disorders that afflicted the 
Church. But now Ladielas began to tremble for the safety of his 
crown, which would be put in jeopardy if by chance the French 
pope should be victorious, He sought to throw obstacles in tho 
way of the conference, The nephew of Gregory whispered suspi- 
cions of treachery. Europe beheld these two old men, each claim- 
ing to be the vicar of Christ, each afraid that the other was foment- 
ing some plot for his destruction, advancing toward one another 
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slowly, and with great trepidation. The place cr rear tepeeaal 
peatedly Grogry woald go to ther that Lucca, 
while Benedict was at Spezzin on the const, ‘One, like a land 
animal, refused to approach the shore; the other, like a fish, would 
not leave the sea” Suddenly Gregory publicly disclaimed any in- 
tention to abdicate, and created four new cardinals, His old car- 
dinals fled to Piga, and appealed to a general council, 

In France the Paris University again raised its voice. Tho 
king, influenced by its arguments, threatened to take up a neutral 
‘The eartioats POBition. This step Benedict met by excommunicating 
eailacoonctl: those who should withdraw from his obedience, The 
bras pli aed nee haere arth wana trey er 
itself publicly torn in pieces, and the proclamation of neutrality 
was sent forth. Benedict fled to Perpignan, in the territories of 
Aragon. The cardinals of both popes then united in summoning a 
general council, to be held in Pisa the following year. 


OHAPTER II. 


THE REFORMING COUNCILS: THE CHURCH AND THE PAPACY TO 
‘THE ACCESSION OF PIUS IL, (1400-1458), 


A council had been summoned, but men long accustomed to 
papal absolutism were in doubt as to what authority such a body 
‘theory of the WOUld possess. Many of the more conservative theolo- 
pass we: gians sought to find a warrant for its action in provis- 

ions of the canon law. The Gallicans, under the lead of 
Gerson and D'Ailly, went beyond them, holding up the principle 
of the supremacy of the Church and of its councils, and endeavor- 
ing to set proper limits to the power of the pope. Gerson, like 
Oceam, maintained that the Church has its real unity in Christ, 
who is its head. In the Church, the mystical body established by 
him, is vested the power and right, which neither the provisions of 
the canon law nor the decrees of the pope can invalidate, to take 
the measures necessary to bring schism to an end. If the vicar 
who symbolizes its outward unity is dead, or has forfeited the alle- 
giance of the faithful, the Church may, not only on the authority of 
the cardinals, but also on that of a prince or of any other Christian, 
call s general council, to procure a true and sole vicar. Noris this 
ull that may be done. Should the public peace and safety require 
it, the vicar may be resisted, and even deposed and deprived of all 
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ecclesiastical rank. The aim of Gerson, D’Ailly, and their asso- 


. Such ideas would win for the council the moral support 
of those who discerned in the inordinate power of the papacy the 
source of the many evils that afflicted the Church. But the great 
fomnciot assemblage which began its sessions at Pisa, on March 
Pies. 25, 1409, did not represent: all the nations which pro- 
feesed the Catholic faith. Of the more powerful monarchs the King 
‘of Spain still supported Benedict, while Ladislas, and Rupert, who 
‘was Wenzel's competitor for the throne of the empire, clung toGreg- 
ory a8 a political necessity. It was the first duty of the members 
of the council to heal the schism. This they attempted to do by 
decreeing the union of the two sacred colleges, and by deposing 
Gregory and Benedict as notorious schiamatics, perjurers, and 
heretics’ Many of the delegates wished now to proceed to the re- 
form of the Church in “‘head and members,” in order that an end 
might be put to ecclesiastical corruption, and that those abuses of 
the papal power which had become so flagrant during the captivity 
and the schism might be checked. But there were others, and these 
constituted the majority, who doubted the right of the esuncil te 
take any further action except under the headship of the pope yet’ 
to be elected. The leaders of this party were the cardinals, who 
were anxious to stay the liberal movement lest it might become 
revolutionary. They promised that whoever of them should be 
chosen would prevent the council from being dissolved until a sat- 
isfactory reformation of the universal Church should have been 
accomplished. Then they united in the choice of Peter Philargi, 
the aged Cardinal of Milan. As soon as the new pope, Alexander 
¥., had ascended the throne, many members of the council seemed 
wholly absorbed in seeking benefices, which his reckless prodigal- 
ity was ever ready to bestow. He put off the reforming party with 
a few unimportant concessions, and, with specious promises to 
alg ofthe call another council, soon after dismissed the assembly. 

The flattering hopes with which ita sessions had opened 
had been disappointed. Its measures were the result of impulse, 
and not of that mature deliberation which was required by the ex- 
igency. Such was the comment of Gerson, Moreover, the schism 
still continued, with three popes instead of two in the field. Alox- 
ander fell completely under the influence of Baldassare Cossa, the 
Jegate at Bologna, a man who was first a pirate, then a student, 
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and finally so successful a papal extortioner that he was rewarded 
by Boniface IX. with a cardinal’s hat. This ecclesiastic, surpassed 
by few in the number of crimesof which he was accused, possessed 
0 much political power that he was soon called to fill 
20777, 41 46 vacant chair of St. Peter, and to defend it against 
tho attacks of Ladislas, But tho tempest of Italian politics was too 
much for even John XXIIL, and he was obliged to call upon Sigis- 
Comet ot mund, King of the Romana, for help, and to consent to 
Cramancs his proposal to summon a general council. The pope 
regarded it a of the utmost importance that the council should 
be held in a place where he had more power than the emperor, but 
he made the fatal mistske of trusting the matter tc the prudence 
of his legates. They yielded to the demands of Sigismund, and 
selected Constance, an imperial city. John was now obliged to 
send forth the summons to the council, which was to meet on No- 
vember 1, 1414; but he still cherished the hope of being able to 
control it when once it had come together. The failure of the 
Council of Pisa to accomplish the work set before it made earnest 
mon keenly alive to the need of putting an end to the abuses in the 
administration of the Church, and of finding an instant and effect- 
ual remedy for the long schism which endangered its union. 
Moreover, in Bohemia there was a formidable religious movement, 
Jed by John Huss and others, and stimulated by the writings of 
Wyclif—a movement that threatened to result in the establishment 
of anew and powerful sect. On the Eastern borders of Burope 
hovered the Turkish invader, and in the Christian countries of the 
‘West strife and confusion prevailed, The council which gathered 
at Constance during the last weeks of 1414, and was not dissolved 
until April, 1418, was the most brilliant and imposing of the coclo- 
siastical assemblies of the middle ages. If the number of 
present was not so large as at some other great synods of the 
Church, this difference was more than made up by the multitude 
of inferior clergy, of doctors and of jurists, and by the unexampled 
array of sovereigns and nobles The pope and Sigismund were 
both present, each with a numerous and dazzling retinue of officers 
and attendants. A throng of not less than fifty thousand people, 
drawn by official obligation, curiosity, the desire of gain or of 
pleasure, flowed into the city of Constance to witness the doings of 
the council. The sessions hnd just begun, when John came into 
jem xxi, collision with the reform party, under the leadership 
toves of D'Ailly, now a cardinal Tt was the pope's purpose ta 
procure a confirmation of the acts of the Pisan Council, which 
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deposed Benedict and Gregory, and made provision for tho clec~ 
tion of his predecessor. Thus his own position would be strength- 
ened and he would be enabled to proceed against them as anti- 
popes Having got this dangerous matter out of the hands of the 
council, he would then try to occupy the remainder of its sittings 
with tho heresies of Huss and Wyclif, snd by a few concossions 
baflle all serious attempts at reform. In opposition to this plan, 
D/Ailly maintained that only so far as a council really represents: 
the universal Church, which alone cannot err, is it freed from the 
danger of falling into error, and that for this renson, although the 
assembly at Pisa is with probability believed to have been such a 
council, yet it is possible that it did err, as other such assemblies 
havo erred, if we may credit the statements of the learned. More- 
over, any ratification of its acts would only tend to ahake tho belief 
in its authority, and, besides, make it harder to bring the schism 
to an end, It was evident that the party represented by D’Ailly 
wished to leave the council free to negotiate with Benedict and with 
. Soon after, a lotter came from Grogory, offering to abdi- 

cate, if hia two rivals would do the same. It was now suggested 
by Cardinal Philaster that John, in imitation of the good shepherd 
who lays down his life for the sheep, should resign, and it was as- 
sorted that for the sake of the peace and union of the Church ho 
could be compelled to take this stop. In the meantime the reso- 
lution to vote by nations had crushed the design of the pope to 
control the assembly through the numerical preponderance of Ital- 
ian prelates. The situation of John began to be critical. Terri- 
fied by rumors of accusations about to be presented against him, 
he solemnly promised, upon his oath, to abdicate in cuse Gregory 
and Benedict would also resign. In order to avoid carrying this 
promise into offect, he fled to Schaffhausen, which lay in tho tor- 
ritory of his friend, Frederick of Austria. The council, lest the 
pope's action might be taken to invalidate its authority, promul~ 
gated a decree which read thus: ‘The Synod of Constance, regu- 
larly assombled in the Holy Ghost, forming « universal council and 
representing the militant Church, has its authority immediately 
from God, and everyone, the pope included, is bound to obey it 
in what pertains to the faith, and to the extirpation of schism, and 
Deposition ot the reformation of the Church in head and members.” 
SHE Tt wns not long before Frederick submissively made his 
peace with Sigismund, and the pope, having fallen into the hands 
of the council, was, on May 29, 1415, deposed from office. Shortly 
afterwards Grogory resigned. But Bonedict was obstinate, and 
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when ‘ions with him had proved fruitless, and he was 
deserted by all except the single town of Pefiscola in Spain, he 
was formally deposed. While the council was thus engaged in 
ending the schism, it was nlso engaged in putting down 
Sad heresy with a relentless determination. Sigismund had 
been anxious that Huss, the leader of the new movement in Bo- 
hemia, should come to Constance and bring his cause before the 
representatives of the Church. Huss consented to do so, appa- 
rently looking upon the council not asa judicial body before 
which he was going to be arraigned and tried, but as a great assem- 
bly in whose presence he might vindicate himself against the accu- 
sations of his enemies. The emperor then gave hima safe-conduct, 
which enjoined upon all lords and magnates to permit him without 
molestation to go and return, Despite this, not long after he ar- 
rived in Constance, he was thrown into prison. Sigismund was at 
first angry at such o flagrant violation of his safe-conduct, but the 
determined attitude of the council led him to give way. It was 
difficult to find any statements of Huss which, in the sense in which 
they were intended by him, could be declared heretical. The coun- 
cil, however, could plant itself on the ground that he disowned the 
authority of the Church, and acknowledged no authority as final ex- 
cept the Scriptures, as he understood them. Moreover, his ethical 
theory of the foundation of the right of rulers, lay or ecclesiastic, 
to govern, a theory in which he followed Wyclif, excited sincere 
alarm. The leaders of the reform party were ready to pull an of- 
fending pope from his throne, butthey were wedded to the doctrine 
of hierarchical authority. They felt it the more necessary, there- 
fore, to mark the limits of the reform which they aspired to achieve. 
The violent, mob-like deportment of the council contrasted vory 
unfavorably with the noble serenity and self-possession of their vic- 
tim. When his sentence was being read, Huss turned and fixed his 
eyes upon Sigismund. The blush that overspread the king’s face 
disclosed the verdict of his conscience, that he ought to have kept 
faith even with a heretic, Huss was burned in July, 1415, and his 
friend and disciple, Jerome of Prague, one year later, 

Thus far the council had proceeded with vigor and unanimity, 
But political animosities began to aggravate the difficulties which 
Croiceots beset all essays at reform. Bngland and France were 
ee at war. Sigismund, having sought in vain to mediate, 
allied himself to England, and thus lost the “truly international 
place” which he had previously held in the council. Movementa 
within the body itself were equally destructive to its efficioncy. Ger- 
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son, by his persistence in urging the condemnation of Petit, who, 
after the assassination of the Duke of Orleans, had written a book 
in defence of tyrannicide, lost his influence over the assembly, 
D/Ailly became the leader of the cardinals and the defender of 
Let a nde ential i CON iti rea gar He 
sought to hasten the election of a pope, leat the raorniog reise 
the council should become revolutionary. The Germans, and at 
first the English, warned by what took place at Pisa, were anxious 
that the reformation of the Church in“ head and members” should 
precede the papal election, But their movements were regarded 
with suspicion by the French, the Spaniards, and the Italians, The 
cardinals, taking advantage of this national jealousy, forced the 
liberal party from one compromise to another, until they won from 
Sigismund his consent to the election of a new pope. A decree was 
then adopted which forbade certain papal extortions and provided 
for the frequent assembling of general councils. All otherreformsa 
were left to be carried out by the pope, with the assistance of the 
council then in session, or with the aid of deputies from the na- 
tions On November 11, 1417, Otto Colonna was chosen, and took 
Falureot the name of Martin V. The new pope soon showed his 
‘hecounell: real attitude toward the reforming movement. He sunc- 
tioned the abuses on which the Roman court had flourished dur- 
ing the reign of John XXII, and, before the council was dissolved, 
asserted the papal supremacy in terms which contradicted the doc- 
trine of conciliar authority, which had been solemnly promulgated 
in its fourth and fifth sessions. The members of the council, 
wearied by their long-continued and apparently futile labors, were 
in no mood to withstand the schemes or pretensions of the pope, 
‘They satisfied themselves with a decree embodying a few reforms 
upon which they were all united, and voted to leave the rest to be 
arranged in concordats with the several nations Martin, having 
bestowed upon them plenary absolution, which was to extend un- 
til death, dissolved the assembly. The substantial failure of this 
council to achieve reforms which thoughtful and good men every- 
where deemed indispensable was a proof that some more radical 
means of reformation would have to be found. 

Martin had resened the papacy from the dangers which threat- 
ened it at Constance, and he now undertook to restore its lost pres- 
‘trntiein tige. He revived the pontifical authority in the papal 
Yohei. states and brought a new prosperity to Rome. In France 
he recovered those prerogatives of the Roman see which had been 
taken away by the royal ordinances of 1418, But in England his 
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passionate denunciation of the statutes of provisors and premu- 
nire were not heeded. He reluctantly assembled a general council 
at Pavia, in obedience to the decree adopted at Constance, and 
then, having transferred it to Sienna, and fomented divisions among 
the few that were present, procured its dissolution. The ascend~ 
eney of the Catholic Church wns seriously endangered in another 
quarter, The destruction of Huss and Jerome of Prague had sent 
a thrill of indignation through the greater portion of the Bohemian 
people. Underlying the movement of which Huss was the principal 
author was a mingled national and religious feeling. The Hussite 
reforms, and especially the demand for the cup, which in the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament had long beon withheld from the 
laity, were supported by the Slavic population, but ware opposed by 
the Germans. The Council of Constance and Martin V. resolved to 
suppress the rising heresy by force. Bohemia was a constituent 
part of the German empire, and therefore to Sigismund wasallotted 
the task of conquering the Bohemian heretics, who were called 
Utraquists, because they partook of the communion in both kinda, 
‘There soon arose in Bohemia a powerful party which went far 
beyond the Utraquists in their doctrinal innovations and in antipa- 
thy to the Church of Rome. The Tuborites, us they were styled, 
rejected transubstantiation ; they appealed to the Bible as alone 
authoritative, and refused to submit to the docisions of the popes, 
of the councils, or of the Fathera. Opposition only turned their 
enthusiasm into fanaticism. In Ziska, the most noted of their lead- 
ers, they found a general of fierce and stubborn bravery; and under 
his guidance the force of the Hussites became well-nigh irresistible. 
Tn 1420 tho moderate Utraquists, or Calixtines, embodied their be- 
liefs in the celebrated Four Articles of Prague. They provided that 
the word of God should freely be preached, that the sacraments 
should be administered in both kinds, that priests and monks 
should be divested of their worldly goods, and that a strict Churely 
discipline should be maintained. The Utraquists and Taborites 
viewed each other with mutual suspicion, and would unite only on 
tho occurrence of a crisis involving danger to both. ‘The erusndos, 
undertaken by the authority and at the command of the Church, 
filled Bohemia with the horrors of war ; but they wholly failed to 
subdue the heretics, who laid aside their own feuds to confront the 
common enemy, It was a conviction of the futility of these efforts 
counctot Which prompted men to urge Martin to summon the 
Gs Council of Basel. By the advice of Cardinal Julian Ce- 
sarini, the papal legate, who had shared the disastrous overthrow 
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SR and his successor, Eugenius 
on-uon, I¥s. became alarmed at this dangerous activity of the 
council. His attempts to procure its dissolution were re- 

sisted by Cesarini, and were met on the part of the council by a re- 
affirmation of the doctrines of Constance, and a declaration that the 
synod then assembled at Basel could not be dissolved, transferred, 
or prorogued without ita own consent. In order to avoid the na- 
tional jealousies which had hindered the work at Constance, the 
council formed itself into four committees, the members of which 
were takon in equal proportions from the various ranks of the clergy 
and doctors of the law who represented each nation, The negotia- 
tions with tho Bohemians were successful. Having first carefully 
obtained abundant guarantees for their personal safety, and solemn 
pledges that they should have a full and free hearing, the Utra- 
quist delegates, representative of both the leading parties, the 
Calixtines and Tuborites, presented themselves at Basel. After 
long consultations, and the sending of an embassy from the coun- 
cil to Bohemia, the Hussites obtained certain concessions, which 
were set forth in a document termed the “Compactata.” In them 
the articles of Prague were so modified as to preserve, as far as 
possible, the authority of the Churchand of the hierarchy. Sucha 
‘beteatat the Compromise could only tend to divide the Calixtines and 
‘Tabor. the Taborites into mutually hostile camps. An armed 
conflict ensued, in which the Tuborites were thoroughly vanquished, 
Thenceforth the power remained in the hands of the Utraquists, 
who were desirous of approaching as nearly to the doctrines and 
rites of the Catholic Church in other countries as their convictions 
would allow. The successful issue to which the council had thus 
brought the Bobemian question won for it the adherence of the 
princes of Europe, and onabled it to compol Eugonius (in Docom- 
ber, 1433) to acknowledge its lawfulness in spite of his own bull of 
Kegotatons dissolution. The negotiations to bring about the union 
wikis of the Greek and Latin Churches plunged the pope and 
(Chureh, the council into a new quarrel. The Eastern emperor 
was willing to treat with whichever party could the more power- 
fully influence Western monarchs to join in a crusade against the 
‘Turks, who were threatening Constantinople, The dominant party 
at Basel regarded the counter-negotiations of Eugenius as a defi- 
ance of the conciliar authority. From this time many of the re- 
forms which they undertook were designed to cripple the power of 
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the pope. They abolished all papal reservations, and all thove fees 
which were customarily paid both before and after ecclesiastical 
appointments, Nor were they content with depriving the pope of 
the largest portion of his revenues. They so changed the method 
of papal elections as to subject him completely to the authority of 
councils. But their obstinate persistence in appointing Avignon 
as the place for the proposed conference with the Greeks caused 
more moderate members of the council to publish a decree in 
wor of Florence or Udine. Tho pope forthwith turned the schism 
to his own advantage, confirmed the decree of the minority, and 
called the Council of Ferrara. The Greeks, after some wavering, 
‘ sass, Wore won over by the papal emissaries. The council 
sor frat met at Ferrara, and was a year later transferred to 
Florence. The debates on doctrinal differences, especially on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, and the addition by the Latins of 
“filioque” to the Nicene formula, threatened to be interminable, 
The Greek emperor, John Paleologus, was anxious to complete the 
union, so that he might obtain the fulfilment of some at least of 
the promises of assistance which had flattered his hopes, Urged on 
by him, the Greeks consented to subscribe to statements of doc- 
trine whose phrassology was sufficiently comprehensive to shelter 
their own beliefs, and fo a declaration of the primacy of the pope 
“saving all the righta and privileges” of the four patriarchs of the 
East. Eugenius in turn promised to maintain, for the defence of 
Constantinople, two galleys and three hundred soldiers. This was 
all that the emperor could procure to offer to his people, who were 
indignant at his base desertion of orthodoxy. The prestige which 
the popes gained from this affair was increased when, ono after 
another, the remaining sects of the Hast made a show of submis- 
sion. 

A few days after the Council of Ferrara opened, the prelates 
who had remained at Basel under the presidency of D'Allemand 
neimme suspended Bugenius as contumacious, and declared that 
Russet the administration of the papacy devolved upon the 

synod there assembled. The more powerful nations of 
Europe deprecated these extreme measures of the council, as well 
as the acts of retaliation to which the pope had resorted. Charles 
VIL of France hastened to adopt such of the reforms enacted at 
Basel as would free the French Church from papal interference and 
extortion. Accordingly, in July these decrees were embodied in 
the Pragmatic Sanction, drawa up at the Synod of Bourges. Ger- 
many pursued the same course, The Church was declared neutray 
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went to Rome as an envoy, he became reconciled to Eugenius, 
and promised to be as valuable a friend of papal pretensions ns 
he bad net are an active and formidable enemy. It was 
largely as a result of his offorts that, in return for a vague con- 
firmation of the rights of the national Church, the obedience of 

Germany was restored to the dying pope, on February 7, 
of 1447. Nicholas V. was not slow to reap the fruits of 
this triumph. The Concordat of Vienna abandoned tho 
reforms of Basel, and hardly left to the German Church those lib- 
erties which Martin bad granted to it at Constance. When the ju- 
bile yoar of 1450 came, and the pope beheld the thousands of pil- 
grims flocking to Rome, he could reflect with gratitude on the fact 
that the papney had survived the schism and the reforming coun- 
cils, and that now it seemed to be regaining its ancient position 
and influencs in Europe. It was the purpose of Nicholas to give 
strength and stability tothe papal power. He erected fortresses in 
the lands of the Church and strengthened the walls of the capital. 
He adorned not only Rome, but also other cities, with magnificent 

i He made a vast collection of manuseripts, and thus laid 
the foundation of the Vatican library. Aza patron of meu of lee 
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ters he vied with Cosimo de’ Medici and Alfonso of Naples. In ac. 
cordance with his plan, “Rome was to be a missionary of culture 
to Europe, and so was to disarm suspicion and regain prestige.” 
But Rome, for which he had done so much, almost broke out into 
open rebellion against him. The last two years of his pontificate 
were embittered by his melancholy reflections ou the capture of 
Constantinople, and his own ineffectual attempts to unite the West 
in a crusade against the Turk, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE PAPACY IN THE LAST HALF OF THE FIP. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


‘Tue Germans were inclined to look upon the crusade as a mere 
pretext for filling the coffers of the Roman court. They asked: 
“Why do we rob our children of bread that we may fight the Turk 
when the chief pontiff spends the treasure of St Poter on stonos 
and mortar?" ‘Their enthusiasm was not aroused by the appeals 

mixer, Of Calixtus IIL, in whose mind there was a measure of 
146-1498, the old crusading zeal, mingled with a blind affection 
for his nephews, Of these two rival impulses the first did little 
harm to the infidel, while the second, by raising Roderigo Borgia, 
the future Alexander VL, to the cardinalate, wrought great mis- 
chief in the Church. 

Ever since the death of Eugenius, Mineas Sylvius had been 
plying the princes and prelates of Germany with inducements to 

become supporters of the Roman see. He had turned 
Tet. his back upon his past life, except that ho rotained his 
fondness for literature. He had taken orders, had been made a 
bishop, and then a cardinal. And now, upon the death of Calix- 
tus, he was exalted to the office thus left vacant. As Pius IL, he 
repudiated that defence of conciliar authority which, as Alneas 
Sylviug, the partisan of Basel, he had framed, and he launched the 
anathemas of the Church against any who should presume to appeal 
from the Roman pontiff to a future council. Pins refused to in- 
yolve the papacy in the dynastic quarrels of Europe, He pursued 
the safe policy of recognizing as monarchs those who actually held 
the power, at the same time that he reserved for adjudication the 
rights of the claimants. But this course could not satisfy the 
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French King, Louis XZ, who had abolished the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion in the hope that Pius would aid him in winning Naples for the 
house of Anjou. Finding himself deceived, Louis took revenge 
upon the pope by renewing its provisions. 

No one saw more clearly than Pius that the military power of 
the Turks threatened the safety of Europe. But it was not far- 
seeing statesmanship alone which impelled him to urge on a cru- 
sade. He sought by it to restore the prestige of the papacy, and 
thus to be able to overwhelm the Bohemian king, Podiebrad, who 
had resisted his attempts to break down the compucts. When all 
other resources were of no avail, he resolved, feeble as he was, to 
put himself at the head of a crusading army. But he lived only 
Jong enough to reach the shores of the Adriatic and to gaze upon 
the fleot of his Venetian allies. 

National rivalries and the ambition of princes had thwarted 
every attempt of the popes to mould Europe into « confederacy to 
confront the common foe. These repeated failures show that tho 
moral force of the papacy as an international power was hopelessly 
undermined. The Roman court was not slow to recognize the 
growing weakness of its position. But even so upright 9 pontiff as 
Paul IL could do little to gain for it new strength. In 
Italy he sought to promote order throughout the papal 
domains, and to stand aloof from the intrigues of the surrounding 
princes. He loved splendor, but refused to thrive on extortion. 
He dosired to live at peace with all men, and yet he did not hesitate 
to plunge Europe into war in order to overwhelm the heretical King 
of Bohemia. 

Sixtus IV. revived the project of a crusade, only to learn that 
religious feelings and motives had little sway over the hearts of 
sixtusty., men. He felt that he could no longer look to the na- 
Wi-14% tions of Europe for obedience, nor even for protection 
against the restless adventurers and ambitious princes who continu~ 
ally threatened the papal states He sought to give strength to 
the papacy, not by reforming it and thus recovering something of 
its ancient moral power, but by giving it a position beside the 
principalities of Italy, and by enriching his relatives with lands and 
other possessions that they might support it. His fierce energy 
would brook no opposition. When the Medici threw obstacles in 
the way of the aggrandizement of his nephew, Girolamo Riario, he 
was so eager to overthrow them that he uttered only feeble protests 
in condemnation of the plot against the lives of Julian and Lorenzo. 
Julian was assassinated on the steps of the altar during the cele- 
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bration of high mass; but the conspiracy failed, and those who 
oie took part in it resived summary vengeance a the bands 


Lorenzo, laid the city under an interdict, and joined the King of 
Naples in making war upon it, The diplomacy of the great Floren- 
tine citizen soon deprived Sixtus of his royal ally; and that event, 
together with the capture of Otranto, in 1480, by the Turks, foreed 
him to accept a merely formal submission from Florence. In 
order to gain Ferrara for his nephew he first united with Venice 
in a war against its duke; but, alarmed at the dangers with 
which the continued hostility of the Italian League threatened 
him, he forsook his Venetian allies, and excommunicated them for 
not making peace at his bidding. Little regard was paid to this 
act, and the failure of the pope to gain any advantage in the con- 
innoone  #28t that ensued hastened his death. Innocent VIL, 
¥ilhy Wi4- after waging @ fruitless war with Naples, made an alliance 
with Lorenzo de’ Medici, and, by following his advice, 
won the title of Constant Guardian of the pence of Italy.” He re- 
ceived an annual tribute from the sultan for detaining his brother 
and rival as « prisoner at the papal court, instead of sending him 
to lead a foree against the Turks, the enemies of Christendom. 
With parental zeal, Innocent sought goodly marriage portions for 
his children, and made the halls of the Vatican resound with the 
naise of unaccustomed festivities. 
Meanwhile several momentous events had taken place in the 
West. In England the Wars of the Roses had ended with the 


aa accession of Henry VIL, of Lancaster, and his marriage 
: with Blizabeth of York. By the union of Charles VIL 
1a of France with Anne of Brittany the authority of the 


crown had been established over the last great feudatory. In 

the heirs to Castile and Aragon had been united, in 1469, by the 
marriage-bond, and their kingdom had been consolidated by the 
conquest of Granada in 1492, At this critical time Cardinal Borgia 
Aiecancer vz,, t8cended tho papal throne, under the name of Aloxan- 
i4m-108.” der VI, und pursued the same policy as Sixtus IV., but 
with more boldness and skill, and with greater good fortune. 
Under his influence the papacy sank to the level of the other Ital- 
ian principalities, and showed itself ready, like them, to sacrifice 
even the welfare of Italy for its own temporal advantage and for 
the exaltation of the Borgia family. Alexander did not shrink 
from any form of diplomatic intrigue, nor from war, nor even from 
assassination, in order to realize his purposes, He was stronger 
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than rival princes, in that he could wield those weapons of 
excommunication and interdict which had not yet become wholly 
blunted. He began his reign with astern repression of the crim- 
inal outbreaks which had grown so frequent at Rome under his 
weak predecessor. He formed a close alliance with the King of 
Naples for mutual defence against Charles VILL of France, who was 
advancing to Italy, as tho heir of the house of Anjou, to seek the 
Noapolitan crown. He besought the Sultan of Turkey to come to 
his sid. But, despite all his efforts, Charles was everywhere trium- 
phant. Florence opened her gates to him, and Savonarola, the 
great Florentine preacher, saw in him the deliverer of Italy and the 
reformer of the Church. The pope bowed before the storm, but 
ae only for a moment, He soon formed a powerful league, 
through fear of which the French monarch was obliged 

to desert his newly won kingdom. By his influence Savonarola, 
who still encouraged Florence to maintain its treaty with France, 
was brought to the scaffold asa heretic. Alexander had not been 
forgetful of his children, ‘They either received princely titles and 
domains, or, as in tho caso of Cardinal Cresar, rich benefices, The 
pope had labored to destroy the power of France in Naples; he 
now, in 1499, helped Louis XII. to establish it in Milan. His son 
Omsar, having renounced his ecclesiastical dignities, received a 
French title and the hand of a French princess, Alexander 
this opportunity to expel the petty tyrants from the cities of the 
Romagna, and to consolidate it into one great principality, held di- 
rectly from the Roman see by his son Owsaras duke. There was no 
one to interpose. Milan had fallen before the arms of Louis. 
Venice needed the pope's help to drive back the Turks. Naples, 
my with the papal sanction, was being divided between 

: France and Spain, Alexander seemed at the goa! of all 
his aima, when ho was stricken with a fover and died. The base- 
nos of his character, the sensuality of his court, and the mysterious 
murders which filled Rome with terror, gave currency to the 
stories of his enemies, which pictured him, as well as his children 
Lucretia and Cesar, as monsters of iniquity. No doubt the pope 
and his son were bad enough ; but Lucretia was probably the in- 
nocent victim of her father’s schemes, since from the time of her 
marriage with the Dake of Ferrara she was honored and beloved 
by all. 

Alexander's attention had not been given solely to Italian poli- 
tics. In virtue of the rights derived from Peter to the apostolic 
nee he had assumed to give away, “of his mere liberality,” to Spain 


resolutencss for the glory of the Church.” He firab got possession 
of thore enatles which were still loyal to Cmsar, and by his negotin- 
tions with France and Germany frightened Venice into giving up 
all the other towns except Rimini and Faenza, and then led an ex- 
pedition in person to overthrow the lords of Perugia and Bologna, 
The power of Venice still endangered the success of his plans. To 
destroy forever its ascendency in Northern Italy, he promoted the 
formation of the league of Cambrai, In this league, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain united with the pope to divide 
the dominions of Venice which were on the main-land. Julius, 
when he had thus got the Venetians into his power, would listen to 
no overtures not involving absolute submission, Ho drove them 
not only to give up the towns of the Romagna which they held, but 
also to surrender their valuable ecclesiastical privileges and their 
rights over navigation in the Gulf of Venice. Now that ho had 
gained his object, he sought to check the advancing power of the 
French. He tried to detach Ferdinand of Spain from the league 
by investing him with the kingdom of Naples, in disregard of the 
claims of France. He declared war against the Duke of Ferrara, 
the ally of Louis XIL, and in the midst of winter led an army 
against Mirandola, one of his fortresses. But the pope, unaided, 
was not strong enough to cope with the King of France. He was 
obliged to retire from his hard-won possessions in the Romagna. A 
few disaffected cardinals went over to the French side, and issued 
the summons for a council at Pisa. Julius deprived this weapon of 
its foree by convoking another council to meet at the Lateran, 
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‘warfare between the pope and the French king. The most tri- 


umphant result of papal diplomacy was the formation, in 1511, of 
the holy league between Julius, Venice, and Spain, and, later, Eng- 
land, to recover the possessions of the Church. Tt was not, how- 
ever, until Maximilian of Germany entered the confederacy that 
a the pope could rejoice in the overthrow of the power of 
the French in Italy. Florence still maintained her alli- 
ance with France, Julius resolved to break this bond by the 
restoration of the Medici, who had been exiled at the time of the 
expedition of Charles VIL This result he achieved by the help of 
Spain. The pope's obstinate determination to leave no part of his 
plans unrealized caused him to subject Italy to the influence of one 
invader after another. Julius was no less distinguished as 
a patron of art than as a warrior. He laid the foundation of St. 
Peter's Church. He summoned Michael Angelo to decorate the 
Sistino Chapel with frescos, and Raphael to adorn with beautiful 
designs the walls of the Vatican. 

When Julius was dead the Romans mourned for him as for one 
“who had enlarged the Apostolic Church, overthrown tyrants, and 
rescued Italy from the hands of the French." And yet the domi- 
nant party among the cardinals, wearied by his intense activity, by 
his violent and belligerent temper, chose for a successor the son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, John de’ Medici, who was of a kindly dis- 
position and was much more fond of literature, art, and music, than 
Teo. of political intrigue and war. Leo X. had been made car- 
wu-li@l, inal at the age of thirteen, and was pope at thirty-seven. 
‘He was free from the revolting vices which had degraded several 
of his predecessors, but was more devoted than was fitting to pro- 
fane studies, to hunting, jousting, and pageants. Sarpi, in his “His- 
tory of the Council of Trent,” after praising the learning, taste, and 
liberality of Leo, remarks with fine wit, that “he would have been 
a porfect popo if he had combined with these qualities some knowl- 
edge of the affairs of religion and a greater inclination to piety, for 
neither of which he manifested much concern.” The pope, in apiteof 
his inclination to peace, found himself obliged not only to resort to 
diplomacy, but also to arms, to protect what his predecessor had 
gained. The defeat of the French in Northern Italy, and the sue- 
cessful invasion of France by Henry VIEL of England, made Louis 
XI no longer a dangerous enemy, but he was a monarch whose 
safety was necessary to the maintenance of a proper balance of 
power between the European nations. Therefore, Leo was quite 


ee 


ready to receive the submission of the cardinals who had summoned 
ae the schismatic council, and to become reconciled to the 

monarch who had striven to overthrow Julius, his predo- 
cessor. The death of Louis brought the young and ambitious 
‘< Francis I. to the throne. The pope sought to advance 

the fortunes of his relatives by a matrimonial alliance 
with the royal family of France, At the same time, however, in 
order to strengthen his own position, he joined a European league 
whose real aim was to thwart the ambitious schemes of the French 
king. To win the support of Henry VIEL he raised Wolsey to the 
eardinalate. The triumph of Francis at Marignano obliged Leo to 
agree to a treaty with him, even at the expense of those cities on 
the north of the Romagna which the valor of Julius hadwon, But 
the pops succceded in obtaining from him the abandonment of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, for whose repeal preceding popes had 
vainly striven. This seemed to be a great victory for the papacy. 
In reality, however, although the Gallican Church was robbed of 
its libertios, the pope gained only the annats—the first year’s in- 
come of the great beneficos—while tho power of nominating to 
these places fell to the king. Moreover, the coercion that was re- 
quired to bring the parliament to register the new concordat, and 
the indignation it awakened throughout France, proved that it in- 
dicated no change in the sentiments of the nation. Leo, though 
at peace with Francis, did not hesitate to negotiate with his ene- 
mies. One of his sayings was: ‘When you have made a league 
with any prince, you ought not on that account to cease from trent- 
ing with his adversary.” The European monarchs were not much 
disturbed by his genial duplicity; but he who watched to gain 
something from every change in the political situation saw his own 
international importance rapidly dwindling, and himself obliged to 
accede to arrangements made with little consideration of his in- 
terests. The Council of the Lateran having, according to the papal 
declaration, done all that was necessary for the welfare of Christen- 
dom, was dissolved in 1517 “on the very verge of the greatest out- 
break which had ever threatened the organization of the Church.” 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION: THE REVIVAL OF 
‘LEARNING. 


Bzroze the end of the fourteenth century the scholastic move- 
ment had well nigh spent its force. It was undermined by the 
pat of ano. Teappearance of Nominalism, and especially by the teach- 
iasticim. ing of one of the most acute of all the schoolmen, Will- 
iam of Ooccam, and by his disciples. Occam taught that common 
Winkm ot o> 204N8, the names of classes, are like the signs of algebra. 
gun,e 14 They are a convenient modo of designating individuals, 

y which alone exist. Tho general notion and its name are 
both representative fictions ; and this double source of inexactitude 
shuts out the possibility of metaphysical or theological science, 
The truths of religion are directly revealed by God in the Bible 
and to the Church. So far from being capable of demonstration, 
they may stand in direct contradiction to the logical conclusions of 
what we call science. Thus the foundation of scholasticism, which 
aimed to verify the creed by philosophy, was cut away. Still more 
was done by Occam for the future in his attacks upon the claim of 
papal infallibility, and the doctrine of the power of the pope over 
kings and in temporal affairs, He was the champion of the Francis- 
can order, to which he belonged, in the contest in behalf of the 
rule of poverty, which was waged against the pontiff: He was the 
animating spirit of a group of men—one of whom was Marsilius of 
Padua—who were protected at Munich, and stood by Louis of 
Bavaria in his conflict with the Avignonese popes Occam asserted 
Doctrines op that even a general council might err; that faith might 
Occam, depart save from the souls of a few devout women ; that 
the hierarchical system might be given up, if the good of tho 
Church required it ; that a king has all the powers of an ecclesiasti- 
cal person, except such as spring from ordination, and that if an 
emergency requires it, the emperor could appoint or depose the pope. 

In his old age there was a partial reconciliation between Occam 
and Clement VL ; but it is not known that he retracted even this 
last proposition, which the pope required as the condition of grant- 
ing him absolution. Occam's influence was felt by Wyclif, and 
um affected strongly the Gallican lenders in the reforming 

councils. It oxtended still later. His principles, and 
those of his disciples, were the maxims on which the resistance of 
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Protestant princes to the authority of Rome was, to a considerable 
extent, based. Luther was a student of Occam, praises him as the 
most ingenious of the schoolmen, and derived from him his 
tion of the Lord’s Supper—a conception suggested by Occam nx a 
reasonable view, yet a3 one that furnishes an instance of the possible 
inconsistency of faith and reason. Notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary influence that went forth from Occam, he was a conscien- 
tious and orthodox believer in the dogmas of the Church. His 
whole method of discussion is scholastie, and, in theology, he added 
a third school, that of the Occamists, to the previously existi 
parties, the Thomiste and the Scotists. He was honored by his pu- 
pils with the titles of “Most Learned,” “Invincible Doctor,” etc, 
Thomas Bradwardine, for a short time before his death Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was an able mathematician, as well as phi- 
itesdeordine, losopher. His main work was in defence of the position 
10-380. "that all human holiness is exclusively tho fruit of divino 
grace. As the correlate of this view he asserted predestination. 
He was styled * Doctor Profundus.” Wyclif is among those who 
held Bradwardine in high honor. 
In the last half of the fifteenth century the logical ideas of 
Oceam were inculcated by Gabriel Biel, who was not “the last of 
a the schoolmen,” as he has often been called, but was the 
mene Inst of the very remarkable men who adhered to the 
scholastic method. As regards the papal power, he adhered to the 
position taken by the Councils of Constance and of Basel, 
In relating the history of the papacy we have noticed certain 
religious movements antagonistic to the medimval typo of Christi. 
anity. The earlier of these had for their aim the orer- 
movements. throw of the exclusive domination of the priesthood, 
deeply infected as it was with worldliness and immorality. Prom- 
inent among the sects which arose were the Albigenses, whose doc- 
trines were tinged with heresies somewhat akin to the ancient 
Manicheism, but whose lives were characterized by self-denying 
devotion and zeal for moral purity. The same general movement 
produced the Waldenses, a party not tainted with Manichmwan doc- 
trine, who denied the exclusive right of the clergy to teach the 
gospel, and who, wherever they went, kindled among the people a 
desire to read the Bible. he influence of the Spiritual Francis 
cans, and of the bands of praying men and women called Bog- 
hards and Béguines, tended in the same direction. Are 
formatory movement of a different kind was initiated by 
the Gallican theologians whom we had occasion to describe in com 
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nection with the reforming councils, They aimed to substitute for 
the papal conception of the hierarchy the idea that ecclesiastical 
authority resides in the universal Church. 

But besides the sectaries, whose existence testified tos profound 
dissatisfaction with the modimval order of things, and a deep cray- 
‘Radios ing, mingled though it was with ignorance and supersti- 
reformers, tion, for a simpler type of Christianity, and the conser- 
vative theologians whose only aim was to reform the administration 
of the Church and the morale of the clergy, there were individuals 
who are appropriately ealled radical reformers—men who in essen- 
tial points anticipated the Protestant movement. Although their 
efforts to bring in a more enlightened doctrine and a purer life 
were to a large extent ineffectual, they prepared the way for more 
successful efforts when the time for reform should fullycome, The 
most remarkable of all these reformers before the Reformation was 
Byatt John Wyclif. He was born in the year 1324. He 

< — carly won distinction at Oxford, and, after holding ser- 
eral honorable positions at the university, became doctor of theol- 
ogy. While he was warden of Canterbury Hall he was the leader 
of the secular clergy in their defence—which finally proved unsuc- 
ceseful —against the aggressions of the aspiring mendicant orders. 
In his writings he repeatedly attacked the practices of the monks, 
ng well as the doctrine of the excellence of poverty, which lay at the 
foundation of their societies, He stood forth in the character of a 
champion of civiland kingly authority against papal encroachments. 
By this attitude he not only commended himself to parliament as a 
valuable supporter of its policy, but also gained the respect and 
friendship of the king’s advisers, the great nobles, such as John of 
Gaunt, who shielded him from the attacks of the hierarchy, Thus 
Wyelif was not harmed although he boldly taught that a papal 
decree has no validity except so far as it is founded on the Script- 
ures, and that the exercise of the power to bind and loose has no 
effect save when it is conformed to the judgment of Christ. He 
urged that the clergy be forbidden to interfere with civil affairs and 
temporal authority. Despite the efforts of the churchmen, his 
ethical doctrine, that the right to hold property and to rule is for- 
feited by a disobedience to the will of God, did not excite much 
alarm. He asserted it, to be sure, simply as a speculative principle. 
But when he attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation, maintain. 
ing that the bread and wine remain unchanged, although the body 
and blood of Christ are really present, he lost the cordial support 
of many who had hitherto looked upon him with favor. His teach- 

18 
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ing was condemned and suppressed at the ity, but he was 
allowed to end his days, undisturbed, in his parish of Lutterworth. 
Wyclifs attacks upon the spiritual domination of the priesthood 
were not limited to that main support of sacerdotal power, tho 
miracle of transubstantiation. He asserted that in the primitive 
Church there were but two sorts of clergy, and was opposed to the 
‘existence of the multiplied ranks of the priesthood—popes, cardi- 
nals, patriarchs, monka, canons, etc, Ho spoke against the necessity 
of auricular confession, and doubted the scriptural warrant for the 
rites of confirmation and extreme unction. He advocated also a 
simpler form of Church worship, The incompetence of the clergy 
and their negloct of their parishes led him to send forth preachers 
who wero to go from place to place to labor wherever: there was 
need. The greatest service which he did the English people was 
his translation of the Bible, and his open defence of their right to 
read the Scriptures in their own tongue. It was Wyclif's rela~ 
tion to the politics of his day that enabled him to attack the medi- 
geval and papal Church in almost every feature which disti 

it from Protestantism, and yet to live out his daya His death did 
not seem at once to destroy the power of the movement which ho 
inaugurated. But the bold petition of the Lollards, as his follow 
ers ware called, to parliament for the reform of the Church, aroused. 
the hierarchy to take vigorous measures for their repression, It 
was not, however, until the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry Y., when 
the relations of the kings to the clergy were changed, that the per- 
secution of them began. The Lollard party gradually fell to pieces, 
and the principles of its founder gained but few adherents except 
among the poor and obscure classes, whose aspirations after social 


indirect, perhaps, yet important, upon the religious history of Bo- 
hemia. 

A movement had already begun in Bohemia, under the leader- 
sbip of Conrad of Waldhausen, who had been called from Aus- 
Boheman tia by the Emperor Charles IV. to assist in the 
reformers. form of the clergy. What Conrad's fiery zeal did for 
German population the mystical preaching of Militz did for 
Slaves, They attacked the vices of the clergy as well as of 
people. Neither of them was to be turned aside by the enmity of 
the priesthood, nor even by threats of persecution. The ideas 
which they had proclaimed were set forth more systematically in 
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tho writings of Matthias of Janow. Over against the vast system 
of rites and ordinances he placed the Bible, and the Holy Spirit in 
the heart of the believer, as sufficient to provide a rule of life. The 
reform movement was soon to acquire a national and even Eu- 
ropean significance. The writings of Wyclif had been brought 
over to the University of Prague, and had found there enthusiastic 

im. ©xpounders, At the head of this rising party stood John 
fas" Huss, who was drawn to the English reformer by their 
common zeal for the purification of the Church. In 1402 Huss was 
appointed to preach at the new Bethlehem Chapel, which had been 
founded in order that the common people might hear the word 
of God taught in their own tongue. The efforts of the reformers 
won the sympathy of the Bohemians, all the more because the re- 
formers were opposed by the Germans. Their cause was espoused 
by the king, Wenzel, whose claim to the imperial crown brought 
him into antagonism to the Bohemian hierarchy. The contest of 
the two parties led to a change in the constitution of the university, 
which gave the preponderance of power to the natives, Hence the 
German students, who had previously had control, left in a body, 
‘One result of this great exodus was the establishing of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. Huss was now made rector at Prague, and the 
nscendency of the reform party was assured. The Bohemian hie- 
rarchy, supported by papal authority, resorted to repressive meas- 
ures, Huss, however, rofused to stop preaching at the chapel, and 
appealed from the pope poorly informed to the pope better informed. 
His impassioned condemnation of the iniquitous sale of indul- 
gences called down upon him the papal excommunication. Prague 
was laid under an interdict while the heresiarch should remain 
there. He was now persuaded by the king to go into exile until 
peace should be restored. From his secure retreat he sent forth 
otters to his people and writings for the Church. Huss had less 
theological scumen than Wyelif. He agreed with the English 
reformer in advocating philosophical realism and predestination. 
Unlike him, he was to the last a believer in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He was a clear and fervid preacher. His words 
and his life manifested a heart-felt zeal for practical holiness. He 
propounded a lofty conception of the functions and duties of the 
clergy, and exalted the Scriptures above the dogmas and ordi- 
nances of the Church. In these characteristics Huss was not ex- 
celled by any other ecclosiastical reformer, before or since. After 
remaining in exile nearly two years, he readily accepted Sigis- 
mund’s invitation to appear at the Council of Constance, and there 
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to vindicate himsclf and the cause of reform before the represent. 
atives of the universal Church. It was at Constance that he met 
his death, July 6, 1415, in the manner already described. The 
execution of Huss, and, one year later, that of Jerome of Prague, | 
who shared his reforming spirit, stirred the hearts of the Bohe- 
moians to a still more fervent and determined advocacy of reform. 

‘The important place which this movement occupied for many years 

in the affairs of Europe has before been ex) 

‘There were other men, less renowned, however, than Wyclif 
and Huss, who attacked the system of medieval Christianity in 
Wet some of its principal features. Among them was John 

Weasel, a teacher of theology at several of the leading 
‘univorsitics, who clearly and earnestly set forth the doctrine of sal- 
vation by faith alone, and argued against the alleged infallibility of 
bishops and pontiffs. He avowed so many of those beliefs which 
later became the fundamental tenets of the reformers, that Luther 
declared that if he had read sooner the works of Wessel, it might 
have been plausibly said by his enemies that he borrowed every- 

avons, thing from them, Another of these men was Jerome 
1458-14 Savonarola, whose interest lay much less in doctrinal re- 
form than in the purification of morals. Born at Ferrara, and des- 
tined for the study of medicine, he became disgusted and alarmed 
at the wickedness which he beheld everywhere about him, and én- 
tered the Dominican order. His first attempts at preaching in 
Florence, whither he had gone in 1482, produced little effect upon 
the luxurious and ploasure-loving inhabitants of that city. But he 
was not daunted by this failure, As his sense of the corruption of 
society became keener, he stood forth as a preacher of righteous- 
ness and of a judgment speedily tocome, He no longer used the 
reasonings of the schools, but discoursed, as did the prophets of 
old, in the name of the Most High. Florence, which at first would 
not listen to him, at length filled the cathedral with awe-struck 
hearers, In 1491 Savonarola was made prior of the Convent of 
St. Murk. His influence was fast becoming dangerous to the 
supremacy of the Medici. He directed the sharpest invectives 
against the immoralities which flourished under their rulo, And 
yet Lorenzo treated him with kindliness, and called him to his 
death-bed to receive his words of counsel and admonition, and to 
be uplifted by his prayers. After the death of Lorenzo, Savona- 
rola rapidly gained s ruling influence in the affairs of the city. He 
became vicar-general of the newly formed Tuscan Congregation 
of Dominicans, His prophecies of impending judgment found a 
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speedy fulfilment in the coming of the French. Through the per- 
sonal respect, amounting to awe, with which he inspired the king, 
Charles VIEL, he was able to hasten the departure of this conqueror, 
whose continued presence threatened the safety of the city. Now 
that the rale of the Medici was overthrown, he urged the people to 
the adoption of a democratic constitution. Florence assumed a 
changed aspect. The carnivals were no longer scenes of lawloss- 
ped and immorality. Along the streets went processions of chil- 

olive branches and chanting sacred songs. And yet, 
aan Savonarola had seemingly wrought a religious and moral 
revolution in the city, hohad prepared the way for his own dostruc- 
tion. His prophetic onthusiaam saw the will of God in the politi- 
cal changes which were taking place about him. He earnestly sup- 
ported a policy which made for him bitter enemies, and among 
them the pope, Alexander VI. When the pope found that he could 
not bribe the powerful preacher with the offer of a cardinal’s hat, 
nor reduce him to silence by repeated admonitions, he excommuni- 
eated him, Savonarola pronounced this excommunication void, aa 
contradictory to the wise and just law of God. His enemiesfinally 
succeeded in discrediting him, for a time, with the people, and in 
procuring his arrest. While in prison he busied himself with writ- 
ingn tract on the fifty-first psalm, in which he set forth views of 
justification so like those expounded by the later reformers that 
‘Luther published it witha laudatory preface. He was soon brought 
to trial and condemned to death. On May 23, 1498, with two of 
his followers, he was hanged, then burned, and his ashes thrown 
into the Arno. 

There was still another class of men who prepared the way, even 
though unconsciously and indirsetly, for the coming Protestant 
= revolution, These were the mystics, who, while re- 
in the church, opposed to the prevalent dog- 
matic type of piety a religion more inward and spiritual. Eckhart 
(1260-1329) carried the idea of absorption in God to the verge of 
Pantheism. Ruysbroeck, Groot, and Suse, each in his own way, 
exalted feeling above knowledge. Although the best of the school- 
men had been characterized by similar tendencies, mysticism ns- 
sumed a more distinct form with the decline of the scholastic 
theology. Societies calling themselves ‘‘ Friends of God" grew up 
in the South and West of Germany and in the Netherlands, The 

most prominent of their preachers was John Tavler. 
Tosa, From a member of this same mystical school came forth 
a little book called “The Gorman Theology.” Luther, who repub- 
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lished it in 1516, was impressed with its thoughts, and said that he 
had been taught by it more of what God, Christ, man, and all 
things are, than by any other book except the Bible and the works 
of St. Augustine. Another celebrated book, the “Imitation of 
Christ,” written by Thomas & Kempis, reflects admirably the char- 
acteristic spirit of this school, and has bad among devotional books 
an unparalleled circulation and influence. 

Other forces, still more indirect but no less powerful, lent 
their aid in ushering in o new civilization and m purified Chris- 
‘The versace. tianity, The growth of national languages and the be~ 
‘ar literstare, innings of a vernacular literature mark the decline of 
the control of medisvalism over the minds of men. Many of the 
writings which now began to appear in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England sharply censured tho vices of the clergy and the cor- 
ruptions of the church. One of the most interesting of theso 
is the “Vision of Piers’ Ploughman,” by William Langland, writ- 
ten sbout 1362. In this poem he asserts that the calamities of 
mankind are due to the worldliness and riches 


eous life better than peal allie indulgences. 

porary, Chaucer, the greatest of the early English poets, in his 
allusions to the friars and to the temporal ust ‘ions of the 
higher clergy, reminds one of Wyclif. In Italy, Dante and Pe- 
trarch chastised the vices and tyranny of the papacy, while Boc- 
eaccio in his humorous tales held up the lower orders of the clergy 
to unbounded ridicule. At the same time, the sacerdotal theory 


sively before their spiritual authority. 

This same period witnessed the revival of learning, an event of 
immeasurable influence in moulding the new era. It was the Re- 
tnereviess naissance—the re-birth of letters and art—that scattered 
stein» the mists of ignorance, and of the superstition and big- 
otry connected with it. Italy was the source of this great intellect- 
ual movement. Trained in her schools and inspired with a eonta- 
gious enthusiasm, scholars went forth to promote it in the other 
countries of the West. Petrarch, the Italian poet, was the 
first to show men the pleasure to be found in the study 
of the classical authors, and to fill their minds with a passion for ~ 
antiquity. During the first half of the next century, the monas- 
teries of the West were ransacked for manuscripts of the ancient 
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tion exclusively to Latin. In the last years of the fourteenth 
century, Chryzoloras, a learned Greek, had been persuaded to teach 
at Florence and in other cities, Students visited Greece and re- 
turned with manuscripts, frequently of authors whose names had 
Jong been well-nigh forgotten in Italy, As the dangers from the 
‘Turks which threatened the remnants of the Eastern Empire in- 
creased, Greek scholars turned their eyes westward, and began to 
seck a peaceful and hospitable exile among the inquisitive and 
ardent devotees of the new learning in Italy. One of the most dia- 
tinguished of these Greeks was Bossarion. This migration of the 
learned and of their treasures was stimulated by the eapture of 
Constantinople, in 1453. The passion for everything that belonged 
to antiquity had now become all-absorbing. Princes vied with each 
other as patrons of the new learning. They expended large sums 
of money in the collection of manuscripts and in the foundation of 
libraries. Into this generous rivalry Pope Nicholas V. eagerly en- 
treanot ‘ered. Just at the period when the interest in books 
vrintiog- was at its height, came the invention of printing. This 
art was soon carried to a high degree of perfection, espocially at 
the Aldine prese—the press of Aldus Minutius—at Venice. By 
means of printing presses, dictionaries and grammars, versions and 
commentaries, for instruction in classical learning, as well as copies 
of the ancient writings themselves, were multiplied with a rapidity 
truly wonderful, and scattered far and wide, 

This movement had a profound influence on the subsequent re- 
ligious history of mankind. It spread before the eyes of men new 
‘the Patten f0lds of thought, In the room of faint and partial 
a glimpses, it opened to them a clear vision of the mental 

life of the gifted nations of the past, It held out to 
them culture as a rival claimant for that interest which the most 
active minds had so long given almost exclusively to religion. The 
products of the intellectual life of antiquity came into contact with 
Christianity, not in its primitive and purer form, but overlaid 
with medimval formalism and superstition. Out of this contrast 
there were bred, in some cases skepticism and indifference, in others 
an earnest search after the fundamental truths of religion. But 
there were other consequences more distinct and positive. The 
writings of the Fathers were brought forth from obscurity and 
compared with the creed of the church. The scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments were studied in the original languages, This 
renewed knowledge of the sources of Christian doctrine must clearly 
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reveal the differences between the native cone 

and the doctrinal and ecclesiastical system which 

founded upon it. The widespread intellectual ferment which 
sasd could not leave the fabris of Latin Christianity undisturbed: 


Puilotwno. *heologians for their narrowness, their endless wrangliny: 
atic. and overdrawn subtlety, their uncritical method and igno- 
rance of history. The writings of Aristotle, to which the schoolmon 
attached so much weight, were now read in the original, and the 
mistranslations and false interpretations of the older oe 
were exposed and ridiculed. In truth, however, Scholasticism had 
already run its course and lost its vitality. After Nominalism had 
bean reinstated by Occam and his school, it was no longer possible 
to seek for truth by simply developing the contents of reason ; it 
‘was necessary to go to the facts of nature and of inner experience. 
While a door was thus opened for skepticism, the way was also pre- 
pared for a more vilal faith, But although the scholastic theory 
had lost its former supremacy, it was still vigorously defended, 
especially at the universities of Paris and Cologne. Several univer- 
sities, however—notably, Heidelberg and Tabingen—took the lead 
in ndmitting the new studies. When, in 1502, the Elector Frederic, 
of Saxony, organized a university at Wittenberg, it became a seat 
of classical learning and of Biblical researches. It was destined 
soon to become the hearthstone of the Reformation. 

‘The revival of learning assumed, north of the Alps and especi- 
ally in Germany, characteristica different from those pertaining to 
it in Italy. In Italy it was less distinctively religions, 
Hemimance and more speculative, and even skeptical, Companies of 

scholars formed themselves into academies One of the 
most important of these was that founded in Florence by Cosimo 
de Medici. At its head was placed Marsilio Ficino, an enthu- 
siastic student and translator of Plato, and, at the same time, a 
conscientious priest. He wrote erudite theological works, one of 
which was on the immortality of the soul. He sought to find in 
the teachings of his favorite philosopher anticipations of Christian 
doctrine. But although he frequently mingled Platonic fancies 
with Christian teachings, he did not sympathize at all with the in- 
difference and even skepticism with which many of the Humanists, 
as the lovers of the new learning were called, looked upon the 
Church and Christianity. It was against these unbelieving tendencies 
that Savonarola wrote his “Triumph of the Cross.” The most strik- 
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ing instance of the widely prevailing spirit was Pomponius Latus 
and his Roman Academy. He cared nothing for religion and de- 
spised the clergy. He loved only Rome and the relics of its ancient 
grandeur. He and his companions took Roman names, and applied 
to one another the titles of the pagan priesthood. Although but 
few of the humanists pushed their idolatry of antiquity as far as 
did Pomponius, many of them were infected by an Epicurean in- 
fidelity, caught from Lucretius and the dialogues of Cicero. They 
were inclined to doubt the essential doctrines of Christianity, and 
even the essential truths of natural religion. The council of the 
Lateran (1512-1517), under these circumstances, felt itself called 
upon to affirm the immortality and individuality of the soul. Even 
those who believed what was taught in the church were fond of 
dwelling on the heroes of pagun antiquity as models of virtue or 
teachers of wisdom, apparently lifting them to the rank, if not above 
the rank, of prophets and apostles, 
A curious example of the ethical spirit of the period is fur- 
nished by “The Prince,” a work composed by Machiavelli, in 
which the famous Italian scholar and statesman sots 
forth the maxims that should guide a ruler in his man- 
agement of the affairs of state. The principles which he advocates 
are contrary to the very essence of Christian morality. Every 
means, even lying and murder, are defended as worthy, if adapted 
to the attainment of the end in view. This book simply ombodioa 
the political morality of the age as interpreted by its wisest and 
most skilful statesman. It aroused no condemnation then, though 
the moral judgment of later times is expressed in the epithet 
“Machiavellian,” applied to crooked and treacherous arts of di- 


In Germany the new learning, from the beginning, was culti- 
vated in a religious spirit, There was a desire to examine the writ- 
‘Tho tense igs of the Fathers and to study the Scriptures, and this 
mace in Ger not mainly from an intellectual curiosity. John Reuchlin 
sg (1455-1522), a sincerely religious man, who had studied 
and lectured at various universities, who at Florence had associated 
with the poet Politian and the philosophers Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola, was the recognized leader of the German Humuanists. 
His principal work was a grammar of Hebrew. Ho was interested 
in Hebrew, not only as being the language of the ancient Seript- 
ures, but as that of the Jewish Kabbala. He shared with Pico and 
other scholars of the age the belief that in this work could be 
found proof and illustration of the Christian doctrines. The Do- 
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minicans of Cologne, who dreaded the thoological errors which | 


that he would not join in their project for destroying all Judaic 
teaching not contained in the Scriptures, by burning all the Hebrew 
literature except the Old Testament. In the bitter conflict which 
ensued the Humanists rallied around their chief. Reuchlin was ef- 
ficiently supported by Francis of Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutton, 
knighta, who were quite as ready, if the occasion were furnished, to 
‘use their swords as their pensin his defence. There was a group of 
Latin poots, having their centre at Erfurt, and intimate with Muti- 
anus, a canon at Gotha, a cultivated Humanist, who had studied in 
Italy and was infected with the lax opinions in religion, and to some 
extent with the lax standards of morality, prevalent among Italian 
scholars, From Crotus Rubianus, Hutten, and others of the Erfurt 
circle, emanated the ‘“ Epistole obscurorum virorum,” a pretended 
correspondence of the monks among themselves, The letters, writ- 
ten in barbarous Latin, displayed in caricature the illiteracy, bigs 
otry, and free convivial habits of the monks. The “Epistles” were 

found to be very diverting, and were the more sought for when 
Leo X., in a bull, forbade them to be read. They helped the more 
serious defenders of Reuchlin to win the final victory. 

‘The Renaissance in England assumed characteristics similar to 
those which marked it inGermany, English acholara went to Italy, 
‘theRemis “84 brought back to Oxford a zeal for the new learning. 
mam in Sag: Tt was at Oxford that, in 1496, one of them, John Colet, 

son of a wealthy London merchant who had been Lord 
Mayor of the city, began to give lectures on the Epistles of Paul. 
He boldly pushed aside the artificial methods and voluminous 
comments of the schoolmen, and sought in simple, clear language 
to make real to his hearers the life and teachings of the Apostle. 
His lecture-room was thronged with eager listeners.) Many who 
came out of curiosity remained to learn. Those, however, who 
were firmly attached to traditional ways in theology could not but 
be alarmed by what they believed to be the dangerous tendencies 
of the new style of exposition. Among the few to whom Colet 
looked for active sympathy in his work was Thomas More, a young 
man destined for the law. His gentle nature, enlivened by a 
brilliant mind, endeared him to every one of the little circle of 
friends which the new learning was gradually bringing together. 
The following year, Colet and More were joined by Erasmus, who 
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was soon to become the prince of the Humanists, and one of the 
most influential men of the age. Erasmus was already broken in 
health by close study and by the privations which his want of 
money had often obliged him to endure. He had early been 
thrust into a monastery by relatives who were anxious to obtain his 
small inheritance, His natural antipathy to the monastic life was 
increased by the bitter experiences of those days, and by the 
trouble it cost him in after years, when he had become famous, to 
release himself from the thraldom to which his former associates 
wore inclined to call him back. 

‘The new studies did not make much headway in England until 
after the death of Henry VIL In the young king, his son, the 
Oxford reformers found a monarch well disposed to the new learn- 
ing. olet, in the meantime, hnd become dean of St. Paul's, in 
London, Erasmus had carried out his long-cherished plan of going 
to Italy, but hearing of the accession of Henry VILL, had started 
to return. As he journeyed back he conceived the plan of a satire 
on the follies of mankind, which, when he reached England and 
bocame a guest at More's house, he wrote out, calling it the ‘Praise 
‘Te train Of Folly.” Folly ia personified and represented as pro- 
of Folly.” nouncing before her devotees an oration on the affairs of 
mankind, in which she has so all-important an agency. None of 
the follies of the age but come in for their share of ridicule, oo 
these lively pages figure the sickly bookworm; grammarians and 
pedagogues in the fetid atmosphere of their school-rooms, bawling 
at their boys and beating them; scholastic wrangling 
over vain problems and prating about the constitution of the uni- 
verse, as though they had just come down from a council of the 
gods—“‘with whom and whose conjectures nature is mightily 
amused ;” the monks, a “race of new Jews,” who will be grieved 
to find themselves among tho goats on the Judgment Day, and to 
seo sailors and wagoners preferred to themselves; kings who do 
not protect their subjects, but rob them and seek only their own 
pleasure ; popes who, though decrepit old men, take the sword 
into their hands and “turn law, religion, peace, and all human 
affairs upside down.” Here was so plain a reference to the warlike 
Julius IL, that none could fail to see it. Such were some of the 
follies of mankind which Erasmus discoursed upon, to the amuse- 
ment of More and a few friends. The book was soon published and 
rapidly passed through several editions, It was read by all who 
sympathized with the new studies, and by thousands—ecclesiastics 
included—who did not appreciate the effect of this telling satire 
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in absting popular reverence for the Church. Hrasmus, for a time, 
soliled af Cambridge, an profeeecr of Greek. ‘Meanwhile, Colet had 
founded, in London, at his own expense, St. Paul’s school, where 
boys were to be taught the rudiments of sound learning. In spite 
of the enemies who were now trying to convict him of heresy, he 
went bravely forward with his work, earnestly pleading before the 
‘vonyocation for a reform of the clergy, and preaching on the barbar- 
ity and impolicy of war before the young king, Henry VIIL A little 
later, More published his “Utopia,” in which he embodied kindred 
ideas. The work is pervaded bye srepeby Se a Dee ee 
laborers, the poor, and the distressed. In his imaginary com- 
monwealth all are well-housed and educated. The Utopians are 
liberal in religious matters They debate among themselves 
“whether one that was chosen by them to be a priest would not 
thereby be quslified to do all the things that belong to that char- 
acter, even though he bad no authority derived from the pope.” 
‘The people make confession, not to priests, but to hends of families. 
Each one enn choose any religion he pleasos, without fear of pun- 
ishment. The forms of worship are #0 carefully arranged that all, 
whatever may be their minor differences, can join in them. More 
expressed in this work thesame abhorrence of the barbarity of war 
which Colet set forth in his sermons, 

Erasmus had already left England and had gone to Basel, 
where he formed that allianee with the printer Froben which was 
The 80 happy for them both and so fruitful of good to the 

caiynitings public. In Basel he found an abode where he would be 

at a safe distance from his powerful patrons and would 
be out of the reach of secular and ecclesiastical tyranny. In 1616 
he published his edition of the Greek Testament, accompanied by 
anew Latin translation. This work wns followed by editions of 
Cyprian and Jerome, and translations from Origen, Athanasius, and 
Chrysostom. Thus Erasmus opened to the men of his generation 
the sources from which they might gain a better understanding 
of the fundamental truths of Christianity, a clearer knowledge of 
Christian antiquity, and a more biblical theology. ‘The other the- 
ological writings of Erasmus, among them his commentaries and 
his treatise on preaching, did much to spread enlightened views of 
doctrine and of the nature of the Christian life. He would have 
the laity instructed ; he wished that every people might have the 
Gospels and Paul's Epistles in their own tongue, and that even the 
humblest woman mightread them. He inveighed against the mul- 
titade of ordinances, against judaizing customs and rites, by which 
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enriching the clergy. 


Those more serious writingy wore intorminglod with humorous 
and satirical works in the vein of the “ Praise of Folly.” Among tho 
i latter were the “ Colloquies,” in which the idleness, illit- 
om writigs racy, self-indulgence, and artificial and useless austeri- 


than the former, and each containing some fresh attack on 
the abuses of the age. Erasmus would never write anything which 
would give aid or comfort to the defenders of what he termed the 
“Pharisaic kingdom.” His comments on misgovernment in the 
Church, on the vices and oppressions of the clergy, from the pope 
downward, were the more effective because they were generally 
putin a humorous form. They all, ns Coleridgo has said, possess 
the peculiar merit that they can be translated into arguments In 
= his religious opinions Erasmus was broad and tolerant, 
** He would do away with the tyranny and avarice of the 
court of Rome, but would leave the constitution of the Church un- 
disturbed. He would have the creed very short, embodying only 
the “plain truths contained in Scripture.” He left much room for 
individual judgment, and was for referring difficult questions, not 
to “the next general council "—abont which men were always talk- 
ing—but to the time when we see God face to face, His liking for 
religious liberty came partly from his personal kindliness and his 
liberal culture, and partly, perhaps, from the consciousness that 
without the practico of a pretty wide toleration by rulers in Church 
and State he would himself fare ill. He was early recognized by 
the more ardent adheronta of the medimval system as one whose 
influence threatened to destroy their ascendency. They were no 
match for him in literary combat, but they could, despite his pro- 
fessions of orthodoxy, continually annoy him with imputations of 
heresy, Some of these, however, like the condemnation of the 
“ Colloquies” by the University of Paris, tended only to diffuse his 
ideas still more widely. 

‘The influence of Erasmus was not limited to his formal publica- 
tions. He carried on a vast correspondence with eminent persons 
Rrtent of his —ecclesiastics, statesmen, and scholara—who were his 
infuenoe. friends and patrons, He rapidly became the foremost 
literary man of his time. In the extent of his influence, and in the 
deference paid him by the great, he has been approached by none, 
unless it be Voltaire, who, however different in important respecte, 
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was like him in being a wit and iconoclast, and in the keen, critical 
character of his intellect. His fame depended in part on the uni 
versal use of Latin as the common language of educated men. Al- 
though he had lived in England and Italy, Eraamus was acquainted 
with neither Italian nor English. His Latin style did not possess 
the classical finish of many of the Humaniste, who were horror- 
stricken at the use of a word not found in Cicero, or, at least, not 
sanctioned by the best ancient authority. Latin was to him the 
language of every-day life, and into it his genius infused an un- 
wonted vigor. He wrote hastily. ‘I precipitate,” he says, “ rather 
than compose.” 

Erasmus had a far more important work to do than the writing 
of elegant Latin. It was his great purpose to deliver the minds of 
men from the bondage of superstition and dogmatiam, to bring in 
the reign of culture and liberality, of a simpler and purer Obris- 
tianity. The multitude of books and pamphlets which came from 
his pen, and were sent forth from Froben’s press at Basel, contrib- 
uted net a little to the realizing of this purpose. They also did 
much to prepare the way for the religious revolution which broke 
out long before the work of Erasmus was over, and some of whose 
tendencies he could not but view with anxiety and repugnance. 
His relations to Luther and to the Protestant cause will be spoken 
of in the history of the next period. 
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‘Tue Reformation, like all other great social convulsions, was long 
in preparation. It was one part of that general progress, complex 
‘Thoeraot in its character, which marked the fifteenth century and 
progress. the opening of the sixteenth as the period of transition 
from the Middle Ages to modern civilization. The glory of the 
Holy Empire had long since departed. The papacy, its counter- 
part in the medieval commonwealth, had sunk almost to the level 
of an Italian principality. In the meantime, all the nations of the 
West were becoming consolidated. A European state-system was 
growing up. It is a significant fact that in the fifteenth century! 
resident embassies were established at the different courts. The 
invention of gunpowder revolutionized the art of war, making the 
serf in combat equal to the noble, While this invention thus en- 
abled monarchs, by means of peasant armies, to destroy the remain- 
ing power of the feudal nobility, it also placed in the hands of the 
people an instrument wherewith to check the tyranny of kings. In 
this period, likewise, the masterpieces of ancient sculpture and the 
literary treasures of antiquity were brought forth from their tombs. 
The writings of Greek and Roman philosophers, orators, and poets, 
were diffused far and wide by the newly invented art of printing with 


painting and sculpture, like Raphael and Michnel Angelo. This was 
also the era of brilliant discoveries, Columbus, with the aid of the 
magnetic compass, then coming into general use, lifted the veil’ 
which had hung across the Western horizon, and diselosed to the 
people of Europe another hemisphere. Vasco da Gama sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and, by thus opening a new high- 
way for trade to the East Indies, struck a fatal blow at the com- 
mercial supremacy of Genoa and Venice, and laid the foundation 
of the maritime power of the nations of Western Europe, 

But while the Reformation was one part of a change extending 
over the whole sphere of human knowledge and activity, it had its 
gin the own specific origin and significance. These are still, 

to some extent, a subject of controversy. It is true that 
astrology is an extinct science, so that men no longer refer the Ref- 
ormation, as some did at that day, “to a certain uncommon and 
malignant position of the stars, which scattered the spirit of giddi- 
ness and innovation over the world” But there remains a diver- 
sity of theories on the subject. The French historian Guizot and 
numerous other writers have described it as, ii real meaning, 
an insurrection against priestly authority. It is called an uprising 
of the human intellect to break the bonds which had been imposed 
upon free thought. Guizot distinguishes between the conscious 
purpose of the Reformers and the actual drift and final effect of 
their work. There is no doubt that, as regards liberty, they “ builded 
better than they knew." Yet the true glory of the Reformation is 
not increased by making it, in ite origin and essential nature, any- 
thing save a movement in the cause of religion, and instigated by 
deep religious convictions, Roman Catholic writers find in the 
Protestant movement the prolific source of infidelity and atheism. 
Rationalists applaud it as the first step towards the emancipation of 
human reason from the reign of traditionand dogma. Time was re- 
quired, they both affirm, to develop its inherent tendencies, But 
whatever dangers may attend freedom of thought in matters of re- 
ligion, skepticism is certainly no more the fruit of such liberty than 
of the yoke laid upon the intellect by the mediaval system. The 
Reformers themselves were confident that their work arrested the 
progress of unbelief and saved the religion of Hurope. With the 
Renaissance there came in a great amount of latent skepticism, 
Melanchthon affirmed that Luther’s movement prevented far greater 
disturbances—longe graviores tumultus—from the spread of infidel- 
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ity. It cannot bo deniod that Protestantism brought a revival of 
religious feeling among those who accepted it, and resulted, by » 
reactionary influence, in an awakening of religious zeal within the 
Catholic body itself. 

‘The Reformation, whatovor may have been ita occult tendencies, 

‘was a movement in the sphere of religion. One of its causes, as 
wise rig. Well as one of the sources of ita gront powor, was the in- 
Kenmore creasing discontent with the provailing corruption and 
it in the Church, and with papal interfer- 
enee in civil affairs, As far back as 1431, Cardinal Julian Cesa- 
rini, who presided as papal legate at Basel, wrote to Pope Eugene 
TV. that, unless there could be « reform, there would be a great up- 
rising of the laity for the overthrow of a corrupt clergy, and that a 
heresy would arise more formidable than that of the Bohemians, 
‘The misconduct of the popes in the last half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was not more flagrant than that of their predecessors in the 
tenth century, But the fifteenth contury was an ageof light. What 
was done by the pontiffs was not done in a corner, but under the 
eyes of all Europe. Besides, there was now a deep-seated craving, 
jally in the Teutonic peoples, who had so long been under the 
tutelage of a legal, judaizing form of Christianity, for a more spir- 
itual type of religion. The freer spirit of the gospel, which was 
Kept alive in their hearts, gradually acquired strength sufficient to 
break down the barrier, which a vast institution had placed in the 
way of a direct access to God. It was not a zeal to destroy which 
subverted the older beliefs, but the expulsive power of deeper con- 
yictions and of a purerapprehension of the trath. The Reformation 
did not attempt to build up a new religion, but to reform tho old, 
according to its own authoritative standards, It was distinctively 
Christian, because it found its source and rogulativo principlos in 
the Scriptures. 

Yet the Reformers, in maintaining that authority resided not 
nigntot pt 22 the Church but in the Bible, exercisod the right of 
wate jnde- private judgment. In so doing they laid the foundation 

of that intellectual liberty, that freedom of thought and 
inquiry, which coming generations were to enjoy. 

While it is necessary to keep in mind the real origin and signifi- 
cance of the Reformation, as well as the place which it occupied in 
Importance the gonerul course of history, it is important not to lose 
alee sight of the agency of the leaders by whose personal 
qualities it was to a largo extent produced and moulded. If a rev- 
‘olution in long-established opinions and habits of feeling is to take 
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place, there must be individuals who have caught glimpses o 

great but obscured truth, who have realized its value in their own 
can interpret it to their fellow-men, and can create and 

sustain in them the new moral life, 

‘The Reformation may be viewed in two aspects. On the one 
hand it is a religious rovolution affecting the beliefs, the rites, the 

ecclesiastical organization of the Church, and the form 
ene Eaoe of Christian life. On the other hand, it is a great move- 
ment in which sovereigns and nations are involved ; the 
occasion of wars and treaties ; the close of an old, and the intro- 
daction of a new, period in the history of culture and civilization. 

Germany, including the Netherlands and Switzerland, was the 
stronghold of the Reformation, It was natural that such a move- 
Tenegingin «ent should spring up and riso to its highest power 
Geemsny- among a people in whom a love of independence was 
mingled with a yearning for a more spiritual form of religion than 
wns encouraged by mediveval ecclesiasticiam. Hegel has dwelt with 
eloquence upon the fact that whilo the rost of the world was gone 
out to America or to the Indies, in quost of richos and of a domin- 
ion that should encircle the globe, a simple monk, turning away 
from empty forms and the things of sense, was finding him whom 

the disciples once sought in a sepulchre of stone. 

Unquestionably the hero of the Reformation was Martin Luther, 

His dauntless determination was the rallying-point for multitudes 
not able of themselves to begin a work involving so 
arduous a conflict with misgivings within and foes with- 
out. The trompet which he put to his lips resounded afar. It 
was heard among the mountains of Switzerland; it roused kin- 
dred spirits in all the Toutonic lands; and even awoke responsive 
yoices of sympathy in tho Southern nations of Europe, With- 
out Luther and his powerful influence, other reformatory efforts, 
even such as had an independent beginning, like that of Zwingli, 
might have led to no enduring results. Asan English writer has 
pointed out, Luther’s whole nature was identified with his great 
work, and while other leaders, like Melanchthon and even Calvin, 
can be separated in thought from the Reformation, “Luther, apart 
from the Reformation, would cease to be Luther.” 

He was the son of a plain miner, and was born at Hisleben on 
the 10th of November, 1483. His parents were quite poor, but 
they were self-respecting, and set a proper value on in- 
tellectual and religious training. Having passed through 
the severe but well-meant discipline of his humble home, and, in 
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Sea a cae of the times, sung at the doors of the 

citizens of Hisenach to pay for his schooling there, he went to Er- 
furt to complete his studies bofore entering the legal professsion. 
‘There deep religious anxieties in his soul were increased by the 
reading of acopy of the Scriptures which he one day met with, 
Familiar as he was with the portions of the Bible read in the church 
services, the entire volume, strange to say, he had not before taken 
in his hands. Two years later, against his father’s will, he forsook 
the logal profession and entered an Augustinian convent. In 1508 
he was made preacher at Wittenberg and professor in the univer- 
sity which had recently been founded by the Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise. There he soon became distinguished for his 
learning and for his devotion to the Seriptures. 

Luther, notwithstanding his genial and joyous nature, was not 
without a deep vein of reflection which tended even to melancholy. 
Bie retigiow His earlier religious life had been full of anxiety and 
srmrens fears of couscience. He had been taught to look upon 
Christ as a law-giver who would “at the last day demand how 
we had atoned for our guilt, and how many good works we had 
done.” Tho wiso counsela of John Staupitz, the vicar-genoral of 
his order, and his own study of Augustine and of Tauler, opened to 
him glimpses of the purer doctrine of the gospel. But it was only 
after pondering the words in the Epistle to the Romans, “ the just 
shall live by faith,” that the truth flashed upon him. It was then that 
ke realized that Christ came, not as a law-giver, but as a Saviour; 
that by his union with mankind he takes on his heart the whole 
burden that rests upon us, and by our union with him all that is 
his becomes ours; that faith lifts the believer out of the legal into 
the filial relation, and brings him into immediate union with God, 
Good works are then the fruit of {nith, a spontaneous and necessary 
product. Thonceforth the writings of Paul, and espocially the Epis- 
tlea to tho Romans and Galatians, wore his constant companions 
‘The latter he styled, in his humorous way, his wife, his Catharine 
yon Bora. 

Luther had not then thonght of any antagonism in his new posi- 
tion to the rites and ordinances of the Church, and to the prin- 
Heoppows ciple of Church authority, It was subsequent evonts 

7 which gradually revealed this to him. In 1517 John 
Tetzel, a hawker of indulgences, the proceeds of which were to 
help pay for the building of St, Peter’s Church, appeared in the 
neighborhood of Wittenberg. To persuade the people to buy his 
spiritual wares, he told them, as Luther himself testifies, that aa 
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as their money clinked in the bottom of the chest the souls of 
their deceased friends forthwith went up to heaven. Luther was 
so struck with the enormity of this traffic that he determined to 
stop it, He preached against it, and on Octoher 31, 1517, ho 
posted on the door of the Church of All Saints, at Wittenberg, his 
ninety-five theses, relating to the doctrine and practice of selling 
indulgences. 

Indulgences, as we have already explained, were at first com- 
mutations of penance by the payment of money. The right to 

issue them had gradually become the exclusive preroga- 
wees tive of the popes The eternal punishment of mortal 
‘sin being remitted or commuted by the absolution of the priost, it 
was open to the pope or his agents, by a grant of indulgences, to 
remove the temporal or terminable penalties, which might extend 
into purgatory. For the benefit of the needy he could draw upon 
the treasury of merit stored up by Christ and the saints. Alt 
it was expressly declared by Pope Sixtus TV., that souls are deliy- 
ered from purgatorial fires in a way analogous to the efficacy of 
prayer, and although contrition was theoretically required of the 
recipient of an indulgence, it often appeared to the people as a 
simple bargain, according to which, on payment of a stij 
sun, the individual obtained a full discharge from the penalties of 
sin, or procured the release of a soul from the flames, 

Luther's theses assailed the doctrines which made this baneful 
traffic possible, They denied the power of the pope to remove any 
Doctrine of Penalties other than those he had himself imposed, and 
thethews affirmed that these do not reach beyond death. The 
right to issue indulgences in this restricted form, they maintained, 
belongs to pastors and bishops not less than to the pope. The 
theses were an attack on the theory of indulgences which Thomas 
Aquinas had built up. But they were much more than this. Un- 
consciously to their wuthor, they struck a blow at the authority of 
Rome and of the priesthood. Luther had no thought of throwing 
off his allegiance to the Roman Church, Even his theses wore only 
propositions, propounded for academic debate, according to the 
custom in medimval universities, He concluded them with the sol- 
emn declaration that he affirmed nothing, but left all to the judg- 
ment of the Church. Could he have been allowed by the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers to hold and to preach the gospel, which had wrought 
itself 80 completely into his experience, he would have continued a 
loyal subject, without any scrutiny of the foundations of the sway 
under which he had grown up. It was only by degrees that he 


\terpretation 
what anxiety and labor, with what searching of the Scriptures, have I 
justified myself, in conscience, in standing up alone against the 
pope?” Such reflections, natural to an ingenuous mind, on the 
audacity of such a revolt, occasionally occurred to him 
when he was in the midst of his career, and have been falsely styled, 
even by recent polemical writers, fits of remorse, 

‘The theses stirred up a commotion all over Germany. The 
life-long antagonists of monkish superstition, Reuchlin and Ereamus, 
Ritwsotse Tejoiced at the boldness of Luther. “No one," says 
Gees, Luther, ‘‘ would bell the cata; for the heresy-masters of 
the preaching order [the Dominicans] had driven all the world to 
terror by their fires.” The emperor, Maximilian, whose political 
hopes had often been thwarted by the pope, said to the elector, “Let: 
the Wittenberg monk be taken good care of ; we may some day want 
him.” A controversy arose between the new champion of reform 
and the defenders of indulgences. It was during this dispute that 
Luther began to realize that human authority was against him and 
to see the necessity of planting himself more distinctly on the 

His clear arguments and resolute attitude won the 
respect of the Elector of Saxony, who, though he often sought to 
restrain his vehemence, nevertheless protected him from his enemies. 
‘This tho elector was able to do because of his political importance, 
which became still greater when, after the death of Maximilian, he 
‘was made regent of Northern Germany. 

‘The pope, Leo X., when he first heard of the commotion in Sax- 
ony, pronounced ita squabble of monks. Hoe made an ineffectual 
Ocwte7, attempt, through his legate, Cajetan, to reduce Luther to 
ng submission. The wary and accomplished Italian, liberal 
minded, too, as he proved himself in his subsequent career, found 
the monk whom he met at Augsburg and whom he expected to con- 
yert, much more ready to debate than to be instructed. Leo then, 
issued a bull reaffirming the doctrine of indulgences. Thereupon 
Daca! the Saxon reformer appealed from the pope to a general 
wie council. A second messenger from the papal court, Mil- 
titz, a Saxon by birth, an ecclesiastic who was conciliatory in manner, 

would perhaps have met with better success had not 
Rapes, Luther been in a manner forced by Dr. John Eck, one 
‘ad of his theological opponents, into a public disputation 
at Leipsic, Eck had arranged for a debate with Carlstadt, one of 
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Luther's colleagues, but he made his theses an nttack on the doc: 


trine of Luther, To Leipsic Luther went, attended by the new 
of Greek at Wittenberg, Philip Melanchthon, a young 
man of twenty-two, who was already distinguished for his attain- 
ments. Although Melanchthon was quite the opposite of Luther in 
temperament, he soon proved himself a valuable auxiliary. He had 
afine but cautions intellect, and exact and ample learning. He 
won fame alike as a theologian and an expositor. Hix commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans laid the foundation of Protestant 
exegesis. It was only after Hck and Carlstadt had been arguing 
several days on the difficult themes of grace and free-will that 
Luther joined in the discussion. Not even at such a moment did 
he fail to show his delight in nature. As he ascended the platform 
he carried in his hand a nosegay of flowers. He was then in his 
thirty-sixth year, of middle stature, at that time thin, and spoke in 
aclear, melodious voice. This disputation before Duke George of 
Saxony, who became a decided enemy of the Reformation, proved 
to be the turning-point in Luther's career. He was drawn by his 
opponent into a discussion of the primacy of the pope, in the 
course of which he declared it to be of human appointment and 
therefore not indispensable. In answer toa question, he startled 
the assembly, and provoked an angry exclamation from the Duke, by 
asserting that among the articles for which Huss was condemned 
at Constance, there were some that were thoroughly Christian, 
As the controversy continued, Luther's studies led him mor) 
and more to regard the papal rule as a hateful usurpation He 
found it vain to appeal to the rulers of the church for 


ions reform, and he now turned to the people, In his spir- 
Keen cap ited “Address to the Christian Nobles of the German 
ity." 


Nation,” he urged thom to put an end to the tyranni- 
cal interference of the popo in civil affairs, and to take the work 
of reformation into their own hands. He rejected the idea of a 
special priesthood, and emphatically asserted the universal priest- 
hood of believers, and with it their right to choose those who should 
be “ ministers of their common power." This was followed by a 
treatise on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” in which he 
attacked transubstantiation as well as the ordinances which violated 
Christian liberty by prescribing pilgrimages, fastings, and monas- 
Bullofex. ticism. It was not long before a papal bull was sent to 
fon june’ ©=Germany, excommunicating Luther and commanding the 
aa Elector Frederic to deliver him up. But the elector, 
having first sought the advice of Erasmus, chose rather to protect 


we 
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him. Erasmus remarked to Frederic; “Luther has sinned in 
two points. He has hit the pope's crown and the bellies of the 
monks.” Meanwhile Luther was not silent. He called the papal 
decree the “‘execrable bull of Antichrist.” On the L0th of Decem- 
ber, 1520, he burned it, together with « copy of the canon law, at 
the gates of Wittenberg, in the presence of the doctors and students 
of the university and of a concourse of people who gathered to wit- 
ness the scene. By this act he threw off his allegiance to the Roman 
church. He was thenceforth a declared enemy of the medimval 
system. Luther had many friends and sympathizers besides the 
great elector. ‘The jurists were ready to defend him, for they saw 
in the papal bull only a fresh instance of the interference of ecclesi- 
astical powers with civil jurisdiction. Many of the inferior clergy 
and of the monastic orders were attracted to the now doctrine, 
which based itself, not on the dogmas and ordinances of men, but 
upon the word of God. The older Humanists approved of Luther's 
brave attack on the abuses of the age, but deprecated his vehemence. 
Notso the young men of whom Ulrich von Hutten was the leader, 
He entered with the samo wild zeal into the cause of the Witten- 
berg reformers that he had shown before in the defence of Reuch- 
lin against the Dominican obscurantists. He scattered broadcast 
stormy invectives against the pope and his agents. He appealed 
to the Germans to deliver themselves from their alavery to Rome. 
His fiery harangues were all the more effective because they were 
written in verse, in the language of the people. Hutten’s friend, 
Francis von Sickingen, a knight who was ever ready for a bold ex- 
ploit, offered Luther a refuge, in case of need, in his strong castlo 
of Ebernburg. 

Germany was thus on the eve of a great religious movement, 
‘The political condition of the country seemed, however, to portend 
contrion or Ot reform but revolution. The Italian wars of Frodoric 
Germay. I]. and the anarchy which followed his downfall, fatally 
weakened the authority of the imperial government. The Golden 
Bull of Charles TV., in 1356, left the preponderance of power in the 
hands of the seven leading princes, three archbishops ani four 
nobles, to whom the choice of the emperor was committed. But 
the intestine strife beween the different states did not cease. The 
efforts of the emperor Maximilian to dispense an equal justice and 
to put an end to private war were in the main unsuccessful. Tho 
quarrels of the princes with the bishops, as well as with the knights, 
‘became still more frequent. The cities complained of the tyranny 
of the imperial government and of the depredations of lawless 
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nobles, They murmured at the burdensome taxes and at the in« 
security of the highways. The peasants, goaded almost to despair 
by the hardships of their condition, were rendy to raise the stand~ 
ard of revolt. On the death of Maximilian (January 12, 1519), the 

ot  perial crown was offered to the Elector Frederic. His 
Se a refuel to accept an office which required for its vigor- 
left two pitaaieal aspirants for the succession, Francis L, king of 
Franco, and Charles, the young king of Spain. Charles was the 
grandson of the emperor Maximilian and of Fordinand the Catho- 
lic, He had thus inherited Austria and the Low Countries, the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, of Navarre, of Naples and Sicily, to- 
gether with the Spanish territories in America. The electors were 
anxious to preserve their own prerogatives, and at the same time to 
secure for the empire a powerful defender against the Turks. They 
therefore passed by the brilliant but despotic Francis, and fixed 
upon Charles, whose mild temper and great hereditary dominions 
seemed better to suit their aims, But they first bound him bya 
“capitulation " to respect the rights of the Diet, and not to bring 
foreign troops into the country, The election of Charles did not 
prove an unmixed advantage to Germany. Although he was 
sagacious statesman, he was unfitted, both by his education and by 
his position, to become the leader of a people who were fillad with 
aspirations after national unity and reform. The object of his life 
was not so much to further the peculiar interests of Germany, 
which was but one part of his great realm, as to extend his domin- 
ions and strengthen his imperial authority. His idea that, as em- 
peror, he was the temporal ruler of the Christian commonwealth of 
which the spiritual head was the pope, necessarily made him an 
antagonist of the Protestant movement. And yet his attitude to- 
wards it was actually governed by no consistent plan, but was dic 
tated by the changing circumstances of the political situation. The 
interests of his vast dominions often compelled him to suffer the re~ 
formers to remain undisturbed. He was frequently in conflict with 
the French king and sometimes with the pope, both of whom were 
alarmed at the concentration of so much power in the hands of a 
single monarch. Charles, Francis, and the pope each sought to 
win an advantage over the others, and to each at one time or another 
the Lutherans were useful allies. Moreover, Christendom was con- 
tinually threatened by the Turks, and the emperor could ill afford, 
in the face of so dangerous an invader, to alienate a large part of 
the German population. 
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‘Tho first political combination seemed unfavorable to the cause 
of Lather. Leo X. had opposed the election of Charles V., fearing 


‘and of the reformer’s manly denunciation of its extortions and 
tyranny, persuaded the emperor not to condemn him unheard. 
Luther was, therefore, summoned before the Diet to answer for 
himself. All along the way to the city of Worms he was greeted 
with enthusiasm. At Erfurt, the university went out in a proces- 
sion to meet him, and welcomed him with a speech from the rector. 
‘There were occasionally voices which warned him not to trust in 
the emperor's safe-conduct. To one of the councillors of the 
elector, who reminded him of the fate of Huss, he replied : “ Huss 
has been burned, but not the truth with him. Iwill goon, though 
as many devils were aiming at me as there are tiles on tho roof.” 
pm ‘When he appeared before the Diet the hall was filled 

with a great assembly of princes and nobles. The young 
emperor was seated on his throne. Near him was his brother, the 
Arehduke Ferdinand. Among the magnates present were the 
Hector of Saxony, and Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse. When first 
introduced, clad in his monk’s frock, into the presence of this august 
body, Luther appeared a little dazed, spoke in a low tone, and 
when questioned whether he would retract the contents of his books, 
he asked—no doubt, as directed by his legal adviser—for time to 
frame a reply, It was « question not to be answered by a simple 
“yes” or “no.” There was much in his books to which no one 
could object, and some things, especially in regard to persons, 
which he might not himself approve. On the following day, he de- 
clared to the Diet that he could not retract anything that he had 
written until it was proved contrary to Scripture or right reason. 
When asked finally whether he would recant, he replied that his con- 
science would not permit him, and, according to an early and trust- 
worthy tradition, closed with the words: “Here I stand ; I can do 
naught else. God helpme. Amen.” There were some who urged 
Charles to arrest Luther on the ground that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics. Such solicitations only kindled the anger of the Ger- 
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von Hutten signified to members of the Diet that vengeance wo 
follow in case he was harmed. While Luther was on his way back to 
rene Wittenberg he was intercepted by soldiers of the elector 
and was carried off to a safo retreat in the castle of the 
Wartburg. The elector had previously informed him of hiaecheme, 
but it waa supposed at first that his enemies had made way with 
him. Albert Durer, then at Antwerp, recorded it 
poignant grief Bee ta 


already begun to 

Luther under the ban of the empire was, 

Aleander, the papal nuncio, hastily 

was a treaty betweon Charles V, and Leo X. for the reconquest of 
Milan from the French. 

Charles laid claim to Lombardy as one of the territories of the 
empire. But Francis was resolved to hold the lands which he had 
Yistoriea ot WOHMt Marignano, and, in nddition, to vindicato the rights 
Suen” of the house of Anjou over Naples, His army, however, 

was soon driven out of Lombardy by the emperor, and 
Francesco Sforza, second gon of the old duke, was established in 
Milan. The sounds of rejoicing at Romo over the imperial victory 
had scarcely died away when Leo X. fell sick of a mortal disease. 
His successor, Adrian V1, although he had been formerly 
4 tutor of Charles, assumed as long as he was able a 
neutral attitude towards the warring monarcha. But new dangers 
drove him to the side of the emperor. The cause of Francis was 
threatened in another quarter. Charles of Bourbon, the most 
eminent and the richest man of the kingdom, dissatisfied with the 
treatment which he had received, went over to the imperial side. 
Clement VIL, however, who was of the house of Medici and wag 
a man of the world, like Leo X., snw that little gain was coming to 
the papacy out of the Spanish dominion in Italy, and became anx- 
ious to put an end toit. He had already espoused the cause of 
the French when Francis himself, having advanced into Italy at the 

head of a brilliant army, was defeated at Pavia and taken 

prisoner. The king was now in the power of Charles, 
and was obliged, in order to obtain his release, to renounce, by 
the treaty of Madrid, his claims in Italy, as well as over 
other territories which were in dispute, Hud he faith- 
folly carried out the terms of the peace, the Lutherans would have 
been at the mercy of the emperor, But the vory day on which he 
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pledged his honor to fulfil the treaty, he signed a protest declaring 
that it was procured by 


compulsion. 

‘The attention of the emperor had been so absorbed in his Ital- 

ian wars, and in settling the affairs of Spain, that Germany was 

left to take care of itself, This was favorable to the 
{amintont eause of the Reformers. Although Luther was now: 

an outlaw, under the condemnation of the Church and of 
the Empire, institutions which men had been wont to regard au tho 
two governing powers of the world, ho was safe as long as he re- 
mained in Saxony, The elector, however, thought it prudent for him 
tostay for a time in the Wartburg. While there he busied himself 
chiefly with his translation of the New Testament, the first portion 
of that version of the whole Bible which, aside from its value in the 
religious education of the people, created an epoch in tho history 
of the German tongue. Familiar from boyhood with the 
of common life, he took great pains, nevertheless, to confer with 
anybody who could give him light as to popular phrases and idioms. 
‘The prophets and apostles, cost what effort it might, must be mado 
to talk German. He humorously speaks of how he wrestled to 
make Job plain to the common reader. Through the fifteenth con- 
tury, and especially in the latter half of the century, there had 
existed in Germany a growing desire to have the Scriptures in the 
vernacular. Besides translations of particular parts, prior to 1618 
not less than fourteen editions of the whole Bible had been printed 
in High German, and four in Low German. But they were sub- 
stantially the same version; they were small editions, and their cir- 
culation was limited. It was Luther who gave the Bible to the 
people, and in a form so full of vitality that the people were eager 
to read it, 

Meanwhile a gravo disturbance had arisen at Wittenberg. Carl- 
stadt had bogun to assail all the rites and ordinances of the Church 
pieurtance Which he deemed inconsistent with the new doctrino. 
see The trouble was increased by certain enthusiasts from 

Zwickau, who claimed to be immediately inspired, and 
who prophesied a great social convulsion. Luther saw that the 
movement which he had inaugurated was in danger of ending ina 
wild burst of fanaticism. His profound Christian sagacity made 
him firmly averse to ecclesiastical changes which did not come 
about naturally, from an insight inte the true principles of the 
gospel. Realizing the importance of the crisis, he was forgetful of 
his own safety. Ho refused to listen to the warnings of the elector, 
who said that he could not protect him from the consequences of 
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the imperial edict, Having returned to 
erful sermons he inculoated the principles of Christian 
‘When the commotion was subdued, he did not go back to the asyluz 
provided for him, but remained at Wittenberg, laboring unremit- 
tingly as a preacher, teacher, and author. 
Meanwhile the Council of the Regency, to which the govern- 
mont of Germany had beon committed during tho absonce of the 
Deeott. °Mperor, refused to take any stops towards carrying out 
genbere, tho edict promulgated at Worms. They were personally 
favorable to the movement for reform, and wero, more- 
over, convinced that it had taken so strong a hold upon the minds 
of the people that to attempt to crush it would provoke a danger- 
ous rebellion. Consequently, when Adrian, who was desirous of 
doing away with the abuses which had so long afflicted the Church, 
promised throagh his legate, at the Diet of Nuremberg, to 
about the needed reforms, and urged upon the diet the fulfilment 
of the imperial edict, the only answer he received was a list of a 
hundred grievances which Germany had to allege against the 
Roman court. But certain events soon took place which injured 
the cause of the Reformation, and gave rise to n consorvative re~ 
action. The knights, aggrieved at the continued encroachments 
of the imperial princes, banded themselves together under Francis 
von Sickingen. They sought to ally their movement with the now 
zeal which had been excited in behalf of a pure gospel. The attack 
on the Archbishop of Treves, one of the clectors, by Sickingen was 
repulsed, and his death, which occurred soon after, brought the 
revolt to an end. Luther had repeatedly striven to dissuade the 
knights from warlike measures, but the cause of reform suffered 
from the attempt of men who had supported it to bring about a 
civil revolution. Novortholess, Campoggio, the legate of Clement 
VIL, at the diet which was held at Nuremberg in 1524, was able 
to obtain only anindefinite promise to observe the Worms decree 
“as far as possible.” By this action the matter was 
given over to the several princes, who could adopt whatever policy 
they chose within their own territories—an important step in the 
progress of the Reformation. But Campeggio succeeded better in 
lis second project. Through his influence the Archduke of Austria 
and the Catholic princes and bishops of South Germany formed an 
Canto Alliance at Ratisbon, by the terms of which the Witten- 
eens berg heresy was to be excluded from their dominions, and 
they were to help each other in their common dangers. Thus the 
nation, which had hitherto been one in its aspirations after reform, 
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as well a3 in its refusal to suppress the new opinions, was soparat- 
ing into two hostile 


parties. 

At this time there occurred a social convulsion which, even more 
than the War of the Knights, caused men to look with alarm on the 
Theremmaie work of the reformers. Tt was tho rovolt of the peas- 

ants, which broke out in 1524, and became general in 
i following year. They had long suffered under the heavy bur- 
"ecards rden hele Fi clergy. More than once 
they had risen in rebellion. Their discontent, their sense of tho 
wrongs done them, was fomented by the spread among them of 
the Lutheran doctrino of Christian liberty. They were still further 
inflamed by the harangues of revolutionary preachers, one of whom, 
Carlstadt, had caused so much trouble at Wittenberg. The revolt 
bogan in Swabia. The peasants embodied their grievances in 
twelve articles. Many of their demands were just, and were sup- 
ported, as they thought, by plain words of Scripture. They main- 
tained that those whom Christ had redeemed should no longer 
endure the bondago of serfdom. They demanded freedom in 
Church affhira, a restoration of the rights of the community over 
the woods and commons, and the abolition of other forms of fau- 
dal tyranny, But as the rebellion spread into Thuringia, under the 
influence of a fanatical leader, Thomas Minzer, it threatened the 
overthrow of civil authority. The peasants looked to Luther for 
sympathy and support, But although he recognized the bitterness 
of their condition and was ready to intercede in their behalf, he 
was firmly opposed to all resort to force. When the peasants 
finally rose in rebellion, he urged the princes to cut them down 
without mercy. The nobles were only too willing to carry out 
Iiterally the counsels of the reformer. Great numbers of the peas- 
ants were slain, and eoveral of their leaders were cruelly punished. 
Luther's uncompromising support of the civil authority prevented 
so strong a reaction as such disorders might havo brought about, 
to the detriment of the cause of the Reformation, A few days be- 
fore the revolt came to an end, the Elector Frederic died. He 
was sueceeded by his brother John, called the Steadfast, who 
proved an equally stanch defender of the Lutheran reform. 

It is necessary here to turn aside from the general course of 
events, in order to describe certain occurrences which, though they 
Tuttersmar 244 an important influence on the course of the Reforma- 
reg snl do tion, are expecially interesting as illustrating the personal 

character of Luther, On June 13th of this samo year 
(1525) Luther married Catharine yon Bora, who had formerly 
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‘been a nun of the Cistercian order. Ho took this step, which dis- 
is eager dcniren plat pa else 
against the ecclesiastical Jaw of celibacy, and 
after the happiness of domestic life. It parece in ‘or 
imal advantage to his cause. It gave him s home where, 
when wearied by the intense excitement and incessant toil of 
his bury life, he could delight in music and song, and in the 
feolies of his children. His diverting lottora to his wife—his 
“Mistress Kate,” “ Doctresa Luther,” as he styled her—and the 
tender expressions of his grief at the death of his children, nevenl 
to usa side of his nature the knowledge of which could ill be 
spared. 
During the yeans which had passed sinco tho Diet of Worms, 
Lather was engaged in translating the Bible, and in 
Talk catechisms, sermons, tracts, nnd other writings, for the 
regan building up of the Church. In conjunction with these 
prodigious labors, he took part in many controversies, 
the most important of which were those with Henry VIE and 
Erasmus, Tho vehomenco of tho reformer's temper often moved 
him to use the roughest style of vituperation. On thisaeore, how- 
ever, there is much to be said in his defence. He was the 
of violent antipathy, Then he felt that his warfare must be with- 
out compromise. To flinch would be tosurrender. Tho disease was 
one which could not be cured by apalliative. Moreover, he was con- 
vinced that he beheld in the medieval system the sume pharisaical 
theology and ethies which had called forth unsparing denuncia- 
tiona from Paul and from Christ himself. Yet it must be allowod 
that in Luther, along with deep tenderness of feeling and poetic 
sensibility, there was a coarser vein. There was a plebelan rude- 
ness, which, when he was goaded by opposition, found vent in 
abusive, and even scurrilous, language, Henry VIII. wrote, in 
1521, a book against Luther’s work on the sacraments, “ The Baby- 
lonian Captivity.” It wasa haughty and severe attack on the re- 
former for setting himself up against the authority of popes and 
doctors without number, It won for Henry, from Loo X,, the title, 
of Defender of the Fuith, a title which was retained by Henry after 
his breach with the Roman see, and which has been ever sinee 
worn by his successora In his reply Luther did not hesitate to 
bemire the royal purple, seeking, perhaps, to dispel the prestige 
which the arguments of one of the foremost princes of Hurope 
would naturally have in the arena of theological debate, The 
ungenerous use by Heary of an apology which Luther sent him, at 
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atime when he was reputed to be turning in favor of the Protes. 
tant cause, confirmed the Saxon reformer in the opinion that all 
such bumility was thrown away. 

The enmity which gradually sprang up between the Saxon 
theologians and Erasmus was unfortunate. They who loved learn- 
Lather and ing and hated superstition could not but look with re- 

upon this patriarch of letters, this keen untagonist 
ofthe monks, Nor could Erasmus avoid sympathizing with their 
courageous advocacy of principles the most of which he himself 
approved. But he wns not the man to rebel against constituted 
authority for the sake of his convictions, He felt, moreover, that 
pence was all-important for the advancement of the culture and 
learning to which his life was devoted. He bewailed the fact that 
men's minds were being turned away from literature, and were 
becoming absorbed in theological controversy. Luther's 
became more and more distasteful to him. Morcover, while he 
sought to avoid giving offence to the reformers, he was anxious to 
remain on good terms with the rulers of the Church, many of whom 
were his patrons, Luther saw through him, and too plainly showed 
his contempt for what could only appear to him a cowardly and a 
time-serving policy, The refusal of Erasmus to see Ulrich von 
Hutten, who called upon him at Basel, was the first decided step 
in the estrangement of the great scholar from the apostle of 
reform. At length, yielding to the persuasions of his Catholic 
friends, the chief of the Humanists ventured to assail Luther's posi- 
tion on the subject of free-will, a point where the reformer's ex- 
travagant language made him especially vulnerable. Erasmus and 
his associates preferred the Greek theology, while Luther, as More 
‘once said, “clung by tooth and nail to the doctrine of Augustine.” 
‘The book of Erasmus called forth a reply from Luther in his severest 
style, He thought Erasmus was defending the principles which lay 
at the basis of the whole system of salvation by merit, ‘Tho contro- 
versy which ensued completed their alienation. Luther afterward 
spoke of the illustrious Humanist ar a disciple of Lucian, of Bpicurus, 
as an enemy of all religions, especially of the Christian. Such treat- 
ment only served to exasperate Erasmus, and to make him more 
distinctly an adversary of the Protestants, Luther, although he 
was drawn by his usual ardor into erroneous and uncharitable as- 
sertions, was right in believing that diverting satires on the follies 
of the monks could never reform the Church. To accomplish this 
work it was necessary to attack the wrong foundations upon which 
the whole system, of which monasticism was a branch, rested. The 
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rising zeal of the papal party must be confronted by an equally 
‘uncompromising energy. Without the sterner contest waged by 
Lather, the literary reformers must eventually have succumbed to 
the terrors of the Inquisition. But Erasmus belonged to the age 
of preparation. The splendid work that he did then must not be 
disparaged on account of his shortcomings in later life. How di- 
verse the two men were in their natural qualities is indicated by 
their portraits. The fine, sharply cut features of Erasmus, as de- 
picted by Holbein, show us the critic, whose weapon in conflict 
is the keen edged rapier. The rugged face of Lather, as seen on 
the canvas of Cranach, befits one who has been called “the modern 
Hercules,” who cleansed the Augean stables, and who carried into 
Dattle the club of his fabled prototype. 

At the time (1526) when this controversy between Lather and 
‘Erasmus was drawing to an end, the cause of the reformers was 
threatened by many dangers. The hostile attitude which the em- 
peror assumed during the latter part of his war with Francis, and 
his resolve, after the Treaty of Madrid, to suppress the Lutheran 
tmgueot heresy, caused the princes who were favorable to re- 
Tews. form to unite in the League of Torgau. Again the Ref- 
ormation was protected by the political schemes of the European 
powers. Clement VIL made an alliance with Francis, Venice, and 
the Duke of Milan, to check the growing power of the emperor. 
Consequently, Charles was obliged to reverse his policy in respect 
to the Lutherans. At the Diet of Spires a decree was promulgated 
according to which every state was to act, with reference to the 
edict of Worms, as it might answer to God and his imperial majesty. 
This act gave the Lutheran movement a legal existence. It is, 
therefore, a great landmark in the history of the German Reforma- 
tion, But the emperor was soon triumphant over all his enemies. 
Rome was stormed, the pope was a prisoner, the armies of the 
French were destroyed. The Italian victories of Charles and his 
subsequent treaty with the pope emboldened the Catholic party, 
which was in the majority at the Diet of Spires, in 1529, 
to proclaim an edict which forbade the progress of the 
Reformation in the states which had not accepted it, while granting 
full liberty in the reformed states to such as adhered to the Church 
of Rome. The protest which the Elector of Saxony and several 
other princes, together with fourteen cities, made against the decree, 
gave the name Proresrant to the Lutheran party. They declared 
that the new edict was contrary to a policy which had been solemnly 
established ; a policy on the faith of which the princes and cities 
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that were favorable to the evangelical cause had proceeded in shap- 
ing their religious polity and worship, 


Meanwhile a violent controversy had broken out between Luther 
and the Swiss reformers on the subject of the sacrament, An at- 
‘Ssorumontat, tempt was made at Marburg, in 1529, by a conference 

Satna: of the representatives of both parties, to hoal the threat- 
ened rupture, but it met with no success, Ata time when the 
enemies of the Reformation were strongest, its friends were hope- 
lessly divided. If Luther confined ecclesiastical fellowship within 
too narrow bounds, yet in his defence of what he believed to 
be the truth he always showed a noble disregard of mere ex- 
pediency. The emperor was now freo to attend to the affhirs of 
Germany. The conflict with Francis had been ended by the Peace 
of Cambrai ; the formidable attack of the Turks upon Vienna had 
‘Diet of Aogs. Deen repulsed. Charles came to the Diet of Augsburg 
burg, 1890. filled with the sense of his ‘responsiblity as head of tho 
Holy Roman empire, whose crown he had just received from the 
hands of the pope at Bologna. He was determined to restore the 
unity of the Church. But the Protestants were equally resolved to 
maintain the cause of the Reformation. They presented their cele- 
brated “ Confession "—drawn up by Melanchthon—which, though 
conciliatory in spirit, clearly defined the essential tenets of the re- 
formers. An attempt was made through committees of theologians 
taken from cach party to arrange a compromise. But these nego- 
tiations were unsuccessful, much to the joy of Luther, who did not 
believe in the possibility of agreement between the respective parties 
in matters of doctrine. It had not been thought safe for Luther 
to go to Augsburg, and therefore he was left behind at the castlo 
of Coburg, within the dominion of the elector. He was, however, 
in constant communication with the Saxon theologians at Augsburg, 
and knew of all that was done at the Diet. His lotters, with a fine 
mingling of jest and earnest, exhort his friends to 9 firmer con- 
fidence in God's care for the cause of right. They breathe the 
same sublime spirit which rings out in the most popular of his 
hymns, “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott." The diet decreed the 
restoration of the old ecclesiastical institutions, and threatened to 
resort to forcible measures should the Protestants not submit. 
But the friends of the Reformation remained steadfast. The Elec. 
tor John, in the fall prospect of the ruin of every earthly interest, 
and not without the deepest sensibility from his attachment to the 
emperor and to the peace of the empire, resolved to stand by “the 
imperishable Word of God.” The Protestant princes, together with 
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certain imperial cities of South Germany, united in the League 
Pd of Smaleald to resist the arbitrary proceedings of the 

wr in his efforts to crush out the new opinions. 
Lather, who had hitherto opposed a resort to arms, now declared 
that Christians were bound to defend their princes when unlawfully 
assaulted. The leaguestrengthened itself by an alliance with France, 
Denmark, and the Dukes of Bavaria. The territories of the emperor 
were again threatened by an irruption of the Turks under Soliman. 
Under these circumstances, it was impossible to carry out the 
measures of repression which had been resolved upon at Augsburg. 
Accordingly, the peace of Nuremberg was concluded in 1582, which 
provided that religious affairs should be left as they were until they 
could be arranged by a new diet or a general council. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND; IN SCANDINAVIAN AND 
SLAVONIAN COUNTRIES, AND IN HUNGARY: THE REFORMA- 
TION IN GERMANY UNTIL THE PEACE OF AUGSBURG (1555). 


Dona the years which elapsed between the posting of Luther's 
theses and the peace of Nuremberg a reformatory movement, of a 
type somewhat peculiar, was in progress in the most populous can- 
tons of Switzerland. Not only were the doctrines and rites of the 
Church recast, but the social and political life of the Swiss communi- 
ties affected by the reform was purified and elevated. This change 
was due, for the most part, to the plastic influence of one man, 

Ulrich Zwingli. Zwingli was born in the year 1484 in 
"wise the mountain-village of Wildhaus, of which his father 
was the principal magistrate. He was bright-minded, and eager in 
paranit of knowledge. Like Luther, he was fond of music. He 
first studied at the University of Vienna and then went to Basel. 
At this centre of humanistic culture he acquired that love for the 
classics which he carried with him to his first parish at Glarus. 
‘When the Greek Testament was published by Erasmus he became 
an earnest student of it, and copied with his own band the epistles 
of Paul, that he might have them in a portable volume and commit 
them to memory. The more he studied the Bible the more in- 
clined he was to defer to its authority. But Zwingli was a patriot 
aswell asa scholar. He saw that the political and social life of his 
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against one Samson, a vender of indulgences, and put an end to 
his demoralizing traffic. In 1518, largely through the influence 
of the leading opponents of the French party, Zwingli was trans- 
Eerng at ferred to the cathedral church of Zurich. He now re- 

fused longer to receive the papal pension, and declared 
against all foreign entanglements from whatever quarter they might 
come, ‘It is well for the Cardinal of Sitten,” he said, “to wear a 
red hat and cloak; you have only to wring them to behold the 
blood of your nearest kinsmen dripping from them.” He recog- 
nized that the root of these civil abuses, as well as of the social 
calamities which flowed from them, was selfishness. For this evil 
the only remedy was the Word of God. It was Zwingli’s increasing 
reverence for the power and authority of the Scriptures that made 
him the leader of a quiet but thorough-going religious revolution. 
His personal qualities fitted him for such a post, He was an in- 
dustrious student, and yet fond of the society of his fellow-citizens, 
He was upright, fearless, and a preacher who thrilled: his audi- 
tors. One of his hearers said that it seemed to him that Zwingli, 
when he spoke from the pulpit, held him by the hair of his head. 
He had not been in Zurich long before he obtsined permission 
from the town council for the priosta to preach only what they 
found in the Scriptures, In 1628, at a public disputation, 
even though he brought forward sixty-seven propositions which 
assailed all the peculiar characteristics of the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem, he successfully defended himself against the charge of heresy, 
and procured from the council a decree that the clergy should 
teach nothing which the Scriptures do not warrant. In the same 
year he obtained another decree forbidding the use of images and 
the sacrifice of the mass, Zwingli did not seek to preserve, as did 
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Lather, who had a far deeper reverence for the past, those rites 


and ceremonies of the medieval Church whieh the Bible did not 
prohibit. Whatever seemed to him allied to superstition he 
discarded without hesitation. In all these changes, sweeping as 
they were, everything was done in an orderly manner and by public 
gorcnre. uthority. Zurich now threw off its allegiance to the 
inert Bishop of Constance, At the head of the ii 

church which was thus formed stood the members of 
the town council, who, according to Zwingli, were the proper rep- 
resentatives of the body of the congregation. In a few short yeara 
the religious institutions of Zurich underwent a hese change. 
All the distinguishing foatures of the medimval Church disap- 
peared. The rule of celibacy was abolished. Zwingli himself was 
married in 1524. The religious revolution was by an 
elevation of the moral life of the community. In 1525 Zwingli pub- 
lished his principal theological work, the “Commentary on ‘True 
and False Religion.” Although in most points he held the ordi- 
unary Protestant views, he differed from them in the doctrine of the 
Sacrament, as will hereafter be explained. Ho held to predestina- 
tion as a philosophical tenet, but taught that Christ has redeomed 
the entire race. He considered original sin a disorder rather than 
a state involving guilt. He believed that the sages of antiquity 
were illumined by the Divine Spirit, and in his catalogue of saints 
he placed Socrates, Seneca, the Catos, and even Hercules, The 
Reformation was not confined to Zurich. In 1528 it triumphed at 
apeadot ‘Berne, the following year at Basel, and about the same 
Fetewantim. time at St. Gall and Schaffhausen. Everywhere it was 
attended by the downfall of the oligarchy, which was in favor of 
foreign alliances and pensions, and the rise of a republican party, 
which supported the moral and political reforms, The adherents 
of Zwingli insiated on making the gospel not only a source of light 
and life to the individual, but also a wholesome leaven in the body 
politic. 

A comparison of Zwingli and of what he did for the Swisa, with 
Luther and bis work among the Germans, reveals marked differ- 
ina and ences between thetwo men, and between the movements 

Mr, in which they were the pioneera It was only after re- 
ligious struggles of long duration that Luther throw off his alle~ 
giance to the Church of Rome, and assailed its teachings and ita 
authority. It cost Zwingli, on the contrary, no conflict of this sort 
to reject whatever of the prevailing doctrinal or ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of the Latin Church appeared to him at variance with the 
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Scriptures or with common sense. Luther was not a political re- 
former, however much he sympathized with his people and resented 
the wrongs which they suffered. His life was devoted to the set- 
ting forth of what he believed to be the vital truth of the gospel. 
In the mind of Zwingli, on the other hand, the rescue of the Swiss 
from immorality and misgovernment was inseparable from his de- 
termination to have the gospel taught in its purity, And yet, how- 
ever independent in its beginning and peculiar in its aims was the 
Swiss Reformation, it owed much to the work of the lion-like Saxon 
reformer and his fellow-laborers, Soxeady were the papal author- 
ities to wink at all innovations in order that they might recruit 
their armies from the peasantry, that men did not discern the drift 
of Zwingli’s teaching until the noise of the battle which Luther 
was waging reached the valleys of Switzerland. 

But scarcely had these two branches of the Protestant party 
begun their career when they came into collision on the doctrine of 
‘themcn- *26 Lord's Supper, The conflict which ensued, oocur- 
roentaloon- ring as it did just when the enemies of the Lutheran 

movement in Germany were uniting to withstand its 
further progress, was an event most unfortunate for the cause of 
the Reformation. The question upon which tho reformers divided, 
it need not be said, was not to them of minor importance. The 
mass had been from of old the central act of worship. It had ac- 
quired the most exalted place in the dogmatic and ritual system of 
the Church, through the influence of the doctrine of transubstan~ 
tiation, of the miraculous transformation of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ. When, therefore, the reformers of 
both parties rejected this dogma, together with the associated doc- 
trine of the propitiatory character of the service, the momentous 
task of formulating a more correct opinion was forced upon them, 
Luther affirmed the objective presence of the glorified body and 
blood of Christ in connection with the bread and wine, so that the 
body and blood, in some mysterious way, are actually received by 
the communicant whether he be a believer or not. This doctrine 
has frequently been termed “consubstantiation,” although the des- 
ignation is not generally approved by Lutheran divines. Zwin- 
gli, on the other hand, denied that Christ is really present in any 
such sense, and made the Lord’s Supper to be simply a memorial 
of his atoning death. As soon as Luther heard of the Zwinglian 
doctrine, he conceived a violent hostility towards it, and could find 
no language too severe to apply to the tenet and persons of the 
“Sacramentarians.” The reason for this repugnance is not far to 
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ecek. He felt most deeply the importance of the objective means 
of grace. In the Word and the Sacraments Christ is still offered as 
a living reality. Lather’s religious feelings were intertwined with 
the literal interpretation of the words “This is my body.” He 
dreaded everything that tended to resolve religion and religious ex- 
perience into a process of one’s own mird. The doctrine of Zwin- 
gli, which Lather had first heard from Caristadt, was associated 
in his thoughts with such = divorce of the religious life from the 
outward, heaven-given means of grace. The efforts of disinterested 
men like Martin Bucer, the Strassburg theologian, and Philip, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, to heal a schism which threatened to inflict 
great disasters on the Protestant cause, proved unavailing. The 
‘tus Martarg leaders of both parties met at Marburg in 1529. When 
eutrect” they were not able, either at the private conference or at 
the public assembly, to come to an agreement, Zwingli, with tears 
in his eyes, offered the hand of fraternal friendship to Lather. 
Bat this the Saxon reformer refused to take, since he could not 
join in Christian fellowship with one who denied what he deemed 
® fondamental article of the Christian faith Before they sepa- 
rated, however, they subscribed to a statement of those great points 
of doctrine upon which they were agreed, and promised to treat 
one another with all the toleration consistent with a good con- 
science. 

The catastrophe of the Swiss Reformation was at hand. The 
five Forest cantons which still adhered to the Roman Church grew 
Deleat of the More and more hostile to the cities in which Protestant- 
Prowstantt. ism was established. They entered into a league with 
Ferdinand of Austria to resist its progress. Already they had 
begun to persecute the preachers of the reformed doctrine who had 
fallen into their power, when the citizens of Zurich marched against 
thei and forced them to tear up their compact with Austria. But 
the hostile relation still continued. Zwingli urged the cities to 
unite and to overthrow the preponderance which the five Forest 
cantons enjoyed in the affairs of the confederation over the city 
cantons, which though less in number were far more populous. 
Bat the success of his efforts was defeated by the jealousy of the 
cities, each of which aspired to be the metropolis of the proposed con- 
federation. The Catholic party joined all their forces and marched 
suddenly against Zurich. The brave soldiers who hastily gathered 
to defend the city were overpowered, and at Cappel, Zwingli, who 
had gone forth as their chaplain, was slain. The Forest cantons 
had won a signal victory, but were not yet strong enough to con- 
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quer the cities, The terms of peace which they wrang from them 
were, however, humiliating to the Protestants, and checked the 
progress of the Reformation. 
The Reformation in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden was de. 
pendent to a large extent upon the political fortunes of these king- 
‘Tue Raforms. doms, which had been united under one monarch by the 
heck ‘Union of Calmar in 1397. Protestantiam was favored by 
Christian IL, who was on the throne when the Lutheran 
Becit began. In Denmark, he sought to overthrow the lay 
and clerical nobility by bettering the condition of the people. He 
pat forth a book of laws in which important ecclesiastical reforms 
wero included. In Sweden, on the contrary, where he aimed to 
destroy the power of a party of nobles led by the Stures, he 
the cause of the clergy. But his treachery, and the execution of 
the Swedish leaders—known as the massacre of Stockholm—oxcited 
fan undying hatred aguinst Denmark. Christian was now so feared 
and distrusted in Denmark itself that not even the people whose 
interests he had furthered would interpose to prevent his down- 
fall. In 1523, Frederic L, Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, wag 
made king. He swore to grant no toleration to the Lutherans 
But the reformed doctrine, which first established itself in the 
duchies, where a milder policy prevniled, gradually made its way 
into the country, and in 1526 won public recognition from the king 
himself. The nobles, who were anxious to get possession of the 
riches of the Church, favored the new royal policy. The Diet of 
‘Odense in the following year ordained that Lutheranism should be 
tolerated, and that the prelates should look to the king, and not to 
the pope, for ratification of their election. Although Frederic did 
not deprive the bishops of their power, the Protestant doctrine soon 
gained the aseendency. Upon his death, in 1593, tho clergy mado 
fn effort to restore the old order of things, and refused to sanction 
the election of Christian TIL, his son. At the same time, Christian 
IL, who had been deposed in 1523, supported by the Litbeckers, 
attempted to regain the throne. Lobeck was the most influential 
of the cities of the Hanseatic League, many of which had given Lu- 
theranism a hospitable reception. There the introduction of the 
reformed doctrine had been attended by the rise of the democracy. 
The Libeckers found that Denmark was no longer disposed to 
favor their commercial supremacy, and therefore sought to raise to 
the throne a monarch who would be attached to their interests. 
Bat Christian TL soon overcame all his enemies. With his tri- 
umph the democratic movement, which had threatened to ally iteelf 
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with the Reformation, was subdued. In Denmark, Christian redr- 
ganized the ecclesiastical constitution and established bishops and 
superintendents according to the Lutheran system. As a conse: 
quence of this religious revolution Protestantism was received in 
Norway, which now became a province of Denmark. It also soon 
gained a foothold on the shores of Iceland. 

Meanwhile in Sweden a great political change, which involved 
8 religious revolution, had taken place. Gustavus Vasa, a young 
Qutavus  DOble, whose father had perished in the massacre of 
yam: Stockholm, resolved to free his country from the hateful 
yoke of the Danes. The peasants rallied to his support. Town 
after town fell into his hands. When the news of the deposition of 
Christian IL reached Sweden, Gustavus was crowned king. He 
favored Lutheranism, not so much from deep religious convictions 
as from a steady purpose to break down the ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy, which was well-nigh independent. He raised Lutherans to 
high offices in Church and State. In all these measures he was 
obliged to act with caution, for the peasants who had helped him 
gain the throne were firmly attached to the old Church. In 15278 
crisis came. If the monarchy was to be established on a firm basis, 
it must be provided with sufficient revenue. There was no way to 
obtain it but to confiscate the vast wealth of the Church. He there- 
fore resolved to introduce the Reformation by the civil authority. 
He proposed to the diet assembled at Westeras that it should 
put at his disposal ecclesiastical property, and should give him the 
power to regulate the affairs of the Church. Liberty was also to 
be granted “for preachers to proclaim the pure word of God.” He 
sought to conciliate the nobles by allowing a large portion of the 
confiscated possessions to pass into their hands. When his pro- 
posals met with violent opposition he forthwith renounced the 
throne. Upon the news of this step, terrified at the anarchy 
which threatened the country, the diet recalled Gustavus and issued 
an edict embodying his demands. Protestantism, which had thus 
been adopted to suit the political purposes of the king, soon won 
ita way to the hearts of the people. The efforts of John Il. (1568- 
1592), with the aid of the Jesuits, to bring back a moderate Cathol- 
icism proved a failure. By the Council of Upsala, in 1593, the 
Augsburg Confession was accepted as the creed of the national 
Church. 

Long before the beginning of the Lutheran Reformation, as we 
have already seen, Bohemia had been engaged in a struggle to build 
up a national Church. The doctrines of the Saxon reformera 
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were favorably received, especially by the Brethren in Unity, a party 

which had risen about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
Bo in bones tury. A large portion of the Calixtines, however, still 
a maintained their conservative position. Nevertheless, 
when the Smalcaldic War broke out, the majority of the Utraquista 
of both parties espoused the cause of the elector and shared tho 
disasters which followed his defeat. Many of them fled into Poland 
and Prussia. The lot of those who remained grew worse and 
‘worse, until, early in the next century, they were obliged to submit 
or to leave the country. 

Those whom the early Hussite persecutions had driven forth 
from Bohemia did much to prepare the way for the spread 
he Reforma. Of the Reformation in Poland and Prussia, It made 
foo ine its way first into East and West Prussia, the one a fief, 
Pmsis. the other a province, of the now rapidly growing King- 
dom of Poland. From here it passed over into Livonia, which, in 
the treaty of 1561, was annexed to the Polish kingdom. The ad- 
vance of the Reformation in those neighboring communities made 
it impossible to exclude it from Poland itself, where many burghers 
and powerful nobles regarded it with favor, There was an increas- 
ing disposition on the part of the representatives of the nation, who 
assombled in succeeding diets, to grant toloration to those who 
embraced the evangelical faith. The couse of reform was hindered 
not so much by the number of its enemies as by the discord of its 
friends The Protestant party wus divided into the Calvinists, the 
Lutherans, and the Unitarians, the followers of Fuustus Socinus 
‘To heal these divisions was the object to which John A Lasco, a man 
of noble family, who at Basel had been intimate with Erasmus, and 
in England with Cranmer, devoted the Jater years of his life. He 
had found it impossible to introduce a Reformation after the Eras- 
mion type, and had taken a moro decided position on the Protes- 
tant side. In 1556 he returned from his sojourn in foreign lands, 
and labored until his death, in 1560, to promote unity between the 
Calvinists and Lutherans The Reformation had in the meantime 
become firmly established. But, although equal rights wore by 
royal authority guaranteed to all churches in the kingdom, the fate 
of Protestantism depended mainly on the disposition of the nobles. 
These the Jesuits sought to win over. To their influence, as well 
as to the dissensions of the Protestants, the Catholic reaction was 
indebted for its great success in Poland. 

The Protestant movement extended into Hungary through the 
influence of the Bohemian Brethren and the Waldenses, some of 


tion by Ferdinand of Austria and John of Zpolys, the rival 
ants for the throne. Tho evangelical doctrines spread among’ 
poople silently and with great rapidity. But here, as in Po 
the Protestants were divided into contending sects, is 
upon the question of the Sacrament. pepe 
Ywingli, and Calvin had each of them a set of adherents, Not-— 
withstanding these troubles, however, Protestantism continued to 
gain ground until the latter part of the century, when, under the 
auspices of the Jesuits, a strong Catholic reaction set in. 

During the ten years which followed the Peace of Nuremberg, 
Case ers Tip lore in Frontera ep oa 

Francis L to leave the Protestants undisturbed. Neither 


"pretended friends could check the rapid progress of 


Reformation. The wild excesses of the Ausbaptist communists 
‘Manster, with whom the Lutherans hud no sympathy, were quickly 
brought to.an end by the neighboring Catholic princes. Thearmed 
restoration of the exiled Duke of Wartemberg established Prot- 
estantism in the heart of Southern Germany. The league of 
Smalcald was now extended by the accession of princes and cities, 
whe cetnotto Alarmed at the growing strength of tho Lutheran party, 
the Catholics united, ostensibly for mutual defence, in 
the Holy League of Nuremberg. The emperor, who 
needed the military support of the Protestants in order to bring 
his wars to a successful issue, was anxious to heal the ecclesiasti- 
cal schism which divided Germany. The most notable attempt 
tend dm, that was made to do this was at the Dist and Confer 
fereneeof ence of Ratisbon in 1541. The moderate men of both 
“parties met here to formulate articles of concord. The 
‘Tatherans were represented by Melanchthon, the emperor by Grop- 
per and Pflug, the pope by Cardinal Contarini, one of the leaders of 
the counter-reformation in the Catholic Chureh. In thevconferenco 
an actual agreement was reached on what were esteemed the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Christian faith—the nature of man, origi- 
nal sin, redemption, and justification. The differences on the gac- 
rament and on the authority of the pope remained to be 
But all further efforts at concord were stopped by the intrigues of 
the French king, and by the fears of the pope on the one hand, 
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and of Luther and the Elector of Saxony on the other. The policy 
‘of reconciliation had failed, but the emperor could not resort to 
force as long as he was entangled in foreign wars. He was there- 
fore obliged to sanction the peace of Nuremberg and await a favor- 
able opportunity to crush the Protestant party. Meanwhile the 
Reformation had advanced on every side, It was established in 
Brandenburg, ducal Saxony, and in Brunswick, after the expulsion 
of the duke by the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse. 
‘Tt gained adherents in Austria and Bavaria. Even the ecclesiasti- 
cal Elector of Cologne took measures for its adoption in his domin- 
ions. 

But the Protestant party was torn by internal dissensions, The 
cities complained of the arbitrary proceedings of the princes. Duke 
pivsion Maurice, of Saxony, was more than once on the verge of 
maeeg Brot war with the elector, and finally, in 1542, abandoned the 

of Smalcald. Thus, with weakened forces, the 
Protestants were obliged to contend aguinst the emperor, who, 
having made peace, in 1544, with Francis L, found his hands free 
to deal with the affairs of Germany. Nevertheless, they refused to 
take part in the Council of Trent, which the pope had at length 
been persuaded to xummon. Charles still continued, by new pro- 
posals of union, to blind them to his real intentions. Meanwhile 
he won over Maurice of Saxony, whose desire for the title and 
territories of the elector was much stronger than his religious con- 
® yictions, The emperor professed to attack the two leaders of tho 
Smalcaldic League—the Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse—not 
a8 Protestants, but as disturbers of the peace of the empire. 

While the time for the momentous struggle was rapidly draw- 
ing near, Luther died (February 18, 1546). His last days were 
Aastdsyeot ‘full of weariness and suffering. He took dark views of 
tes the frivolity and wickedneas of the times, but his sublime 
faith in God and his assurance of the final victory of the truth 
never left him. His dogmatism became more boisterous in the 
battles which he waged, and in the days of ill-health and advancing 
age, During the latter years of his life his relations with Melanch- 
thon were partially clouded by theological differences. Melanch~ 
thon modified his doctrine of predestination, and gradually came 
to believe that the will has a co-ordinate agency in conversion. On 
the subject of the Sacrament, likewise, he was inclined to hold the 
view midway between Luther and Zwingli, which Calvin advocated 
—that Christ is really received in the Lord's Supper, but spirit- 
ually, and by the believer alone. Although Melanchthon lived in 
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daily fear that these changes of opinion would provoke an outburst 
of the reformer’s passionate nature, he never lost his respect and 
regard for Luther as a devout and heroic man, endowed with noble 
qualities of heart and mind. Nor did Luther ever cease to love his 
younger associate. No one will question that Lather, notwith- 
standing his faults and defects, has been a great power in the his- 
tory of the world. No one doubts that he was a born leader of 
men. The originality of thought and virility of expression ; tho 
insight into the deep things of the spirit; the vein of humor that 
mingles itself, unbidden, with the most profound and serious reflec- 
tion; the play of imagination—these qualities, which characterize 
the utterances of Luther, constitute an unfailing charm. One who 
was himself a poet, Coleridge, has said of him: “He was a poet, 
indeed, as great a poet as ever lived in any age or country; but 
poetic images were so vivid that they mastered the poet’s own 
mind ;” “Luther did not write, he acted poems.” Of his profound 
influence over the German people, no one has spoken more im- 
pressively than the most accomplished of the modern German 
school of Catholic theologians, the chief of the Old Catholics, Dr. 
Dollinger. This life-long opponent of Protestantism dwells on 
Lather’s complete comprehension of the German nature: “Heart 
and mind of the Germans were in his hand like the lyre in the 
hand of the musician.” He speaks of Luther's irresistible elo- 
quence, which carried everything before it. ‘Even those Ger- 
mans,” he adds, “who abhorred him as the principal heretic and 
seducer of the nation, cannot escape ; they must discourse with 
his words, they must think with his thoughts.” 

The Smalcaldic War, which broke out in 1546, resulted, through 
the bad generalship of the elector, in disaster. The elector himself 
The amalcal. WAS captured in 1547, at the battle of Mablberg, and the 
oe War: landgrave was soon after obliged to submit. But the 
triumph of the emperor was impaired by his quarrel with Pope 
Paul IM. It was the plan of Charles to subject the Protestants to 
the Catholic hierarchy, and to allay their discontent by the intro- 
duction of certain external reforms In his attempt to carry out 
this purpose he promulgated a provisional scheme, called the Augs- 
‘The Angvburg burg Interim. But he could look neither to the pope 
‘Taterim: nor to the Council of Trent for the co-operation which 
was necessary to complete the work. In spite of his repeated re- 
monstrances, the council had first proceeded not to measures of 
reform, but to pronounce a condemnation upon the Protestant 
doctrines. Paul, in order still further to embarrass the emperor, 
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whose absolute triumph might endanger the temporal power of tha 
papacy in Italy, transferred the council to Bologna, and withdrew 
the papal troops from the army of Charles just before the crisis 
of the conflict in Germany. He then began to negotiate with 
the French king. Not only the pope, but also zealous Catholics 
everywhere, regarded the emperor's ecclesiastical measures in Ger- 
many as an encroachment on the rights of the Church. Mean- 
while the Germans themselves were angered to see their country 
treated as conquered territory. Those who refused to adopt the 
Augsburg Interim wore reduced to submission by Spanish troops. 
In Northern Germany alone was it generally withstood. The city 
of Magdeburg, which was the centre of this resistance, was besieged 
by Maurice of Saxony, to whom the execution of the imperial ban 
had been committed. In his own territories the duke introduced the 
Leipsic Interim, a modified form of the one drawn up at Augs- 
burg. The accession of Julius IIL, who was favorable to Charles, 
and his reassembling of the Council at Trent, seemed to promise 
the emperor that success which had so long eluded him. But 
clouds were gathering in the sky. The Turks had kindled anew 
the flames of war in Hungary, and the French king, Henry IL, was 
uniting with the enemies of Charles in Italy. ‘The German princes 
were jealous of the favor shown to Spanish advisers, and were en- 
raged at the continued presence of foreign troops. Maurice was 

a discontented with the result of his duplicity. He had 
Lo the title and the territories which he coveted, but he had 
also won the hatred of those whose cause he had betrayed, and 
who looked on him as another Judas, He was chagrined to find 
that he did not possess influence enough with the emperor to pro- 
cure the release of his father-in-law, the Landgrave of Hesse, Tho 
insults which he had to endure from the Spaniards still further 
embittored his feolings, Hoe now resolved to rescue Germany from 
the oppressor, into whose hands he had himself delivered her. 
Using the siege of Magdeburg as a cover for his operations, he laid 
his plans with profound secrecy. Hoe suddenly marched southward, 
crossed the Alps, and forced Charles to fly in haste from Innspruck. 
‘The captive princes were released and the Protestants were granted 
equal rights until the differences should be settled by a national 
assembly or a general council, At the Diet of Augsburg, in 1555, 
‘The Peace ot the religious peace was concluded. It embodied the 
Aveture- celebrated maxim, Cujus regio gjus religio—the religion 
of the people is to be that of their prince. To this was added 
4e Ecclesiastical Reservation, which provided that if a prince 
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of the Church became a Protestant he should resign his. 

return for this concession to the Catholics it was ordained that 
Protestants were to enjoy toleration in the dominions of ecclesias- 
tical princes, In the terms of this peace were the seeds of 
strife which was to distract Germany for generations to come, 

a time it did not check the progress of the Reformation, The 
complete failure of his efforts to restore the unity of the Gorman 
Chureb, or to crush the Protestant party, was a great blow to 
Charles. He refused personally to take any part in the proceedings 
which led to the pence, After he had Isid aside the cares of the 
empire, and had retired to the Convent of Yuste, he expressed 






regret that he allowed the man who stirred up all the commotion 
to depart in peace from the Diet of Worms. 


OHAPTER TL 
JOHN CALVIN AND THE GENEVAN REFORMATION, 


Lovrner had firmly established the Reformation in Germany, and 
Zwingli had fallen on the field of Cappel, before John Calvin began 
Early ta ot to write the “Institutes,” and to set in order the affairs 

of Geneva. Calvin belonged to the second generation 
of reformers, whose work it was to unfold more clearly and more 
systematically the principles of Protestantism. He was a French- 
man, and was born in the year 1509, at Noyon, in Picardy. In his 
youth he had no experience of the rough conflict with penury which 
many of the German and Swiss reformers were obliged to undergo, 
His father’s position as fiscal agent of the lordship of Noyon and 
secretary of the diocese, as well as the esteem in which ho was 
held by the nobility, was a source of temporal advantage to the 
son. He was educated with the children of the noble family of 
Mommor, and when but twelve years of age was appointed to a 
chaplaincy with revenues sufficient for his support. To this bene- 
fice another was added a few years later, Atthe outset he was des- 
tined for the priesthood. At Paris, whither he was sent to pursue 
his studies, he became distinguished for his uncommon in’ 
powers and for a certain strict and severe tone of character. He 
had not been there long, however, when his father, from ambitious 
motives, changed his plans and determined to qualify him for the 
profession of a jurist. He accordingly went to Orleans and Bourges, 
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and attended the lectures of celebrated doctors of thelaw. He un- 
dermined his naturally weak constitution by working far into the 
night, arranging and digesting what ho had heard during the day. 
Early in the morning he would awake to go over in his mind 
what he had thus reduced to order, He attained such proficiency 
in legal studies that frequently, when tho professors were absent, ho 
was invited to take their place. At the same time, influenced by a 
relative, Poter Olivétan, who became the first Protestant translator 
of the Bible into French, he began to direct his attention to the 
Scriptures. His mind was still more prepared to receive the teach- 
ings of Protestantism by the study of the New Testament in the 
original, undertaken at the earnest solicitation of his Greek profes- 
sor, Melchior Wolmar. But in his first publication, an annotated 
edition of Seneca’s treatise on “ Clemency,” ho appeared not as a 
reformer but as a cultivated humanist, displaying much anxiety that 
his book should flu a ready sale. Not long after tho issue of this 
Hisconver book, his “sudden conversion,” to use his own words, 

took place. His sense of the holiness of God and of the 
ideal Mioslbeobot the divine law was so strong that his sins and 
errors seemed like a deop abyss in which he was weltering. 
Neither the penances nor the consolations of the Church were of 
any avail. He must throw himself upon the mercy of God, he must 
enter by faith into the fellowship of Christ. Calvin's whole soul 
was now absorbed in the study of the Bible. Ho did not, how- 
ever, neglect his other pursuits, nor did he purpose to enter upon 
the active career of a reformer. He preferred to pursue his studies 
in seclusion. But he had no sooner returned to Paris than he be- 
came a recognized leader of the Protestants, sought out by all who 
desired religious counsel and instruction. Persecution soon broke 
His exile Up the little company, Calvin's friend, Nicholas Cop, the 
from Paris. newly elected rector of the university, in his opening ad- 
dress clearly set. forth the central doctrine of the reformers. His 
orthodox hearers were astounded. The doctors of theology and 
the Franciscans set to work to bring Cop, as well as Calvin—who, it 
soon appeared, was the real author of the address—to punishment = 
but both escaped from the city. Calvin now visited Béarn, where, at 
the court of Margaret of Navarre, the sister of Francis L, he met 
theaged Lefivre, who, although he never renounced the old Church, 
is entitled to be called the father of French Protestantism. Hay- 
ing given up his benefices, which his conscience would no longer 
allow him to retain, he returned to Paris, only to be driven out again 
by the fierce persecution which the imprudent zeal of the reform- 











ers in posting placards against the mass drew down 1 
He passed through Strassburg, where he was e 
Bucer, and dwelt fora time in Basel. Here he found the 


sorrows of his brethren in France, The king had begun the perse-— 
culions which darkened the later years of his reign. In order to” 
allay the anger of the German Lutherans at the cruel treatment of 
their fellow-reformers, he accused the French Protostants of all the 
lawless fanaticism of the Anabaptist sectaries. To prove to Francis 
the falsity of theae charges, and, if possible, to bring him into sym- 
pathy with the new doctrine, formed a part of Calvin's object in 
‘tmat'tnti- WFiting the “Institutes of the Christian ” In 

tote” his dedication to Francis ho vindicated the cause of the 
king’s opprossed subjects, concluding with these words: “But if 
your ears are 80 preoccupied with the whispers of the malevolent 
ns to leave no opportunity for the accused to speak for themselves, 
and if those outrageous furies, with your connivance, continue to 
persecute with imprisonment, scourges, tortures, confiscations, and 
flames, we shall indeed, like shoop destined to the slaughter, be re- 
ucod to tho groatest extromition Yot shall wo in patience pos- 
seas our souls, and wait for the mighty hand of the Lord, which un- 
doubtedly will in time appear, and show itself armed for the de- 
liverance of the poor from their affliction, and for the punishment 
of their despisers, who now exult in such perfect security. May 
the Lord, the King of kings, establish your throne with righteous- 
ness and your kingdom with equity!" This remarkable work was 
the production of s young man twenty-seven years of age. 

The “ Institutes” were not only a contribution to theology, but 
also to literature. By the dignified and forcible style in which they 
Chamcverie. Were written, they exercised a profound influence in 
or ot Calvin. ing modern French prose. The Latin edition is also 
distinguished for the classical purity of its language. Calvin was 
an exact and finished scholar. His words did not touch the hearts 
of the common people as did those of Luther. He was more of a 
patrician in his culture and temper, and addressed the higher and 
more educated class. It was mainly through others that his influ- 
ence reached the lower ranks of society. The work which his “In- 
stitutes” did for the Reformation was to reduce its doctrinal ideas 
to a systematic form. Hitherto a brief and incomplete treatise by 
Melanchthon was the only manual to which those who sympathized 
with the new doctrine could resort for instruction. Calvin was 
well qualified for the peculiar task which was set before him. He 
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had a well-trained, logical mind, disciplined by legal studies, and 
he had that genius for organization for which the French nation is 
distinguished. He was unlike the other great reformers in the fact 
that his opinions underwent no change from the time of his con- 
yersion until his death. The “Institutes,” though much 
in subsequent editions, preserved fully the identity of their earliest 
tenchings. Their pre-eminent value was immediately recognized, 
not only by the friends of Protestantism, but also by its enemies, 
who called the book “The Koran of the Heretics” In Calvin's 
= system the Bible is the sole standard of doctrine. The 
mm. Spirit of God gives an insight into what is there set 
forth, and a conviction of the truth of the gospel Calvin never 
lost his reverence for the Church ; not the Church over which the 
Roman hierarchy ruled, but the Church which is established after 
the model of the New Testament, and is known by the right 
administration of the Sacraments and the teaching of the Word, 
He who withdraws from this community cuts himself off from 
Christ. Within this body is the Church invisible, composed of the 
oloct, or all true believers, What has been deemed the main charac- 
teristic of Calvin's system, the doctrine of predestination, is a point 
upon which his views were at first shared by the other reformers. 
‘They all maintained the Augustinian theology, in opposition to 
Pelagianism, which in their minds was connected with the errors of 
the mediwval system, and especially with the doctrine of merit. 
But Calvin continued to emphasize this idea after others had 
allowed it to retreat into the background. In this peculiarity he 
‘was influenced not only by his deep sense of the exaltation of God, 
but by his concern for the practical interests of religion. He be- 
lieved all men to be in such complete bondage to sin that God 
alone can save them. According to Augustino, in the fall of Adam 
the race was involved in a common catastrophe. The will of man 
is free to sin, but utterly unable to become holy. All men are 
justly under condemnation and objects of God's wrath. A part of 
them he elects to cternal life ; the others he leaves to suffer the 
righteous penalty of the broken law. In the “Institutes” Calvin 
went further. He appears to declare that even the sin of Adam 
was the object of an efficient decree, the effect of divine agency. 
In his later writings, however, he moderates his expreesions on this 
point, and confines himself to the assertion of a permissive decree. 
Tn election Calvin saw a work of God's grace which gave security 
against the assaults of temptation. Unlike Augustine and Luther, 
he held that the true believer can never fall away. Notwithstand- 
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tho fact that he emphasized man’s inability to do ah bo 
in the strongest terms his moral and responsible nature, 
‘The mysteries of predestination and election he did not rere’ 
fathom. He believed that for every decree of the 
were reasons both wise and good, though hidden from Bie, 
of man. ‘ 
Calvin was not only a theologian but a commentator. If Me- 
Innchthon laid the foundation of Protestant exegesis, Calvin did 
Calvin's Com Much to build up the edifice. His preference for this 
mestaries ~~ gort of scholarly labor was justified by the clearness, 
thoroughness, and conciseness of the results. He was candid and 
ianly in the discussion of a passage. Ho nover evaded difficulties, 
but grappled with them. Luther was the translator, but Calvin 
the interpreter, of the Word. As a practical reformer, Calvin was 
no rash iconoclast. While he would sweep away the corruptions 
which had grown up through the influence of medisyval super- 
stition, he would have everything dono in order, and would not 
yield to whims or to tho outcries of fanatics. 
In all the activities of his life certain marked traita of eharneter 
were manifest. The intensity of his convictions induced a lack of 
patience with dissent. Even his letters to his friends 
wateol were not free from a censorious tone which threatened 
r to alienate from him men of so mild a nature as Me- 
lanchthon. His natural irritability was increased by his physical 
sufferings, and by the multitude of cares which continually crowded 
upon him. Sometimes ‘the wild beast of his anger,” to use his 
own expression respecting himself, raged without control. There 
was in Calvin's piety a large infusion of the Old Testament spirit. 
Tt was an absorbing aim with him to exalt the law of God, and to 
bring his own life and the lives of others, to bring Church and 
State, into subjection to it. Whatever seemed to east dishonor upon 
the Almighty, as, for example, attacks made upon the truth, he felt 
bound to meet with a pitiless hostility. Such a man was liable to 
mistake his own resentful feelings towards an opponent for zeal in 
the cause of God. Calvin did not touch luman life at so many 
points as did Luther. He did not possess that sympathy with 
nature which was a perpetual solace to the Saxon reformer, Al- 
though he lived for years in the midst of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world, his writings contain little, if anything, suggested by 
it, He was engrossed in the affuirs of a great spiritual conflick 
Forgetful of his bodily suffering, of his physical timidity, of his love 
for seclusion and for the quiet pursuits of a scholar, ho plunged 
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into the turmoil of the Genevan Reformation, and into the still 
more momentous struggle of Protestantistn in France and in the 
other countries of the West, It is no wonder that, after his death, 
the senate of Geneva, which knew how disinterested, resolute, fear- 
Jess he had been, spoke of “the majesty " of his character, 

Not long after the publication of the “ Institutes ” Calvin visited 
Italy and remained for a timo at the court of the accomplished 

‘he tetorma Duchess of Forrara, the daughtor of Louis XIE of 
fentnGen- France, and the protector of the Protestants, On his 

way back to Basel he was obliged to pass through Gen- 
eva. It was while he was stopping thero icra nigh depecting ay 
the following morning to continue his journey to Basel, that the 
event occurred which changed the course of his life. 

After the battle of Cappel, the Forest cantons had been busy 
driving Protestantism out of those districts which were not imme- 
diately dependent upon the citios. It had, however, maintained 
itself in Zurich, Basel, and Berne, and had recently become estab- 
lished in Geneva. After a long struggle with their bishop and 
with his ally, the Duke of Savoy, the Genevese had, with the aid 
of Berne and Froiburg, achieved a political independance. In 
Pare!, 1582, William Farel, a bold and powerful preacher, 

as well as an earnest reformer, came to the city. Tike 
Calvin, he had been driven out of France, his native country, by 
persecution. His immoderate zeal often put his life in imminent 
peril. On one occasion he snatched the relics from the hand of a 
priest in a procession and flung them into an adjacent river. He 
was at first driven away from Geneva, and owed his life to tho 
bursting of a gun which was fired at him. But the influence of 
Berne begun to be felt in that city. Farel returned, and this time 
triumphed over his enemies. Protestantism was established by vole 
of the citizens, All the Church fostivals except Sunday were abol- 
ished, and various amusements, such as dancing and masquerades, 
were forbidden. The people took a solemn oath to live according 
to the rule of the gospel, But a pleasure-loving and even licen- 
tious town could not easily be brought under such strict discipline. 
Signs of discontent speedily manifested themselves, A strong 
party arose which clamored for the ancient customs and the former 
liberty, Geneva was torn by intestine strife, when, on August 5, 
1536, Calvin arrived there. Farel, having heard of his presence, 
visited him, and besought him to remain and assist him in his 
work. But Calvin plended his devotion to the more retired pur- 
suits of a scholar. The ardent reformer, finding persuasion of 
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no avail, told him that he might put forward his studies as a pro- 
text, but that the curse of God would light on bim if he refused 
to engage in his work. Calvin was terror-stricken at these words, 
spoken with the fervor ofa prophet. He felt as if the hand of the 
wens Almighty bad been stretched out of heaven and Inid 
fihwere'st upon him. Such a summons he dared not disobey. 
Gener, ‘is labors began immediately. A catechism waa com- 
posed for the instruction of the young. The bands of 
wore drawn atill more tightly about a community already rebel- 
lions, Tho people were forbidden to wear vain ornaments, or to 
engage in obnoxious sports. The Libertines, as the party which op- 
posed these innovations was called, soon gained the upper hand. 
Calvin and his associates found themselves in conflict with the ma- 
jority of the citizens, and even with the government itself. Hay- 
ing preached on Easter Sunday (1538) in spite of the 

of the magistrates, and having also refused to adminis- 
sin ree ter tho Sacrament, they were banished from the city. 

Calvin went to Strassburg. His joy at being delivered 
from the troubles which beset his work at Geneva and in 
himself at liberty to pursue his atudics was greater, he says, than: 
under the circumstances was becoming. But in Strassburg, Bacer 
urged him to take charge of a church of Wrench refugees Here, 
again, it was not entreaties, but a prophetic warning, drawn from 
the life of the prophet Jonah, which conquered his reluctance. 
During the three years which he spent away from Geneva he bo- 
came acquainted with some of the Saxon theologians. He did not 
meet Luther, whom he held in high honor, but with Melanchthon 
he formed a friendship which lasted until they were separated by 
death. Melanchthon gradually came over to his view of the Sacra- 
ment, but never to his doctrine of predestination. When Bolsec 
was arrested for preaching against this doctrine, Melanchthon 
wrote to a friend that they had thrown a man into prison in Gen- 
eva for not agreeing with Zeno. Galvin, notwithstanding the pe- 
euliarities of his temperament, formed strong attachmenta Hae 
cherished a tender regard for his wife, to whom he was married at 
Strassburg, and was intimate with Farel and with Viret, another of 
the Genevan ministers, Beza loved him asa father. Calvin's re- 
lations with the followers of Zwingli were for a time unsettled. 
‘They at first suspected him of trying to bring in the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Lord's Supper. His view of predestination was also 
distasteful to them, for Zwingli’s opinions on this subject were sim- 
ply speculative, It was with difficulty that Calvin succeeded im 
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allaying their fears, and in bringing about a union by the accept- 

ance of common formularies. 
Quiet was not restored to Geneva by the banishment of the 
Scenes of violence and licentiousness became frequent. 


addressed to the senate a flattering letter to urge them to return 
to the fold of the Roman Church. To this document Calvin 

in so masterly a way that the city looked again for help to its 
banished preacher. Deputies were sent to persuade him to return. 
They followed him from Strassburg to Worms. ‘To their entreaties 
he answered more in tears than in words. At length he 
yielded, and once more took up his abode in Geneva, 
there to live for the remainder of his days. 

Under his influence a new ecclesiastical and civil order was 
created. It was the duty of tho State to foster the interests of the 
garcn ana Church, to carry out its requirements, and to inflict 

temporal penalties on those who disobeyed its rules, 
Ticiocastion discipline was in the hands of the consistory, which 
wag composed of six clergymen and twelve laymen. It exercised a 
moral censorship over every person in the city. The high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, were alike subject to its inflexible laws. 
It possessed the power of excommunication ; and excommunication, 
if it continued beyond a certain time, was followed by civil penalties. 
‘The preachers of the Genevan Church were chosen with great care 
by the ministers already in office, the congregation, however, having 
w veto power. They formed the “Venerable Company,” and, in 
order that a high standard of professional service might be main- 
tained, met together once a month for mutual censure, 

Calvin's work in Geneva was not confined to the arrangement 
of the ecclesiastical system. The respect which the citizens enter- 
conaict of tained for him gave him a controlling influence in the 
oceel framing of the civillaws. Although he was well qualified 
for this task by his legal training at Orleans and Bourges, his 
measures were conceived too much in the spirit of the Hebrew theo- 
eracy. Not only profaneness and drunkenness, but innocent armuse- 
ments and the teaching of divergent theological doctrines, were 
severely punished, Nor was this all. Trifling offences were visited 
with severe penalties, It was impossible that # city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants should rest content under such stringent discipline 
and such stern enactments. Tho elements of disaffection disclosed 
themselves soon after Calvin's return. His chiof opponents, as 


‘These were jealous of the Frenchmen, who flocked to the city, and 
they were anxious to restore to the people the power which, under 
‘Calvin's influence, was gradually SUICe into tha iaandy ofla-oataa® 
numberof magistrates. But the prosperity which the new order 
of things brought to the industrious, Inw-ubiding citizens, raised: 
up for Calvin many supporters. The numbers of this party were 
swelled by the foreign immigrants, many of whom were admitted 
to citizenship. The conflict was long and bitter. The members 
of the Libertine faction endeavored to intimidate Calvin, They 
fired guns under his windows at night; they set dogs on him 
in the street. No device was left untried to break down hia deter- 
mination, but all in vain. 

Tn a commonwealth based on such principles as was that of 
Geneva, it was inevitable that outepoken religious dissent should be 
Soren suppressed by force. The modern idea of the limited 
a function of the state had not yet arisen. In the system 
which had ruled the world for centuries, heresy was considered a 
crime which the civil authority was bound to punish. The Old 
‘Testament theocratic view was held to be still appli to civil 
society, Although there were occasional pleas put forth by the re- 
formers for toleration, their general position is clearly defined in 
the words of Calvin: “Seeing that the defenders of the papacy 
are so bitter in behalf of their superstitions, that in their atrocious 
fury they shed the blood of the innocent, it should shame Christian 
magistrates that in the protection of certain truth they are entirely 
destitute of spirit.” Such convictions were not Jong in boaring 
their appropriate fruit. A noted casa was that of Michael Ser- 
servetu, Vetus. He was a Spaniard of an ingenious, inquisitive, 
1000-1857, restless mind. He early turned his attention to theo- 
logical questions. His book on the “Errors of the Trinity” 
peared in 1531, In it he advocated a view closely allied to the Sa- 
bellian theory, and an idea of the incarnation in which the common 
belief of two natures in Christ had no place. After a vain 
to draw Calvin into a controversy he went to Paria and applied him- 
self to studies in natural science and medicine, for which he had 
a remarkable aptitude. For many years he resided at Vienne, in the 
South of France, engaged in the practice of his profession. Dar- 
ing this time he conformed outwardly to the Catholic Chureh, and 
was not suspected of heresy. It was his second book, the “Res 
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toration of Christianity,” 8 copy of which he sent to Calvin, which 
brought him into trouble. In this work he advocated theories of 
the world and of God which wore pantheistic in their drift, When 
it was discovered that Servetus was the author, he was arrested and 
brought to trial. He denied that he wrote either this book or the 
one on the “Errors of the Trinity.” But some pages of an annotated 
copy of the “Institutes,” which he had sent to Calvin, together 
with a parcel of letters, were obtained from Geneva. Sveing that 
conviction was inevitable, he succeeded in making his escape. Not 
long after, he went to Geneva, where he lived unrecognized for a 
month. But as soon as his presence was known, Calvin procured 
his arrest. In the trial before the senate, which followed, Servetus 
defended his opinions boldly and acutely, but with a strange out- 
pouring of violent denunciation. Hoe caricatured tho doctrine of 
the Trinity. He intermingled physical theories and theological 
speculation in a manner considered by his hearers in the highest 
degree dangerous and even blasphemous. As he was setting forth 
his view of the participation of all thingain the Deity, he told Calvin, 
contemptuously, that if he only understood natural science he 
would be able to comprehend that subject. While his trial was in 
progress messengers came from the ecclesiastical court at Vienne 
demanding their prisoner. Servetus preferred to remain in Geneva, 
relying perhaps on the support of the Libertines. But they were 
unable to save him. After his condemnation he sent for Calvin 
and asked his pardon for the indignities which he had cast upon 
him. He maintained his opinions with heroic constancy, and was 
burned at the stake on the 27th of October, 1553, No doubt Calvin 
had expected, and from the course of Servetus in the past had 
reason to expect, that he would abjure his errors. When this hopo 
failed, he tried to have the mode of carrying the sentence into 
execution mitigated. Yet he believed that such an attack upen the 
fundamental truths of religion as Servetus had made should be 
punished with death. This opinion he shared with Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s successor, and even with the gentlest of the reformers, 
Melanchthon, 

‘Two years after the death of Servetus the Libertine faction 
made a last determined effort to overthrow the ecclosiastical system: 
etme ct Which Calvin hnd built up. When intrigue did not suc 
as. ceed, they resorted to arma The complete failure of 

the insurrection was a death-blow to their party. Cal- 
vin did not rejoice in the fall of his enemies, although be keenly 
felt the many calumnies which they had heaped upon him. Tt was 
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im allusion to the vexations incident to his position that he ance 
said, “To my power which they envy, O that they were the 
zaceessors |” 

Notwithstanding the burdens which the care of the civil and ec- 
elesiastical affairs of the city laid upon him, Calvin performed a 

Loses ot great work as a teacher and as a counsellor of statesmen 
ore. and reformers in many Janda On alternate weeks he 
preached every day, besides giving weekly three theological lectures. 
His memory was remarkable. Without a scrap of paper in his 
hand, be would expound the most intricate passages of the proph- 
ets, Students flocked to Geneva to hear his instructions Men 
like Knox, who sought there a refuge from persecution, went away 
thoroughly imbued with his ideas. Under Calvin's guidance Gen- 
eva became to the Romanic nations what Wittenberg was to the 
Germans. A theological school was founded there, and Beza was 
placed over it. Calvin's influence was extended not only by the 
circulation of his writings, but by his vast correspondence, on the 
rolls of which were monarchs, princes, and nobles, as well as theo- 
logians, It was in the affairs of the Reformation in France that 
his agency was especially prominent. Those who were struggling 
there to advance the cause of Protestantism looked to him for direc- 
tion and support. Geneva was the refuge for the persecuted and 
the stronghold from which missionaries went forth to continue the 
battle. From its printing-presses Bibles and numerous other pub- 
lications in the French tongue were scattered abroad. 

When his life was drawing to a close, Calvin had the good for- 
tune to see Geneva delivered from faction, and the institutions of 
Yaa dsysot learning, which he had founded, in a prosperous condi- 
Gavia. tion. But his labors did not cease. As had been his 
custom, after the arduous public duties of the day were over he 
continued to devote himself in the evening to his favorite studies 
and to the writing of his books. When he became too feeble to sit 
up, he dictated to an amanuensis from his bed. Although his body 
‘was wasted by disease, his mind retained its vigor and clearness to 
the last. When he felt the end approaching, he sent for the Senate, 
at whose deliberations he had so often assisted. As they gathered 
about his bed, he thanked them for the tokens of honor which they 
lind granted to him, and desired their forgiveness for the outbreaks 
of anger which they had borne with so much forbearance. Heassured 
them of the sincerity and honesty with which he had expounded 
the word of God among them, and urged upon them humility and 
watchfulness in guarding the State from the evils which still threat- 
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ened it, He then offered a fervent prayer, and took each one of 
thom by the hand, os with tears they parted from him. Two days 
afterward he called the ministers of the city and of the neighbor- 
hood to his bedside, and spoke to them in » similar manner, “We 
parted from him,” says Beza, ‘‘with our eyes bathed in tears, and 
our hearts full of unspeakable grief." He died on the 27th of May, 
1564. Calvin was endowed with an understanding of wonderful 
power, Tho imagination and the sentiments, however, were not pro- 
portionately developed. He hnd a talent for organization which 
qualified him to become the founder, not only of an ecclesiastical 
system, but of an enduring school of thought. In the history of 
theology he stands on the same plane, ag regards the character of 
his influence, with Thomas Aquinas, He forgot himself in his de- 
yotion to what he believed to be the will of the Almighty. His 
fear of God, that fear which the Hebrew prophets felt, left no room 
in his soul for the fear of men. The combination of his qualities 
‘was such that he excited the most profound admiration in some, 
‘and an equally profound aversion in others. No one, however, who 
carefully reviews the course of his life and the permanence of his 
influence, can call in question eithor his moral or intellectual pre- 
eminence, 

The principles which underlay Calvin's theological and ecclesi- 
astical system have been a powerful factor in the growth of civil lib- 
o erty. Nevertheless, in the constitution which he created 
ag at Geneva, the jurisdiction of the Church was extended 

d over the details of conduct to such a degree astoabridge 
unduly the liberty of the individual. The power of coercion which 
was given to the civil authority subverted freedom in religious 
opinion and worship, But, notwithstanding these grave errors, 
which Calvin shared, ina great degree at least, with the age in which 
he lived, he vindicated the right of the Church to perform its own 
functions without the interference of the State. The Church thus 
Became the nursery of liberty. Wherever Calvinism spread—in 
England, Scotland, Holland, or France—men loarned to dofend their 
rights against the tyranny of civil rulers. Moreover, the separa- 
tion of Church from State was the first step in the development of 
religious freedom. After that step was taken, the State would grad- 
ually cease to lend its power to the Church as the executioner of 
its lawa. In the Calvinistic system, laymen took a responsible part 
in the selection of the clergy and in the management of the affairs 
of the Church. The privilege of governing themselves, which they 
enjoyed in the Christian society, they would soon claim in (he com- 
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monwealth. Nor was the pervading principle of Calvin's 

—the idea of the sovereignty of God—without an influence in th 

same direction. In comparison with that Almighty Ruler upon 

whose will the lives and fortunes of men depended, all earthly 
sank into insignificance. At the same time the dignity 

of the saat tdial wis aaccad ty 

chosen of God. Uplifted by such idens and by tho aspirations 

which they created, the people were uble to humble the might of 

kings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE 


Fnuvce had already witnessed two movements for reform before 
the rise of Protestantism. In the fifteenth century the Gallican 
suurcesot theologians had sought to remove ecclesinstical abuses 
fryemantis and to check the encroachments of the papacy. But 

they desired to correct, not the doctrines, but the ad- 
ministration, of the Church. When they consigned to the flames 
John Huss, they marked the limits of the change which they 
wished to bring about. None were more hostile to all doctrinal » 
innovations than their successors in the College of the paris) 
the Theological Faculty at Paris, and in the Parliament. 
centuries before the riso of the Gallican reformers, a movement a 
a much more radical character began in Southern France. Here 
the anti-sacerdotal sects—the Waldenses, and the Catharists—flour- 
ished for a time. But only a small remnant survived the terrible 
persecutions to which they were then subjected, and continued to 
cherish the simple faith of their ancestors. It was not from them, 
but from the literary and scientific spirit which was awakened 
through the close intercourse with Italy, during the reigns of Louis 
XIL and Francis I, that the earliest reformatory movements of the 
sixteenth century arose, Francis was especially anxious to attract 
men of genius to his court. Frenchmen visited Italy and brought 
back the classical culture which was there acquired. 
poeta, artists, and scholars, enticed by the munificence of the king, 
and dreading Spanish tyranny, came to France, and still further 
promoted the revival of letters, But the introduction of the new 
studies, especially Hebrew and Greek, was bitterly opposed by the 
Sorbonne, under the leadership of the Syndic Beda. Thus two 
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parties were formed, the one deroted to the new learning, the other 


Later father of the French Reformation. A student of Aris- 
totle, his deep religious spirit impelled him to the earnest 
study of the Scriptures. In 1509 he published a commentary on 
the Psalms, and in 1512 8 commentary on the epistles of Paul. 
In these books he clearly taught tho doctrine of justification by 
faith, and treated the Bible os the supreme and sufficient authority 
in religion, He believed that a reformation of the Church was 
near at hand. As early as 1512 ho said to Farel, who afterwards 
became distinguished as a Protestant leader in France and in 
Switzerland : “ God will renovate the world, and you will be a wit- 
ness of it.” But his writings did not at first stir up opposition. 
‘They were addreased to the learned, and were, moreover, mystical 
rather than polemical in their character. As soon, however, as tho 
noise of the movement in Saxony reached Puris, the doctors of the 
Sorbonne became alarmed. They were resolved not to tolerate any 
departure from the dogmatic system of Aquinas. Heresy was stig- 
mmatized by them, and punished by the Parliament, the highest 
judicial tribunal, as an offence agninst the State. In 1521, the 
same year that they pronounced Luther a heretic and a blasphemer, 
they condemned a dissertation of Lefivre on a point of evangelical 
history on which he had controyerted the traditional opinion. He, 
with Furel, Gérard Roussel, and other preachers, found an osy- 
Begone lum with Brigonnot, Bishop of Meaux, who shared their 
Menor 6 doctrinal views, and who was earnestly engaged in re- 
forming the ecclesiastical administration of his diocese. 
Lefévre now put forth a translation of the New Testament from the 
Vulgate, and expounded more distinctly than before the evangelical 
doctrines. It seemed as if Meaux was to be another Wittenberg. 
Bat the Parliament of Paris determined to crush out the heresies 
which infected that district. Brigonnet bowed before the storm, 
abjured the new opinions, and even countenanced the persecution 
of those whom he had himself instructed. Lefdvre fled to Strass- 
burg, but was afterwards recalled by Francis L, and finally took 
up his abode in the court of the king’s sister, Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre. 
There were two parties at the French court. The queen- 
mother, Louise of Savoy, and with her the Chancellor Duprat, 
was ready to aid the Sorbonne in the persecution of heterodox 
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‘of the Cottinn Alps the Waldonsian congregations were ae 
but not broken up. In Calabria, when *hey received Protestant 

their congregations were slaughtered without mercy, 
such as survived being sold as slaves. 

Protestantism, which was first introduced into France under 
‘the Lutheran form, soon became Calvinistic through the influence 
Jnpuence ot Of Geneva. It has been stated on o provions page that 
Geneva. from the Genevan printing-offices there were sent forth 
Bibles and many other books The reformers received letters of 
counsel and encouragement from Calvin. Preachers educated under 
his direction went to the little congregations which were scattered 
all over the kingdom, and which were especially numerous in the 
South. As we have already learned, Geneva became more and 
more the asylum of Frenchmen whom religious intolerance drove 
from their country. During the reign of Francis L, Protestantism: 
was favorably received by many belonging to the higher classes of 
society. But while multitudes of men and women, both in aud 
out of the court, had no sympathy with Roman Catholic bigotry, 
they turned away from Calvinism, demanding as it did so radical 
an amendment of life, 

Henry If, who succeeded his father in 1547, although he en- 
tered into a treaty with Maurice of Saxony against the emperor, 
Beary, Was no friend of Protestantism. But, notwithstanding 

were a’ the burning of the books and persons of its adherents, 
Sam. the number of Protestants steadily increasod. In 1558 
it was estimated that they had two thousand places of worship, 
‘The following year they held in secrecy a general synod at Paria, 
where they adopted a Calvinistic confession of faith, and organized 
the church after the Presbyterian form. But the king was by no 
means ready to permit such an increase of heresy in his kingdom. 
In order that he might turn his arms against his own subjects, 
he concluded a peace with Philip IL, on terms hurniliating to 
France. He “bought, at the price of many provinces, the rank of 
lieutenant of the King of Spain in the Catholic party.” He had 
begun the work of repression by throwing two Parliamentary advo- 
guy 10, a0, Cates of amilder policy into the Bastile, when he was nc- 
‘"~ eidentally killed in a tournament held in honor of the 
new marriage-alliances with the Duke of Savoy and the King of 
Spain. Thus far persecution had failed of its design. “For ona 
martyr who disappeared in the flames, there presented themselves 
a hundred more ; mev, women, and children marched to their pun- 
ishment singing the psalms of Marot or the canticle of Simeon: 
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*Rappelex votre serviteur, 
‘Seigneur! j'ai ra votre Sauveur.'” 


“Most of the victims died with the eyo turned towards that New 
Jerusalem, that holy city of the Alps, where some had been to seek, 
whence others had received, the word of God. Not a preacher, 
not a missionary was condemned who did not salute Calvin from 
afar, thanking him for having prepared him for so beautiful anend. 
‘They no more thoughtof reproaching Calvin for not following them 
into France than a soldier reproaches his general for not plunging 
into the mélée.” 
‘The death of Henry Il. brought to the throne his son Francis, 
a boy of sixteen, weak in mind and body. He was com; 
under the contro] of his wife, Mary Stuart, and of her uncles the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, both uncompromising 
Catholics, The queen-mother, Catharine de Medici, an ambitious 
and crafty woman, who hoped to maintain her own ascendency by 
phying off one party against another, had allied herself to the 
Guises in order to break the power of the Constable Montmorenci 
and his family connections of the great houses of Bourbon and 
Chatillon. The result of this step was that the Protestants were 
no longer merely a persecuted sect, but a strong polit- 
Gawcpan ical party, led by princes of the blood and nobles of 
elms: the highest rank. Of the Bourbon princes one of the 
most prominent was Anthony of Vendimo, King of Navarre by his 
marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, daughter of Margaret of Navarre, 
and another was Louis, Prince of Condé Of the house of Chna- 
tillon the ablest and most honored member was Admiral Coligni. 
All three of these men had espoused the cause of the Protestants, 
although not with equal firmness and depth of conviction. Na- 
varre was wenk and vacillating, and remained to the last a time- 
server. Condé was brilliant ns a soldier, but was not froe from the 
viees of a courtier. Coligni, one of the heroic figures in French 
history, was a sagacious statesman, an able general, 2 man of pure 
life and earnest piety. It was not to be expected that these men 
would quietly see the control of the government practically usurped 
by persons whom they considered upstarts who had seized on 
places that did not belong to them by the laws and customs of the 
realm. That under these circumstances they should look to the 
persecuted Calvinists for support, and that the latter should seek 
deliverance through them, was natural. They did not desire to 
throw off their allegiance to the king, but to remove him from the 


petition of the Protestants for liberty to meet together to worship, 
‘Tho advocates of a milder policy towards the Huguenots, as the Prot- 
estants about this time began to be called, prevailed, and the States- 
General were summoned to consider the affairs of the ki 

‘The Guises now formed a plan for crushing the Huguenot leaders 
and forcing a rigid conformity to Catholicism on the States-General, 


wan arrested nnd sentenced to death for complicity in the Amboiso 
conspiracy, and Navarro was surroundod by guards and spies, ‘Tho 


cause of Protestantism seemed lost, when suddenly (in December, 
1560) the young king died, and the control of the government 
passed into the hands of Catharine de Medici and of Navarre, the 
omar rx, uardians of Henry's second son, Charles IX., who was 
Gaiaeino de still in bis minority, Had Anthony of Navarre been a 

courageous, or even a self-respecting prince, he would 
have demanded the regency, and would have seized on this grand 
opportunity for introducing a wiser and more humane policy towards: 
the persecuted Huguenots. But he basely surrendered all his au- 
thority into the handsof Catharine, And yet the early years of the 
reign of Charles were marked by a greater dogroo of tolaration and 
hy an evident desire on the part of tha queen-mother and her lib. 
eral-minded chancellor, L’Hospital, to heal the religious dissensions. 
In the last few years Protestantism had made progress not only 
among the lower orders, but also amo'g the wealthy merchants and 
the nobles. Its largest support was from the intelligent middle class, 
ihe artisans in the cities. In spite of the opposition of the Duke 
of Guise, who was now joined by Moutmorenci, and of the intrigues 
of the pope and of the King of Spain, the hopes of religious union 
Colloqny at continued to grow brighter. A conference was held at 
ae, Poissy, in the autumn of 1561, between the representa- 
tives of both confessions. In tho great refectory of the Bonedic- 
(ines the young king sat in the midat of the aristocracy of France. 
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Catharine de Medici, the King of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, and 
the great lords and ladies of the court. The Catholics were repro- 
sented by cardinals, bishops, abbots, and doctors of the Sorbonne, 
Before this brilliant assembly Theodore Beza and several of the 
most distinguished of the Huguenot preachers appeared, to set forth 
Bess 110. the doctrines of the reformers. Beza was a man of noble 
birth, of fine wit, and polished manners, and had 
won the respect of many of the court whom he had met in social 
intercourse prior to the public conference, But the breach which 
Catholic and Protestant was too wide to be bridged over 
by learning and controversial skill. No agreement could be reached 
on the euchariat. Tho colloquy, whatever may have been its moral 
effect, failed to bring about acompromise. arly in the following 
ane eet year the Edict of St. Germain was issued, which granted 
Germain, _a measure of toleration. The Protestants were to show 
respect to Catholic rites and ceremonies, were to sur- 
render the churches of which they had taken possession, and were 
to build no more. But they might hold their meetings in the open 
country and enjoy the protection of the police. This concession 
was welcomed by the Huguenots and by Calvin himself. They 
hoped to be able, under its shield, to convert the nation, since all such 
edicts had been given a broadeconstruction. But the Catholic party 
were not ready to yield even this limited toleration, They seduced 
the weak King of Navarre into a desertion of the Protestant cause. 
‘Thus the union of the princes of the blood and the queen-mother 
was broken, and the success of L'Hospital’s tolerant policy rendered 
impossible. 

At this juncture the massacre of unoffending Huguenot worship- 
pors at Vassy, by tho soldiers of the Duke of Guise, snd under the 
Mamacreat Y@8 Of the duke, plunged the country into civil war, 
Your, 12. ‘The Protestants throughout France regarded that outrage 
as a wanton and atrocious violation of the religious pence, and flew to 
arms. The Duke of Guise and his associates obtained possession 
of the king and of Catharine, in order to givo tho action of their 
adversaries the appearance of rebellion. Thus began the civil wars, 
which only ended with the accession of Henry IV. to the throne. 
The Huguenots acted in self-defence. It was not until the govern- 
ment had proved itself powerless to keep its solemn pledges, and 
had countenanced the wholesale murder of innocent people, that 
they rose in rebellion. And even then Coligni took up arms with 
extreme reluctance, and only persuaded by the tears and entreaties 
of his wife. In the midst of the war, when the Catholics seemed 
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about to be victorious, the Duke of Guise was assassinated 


leaders of his party, but of his own accord, in the 

the country of ite chief enemy. This first civil war 

‘paiet ot Am thé Edict of Amboise, whose terms were 

‘vol, 108, to the nobles than to the people. Rare i = 
sanction its provisions, and was equally opposed to Condé’s 

in concluding the peace of Longjumesu at the close of 
war, in 1568, 

Philip Tl. had for several years been endonvoring to persuade 
Catharine to adopt the repressive measures which had crashed out 
Protestantism in Spain, and seemed to be working towards the same 
end in the Nethorlands. The Catholic eounter-reformation was ix 
progress, and the Jesuit preachers inflamed the angor of the Oath 
olic population. The queen-mother would not, however, risk her 
own ascendency by unreservedly espousing the cause of eithe, 
party. ‘The treachery of the Catholic leaders brought on the third 
= civil war, during which the brave Condé was slain in the 
battle of Jarnac, But in spite of the continunl reverses 
which befell the Protestant cause, Coligni was able to keep together 
his troops and to renew hostilities With him were the 
princes of Navarre—Anthony was dead—and of Condé At this 
time the ambitious schemes of Philip IL excited the alarm of the 
French. They felt that he was taking part in the war against the 
Huguenots simply to promote his own selfish interests, The court, 
therefore, notwithstanding the advantages which had been 
Peso ots. Over the Protestants, concluded with them the peace of 
Germain, 1970. St. Germain, which renewed the peace of Amboise, and 
left four fortified towns in their hands as a guarantee that the 
stipulations of the treaty would be fulfilled. Thus France became 
divided agninst itself. For a time it seemed as if Catharine would 
Fluctuating se an anti-Spanish policy. Proposals were made for 

policy. i of one of her sons to Queen Elizabeth 
of ee A second plan proved more suecessful. Princo 
Henry of Navarre was to marry Margaret, the daughter of Cath- 
arine, and Condé was to marry a princess of the house of Cleve. 
So ardent were the hopes of the Protestants that Coligni himself 
eame to the court and was cordially received by Catharine, But 
* this good feeling was not of long duration. She saw 
ft, Barthel. that the king was attracted by the noble character of 
Coligni, and already listened to him with an almost filia) 

docility. Coligni urged a declaration of war against the King 





Guises, and the Duke of Anjou, afterward Henry IIL, eagerly 
August 28, entered into the plot. But an attempt to assassinate 

Coligni failed. He was wounded, but not dangerously. 
The anger of the king was kindled by this act of perfidy, and he 


the faction to which sho had allied herself. The queen-mother 
herself, who was present, could not hear the conversation, which 
was carried forward in a low tone, but prevailed upon Charles 
afterwards to tell her what Colignihad said. She now resolved upon 
the general massacre of the Huguenots, many of whom had been 
invited to Paris to attend the wedding festivities, The conspirators 
filled the mind of the king with stories of plots of the Protestants 
for his overthrow. When at last he gave way and consented to the 
murder of Coligni, he demanded, in a frantic tone, that all tho 
Huguenots should be struck down, so that none might be left to cry 
out against the decd. In the night of August 24th the masssero 
hogan. Coligniand other prominent Huguenots were first alain by 
the Duke of Guise and his associates Then one of the grent bells 
of the city rng out the signal to the other conspirators. Tho 
bigoted Catholic populace were urged on to the work of blood. 
None were spared ; men, women, and children were murdered with- 
out mercy, Tho very scods of heresy must be destroyed. Couriers 
were sent through the country, and in other towns the same fright 
ful scenes were enacted. Not less than two thousand were killed 
in Paris, and as many as twenty thousand in the rest of France. 
Navarre and Condé were obliged to conform to the Catholic Church 
to save their lives. When the news of this massacre reached Rome, 
the pope ordered a Te Deum to be sung, It caused a like tumult 
of joy at Madrid. But in all other countries, both Catholic and 
Protestant, the atrocious crime was regarded with horror and its 
perpetrators with execration. If its object was to crush the Prot- 
estants, it was a failure. They only gathered new dotermination 
«poy from their sufferings. The liberal Catholics, or “ Poli- 
Sine tiques,” yeparated from their fanatical brethren and nd- 
Teague, 17. yocated a policy of toleration. Such was the power of 
this combined party that, in 1576, Henry EEL, who, two years before. 
had succeeded to the throne, granted complete religious toleration 


the Duke of Alengon, Henry of Navarre became heir to 
the throne. Tho league, supported by Spain and Rome, 
determined that he should never wear the crown. In 15860 third 
war, that of the “Three Henries," broke out, The king, wearied 
an of the domination of the Guises, at longth caused both 
the duke and the cardinal to be assassinated. The 
hatred of the Catholics was aroused to such fury by this act that 
‘Amusination 6 was obliged to take refuge in the camp of Henry of 
of teary IE Navarre. But even here he was not safe. He was slain 
(August 1, 1589) by a fanatical priest, who made his way into the 
cam) 
ansy FV: was now King of Frasce by xight of inlecienoa Bae 
the power of the league stood between him and the throne. Even 
after its schemes of union with Spain had fallen through, and ils 
Maren 14, artny had been defeated by the king at Ivry, the obstacle 
am. of religion still remained. Many of the liberal Catholics 
who had supported Henry's cause would never consent to hia wear 
ing the crown until he conformed to the religion of his fathers Tn 
their minds Catholicism and the monarchy were bound up together. 
‘There was much to induco Henry to yield to their wishes. Only 
thus could he put an end to the calamities under which his country 
was groaning. He, moreover, believed that as king he could shield 
cration 2 Protestants from persecution. Influenced by such 
stant, considerations he went into the church of St, Denis, and, 
kneeling before the Archbishop of Bourges, declared that 
he would live and die in the Catholic Church, which he promised to 
protect and defend. His views underwent no change. He refused 
to sign specific articles of faith, His act was simply one of out- 
ward conformity, ‘To Coligni such a surrender of principle woul 
have been impossible ; but to Henry, brought up in the eamp and 
not free from its vices, and with no deep religious convictions, it 
might seem even meritorious. The Protestants were thrown into 
consternation by this step, which seemed to them a betrayal of 
neni their cause. But Henry was sincere in his purpose to 
of Xante. protect them. By the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, they 
were granted that measure of religious freedom for which they had 
contended, and several fortified cities were left in their hands as 4 
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Protestantism thus enjoyed comparative security, it ceased to make 
progress, Its ndherents were no longer animated by a purpose to 
conquer the whole country to their faith. They became a defen- 
sive party, et ee ee eee a 
and a military establishment as a protection against their enemies’ 





z CHAPTER V. 
‘THE REFORMATION IN THE NETHERLANDS, 


fs the Netherlands, which were nearly co-extensive with the 
territory at present included in Belgium and Holland, and which 
formed a most valuable portion of the groat realm of Chatles V., 
Protestantism spread rapidly, in spite of the persecutions 

wert to which its adherenta were early subjected. The spirit 
and occupations of the people, the whole atmosphere of 

the country, were singularly favorable to the reception of the evan- 
gelical doctrine, They were sober, industrious, and liberty-loving. 
‘Their intelligence was so remarkable that common laborers, even 
fishermen who dwelt in the huts of Friesland, could read and write, 
and discuss the interpretation of Scripture. The nearness of the 
Low Countries to Germany, to England, and to France, facilitated 
the introduction of the new opinions, “Nor did the Rhine from 
Germany, or the Meuse from France," to quote the regretful lan- 
guage of tho Joauit historian Strada, “send more water into the 
Low Countries, than by the one the contagion of Luther, and by 
the other that of Calvin, was imported into the same Belgic prov- 
inces.” As the number of Protestants increased, and the influence 
of France and of Geneva began to be felt, the Lutheran type of 
Calviniem; teaching gave way to Calvinism. Anabaptists and other 
fersention. Jicentious and fanatical sectaries were numerous, and 
their excesses afforded a plausible pretext for punishing with se- 
verity all who departed from the ancient faith. But the first edict, 
or “ placard,” for the suppression of heresy in the Netherlands, and 
several of those which followed, were imperfectly executed on ac- 
count of the lenient disposition of the regents to whom Charles del- 
egated the government during his protracted absence. In 1650, 
however, the country was alarmed by the issuing of another “pla 
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card,” not only renewing tho former edicts, but containing, be 
‘a reference to inquisitors of the faith, as well as to the 
judges of the bishops. The people feared in! tor onal 
ish Inquisition was to be introduced. Foreign merchants prepared 
to leave Antwerp, prices fell, and trade was to a great extent sus 
pended, At the intercession of the regent the emperor substituted 
“ecclesiastical judges” for inquisitors of the faith. Although the 

persecuting edicts were not carried out during the long reign of 
Charles with all the soverity which their provisions demanded, 
many thousands were put to death as heretics, 

In 1565 the government of the Netherlands deyolyed upon 
Philip IL, who had succeeded his futher on the throne of Spain. 
Pitipr. The main article of the new monarch’s creed tah re 

eal and religious absolutism, He was 

to all deviations from the established faith. Hoe valued pipers 
ests of the Church of Rome above everything except objects of his 
own selfish ambition. In the Netherlands he was as much disliked as 
his father had been Ioved. Charles had been careful to refrain from 
any diroct attack on the ancient privileges of the Belgie 

but Philip resolved to introduce the same arbitrary system there 
which had crushed the liberties of Spain. By his obstinate ate 
tempt to carry out this plan he raised up new allies for the cause 
of the persecuted reformers, and brought on the revolt of the Neth- 
érlands, out of which, in the North, arose a new Protestant state. 
‘The mpirtot His choice of a regent irritated the aristocracy, and espe- 
resistance cially ita leaders, Count Egmont and William of Orange. 
Both these men had rendered distinguished services to the em~ 
peror, and to the king himself, which gave them a claim on Philip's 
gratitude. Egmont was a nobleman of brilliant qualities ; the 
Prince of Orange, the fature liberator of his country, was a saga- 
cious statesman. Philip not only passed over them and chose 
Margaret of Parma, his half-sister, aa regent, but placed the chief 
conduct of affairs in the hands of Granvelle, an ecclesiastic who was 
devoted to his policy, and who, in 1561, was made cardinal. Not 
long afterwards, the people as well as the nobles became disaf- 
fected because of the continued presence of Spanish troops in the 
land, and because of the creation of several new bishoprica, The 
latter measure, although it was justified to some extent by the 
smallness of the number of bishops to whom the ecclesiastical af. 
fairs of the country were committed, was evidently a part of the 
machinery to be employed for tightening the cords of Church dis- 
tipline, and for the extermination of herogy. This policy was re 
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nobles, like Egmont and William of Orange, to resist the political 
and ecclesiastical tyranny of Philip. 

Notwithstanding the wide acceptance which Protestantism had 
gained, and the profound dissatisfaction which the persecuting 
Henevea “Policy of Charles had stirred up, the former edicts wera 
pereection now renewed in all their rigor. It was declared hereti- 
cal for a layman to read even the Bible. Every incentive was held 
out to informera to practise their iniquitous business. Interces- 
sion in behalf of the accused was visited with severe penalties. The 
Inquisition which Charles had established, and Philip confirmed, 
in order that these measures might be enforced, was not only inde- 
pendent of the clergy, but had jurisdiction over them, from the 
highest to the lowest. The indignation of the people at tho con- 
tinued beheading, burning, and burying alive of multitudes of their 
fellow-countrymen, directed itself against Granvelle, the kiug's 
minister. But even after his removal the work of the Inquisition 
was pushed forward with still more relentless zenl. The nobles who 
were members of the council, powerless though they were, felt: that 
they were in part answerable for these cruelties ; and when Philip 
determined to promulgate the decrees of Trent, the Prince of Or- 
ange startled the council by a powerful speech upon the unrighte- 
ous and dangerous policy which the government was pursuing, 
Egmont went to Spain, only to be deceived by the vain promisos of 
the king. Many of the nobles now resolved upon 4 more open re- 
sistance. About five hundred of them united in an agreement 
“TheCom- called the Compromise, to withstand the Spanish tyranny 
womie" and the Inquisition. Although the great lords stood 
aloof, Count Louis of Nassau, who was more radical than his 
brother, William of Orange, joined the league, Tbs members called 
themselves “the beggars,” a name which had been contemptuously 
applied to them by one of the counsellors of the regent. At this 
time great crowds, protected by armed men, began to assemble in 
the open country to hear the Calvinist preachers, and to worship 
according to their own preference. Margaret found herself power- 
Jess to resist the popular movement. Even the king seemed about 
to relax the obnoxious edicts, but only that he might lull the peo- 
ple into false security while he should more stealthily prepare 
the way for their final subjugation, 
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While the country was in this excited state, in the summer of 
1566 4 storm of iconoclasm from one end of the land to the 


apmpthies of many earnest Cathie who had hitherto supported 
the patriotic cause. Although the country was soon reduced to 
quiet, through the efforts of Princo William and Count Egmont, 
Philip resolved to take vengeance upon all who had in any way hin- 
dered the restoration of the authority of the Church. He sent to 
rosie ot the Netherlands, at the head of ten thousand soldiers, 
the Duke of Alva, a skilful general, and a man of the 
same crafty and merciless nature as the king himself, It was his 
purpose Lo crush the spirit of resistance in the Netherlands by de- 
stroying the great nobles. William had wisely retired to his ances 
tral estates, but Counts Egmont and Horn, blind to their danger, 
still remained. "They were thrown into prison, and soon after were 
beheaded. Alva erected a “Council of Disturbances,” which the 
people more appropriately named the “Council of Blood.” Tho 
executioners wero busy from morning till night. Victims were 
especially sought among the rich, that the coffers of the king might 
be filled. When the counsellors grew weary of sentencing individ- 
uals, so great was the number, they finally, on February 16, 1568, 
condemned to death as heretics all the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, with a few exceptions that were named. But after it waa 
found that Alva's policy, in spite of his successes in the field, did 
not accomplish its purpose, counsels of lenity began to prevail. 
In 1570 an act of amnesty was solemnly proclaimed at Antwerp, 
which, although it left all the edicts in force, ordained that those 
against whom nothing was to be charged should go unpunished, 
provided within a definite time they should sue for grace and ob- 
tain absolution from the Church. 

‘The struggle went on. The Prince of Orange labored unceas- 
ingly to defend the cause of his people. In 1572 Briel was captured 
rie othe PY the “ sea-beggars,” as the hardy seamen of Holland 
Je and Zealand were called, and the foundations of the 

Dutch Republic were laid through the adoption of a free 
constitution by these provinces in accordance with the suggestions 
of William of Orange. Philip, however, was still in form recog: 
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nized asking. ‘The hatred against Alva grew daily more intense. In 
1573 he was succeeded by Requesens, whose conciliatory temper 
was more dangerous to the liberties of the Netherlands than the 
bloody deeds of Alva had been. But the success of thenew regent 
was confined to the South, where Catholiciam had at length pre- 
vailed. At his death a frightful revolt of his soldiers led the nobles 
of Flanders and Brabant to seek a union with the Northern proy- 
inces in the Pacification of Ghent. Don John, the successor of 
Requesens, was obliged to acquiesce in this arrangement, But 
‘William, dissatisfied with the limited measure of toleration which 
it granted and distrusting Spanish promises, refused to accept ite 
terms. War broke out again. As usual, the Spaniards were victo- 
rious in the field under Don John, and Alexander of Parma, who 
followed him in the regency. Nevertheless, in January, 1579, the 
seven Northern provinces formed the Utrecht Union, which was the 
germ of the Dutch Republic. Philip, the next year, declared Will- 
iam an outlaw and set a price upon his head. After six attempts 
had failed, a fanatical Catholic assassinated him on the 18th of July, 
1684, But William's work was done. He had delivered his fellow- 
countrymen from the Spanish yoke. Although the Southern pro- 
vinees, after the Utrecht union, accepted the terms of Alexander, 
and agreed that the Protestants must either leave the country 
within two years or become Catholics, the Republic which William 
had created in the North continued toincrease in strength and pros- 
perity. Under Philip IML, Spain was obliged to conclude a truco 
with it, and finally, in the Peace of Westphalia (1648), was com- 
pelled to acknowledge its independence. 

‘The Calvinists, although themselves the subjects of bitter perse- 
eution, did not give up the doctrine that heresy should be punished 
Intolerimee DY tho magistrate. The question on which they and 
tfkvotet- Philip were divided was how hereay was to be defined. 

But they were incapable of exercising such inhuman 
cruelty us it was his constant delight to practise, ‘To the Prince 
of Orange and a part of his followers belongs the distinction of 
haying demanded an equal toleration towards all, even towards the 
Anabaptists. And the Calvinists themselves, in the last years of 
their struggle with the King of Spain, learned that: “ by reason of 
their sina they could not all be reduced to one and the same reli- 


‘The relation of the church to the civil authority was a question 
which caused divisions in the reformed party. Some were for main- 
taining the Genovan idea that the Church is independent of the 
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Btate, and among them was William of believed 
Charcnana that tho civil should have power in the appoint- 
= mont of ministers and in the administration of the Church. 


‘The result of the controversy was that the Church was limited to a 
provincial organization, the provinces being subdivided into classes, 
and each congregation being governed according to the Presbyteri- 
‘an order, 





OHAPTER YI. 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


‘Tx Reformation in England—especially in ita earlier stages— 
compared with the Reformation on the Continent, was, in the lange 

ot Sense of the torm, of a political character. It was the 
Poe severance of the English monarchy from its connection 

Matroation. ith the Church of Rome. The ecclesiastical changes 

that took place were such as would naturally result from this declara- 
tion of national independence, At tho outset, they touched neither 
dogma nor rite, and affected polity only to a limited extent. In 
shaping the new system, the personal authority, the policy and 
preferences, of the Tudor sovereigns had a predominant influence, 
Theological principles, however, were involved from the start, and 
we find that doctrinal and religious elements mingled, with an 
ever-growing efficiency, in the process which gradually transformed 
England into a Protestant nation. No definite 
can be attributed to the Lollards, although we read of 
groups meeting in secret to read together the Gospels in English. It 
is clear that the seed sown by Wyclif had not ceasod to bear fruit, 
in particular among the rustic population in the North of England. 
‘There remained, as an effect o° his labors, a greater acquaintance of 
the people with the contents of the Bible. Tho new learning pro- 
pared the ground for distinctively Protestant opinions tospring up, 
and to spread in the educated class. The younger Humanists did not 
halt at the point to which they had been led by Colet and More; 
and the liberal patronage extended to scholarship by Woly raved 
the way for radical departures from tho medimval creed. 
writings of Luther early found approving readers among sone 
men at Oxford and Cambridge, William Tyndale, who 
studied at both universities, conceived the design to give 
to the common people the Bible in their own tongue. “If God 
spare my life,” he said to a polemical diving, “I will cause a boy 
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+ scree gn sane peeing pe econ 
dost.” Ho lived long enough to fuifil his purpose. Another your 
saan gidee Faatig baat taser Red Magran et DueibedeG) 
was invited by Wolsey to Cardinal College (now Christ 
ey eae ‘Ho was imprisoned as a heretic, but was re- 
leased by Wolsey, escaped to the Continent, and joined Tyndale at 
Antwerp, which for a while was a place of rendezvous for a few 
young English scholars whose hearts were bent on planting the 
Lathornn doctrine in their native country. Both Tyndale and 
Frith were destined to die for the cause for which they labored. 
“A young king, about eighteen years of age, for stature, 
strength, making, and beauty, one of the goodliest persons of his 
time. And although he wore given to pleasure, yet he 
*M) was likewise desirous of glory; so that thero was a pas- 





VIL, who, in 1509, succeded his father, the seventh Heury, by 
whose marriage to the daughter of Edward TY. the houses of Lan- 
caster and York had been united. His son was “the first heir of 
the white and of the red rose.” At that time everything fn 
vored royal authority, The civil wars had thinned the ranks 
TE el lei Seca ar The young 

the personal advantages which made him popu- 
Jnr with his subjects, inherited the treasure which his father had 
accumulated. He brought to the throne an unbounded self-will, 
an obstinacy of character on which arguments and entreaties were 
as feathers falling ona rock. It was natural that he should look 
across the channel, and crave for himself an absolute power such 
as he saw exercised by Francis L He owed his crown to the early 
death of his brother Arthur, whose widow, Catharine of Argon, 
the daughter of Ferdinand, and consequently the aunt of Charlos 
V,, Henry was enabled to marry through « dispensation obtained 
by Henry VIL from Pope Julius I.—marriage with the wife of a 
deceased brother being forbidden by the laws of the Church. 
Henry was in his twelfth year when the marriago was concluded, 
but it was not consummated until the death of his father. In the 
fivalship between Spain and France, the two great competitors for 
power and dominion in Europe, Henry was drawn, by the prompt- 
Hutordgn ings of ambition, as well as by hereditary antagonism to 
policy: France, to the side of Charles V.; and from this 


position 
he was not decoyed by the splendid festivities of the “ Field of the 
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Cloth of Gold,” where, in June, 1620, he passed three wooks in 
company of the French king. Wolsey, raised to the cardinalate 
by the agency of Charles, and encouraged by him in his ambitious 
hope to succeed to the papacy, was strongly interested to maintain 
the alliance, But in the wars that ensued between Charles and 
Francis the English gradually discerned that they were expending 
their blood and money with no substantial gain, The promotion 
to the papacy, first of Adrian VI and then of Clement VIL, was one 
principal cause that moved Wolsey to withdraw his master from an 
ally who made to neither of them any compensation for their ser- 
vices. In 1527 Henry and Francis agreed to combine for the ex- 
pulsion of the imperialists from Italy. The question of Henry's 
‘Thedivorce divorce from Catharine soon became a subject of discus- 
question. gion, and the effort to procure the annulling of the mar- 
riage from the pope was prosecuted for a number of years. Henry 
professed, and perhaps with sincerity, that he had long been 
troubled with doubts of the validity of the marriage, as being con- 
trary to the divine law, and therefore not within the limit of the 
pope's dispensing power. The death of a number of his children, 
leaving only a single daughter, Mary, had been interpreted by some 
as a mark of the displeasure of God. At the same time the English 
people, in the fresh recollection of the long dynastic struggle, were 
anxious on account of the lack of a male heir to the throne On 
the queen’s side it was asserted that it was competent for the pope 
to authorize a marriage with a brother's widow, and that no doubt 
could possibly exist in the present case, since, according to her 
testimony, her marriage with Arthur had never been com 

‘The eagerness of Henry to procure the divorce increased with his 
growing passion for Anne Boleyn. The negotiations with Rome 
dragged slowly on, Catharine was six years older than himself, 
and had lost her charms, Ho waa enamored of this young English 
gil, fresh from the court of France. He resolved to bronk the 
marriage bond with the Spanish princess who had been his fnith- 
ful wife for nearly twenty years, It was not without reason that 
the king became more and more incensed at the dilatory and vacil- 
lating course of the pope. The latter was naturally loath to con- 
demn the act of his predecessor, and thereby at the same time to 
curtail the papal prerogative, and was equally reluctant to offend the 
emperor. When the pope was at variance with Charles, Cardinal 
Campeggio was appointed, in conjunction with Wolsey, who was 
possessed of legatine authority, to judge of the matter in England. 
Campeygio made delays in the hearing of the case, and the recom 
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ciliation of Charles with Clement was followed by the avocation of 
‘the cause toRome. This proceeding exhausted the king’s patience. 
‘Henry determined to lay the question of the validity of his mar- 
‘lage before the universities of Europe, and this he did, making » 
free use of bribery abroad and of menaces at home. Meantime, he 
took measures to cripple the authority of the pope and of the 
clergy in England. In these proceedings he was sustained by a 
popular feoling, the growth of centurios, against foreign ecclesins- 
tical interference and clerical control in civil affairs. The fall of 
Wolsey was the effect of his failure to procure the divoreo, and of 
cage lee oliaeiatiee asa f Even 

artful delays had been wrongfully imputed to his associate. In or- 
der to convict of treason this minister, whom he had raised to the 
highest pinnacle of power, the king did not scruple to avail himself 
of the ancient statute of pramunire, which Wolsey was accused of 
having transgressed by acting as the pope's legate in Eogland— 
it was dishonestly alleged, without the ‘royal license. Early in 
1631 tho king chargé tho whole body of the clergy with having 
incurred the penalties of the same law by submitting to Wolsey in 
Sobmimion is legatine character. Assembled in convocation, they 
tthe oles. were obliged to implore his pardon, and obtained it only 
in return for a large sum of money. In their petition he was 
styled, in obedience to his dictation, “The Protector and Supreme 
Head of the Church and Clergy of England,” to which was added, 
after long debate, at the suggestion of Archbishop Warham—“as 
far as is permitted by the law of Christ” ‘The Church, pros- 
trate though it was at the foot of the despotic king, showed some 
degree of self-respect in inserting this amendment. Purliament 
Avtigapa forbade the introduction of papal bulls into England. 
mame. Tho king was authorized, if ho saw fit, to withdraw the 
annats—first-fruits of benofices—from the pops. Appeals to Rome 
were forbidden. ‘Tho retaliatory measures of Henry did not move 
the pontiff to recede from his position. On or about January 25, 
1538, the king was privately married to Anne Boleyn. In his bat- 
tle with the pope, Henry had been aided by the counsels and sup- 
port of Thomas Cranmer, who advised the resort to the universities 
and assured him that the authorities at home were fully competent 
to adjudicate finally the question of divorce. After the death of 
Warham, Cranmer, on March 30, 1533, was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Eleven weeks ufter the private marriage of . 
the new archbishop was authorized and directed to 
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marriage with Catharine was declared by him and his assoasors (in 
May, 1533) unlawful from the beginning, In 1534 Henry was cou- 
ditionally excommunicated by Clement VII. The papal decree de- 
posing him from the throne, and absolving his subjects from their 
allegiance, did not follow until 1538, and was issued by Paul IIL. 
Clement's bull was sent forth on the 23d of March. On the 23d 
aa of November Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy, 
opremey. without the qualifying clause which the clergy had at- 
tached to their vote, Tho king was, moreover, clothed with full 


tion ought oF 
fanction of vast extent was recognized as belonging to him, In 1532 
convocation was driven to engage not “to enact or promulge or put 
in execution” any measures without the royal license, and to prom- 
ise to change or to abrogate any of the “‘provincial constitutions” 
which he should judge inconsistent with his prerogative. The clergy 
were thus strippod of all power to make laws, A mixed commis 
sion, which Parliament ordained for the revision of the whole canon 
law, was not appointed in this reign. 
‘The dissolution of the king’s marriage thus dissolved the union 
of England with the papacy, Such a revolution could not have been 
effected had not Henry been backed by a strong na- 
tetings” tional feeling, Yet the overmastering will of the mon- 
spray arch seems to have cast a spell on all orders of men, and 
to have paralyzed whatever spirit of resistance might naturally have 
been evoked. Parliament was quick to formulate whatever de- 
mands he chose to make for the expansion of his authority. Tho 
clergy were reduced to abject submission, and helplessly surren- 
dered all power of independent action, Tt is to the credit of con- 
vocation that it ventured to qualify its assent to the king’s euprem- 
acy over the Church, and managed to hinder n complete abolition 
of the existing canon law. Cowed as the clergy were after the 
disgrace of Wolsey, the mensures by which the Anglican hierarchy 
were separated from Rome flowed from the concurrent action of 
convocation and Parliament. It is not the less true, however, that 
the clergy acted under compulsion. That the civil ruler might bo 
supreme over the “‘spiritualty” as well as the “tomporalty,” over 
clergy as well as laity, was a mode of settling the controversy be- 
tween the empire and the papacy which had been suggested in 
contests in the middle ages At first, Cranmer, and numerous 
ecclesiastics with him, pushed the conception of the king's head- 
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so far as to express the opinion cee ea ee ee a 
a ruler, without tafe is all that 
pei a large fr tga gciachae Ot han Spiny esac bat 
the government, in passing the Act of Supremacy, drew up a docu- 
ment in which that act is declared to signify that the soverei, 
has only “such power as to a king of right appertaineth by the law 
of God ; and not that he should take any spiritual powor from spir- 
itual ministers that is given to them by the gospel.” Under Eliz~ 
abeth (in 1559), it was expressly proclaimed that the possessors of 
the crown do not “challenge authority and power of ministry of 
divine service in the Church.” This is substantially the view pre- 
sented in both of the publications issued by authority for the in- 
1% struction of the people, the “ Institution of a Christian 
Man,” and the “ Necessary Doctrine and Hrudition of a 
Christian Man." The king’s authority empowers the clergy to 
acts within his realm for which the Church has qualified 
them. In the making of Church laws, convocation, nominally at 
least, retained its power, subject to hia permission to exerciae it, 
and to his ratification of what was done. Bishops, nominally 
chosen by the chapters, were really appointed by the king; and no 
check was now to be feared from any source upon the of 
this prerogative. There is no doubt that Henry himself was dis- 
posed to give as wide as possible an extension to the powers con- 
forred on him in relation to the spiritualty. Stubbs, in his learned 
work on the ‘Constitutional History of England,” refers to the 
dialogue between Reginald Fitz Urse and Thomas 4 Becket just 
before his murder. In reply to the question from whom he bud 
the archbishopric, Thomas answered, “The spirituals I have from 
God and my lord the pope, the temporals and possessions from my 
lord the king.” “Do you not,” asked Reginald, “neknowlodgo 
that you hold the whole from the king?” ‘ No" was the prelate’s 
answer, “we have to render to the king the things that are the 
king’s, and to God the things that are God's.” “ The words of the 
archbishop embody the commonly received idea ; the words of Regi- 
nald, although they do not represent the theory of Henry IL, contain 
the germ of the doctrine which was formulated by Henry VILL" 
VILL, it is worth while to add, not only pillaged the magnifi- 
cent shrine of Becket, but had him accused asa rebel, cited to appear, 
condemned, his bones burnt, and the ashes thrown into the air. The 
theories brought forward as the basis for the headship of the 
lose their appoarance of novelty to one: 
~ of the school of Occam, especially the works of 
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‘Tn two conspicuous instances there was a disapprobstion of tha 
king’s final rupture with the papacy. In May, 1532, the chancellor, 
warban's Sir Thomas Moro, pleading weaknoss of hoalth, resignod 
protests his office, Warham, the Archbishop of Canterbury, juat 
before his death, when he was too ill to use a pen, dictated a 
against all the acts of Parliament in derogation of tho rights of the 
pope, or limiting the rights of the Church or of his own see. Tho 
king, in his purpose to absorb in himself all that allegiance which 
the clargy had rendered in times past to the pope, had a competent 
and willing servant in Thomas Cromwell, whom he made 

eral, a title soon changed to “‘vicegerent” in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Cromwell advanced with rapid strides to the 
highest honors in the State, His early history is not well aseer- 
tained. Even the precise year of his birth is not known, He had 
beon much in different countries on the Continent, sometimes as a 
trader, and for a while as n soldier. He sojourned in different 
places in Italy. Finally, he entered the service of Wolsey, and did 
efficient work for him in gathering in the property of the confis- 
cated monasteries, with which the munificent cardinal endowed his 
colleges. He won praise by not deserting his master at his down- 
fall, although it is not certain that, under the circumstances, he 
really incurred risk by anything that he did at this crisis. Henry 
found in him an able man, as subservient a3 he was energetic, on 
whom he could rely in the task of bringing the Church and the 
clergy into helpless subjection to his will, as Parliament had al- 
ready been reduced to servile obedience, 

England stood, in the religious controversy of the age, in an 
intermediate position. Thera were two parties, side by side, in the 
bishopries and in the council. Tyndale’s noble trans- 
lation of the New Testament, the basis of subsequent 
Protestant English versions, was issued in a fifth edition in 1529, 
and bis translation of the Pentateuch was printed in 1530. In 
spite of legal prohibitions, very numerous copies of Tyndale’s New 
‘Testament were brought into England. There was an eager, wide- 
spread desire among the people to obtain and to read the 
By such influences the new party—the party in favor of doctrinal 
changes in the direction of Lutheranism—was becoming more and 
more numerous and aggressive, The policy of Cromwell made 
him, aa far as such a course was judged to be safe and prudent, an 
comme,  upholder of it, Its leader among the clergy was the 
¥i0-1%4. primate, Cranmer, He had been sent to Germany to 
forward the cause of the divorce, and had there married a niece 
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be but little doubt that when he accepted—with reluctance— 
the archbishopric, he was inclined to Lutheran opinions, Cranmer 
was a woll-trained theologian, naturally disposed to peace and com- 
promise, partly from a certain timidity and diffidence, which were 
said to have been developed in childhood by the harsh treatment 
of a schoolanaster. Connected with this pacific temper was an 
innate pliancy of character which made him incapable of with- 
standing the demands of so imperious a sovereign as Henry VIII. 
When sustained by the supreme authority, he could act with vigor 
ag well as intelligence, and from laudable motives ; but the absence 
of heroic elements in his nature fitted him best, ns Ranke has ob- 
served, “to save a cause in difficult circumstances for a more 
favorable time.” His purpose ran in one direction, that of religious 
enlightenment and reform. Often it was stayed or turned aside by 
‘a will that boro down his feeble powers of opposition, It resumed 
its coursa the moment the obstacle was removed. Latimer, who 
became Bishop of Worcester, was made of sterner atu. He could 
speak with boldness before the face of the king. On the other 
side was Thomas Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who upheld the 
king’s supremacy, but was a consistent and resolute adherent of 
the old theology, as he proved afterwards, in the next reign, by his 
willingness to suffer for it. It was Gardiner who called Erasmus 
“the odious bird " which had laid the egg hatched by Luther. 
Impugners of the king’s supremacy and deniers of transubstan- 
tiation were alike adjudged to death, The life of Frith might have 
been spared, but the manuscript of a“ lytle treatise” by 
him, on the sacraments, which was favorable to tho Swiss 
Goctrine, fell into the hands of the authorities, and he was burnt 
at Smithfield in 1538. Hewas only thirty years of age. Cranmer, 
who, like Cromwell, had proviously advocated a lenient treatment 
of him, participated in this act. Tyndale, whom Henry VIL had 
with malignant industry, was strangled and burnt at 
Antwerp in 1536, On the other hand, Carthusian monks were 
dragged from the Tower to Tyburn, and hanged in their robes. 
Thomas More, who had caused the arrest of Frith, and the ven- 
erable Bishop Fisher, were sent to the block as guilty of high trea- 
son, although they simply refused to swear to the preamble of the 
statute under which they were condemned, and thus to affirm the 
invalidity of the king’s marriage with Catharina The 
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of a man so eminent for his virtues as More, made the impression, 
at home and abroad, that the English ruler was resolved not to 
spare the most moderate opponents of his system, even if it wero 
to introduce a reign of terror, More was beheaded in 
1835, At just this time, the king inclined towards the Protestant 
party, He felt the neod of standing in friendly relations with 
the German Protestant powers, who, in anticipation of a struggle 
with Charles V., had entered into the Smalcaldie 
Retemne. More than onco he invited Melanchthon to England. 
After continued efforts of Cranmer, seconded by Cromwell, in 1539 
rhe Great the English Bible was issued, having on the title-page the 
inscription, issuing from the king's mouth : “Thy word 
is a lantern unto my feet.” It was the result of a revision of a 
Bible printed in 1537, by John Rogers, under the name of T. Mat- 
thew. It was in fact Coverdale’s revision of his own Bible and that 
of Tyndale. Thus Henry, three years after he had procured the 
death of Tyndale, seatterod broadcast over England the work which 
had cost the martyr his life. More, who, as Lutheranism 
had grown more and more conservative and intolerant, had written 
against Tyndale, More complained that he had put “congre- 
gation" for “church,” “Jove” for “charity,” and “seniors” for 
“priests.” But the last rendering he himself, before More's ob- 
joction was heard, amended by using the word “elders” These 
Pocrliarition in Tyndale’s work helped to excite wrath against itand 
The Ten Ar against its author. In 1536—soon after the execution of 
Anne Boleyn and the king's marriage to Jane Seymour— 
ten doctrinal articles were adopted, at his communi, by the South- 
ern convocation, and every man in the kingdom was required to ac- 
cept them. The Bible and the three ancient creeds were made tho 
standard of doctrine. Salvation, it was declared, is by faith and 
without human merit ; but there is a necessity for good works. 
The sacrament of the altar is cantiously defined, but in terms which 
Luther would not have rejected. The use of images, and various 
other ceremonies, auricular confession, and the invocation of saints, 
are approved, but cautions are inserted against the abuse of theso 
practices. The existenca of purgatory is recognized, Lut the power 
of the pope to deliver souls from it, and kindred superstitions, are 
denied. The two great acts for the suppression of the 
te mons monasteries, the first in 1585, and the second four years 
later, were planned and carried into execution by Crom- 
well. They placed an immense amount of ecclosiaaticn! property at 
the disposition of the monarch. A minor portion wis devoted to 
the endowment of new bishoprics and of cathedrals. The nobles 
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gentry acquired a vast accession of landed property at cheap 
arene tae Dat ravine nds Jo sem ye ee eee 
lished royal supremacy. The coffers of the king were replenished ; 
but, fortunately for English liberty, the treasuro thus gained by the 
crown was swiftly squandered, so that parliamentary government 
in later times could not be dispensed with. Tho mitred abbots 
were excluded from the Upper House, and the ascendency in that 
body was left in the hands of the lay lords. These monsuroa stim- 
ulated a Catholic reaction. A rebellion in the North was suppressed ; 
but the king was turning now in favor of the Anti-Protestant party. 
In 1539, against the wishes of Cranmer and of Cromwell, the Six 
TheSix Art. Articles were framed intoa statute, These decreed tran- 
substantiation, the needlessness of communion in both 
kinds, the celibacy of the clergy, the obligation of vows of chastity, 
the necessity and value of private masses, and of auricular confes~ 
sion. Latimer declined to accept the Articles, and was placed in 
confinement. The primate bowed to the storm, and sent his wife, 
whom he had with him at Lambeth, to Germany. He had been 
bold in objecting to the new creed, but he made no further resiat- 
ance when it was passed, and he did not forfeit the king's favor. 
The fall of Cromwell soon followed. He had governed England, 
subject to his royal master, with absolute authority. He had sent 
abbots and monks, as well as civilians of the highest rank, to the 
scaffold, His scheme had been to combine all the Protestant powers 
and France, with England at the head, in a grand league against 
the emperor and the pope. In the furtherance of this plan he had 
pursued negotiations—at times without the knowledge of Henry— 
with German princes. At length he led the king into a contract of 
murringe with Anne of Cleves, the sister-in-law of the Elector of 
Saxony, who, on her arrival in England, proved to be ao unlike Hol- 
bein's portrait, and so distasteful to him in her looks and person, 
that he soon obtained from convocation an annulling of the marringe 
bond. The wrath of the king at the deceit which, as he conceived, 
had been practised on him in this matter, turned the scales in favor 
of Gardiner and the numerous enemies of the minister. Cromwell 
Pato Crom ‘was arrested for high treason on the 10th of June, 1540, 
and, notwithstanding the intercession of Oranmer, and 
his own passionate supplications for mercy, was beheaded on the 
28th of the following July. His character remains L 
problem. By one class of historians he is made 
pulous knave ; by another he is credited 
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though the king and the persacuting faction were not directly re 


of Henry were eventful in the history of Protestantism. Jn 1541 
reunion of the churches, Charles V., for the time, was driven by 


which, it was expected, would include no practical relinqui 

of the royal supremacy. The death of James V. of Scotland opened 
4 prospect of union between the crowns of England and Scotland. 
A treaty was made for the marriage of the infant, Mary Stuart, with 
Edward, the king’s son, This plan was overthrown by Cardinal 
Beaton and the partisans of France in Scotland. The result was an 
=. alliance with Charles V., and an attack by England on 


which had preferred an alliance with France to the alliance offered 
in 1645 by Henry, who saw in the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent no course open to him but to fall back on the foreign policy 
of Cromwell. He considered political independence (including 
his own absolute authority) and religious uniformity as the two 
things to be secured at all hazards. He looked upon England 

tast years ot in his last days, and saw the ferment of inquiry and de- 
Menry YH. ate which the reading of the Bible and the great con- 
troversy of the age had produced. Shortly before he died, in an 
address to Parliament, he complains, not without a touch of pathos, 
that “there never was more dissension and lack of love between 
man and man, the occasions whereof are opinions only and names 
devised for the countenance of the same.” The remedy, strange 
as may seem the prescription from such a source, is declared 
to be charity. “Therefore,” he says—no doubt with sincerity— 
“be in charity one with another like brother and brother.” “TI 
am very sorry,” he adds, ‘to know and hear how unreverendly that 
precious jewel, the word of God, is disputed, rimed, sung, and 
jangled in every alehouse and tavern.” In the reaction after Orom- 
well's death, certain restrictions had been laid on the reading of the 
Scriptures, which had proved so fruitful of contention, and, it was 
maintained, of irreverence, 
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‘Edward VI was less than ten years old at his accession in 1547, 


tim vz, SUtpassed. He was piously attached to the Protestant 
faith, The force of Henry’s character, his favorable 

situation in relation to foreign powers, the enormous wealth gained 
by the suppression of the religious houses, and the support of the 
nitmerous class who were zealous for neither of the clashing creeds, 
erobled him to maintain a Church which was neither Catholic nor 
Primant Protestant, ‘To hold the two partios under this restraint 
was no longer possible. Somerset, the king’s maternal 

uncle, made his way to supreme control in the regency, and was 
appointed protector and governor of the realms. The spoliation of 
Church property for the profit of individuals, in which he was con- 
spicuous, gave just offence, Anxious to carry out the scheme of 
Henry VIL, for the marriage of the young Queen Mary of Scotland 
to Edward, and desirous of uniting the two countries in one grent 
Protestant power, he invaded Scotland; but, though his arms wero 
successful, the antipathy of the Scots to English rule was too strong 
to be overcome, and Mary was taken to France, there to be mar- 
ried to the Dauphin. A Catholic rebellion broke out in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and there was another revolt near Norwich. The 
insurrections were suppressed; but the hostility to Somerset, 
which was aggravated by his agency in bringing his brother, as 
guilty of treason, to the block, brought upon him the same fate. 
Warwick, who was made Duke of Northumberland, his principal 
enemy, now stood at the head of affairs. He concluded a treaty 
with France, in which the project of a marriage of Edward with 
Mary was virtually renounced. The misrule of Northumberland 
was not even attended with the religious sincerity which had been 
4 merit of Somerset. “The system of despotism which Cromwell 
built up had been seized by a knot of adventurers, and with Ger- 
man and Italian mercenaries at their disposal, they rode roughshod 
over the land.” Not only among the adversaries of Protestantism, 
‘but, also, in the nation at large, there was an irritation which noth- 
ing but the terror inspired by the oligarchy of new nobles that held 
the reins of power, prevented from breaking forth in open rebellion. 
Tt was during this season of peril and confusion that the formu- 
laries of the Protestant Church of igiicd were framed. The Six 
Framing o¢ Articles were repealed. The hands of Oranmer, who 
{eformu- was now ready to avow the distinct Protestantism into 
which he had drifted, were strengthened by foreign 
theologians from the continent, whom he hospitably received at 
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Lambeth. Hoe brought over Peter Martyr and Ochino, the first of 
whom was made professor of theology at Oxford in 1549. Martin 
Bucer was called to the same office at Cambridge. Tho counsels 
and presence of Melanchthon—who, after Bucer’s death, was invited 
to fill the chair of divinity at Cambridge—were sought in earnest 
letters of the primate. It was remarked as a sign of the now order 
of things that Cranmer ate meat openly in his dining-lall during 
Lent. Pictures and images were ordered to be taken out of the 
churches. Homilies were appointed to be read in the churches on 
Sunday. Positive laws enforcing celibacy were repealed. Con- 
vocation and Parliament directed that the communion should be 
administered in both kinds. The formal abandonment of transub- 
stantiation, the second great step in the English Reformation, was 
soon to take place. A new “Order of Communion” was issued, 
Boe Prayer which was superseded, in 1543, by the “ Book of Com- 

mon Prayer.” Thenceforward Latin services were to 
cease. The basis of this manual of worship was the old service- 
books, especially those of Sulisbury (Sarum). There were addi- 
tions from Protestant sources, including passages from the order 
of service prepared by Melanchthon and Bucer for Hermann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne ; and some aid was derived from the liturgies of 
the French and German refugees in England. It was not long 
before changes in the Prayer Book, to give it a more decidedly 
Protestant stamp, were demanded. The influence of the foreign 
divines was cast in this direction. The simple forms of the foreign 
congregations, which were permitted to have their own mode of 
worship in England, were not without effect, The king was urgent 
for such alterations, The Prayer Book, in the revised form, with- 
out being submitted to convocation, was issued in 1552, when the 
use of consocrated oil, prayers for the dead, andauricular confession 
‘he ariaes Were abolished. In tho same year the Articlos wero 
of Religion. framed, at first forty-two in number, The main source 
of the Articles was the Augsburg Confession; but the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Eucharist was abandoned, Among Protestants the 
Lord's Supper was the one engrossing theme of inquiry and con- 
troversy. In Switzerland, on this subject, Bullinger, the successor 
of Zwingli, and a moderate and sensible theologian, and the other 
4winglian pastors, came to an agreement with Calvin, which was 
expressed in the Zurich Confession. ‘The earlier extreme state- 
ments of Zwingli had been somewhat qualified by himself in later 
additional explanations, The Swiss doctrine now stood opposed 
tothe Lutheran opinion. In the interval botween the framing of 
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the Prayer Book and its revision, the primate himself had passed 
over to tho distinct adoption of the Swiss view. Referring back to 
the beginning of Edward's reign, be himeelf says; “I was in that 
ee eo eee 
years past in divers other errors, as transubstantiation.” 
iiosce” be nape “ dissenteth not from Ccolampadius and Zwin- 
glius." A catechism promulgated by King Edward, for all school- 
masters to use, is definitely anti-Lutheran. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the Articles of 1552 contained a formal repudiation 
of the doctrine of the local presence of Christ’s body in the sacra- 
“on4 
‘The movements of the Protestant reformers were too fast for 
fee sererel cane ol The nation. ‘The opposition thus excited, and 
the misgovernment under Northumberland, destroyed all 
=e hope of successful opposition to the accession of Mary. 
He had persuaded Edward to thrust uside the order of succes- 
sion to the throne, which had been fixed by Henry VEIL and Par- 
liament, and to allot the crown to Lady Jane Grey, whom Northum- 
berland had married to his son. Mary wns narrow, possessed the 
obstinate will of her father, and was superstitiously attached to 
the faith of her mother. Her affinities in religion, as in race, were 
Spanish. She proceeded as expeditiously as her more 
imo ath prudent advisers—of whom Charles Y., and his son Philip 
of Spain, were the chief—would permit, to restore tho 
old system, and to undo the work of the two preceding reigns. 
Gardiner was released from prison, and took his place as chan- 
cellor in the-queen’s council. The deposed bishops were brought 
back to their sees. Latimer and Cranmer were sent to the Tower, 
The mass was restored, and the form of service which had been 
ordained by Henry VIIL was re-established by Parliament. Had 
the queen stopped here, the bulk of the nation might have sup- 
ported her. But the proposition to give up the royal supremacy, 
amd to bring England once more under the pope, was unwel- 
come. It involved an abandonment of Henry's system, which, not- 
withstanding the conversion of Gardiner and others from their 
adherence to it, was popular, For this reason there was opposi- 
tion to the marriage of Mary to Philip, which she desired on per- 
sonal grounds, and for the political reason that her throne needed 
protection against the pretensions of Mary Stuart, whom there 
was more reason to fear since her marriage with the heir of the 
French crown. The failure of the rebellion, of which the rising 
under Wyat was a branch, and one object of which was the placing 
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of Lady Jane Grey on the throne, caused her execution, and the 
death, as traitors, of her husband, her father, and her uncle. The 
marriage of the queen with Philip followed. But Parliament re- 
fused to change the order of succession, which made Elizabeth the 
next heir to tho crown, and refused to abrogate the Act of Suprem- 
acy, without a guarantee that the abbey lands should remain with 
their possessors. Reginald Pole, who was mado legate of the Pope 
in 1554, and was to succeed Cranmer in the archbishopric, was the 
queen's spiritual counsellor, Now began the persecution which 
rermcution ot bas caused the epithet “ bloody" to be affixed to the 
Vrotstants name of Mary, as a popular designation, and which did 
more than all other measures together to plant in the English mind 
a hatred of “ popery,” and to send the roots of Protestantism deep 
into the soil. Not less than cight hundred Englishmen, whose 
lives were in danger, fled to Germany and Switzerland, to find 
an asylum among their Protestant brethren. Not far from three 
hundred, who remained at home, are known to have perished as 
victims of the persecution. The noble fortitude with which the 
bishops—Hooper, Latimer, Ridley—and numerous other martym, 
endured the fire, consecrated the cause for which they laid down 
their lives. It broke down the popularity of Mary, even with a 
multitude who were attached to the old religion, but felt a distaste 
for Spanish bigotry, and could appreciate the virtues of the suf- 
ferera. John Rogers, canon of St. Paul’s—who had assisted Tyn- 
dale in translating the Seriptures—when he was led out to Smith- 
field, was received by the people, who were touched by his constancy, 
with cheers. He bathed his hands in tho flame, “as if it was cold 
water.” “Hooper limped cheerfully along with a stick"—he was 
lame from sciatica—“and smiled when he saw the stake.” “Play 
the man, Master Ridley," said Latimer, as he stood in the flames; 
“wo shall this day light up such a candle, by God's grace, in Eng- 
land, as Itrust shall never be put out.” ‘The burning of Ridley and 
Latimer took place at Oxford, on a spot where Cranmer could soe it 
from the prison-tower in which he was confined. From this time, his 
spirit, partly from physical exhaustion and partly from native timid- 
ity, appeared to give way altogether. On the accession of Mary he 
had refused to fly, and he had deported himself with firmness and 
dignity. But he was plied with arguments, entreaties, and with 
promises that were meant to delude him with a hope of saving his 
life, until he was prevailed on to affix his name to a series, six in 
number, of abject and humiliating recantations. Then he was led 
to St. Mary's Church, on his way to the stake; but there he disap 
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pointed = eee ee ey god the denials of his 
neathot faith which had been extorted from his weakness and 
‘Omnier. fear, and by professing anew the Protestant convictions 
ehh kl oie His penitence was as genuine as that 
of Peter, whom, if he did not equal in courage, he had resombled 
ina presumptuous confidence in his strength to endure temptation. 
His right hand, with which he had signed the denials of his faith, 
‘he held out in the flames until it was consumed. The lofty ata- 
tion of Cranmer, the associations that clustered about a prelate who 
had stood at the bedside of two kings of England, to impart to 
them the last consolations of religion, his kind and gentle ways in 
daily life, which, as even Pole testifies in the letter written to spread 
before him his alleged iniquities, had drawn to him the esteem of 
the people ; his quiet and pathetic dignity in his last hours; the 
atrocious cruelty with which he was treated—a man now venerable 
in years—conspired to produce an impression of abhorrence for 
the authors of these inhuman proceedings, Yet it is necessary to 
remind the reader that Cranmer himself was no advocate of religious 
toleration. He had taken part in such acts as the condemnation of 
Frith, in 1533, for denying the corporal presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, the same doctrine as the Articles of 1552 likewise do- 
nied; he had participated in the execution of Jean Boucher, or Joan 
of Kent, who was called an Anabaptist, and was burned under 
Edward for an heretical opinion respecting the incarnation ; and, 
in the last days of Edward, he and his associates were engaged in 
revising the canon law, and in shaping provisions for the punish~ 
ment of believers in doctrines which he had not long before held 
himself, and for rejecting which he had afterwards condemned Frith 
and others to the flames, There was no taint of natural cruelty in 
his temper, but he had been completely under the sway of the idea 
that the will of the sovereign is the law for his people, as regards 
professions of faith and methods of worship, and that uniformity 
on these points is to be secured by pains and penalties. 
The martyrdom of Cranmer has been called “the death-blow to 
Oatholicism in England.” But other events helped to make the 
queen unpopular. Caraffa, the bigoted and resolute 
aloe, champion of the Catholic reaction, was elevated to tho 
papacy, taking the name of Paul IV. He would be content with 
nothing short of the restoration of the abbey-lands to their old 
ecclesiastical owners, and the revival of monasticism in England. 
Mary was herself willing to comply with such impracticable de- 
mands, but she could not carry Parliament with her. Contrary to 
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the wishes of the nation, and of her own chosen counsellors, she 
lent the help of England to Philip in his war with France, when 
Spanish victories could only tend to make the house of Austria 
supreme in Western Europe. English pride was mortified by the 
Joss of Calais. In Ireland the restoration of the mass did not pre- 
yent warfare between the English settlers and the septs which they 
had displaced. Thore were troubles from tho alliance of France 
with Scotland, where Protestantism was rather aided than hindered 
by the domination of Catholicism in England, and its union with 
Spain. Paul IV., with all his fanatical hostility to Protestantism, 
hated Spain, and had no liking for Pole, who had been in 
with the more moderate theology of Contarini and his school, 
‘The queen, whose whole soul was bound up with tho cause of the 
Catholic Church, was forced to witness the antagonism of the pope 
to her husband, and to see the primate, her principal adviser in 
religious affairs, deprived of the legatine office, She died on No- 
vember 17, 1558. The next night Cardinal Pole died. 

‘Tho nation, which had before greeted Mary, now welcomed Bliz- 
abeth to the throne. She was twenty-five yoars of age, and at that 
‘conaracter time comely in person. Her life had been in peril at tho 
of Hilsabeth. necession of Mary; at the rebellion of Wyat, of which 
she was supposed to have had some previous knowledge ; and after 
the hope that an heir would be born to Mary was disappointed. 
She had been educated under the tuition of Roger Ascham, and 
was a good Greek and Italian scholar. She had conformed to the 
Catholic rites, but her inclinations to Protestantism were no secret. 
At the outset she made no precipitate changes; but soon she ban- 
ished the mass from her chapel, and the restoration of the royal 
supremacy followed, although shejrelinquished the title of “Head 
of the Church,” and chose to be called its “Governor.” She notified 
Paul TV. of her election, but he hanghtily replied that she was illo- 
gitimate, and must submit her claims, as against the pretensions of 
Mary Stuart, to his decision. Afterwards Pius IV. offered to make 
important concessions, such as the allowance of the cup to the laity 
and the use of the English liturgy ; but his overtures came too late. 
Tn truth, Elizabeth's title to the crown was too closely connected 
with the validity of the divorce of Henry VIIL to permit her, had 
she been so disposed, to forsake the Protestant religion. She 
studied the Scriptures and read the fathers, especially Augustine. 
“If she chanced,” says Lord Bacon, “‘oven in common talk, to 
speak of God, she almost always both gavo him the title of her 
Maker and composed her eyes and countenance to an expression 
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of humility and reverence, a thing which I have myself often ob- 
served." Yet, although she showed in remarkable emergencies 
that she had a sense of religion, this was less obvious in her ordi- 
nary life. She lacked womanly delicacy, was mendacious, profane, 
fond of flattery, and parsimonious to an extreme that put in jeop- 
ardy the most important undertakings. But sho was fearless, full 
‘of energy, with the strong will of her father, and delighting in the 
splendor and show of royalty. She had the public virtue becom. 
ing the sovereign of a nation, chose the ablest advisers, of whom 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was chief, and controlled her own wishes—as 
in abstaining from a marriage with Leicester—when they clashed 
with the welfare of the kingdom. She was a Lutheran in her the- 
ology, and was not averse to ceremonies. On the altar of her own 
private chapel stood a crucifix and o burning candle. With her 
conservative tendencies, and her high ideas of regal authority, she 
lad no sympathy with Calvinism, which was fast gaining ground 
in her own kingdom. Yet the political situation was such that abe 
was not only compelled to render nid to Calvinists abroad, but to 
Calvinists in revolt against their sovereigns—the Huguenota in 
France, the Protestants in the Netherlands, and the followers of 
Knox in Scotland. 

An interference of this sort was first called for in Scotland. 
‘There the spirit of feudalism had not been reduced, and the feel- 
mre zet. 126 Of clanship was fervent. The aristocracy were ex- 
mation in tremely rough in their ways, except in the few instances 

where their manners were somewhat softened by inter- 

course with France. UnderJumes V. the king and the clergy were 
united by a common desire to curb the turbulent nobility. There 
was nowhere a greater need of a religious reformation, The clergy 
were ignorant and profligate. They profited by the forfeitures and 
penalties inflicted on the aristocracy. The lay gentry saw what 
Henry VIL. had done in England, and looked with covetous eyes 
on the vast estates of their clerical rivals. The principal agent in 
forward the government of James was Cardinal Beaton, a 

man of dissolute character, but of much ability, and a resolute up- 
holder of the French interest. He proved himself competent to 
thwart the efforts of Henry to move his nephew to imitate him by 
breaking off connection with Rome. War with England ensued. 
The army of James was defeated in 1542 by the English at Solway 
Moss, and he died soon after. He left the kingdom in the midst 
of disorder from contending factions, with an infant daughter, 
Mary Stuart—the niece, on the mother's side, of the Duke of 
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Guise—as the heir of the crown. The Earl of Arran, in spite of 
the efforts of Beaton to take the supreme power into his hands, 
ras made regent. Here and there an earnest religious Protestant- 
ism manifested itself. As early as 1628, Patrick Hamilton, who 
had been a student at Marburg, was put to death as a heretic. Of 
him it has been said that the smoke of his heresy “had infected all 
on whom it blew.” In 1543, George Wishart, who had been a 
student at Cambridge, and a schoolmaster, and had preached the 
evangelical doctrine in various parts of Scotland, was burnt at St. 
Andrew's, by order of Beaton, who from a window was a spectator 
potash moar ag tee apie aegr ala Wefirst 
hear of John Knox, the leader in the Scottish Reforma- 

Tourines tion, as acompanion of Wishart, for the defence of whom, 
when he preached, Knox bore a two-handed sword. It was from 
the preaching of Wishart that he received bis deep religious im- 
1s Little is known of his parentage, which was obscure. 

Ho studicd at Glasgow, where he hed among his teachers John 
‘Mair, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who had brought home with him 
from France the Gallican theory of church government, with demo- 
cratic ideas as to the origin of kingly power and the virtue of tyran- 
nicide. What, ifany, influence, however, he exerted on the thoughts 
of his pupil respecting these matters, isnot known. Knox was prob- 
ably ordained as a priest when he was about twenty-five years old. 
After Wishart’s death he became a private tutor of boys. Beaton 
was assassinated, in 1646, by conspirators moved by hatred of his 
cruelty and resentment for private injuries, or by political animos- 
ity, Knox had no part in this deed of blood, but hud no sorrow to 
express for it, ‘The enemies of Beaton took refuge in the caatle of 
St. Andrew’s, After somo time Knox joined thom, with the pupils 
he was then instructing. There he was called to preach, and ro- 
luctantly complied with the almost imperative summons of his 
brethren, Tho castle was taken by the French, he was carried to 
France as a captive, and was compelled to row in the galleys 
After his release, in 1549, he was cordially received by Cranmer, 
preached in the North of England, but was not well enough satis- 
fied with the ecclesiastical system of Edward to accept a bishopric 
that was offered to him. During the reign of Mary he wasan exile, 
first at Frankfort, where he was the leader of the party who were 
opposed to the use of the English Prayer Book. The most of this 
period he spent at Geneva, in the society of Calvin and of the other 
preachers associated with him, There ho published his “First 
Biasst of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” 
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which denied the right of women to rule nations, and was especially 
aimed at “the bloody Jezebel,” as he afterward called her, who 
then reigned in England. Mary of Guise, the widow of James V., 
who was now regent, was secretly bent on subjecting Scotland to 
France ; but her hostility to Mary of England and to Philip caused 
her to make the country an asylum even for her Protestant enemies, 
Knox returned in 1556, and preached with great effect in different 
parts of the country. He won to his side not only large numbers 
of the humbler class, but also many of the nobility and of the gen- 
try. He thundered in the pulpit against idolatry, and the people 
responded by breaking in pieces the images of the saints and pull- 
ing down the monasteries. He denounced the mass as the worship 
of a false god. He was soon obliged to leave the country again, 
and accepted a call to Geneva. But the work had gained such an 
impetus that, under his inspiring influence, even froma distance, it 
went forward. Lord James Stuart, bastard son of the late king, 
was one of the principal nobles who joined in it. In 1557 the 
rhe nae “lords of the congregation ” united in the first solemn 
covenant. —_govenant, whereby they renounced “the congregation of 
Satan, with all the superstitious abomination and idolatry thereof,” 
and engaged to defend “‘ the whole congregation of Christ, and every 
member thereof.” Knox returned to Scotland in 1559. In the 
northern kingdom there was a combination of subjects against the 
established authority represented by the regent. Yet circum- 
stances obliged Elizabeth to come to the help of the insurgents, and 
to strike a blow in behalf of Calvinism and rebellion, both of which 
she regarded with loathing. In the conflict with the Protestants 
‘reiumph ot the Scottish regent called in the aid of French troops. 
Prowsant’ Tn 1558, Mary Stuart had married Francis IL, and by a 
secret agreement had given away her kingdom, in the 
event of her death without heirs, to France. Francis and Mary 
styled themselves king and queen of England. Philip of Spain ex- 
pected that in a war with France, Elizabeth would soon need his help, 
and that England would thus fall under his power. But the high- 
spirited English queen believed that the safest course was to brave 
all the dangers. She sent her troops into Scotland. She was suc- 
cessful, and, in 1560, in the Treaty of Edinburgh it was agreed that 
the French should withdraw, and that the government of Scotland 
should be committed to a Council of the Lords. The regent died 
in June of the same year. The Estates convened in August, By 
acts of the Scottish Parliament Calvinistic Protestantism was then 
made the established religion of Scotland. 
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Francis IL, the young husband of Mary, died on December 6, 
1560. Catharine de Medici now acquired power, and set about the 
task of mediating between the rival parties in France, and of keep- 
Macy i, ing down the ambition of the Guise Mary returned 

to her own kingdom to take her seat on her throne, 
She was beautiful in person, quick-witted, fascinating in her ad: 
dress, and with a boundloss fund of onorgy. Hor purpose from 
the first was to reatore the old religion in Scotland ; but to a\ 
to do so at once would have exposed her to certain defeat, and it 
would have defeated another design that she never ceased to cher- 
ish—that of securing for herself the crown of England. She left 
the principal direction of affairs in the hands of her half-brother, 
whom she made Earl of Murray. To celebrate mass in her own 
chapel was a privilege which she gained with great difficulty, since 
it encountered the stern public condemnation of Knox, who de- 
Her eontiot ~OUNCed in the pulpit of St, Giles all such idolatry, He 
wim Knox.  divined from the beginning the inmost purposes of the 
queen, and the powers of enchantment which she exerted effectu- 
ally on almost all who approached her were lost on the discerning 
and intrepid pronchor. His “History of the Reformation of Ro- 
ligion in Scotland” presenta graphic narratives of the interviews 
which he had with her, and of the progress of the conflict in which 
he was her principal antagonist. She was careful to do nothing to 
give a legal sanction to the acts which had established the Protes- 
tant religion, After the civil war broke out in France, the hopes 
of Mary rose with every advantage gained by her uncles and the 
extreme Catholic faction, of which they were leaders. A victory of 
Guise would mean, as she believed, the downfall of Calvinism in 
Scotland, and then would follow » Catholic rising in England and 
tho ruin of Elizabeth. But the hopes of Mary in this direction 
wore wrocked by the conclusion of peace between Elizabeth and 
Catharine de Medici, in 1564. Then she abandoned the hope of a 
marriage with Don Carlos, or some other powerful prince on the 
continent, and, partly from an impulse of love, and partly from pol- 
icy, as a means of bringing to her support the great earls in the 
Het marriage NOrth of England, and the English Catholics gonerally, 
with Dernley: she gave her hand to her cousin Darnley. He was the 
grandson of Margaret, the sister of Henry VIII, who, after the 
death of James IV., had married the Earl of Angus, The marriage 
with Darnley was a menace alike to Protestantism in Scotland and 
in England, and to the throne and life of Elizabeth. At this mo- 
ment there was a dread, which proved to be mistaken, of a combi- 
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worthless character of Darnley was the means of averting great 
peril to the Protestant religion in Great Britain, His insolence 
enraged the nobles ; his drunkenness and other low vices disgusted 
his wife. Rizzio, an Italian favorite, had promoted the marriage, 
‘His murder was the result of a conspiracy, in which Darnley and 
some of the Protestant lords, to whom Rizzio was obnoxious, were 
the partners. Even then the apparent moderation of Mary in her 
religious policy, in connection with the birth of hor child, 
afterwards James I. of England, gave a brighter color to 
her prospects of succeeding, if not of supplanting, Elizabeth ; but 
the infatuation which led her to place herself under the influence 
‘of Bothwell was fatal to her expectations. Whether she was privy 
Herreintions to the murder of her husband or not, she married Both- 
‘mah lothrell, well, by whom the deed was planned. At Carberry Hill 
‘a battle was avoided between the forces of Bothwell and the army 
collected by the Scottish lords to destroy him, by the surrender 
Her aptice. Of Mary, who was taken as a prisoner to Lochleven. 
Hon, 17 There she abdicated the throne, appointing Murray re- 
gent during the minority of her son, Her escape from Lochleven 
was followed by the defeat of her army at Langside, and her pro- 
cipitate flight into England, where she threw herself on the pro- 
tection of Elizabeth. 

After the coronation of James, the Parliament of Scotland con- 
firmed the acts of 1560 for the establishment of Protestantism. 
- This result was secured mainly through the steadfast 

Z spirit of Knox, who was not less resolute in withstand- 
ing the greed and ambition of the nobles, and their too great 
readiness for compromise, than in resisting the blandishments and 
threats of the queen. 

In the constitution and government of the Scottish Church the 

Iny eldership had a prominent place, In 1578 the “Second Book 
cumtinun 9 Discipline” embodied the full Presbyterian ongani- 
ofuieseotdsh gation, ascending from the parish sessions through the 

presbyteries and provincial synods up to the General 
Assembly, which was supreme. Superintendents were retained, 
whose function it was to carry out the measures of the Assembly. 
At Frankfort, Knox had composed a book of devotion for public 
worship, which he used in his church at Geneva: “The of 
Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, ete., used it 
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eame the “Book of Common Order” for the Scottish Church. It 
contains no form of absolution. It includes n confession of faith, 
which differs from that which Parliament and the General Assembly 
‘This new confession is derived from Calvin's catechism 
relating to the Apostles’ Creed. ‘The doctrine of the sacrament is 
identical with that of Calvin, as distinguished from the Lutheran” 
nnd the earlier Zwinglian theory. There was a general form of 
expulsion of unworthy persons from the Lord's table, in connec: 
tion with the ministration of the sacrament, This was called ex 
communication or “fencing of the tables.” Marriages, as well as 
baptisms, were celebrated in church on Sundaya This “Book 
of Common Order" continued in use for about a hundred years, 
when it was dropped, in connection with tho contest against the 
English Prayer Book. After the Presbyterian system had been 
established by the Assembly, the old polity of the Church remained 
as a matter of aw. There were bishops, and also abbots and 
priors; these places being filled, after 1560, by Protestants and 
sometimes by laymen. In 1572 it was agreed betweon the eccle- 
siastical and civil authorities that the old names and titles of arch- 
bishops and bishops should continue, although the incumbents, 
woro to have no power greater than that of superintendenta, and 
were subject to the kirk and General Assembly in spiritual things, 
as they were to the king in things temporal. The temporalities of 
the sees hud mostly flowed into the hands of laymen. This was 
what Knox condemned; the revival of episcopacy, in the 
form just described, appears to have excited in him little or no 
opposition. After about twenty years the Presbyterian system, 
pure and simple, was established, under the auspices of Andrew 
Melville. Subsequently the attempta of James VL, to establish the 
royal supremacy, and to introduce the Anglican polity, began that 
<ontest between the throne and the kirk which signalized the fol 
lowing reign. 

Tho changes in England in matters of religion were made by 
Elizabeth cautiously, and as circumstances prompted. The Prot- ° 
Ce ostants, if they were able and energetic, and strong in the 
ie largo towns, still composed only a minority of her subjects, 

* The clergy in convocation protested against changes in 
religion, and affirmed the doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
supremacy of the successors of St. Peter. The oath of submission to 
her supremacy was, at the first, not exacted with any strictness of the 
parish ministers. She ventured to restore the Prayer Book, and to 
enforce its use through an Act of Uniformity ; but in the revision of 
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‘it the changes were obviously designed, by tho removal ot offenaive 
passages, to conciliate the Roman Catholics. Tt was not until Mary 
‘Stuart had her plots in Scotland, and the Guises were gain- 
ing power in that the oath of supremacy was rigidly exacted 
of all clergymen. It was likewise imposed on civil officers of every 
ton grade, At the same time (in 1562), convocation revised 
tho Articles—which were reduced from Forty-two to 
‘Thirty-nine—and the clergy were required to subscribe to them, 
‘These last measures are a landmark in the warfare of Hlizabeth 
with the papacy. 

We have now to consider the use made of the powers possessed. 
hy the queen through the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniform- 
vsitormty ity, and through the Court of High Commission, which 
‘arsligion. was clothed with ample powers for carrying these laws 
into effect. Apart from better motives and considerations of policy, 
her own religious indifference prevented her from caring to pry 
into the opinions of her subjects, or from inflicting penalties for 
mere belief. What is called religious persecution, in her reign, 
was almost exclusively indirect. What was demanded was com- 
pliance with the laws relative to outward worship, and the renun- 
ciation of allegiance to all foreign ecclesiastical authority. The 
government of Elizabeth took the ground which was taken by all 
Lutheran Protestants, and was expressed in Germany by the max- 
im, eujus regio ejus religio: the religion of a country is to be that of 
the sovereign. Only the Calvinists, who denied to the magistrate 
80 extensive prerogatives, rejected this doctrine. Even they, when 
they could control the action of the state, ns in Scotland or at 
Geneva, enforced uniformity, It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that the control of the civil authority in affairs of religion was the 
object which had been contended for in the long battle of the mid- 
dle ages with the papacy, and against the usurpations of the clergy, 
To the foregoing remarks it should be added that whatever injus- 
tice and other evils grew out of the despotism of Henry VIL, ond 
the despotism, not a little mitigated, of Elizabeth, it was only 
through a strong government in England, during this age of dis- 
cord, that the land was saved from the unspeakable calamities of a 
civil war, in which, as in France, the hatred natural to such a con- 
test would have been rendered doubly intense by religious ani- 
mosity, 

The severe measures against Roman Catholics in this reign 
were due, not to any antagonism to their theology, but to the po- 
litical hostility which was often inseparably associated with it, 
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cones eens, Hooks ‘was made the ground of attack upon her 
eit, by foreign powers, and of plots against her life. In 1569 
victory over the Huguenots in France was followed by a Catholia 
rebellion in the North of England. The demand was that Mary's 
title to the succession should bo acknowledged. In 1570, Pius V. 
promulgated his bull, excommunicating the queen, deposing her 
and releasing her subjects from their allegiance. The pope on- 
couraged the English Catholics in the North to revolt. Philip of 
Spain was deterred only by prudential motives from sending forces 
Rogan ant to sid them. The current of events was gradually lead- 

ing toa direct conflict with Spain. For her own security 
she secretly provided assistance for the revolted subjects of Philip 
in the Netherlands, which pleased France, as her aid to the Seot- 
tish rebels had gratified Philip. Covertly she lent assistance, also, 
to the Huguenots. At length, the desperate condition of the Prot- 
ostants in the Netherlands obliged her to send over troops openly 
for their succor. Shortly after, Drake appeared before St. Do- 
mingo and seized that island. As England drifted into a war with 
Spain, perils thickened at home. In 1568 Dr, Allen had catab- 
lished a Catholic college at Douay, for the education of priests for 
service in England. At tho instigation of Gregory XEIL, in 1576, 
they began their work. They were naturally considered by Eliza- 
beth and her counsellors as fomenters of treason. Lord Bacon de- 
scribes them as “seminary priests, who were bred in foreign parts, 
and supported by the purses and charities of foreign princes, pro- 
fessed enemies of this kingdom, and whose time had been passed 
in places where the very name of Elizabeth was never heard see 
us that of a heretic excommunicated and accursed ;" . . 
who “had by their own arts and poisons depraved and oe 
a new leaven of malignity tho whole lump of Catholics, which had 
before been more meek and harmless.” At length the priests were 
forbidden, on pain of death, to land, and it waa made treason to 
saat harbor them. A considerable number of them were 

seized and executed. Burleigh explained to the world 
how the queen had been driven to depart from tho merciful and 
tolerant policy toward the Roman Catholics with which she had be- 
gun her reign. But the defences of this change in her course do 
Mary stuart, 2OP avail as an excuse for the enforcement of the re- 

pressive laws against the priests at a later day, when the 
danger of Spanish invasion was over. Mary Stuart was the centre 
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of the hopes of the enemies of Protestant England, and of Eliz- 
abeth. By her advisers Mary's life was deemed a perpetual men- 
ace, When her complicity in the conspiracy of Babington, which 
{nyolved a Spanish invasion, and the dethronement and death of 
the queen, was proved, her death-warrant was signed, 
and she was beheaded at Fotheringay. The sailing of 
the Spanish armada for the conquest of England was the culmina- 
tion of a prolonged, desultory warfare, mainly on the ocean. It 
wns the supreme effort of the Catholic reaction to annihilate the 
Protestant strength. The destruction of this mighty 
fleet by the valor of English seamen, reinforced by the 
tempest, was a mortal blow to the hopes of the enemies of Protest, 
ant England. 
In order to understand the Puritan controversy we must look 
more closely at the general character of the Anglican Church, as 
it was determined after the accession of Elizabeth. That 
controversy did not arise on account of any differences 
in theological doctrine, It must not be forgotten that the great 
question on which Protestants were divided was the Lord's Supper. 
The adoption by the English reformers of the Swiss 
oe doctrine, in the form in which it was held by Bullinger 
and Calvin, established complete concord between the 
two classes of theologians, and this amity was manifested and kept 
up by constant correspondence. Of Cranmer’s conversion to the 
Swiss doctrine, and of its insertion in the Forty-two Articles, we havea 
already spoken. In 1562, at the revision of the Articles, the pointed 
and emphatic condemnation of the Lutheran view was omitted, and 
the denial of the real presence of the body and blood of Christ was 
withdrawn ; but the statement in the revised Articles (XXVIII 
and XXIX.) is in exact conformity with the Calvinistic opinion. 
Bishop Jewel wrote to Peter Martyr: “As for matters of doctrine, 
we have pared everything away to the quick, and do not differ from 
your doctrine by a nail’s-breadth ; for os to the ubiquitarian theory” 
—the Lutheran view—“there is no danger in this country. 
Opinions of that kind can only gain admittance where the stones 
have sense.” The explanation of the doctrine which is given in 
the homilies, sent forth to be read in the churches, is in perfect 
consonance with Calvin's teaching. “The real presence of Christ's 
body and blood,” wrote Hooker, “is not in the sacrament but in 
the worthy receiver." The rubric at the close of the communion 
service, inserted in the Prayer Book of 1552, dropped in the 
Pmyer Book of Elizabeth, but restored in 1661, affirms that “the 
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natura’ Sody and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and 
not here; it being against the truth of Christ's natural 
at one time in more places than one.” At the same time the 
rubric, as amended in 1661, guards against the inference that a 
“‘real and essential” presence of Christ is denied. 

Nor was there any conflict with the Protestant churches on the 
Continent on the subject of predestination, For a long period, the 
‘the doctrine PTOtestants held in common the essential points of the Au- 
efpretotinn- gustinian tenet. The English reformers, Cranmer and 

3 Ridley included, professed the doctrine of unconditional 
election. Cranmer—not to speak of other proofs—indicates hia 
opinion in the notes on the Great Bible, That is, they held to 
what was the main feature of both the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
systema This doctrine is explicitly set forth in the Seventeenth 
tatuasce ot Article, Through the whole reign of Edward, Calvin's 
Deletes personal influence was great in England. It grew to be 
still greater after the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. ** His Tnsti- 
tutes,” says Blant, a defender of High Church opinions and an 
opponent of Calvinism, “were generally in tho hands of the olergy, 
and might be considered their toxt-book in theology.” “Tho Insti- 
tutes,” says Hardwick, “became a sort of oracle and text-book for 
the students in the universities.” Hooker, writing near the end of 
Diizabeth’s reign, speaks of Calvin's authority as having equalled 
that of the “Master of Sentences,” Peter Lombard, in the flour- 
ishing period of scholasticism, “so that the perfectest divines were 
judged they who were skilfulest in Calvin's writings.” Hooker 
himself praises the Institutes and the commentaries of Calvin, and 
has no contest with his doctrinal system. He pronounces him 
“incomparably the wisest man that ever the French Church did 
enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him.” Ballinger’s writings were 
held, likewise, in the highest esteem; so that as late as 1686, 
young curates not licensed to preach were directed by the Southern 
Convocation to provide themselves with a Bible and Bullinger’s 
Decades in Latin or English. There were shades of difference in 
England, as in the Reformed churches abroad, on this subject of 
predestination, There were higher and more moderate Calvinists. 
‘The“Lam- Chis was manifest in connection with the “Lambeth 
beth article” Articles," in which predestination was set forth in a 
bald and rigid form. In them assurance is declared essential to 
saving faith, They grew out of attacks on predestination by cer- 
tain individuals in the university of Cambridge. They were sub- 
scribed by Whitgift, then Archbishop of Canterbury ; by Hutton, 
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of these Articles by Hutton, and still more the 
Reel of Ecker on the subject of which they treat, indicate 
a rising disposition to avoid the more extreme type of 
rian theology. Yet this disposition was in accord with the views 
of Bullinger. It was the manifestation, for the first time, of dissent 
from Calvinism, that called out the Lambeth declaration, and Fuller 
is not far out of the way in snying that it expressed ‘the general 
and received doctrine of England in that age.” 

At the outset, and for a long period, there was no contro- 
versy among the reformers on the subject of episcopacy. The 
dare gor Lutherans, in the Smalealdic Articles, declare episcopacy 

to be a human institution, and assert that when ordinary 
Cree erragiotos ees or refuse to ordain, they 
with. Melanchthon wanted bishops, as a means 
les the Church from disorder and from the apprehended 
tyranny of princes, and Luther would not have objected to them. 
Bishops were retained by the Lutherans in Sweden, and, in the 
form of superintendents, in Denmark. Calvin recommended the 
King of Poland to retain bishops, and felt no repugnance to the ex- 
ercise of a presidency by a single minister, whoshould be appointed 
to such a duty by the Church. When Swiss divines came to Eng- 
land they generally found many things which they wished to see 
reformed ; but to bishops, us such, they had norepugnance. When 
English divines went to Strasburg, Zurich, or Geneva, they felt 
not the slightest seraples on the score of the parity of the clergy 
which they found to be established in these places. 

Until we approach the close of Elizabeth's reign there are no 
traces, in the Anglican Church, of the jure divino idea of episco- 
Views ot  pacy—the doctrine that bishops are necessary to the be- 

ing of a church, and that without episcopal ordination 
the functions of the ministry cannot be lawfully discharged. Tho 
Articles are obviously drawn up according to the prevalent idea 
that each national church is to determine its own polity and cere- 
monies. Episcopacy is not among the notes of the Church, as it is 
defined in them. “Orders” are not allowed to be called sncra- 
ments in the scriptural sense, since for thesa there is requisite 
some “visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” It had been 
the common view in the middle ages that the difference between 
bishop and priest is one of office and not of order, the defining 
cbaracteristic of “ order” being power to perform a special act, in- 
volving a certain indelible character impressed on the soul. The 
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priest, as capable of performing the miracle of the Eucharist, was 
in everything, except in office or function, on a level with the bishop. 
This opinion was held even by Bellarmine. It prevailed among the 
Anglican reformers. It is taught in “The Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,” published by authority in 1537. It is asserted by Bishop 
Jeversdoo. Jewel in his “Apology” for the Church of England, 
Steeasto and in his “Defence” of the “Apology.” The first of 

these works, translated into English by the wife of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth ordered to be chained in every parish 
church in England, that it might be freely read and consulted. 
The Preface to the Ordinal in the Prayer Book, to be sure, affirms 
that ‘‘from the apostles’ time there have been these orders of min- 
isters in Christ's Church : bishops, priesta, and deacons.” Yet the 
term “orders” is used by Jewel, for example, in a popular sense, 
as interchangeable with “degrees,” and it is rendered “degrees” 
in the translation of his “Defence.” This view, it may be re- 
marked, that the distinction of bishop and presbyter is one of 
office, and not of order, cannot be considered a mere legacy from 
the schoolmen, received without scrutiny. It is held much later 
by so learned and celebrated defenders of episcopacy as Dean Field 
Onamers and Archbishop Ussher. A catechism, approved by 

Cranmer in 1548, and said to have been mainly a trans- 
lation of a Lutheran work, teaches a succession from the apostles 
of “bishops and priests” in the ministry ; but nothing is said of 
the relation of the two classes of ministers to one another. “It 
was not,” says Blunt, “ until the close of the sixteenth century that 
the distinction between the orders of bishops and priests was as- 
serted.” At the end of Edward’s reign, Cranmer was writing to 
Melanchthon, Bullinger, and Calvin, in the hope of procuring a gen- 
eral synod of the Protestant churches for the construction of a 
common basis of doctrine. In these letters there is no hint of any 
important matter to be considered as a ground of fellowship save 
the grand mooted point of the Lord’s Supper. The statute of the 
18th of Elizabeth made room for ministers ordained abroad, ac- 
cording to other forms than those prescribed in the Prayer Book, 
to be admitted to parishes in England. Such ministers, as is shown 
by numerous incontrovertible proofs, were thus admitted in con- 
siderable numbers, through Elizabeth’s reign, and even far into the 
next century. Down to the era of Laud and Charles L, when the 
sacerdotal theory of episcopacy had taken root, the validity of the 
ordination received by the ministry of foreign churches was not 
seriously impugned, nor was there an interruption of ecclesiustical 
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‘betwoon them and the Church of England. Even in the 
great reaction after the restoration of the Stuarts, the Act of Uni- 
formity, in 1661, which required episcopal ordination of all in- 
cumbents of benefices, added the proviso “that the penalties 
Ee ae ig te Gi Eerelenans orale the foreign 
Reformed churchos allowed, or to be allowed, by the king’s 
majesty, his heira and successors in England.” 

‘There were two stages in the Puritan controversy. In the first, 
the subject of contention was the use of the vestments of the clergy 
‘The rituatatie ORG of certain ceremonies. In the second, into which 
motores. the first led, prelacy and the relation of Church to State 
were the great matters in debate. From the beginning there wera 
some in England who wished to introduce more radical changes 
than the government—not to speak now of the temper of tle peo- 
ple—would allow. Their general aim was to conform the Reforma- 
tion in England to the type which it had assumed in the Reformed 
or Galvinistic churches on the continent. This tendency was 
strengthened by the presence of the eminont foreign divines whora 
Cranmer drew about him in the reign of Edward. It acquired a 
fresh and powerful stimulus by the return of the exiles—eight hun- 
dred in number—who had been inhospitably regarded by the Lu- 
therans, and who had resorted mostly to Zurich and Geneva, or 
to the cities of the Rhine, where Calvinism wns established, Tha 
vacant bishoprics, of which after Elizabeth's accession there were 
thirteen, were naturally filled with the stanch defenders of Prot- 
estantism, who had preferred exile to submission to the papal sys- 
tem as restored by her predecessor. Parker, who hnd remained in 
England, in some place of sufe seclusion, was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The new leaders among the clergy desired to cast 
aside the cap and surplice, and with them other peculinritics of 
the ritual which had been generally dropped by their Protestant 

brethren on the continent. The ground of the objection 
{erent to these things was that they were identified in the pop- 

ular mind with the notion that the minister is a priest, 
They were often pronounced to be badges of “popery.” When it 
was said in reply that the usages in question were indifferent in 
their nature, not being forbidden in the gospel, it was rejoined that 
they are misleading, and that, even if not contrary to a command- 
ment of Scripture, the civil magistrate still has no right to compel 
the observance of them. In this last proposition wus evidently in- 
yolved an idea as to the royal supremacy, which might eventually 
oad to a grave conflict, When it is remembered what a ferment 





Church of the first three centuries Yet the party averse to the 
continued use of the vestments was strong in numbers, and still 
more influential from the ability and standing of its members. In 
Booger. the reign of Edward, Hooper, when chosen, in 1550, to 

"the bishopric of Gloucester, at first refused to wear the 
bishop's apparel at his consecration, After he had been imprix 
oned the difficulty was scttled by a compromise. In 1555 the 
rroobiesar trouble sprung up among the English exiles at Frankfort, 
Prnkfor. where Knox was one of the leaders of a party which de- 
manded changes in the communion service of the Prayer Book, 
and other alterations in connection with them. When this party 
was outnumbered by fresh emigrants from England who attached 
themselves to the other side, he withdrew to Geneva. At the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth's reign, there was a general feeling among 
her newly-nppointed bishops in favor of the disuse of the vestments 
and of the other offensive ceremonios, such as kneoling at the sac- 
rament, signing the cross in baptism, etc. This was the wish of 
Jewel, who stigmatized the clerical garb as “a relic of the Amor 
ites," and in his letters to Peter Martyr rejoiced that in Scotland 
the “theatrical dresses," ete., had been consigned to the flamow 
With him agreed Nowell, Sandys, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
Grindal, who followed Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many other divines. Even Parker, at the outset, appears to have 
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looked on the vestments with disfavor. Burleigh, Walsingham, 
Leicester, and many other prominent civilians, were of the same 
Roxon ot mind. But this was a matter on which the queen was 

geen. inflexible. The Swiss divines who were consulted by 
Jewel and his associates, generally advised a humoring of her 
wishes, rather than a refusal to take office at the risk of driving 
Elizabeth nearer the papal party. Many of the clergy, however, 
@id not conform to the obnoxious parts of the ritual. A sort of 
chaos ensued in the modes of worship. Elizabeth determined to put 
anend to this confusion and to this disobedience to her enact- 
ments. It was Elizabeth, and not her bishops, who compelled the 
use of the vestments, Parker was required to prosecute the delin- 
quents. At length the Puritans began to organize in separate 
“ conventicles,” as their meetings were styled by their adversaries, 
in order to worship in the manner which they approved. They 
were numerous, Their clergy were learned and effective preach- 
ers, and both clergy and people were willing to suffer for the sake 
of conscience. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist at the 
present day in reapect to the merits of the ritual controversy, there 
‘can be no want of approval of the zeal of the Puritans against plu- 
valities and in favor of a stricter discipline in the Church, and of 
an educated, earnest ministry to take the place of the thousands of 
unworthy and grossly ignorant clergymen. 

If Hooper was the father of Puritanism in ite incipient form, alike 
relation to Puritanism, asa ripe and developed system, belongs to 
Scien, Thomas Cartwright, Lady Margaret's professor of divin~ 

ity at Cambridge. Yet, Puritanism, by being associated, 
under his auspices, with Presbyterianism, and with the Presbyte- 
Histhery Tian system as an exclusively authorized system of polity, 
wrrratre cooled the zeal of no small ‘number of those who might 

before have been counted among its adherents. The first 
pointin Cartwright’s system is that the Scriptures aro not only the 
rule of faith, but also the rule of the government and discipline of 
the Ohureh. They prescribe, as he holds, a system of polity from 
which the Church is not at liberty to depart. The second point 
is that the management of church affairs belongs to the Church it- 
self and its officers, and not to civil magistrates. Thus Calvinism 
asserted in England its doctrine of the independence of the Church 
of State control, and also its doctrine of the control of the State by 
the Church ; for Cartwright was no friend of toleration, In his 
view there must be uniformity in religion, enforced by the civil 
authority, Moreover, he maintained that the system of polity 
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which the Scriptures ordain is the Presbyterian, and th 
unlawful. 


t» far as to prohibit the meetings of 
* improvement, and, with her, all supporters of the 
supremacy when it was kept within narrower limits, 


‘These, in- 
cluding Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, the principal opponent 
of Cartwright's doctrines, even then were far from asserting the jure 
divino theory, or the necessity of bishops, in the sense thatachureh 
cannot exist without them, They went no farther than to main- 
tain the antiquity and expediency of the Episcopal organization, 
“Wherein,” says Whitgift, “do we agree with the papists? or 
wherein do we dissent from the reformed churches? With these 
we have all points of doctrine and substance in common ; from the 
others we dissent in the most part both of doctrine and ceremo- 
nies.” But one extreme tended to beget another, Bancroft, who 
Jwre dio eventually became the successor of Whitgift, is thought 
Koleopacy. to have been the first to propound the exclusive theory, 
which would cast the other Protestant churches out of the Church 
Catholic ; but it is doubtful whether his sermon at St. Paul's Cross, 
in 1589, warrants the imputation. At the consecration, in 1610, of 
the Scottish bishops, who had received only Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, he met a “scruple,” or inquiry, of Bishop Andrewes, with the 
remark that ordination by presbyters, where bishops could not be 
had, was sufficient. The bishops then created were sent to preside 
over Presbyterian clergy. 

About the end of the sixteenth century a new turn was given 

to the Puritan controversy by the publication of the work of Hooker, 
the treatise on “Ecclesiastical Polity.” His serene, dis- 
passionate spirit, his vigor and eloquence, seemed totake 

up the controversy into a higher atmosphere. He be- 

lieves in the apostolic institution of Bpiscopacy, and admits his 
difference from Jewel, his revered master and guide, in holding 
that bishops are a distinct order from presbyter. But he enters 
i ion of the nature of laws and the origin of authority. 

‘ing that Episcopacy is the primitive form of govern~ 

ment, and the best form, he affirms that “the whole church visible 
being the true original subject of all power,” “it may bein some cases: 
not unnecessary that we decline from the ordinary ways," when led 
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thereto by “an exigence of necessity.” Although Iipiscopacy be of 
divine ordination, there is no necessity, he tells us, “for an ever- 
lasting continuance of bishops” Episcopacy is not necessary, he 
teaches, for the Se the sacraments, ‘There may be,” he 
vena concedes, “‘a very groat and sufficiont reason to allow 
Enters ordination made without a bishop.” Calvin, he thinks, 
did the best he could in his church arrangements at 
Geneva. Thus Hooker made space for the full ecclesiastical recog- 
nition of the foreign Protestant churches, and for ‘the numbers,” 
to quote the words of Keble, ‘‘ who had been admitted to the min- 
istry of the Church in England, with no better than Presbyterian 
nai Otdination.” Through the century that followed the 
Shorea Reformation there was in general a fraternal recognition 
Prienant of the foreign Protestant churches. It may be sufficient 
stushes to refer to the names of three prominent ehurchmen, all 
‘of them eminent defenders of Episcopacy us the earliest and best 
Page, se method of church government, The first is Richard 
Field, Dean of Gloucester, who in his famous work on the 
Oburch, defends the foreign churches and the sufficiency of their 
mau, its. orders. The second is Bishop Joseph Hall, who wrote 
= much later, and at the request of Laud, but who repu- 
. dinates with warmth the charge of uncharitableness in relation to the 
foreign Protestant churches, which, he says, for want of Episcopacy 
“Jose nothing of the true essence of a church.” Hall was one of 
the deputies who sat in the Synod of Dort. The third name is that 
of Ussher, the most learned champion of Episcopacy in 
tS, i6- that age, who maintains the same view. Long after the 
Restoration and the great Episcopal reaction that at- 
tended it, even until now, like principles have been mantained by 
witam  ™any divines of high distinction in the English Church. 
Wate, 1@1- Archbishop Wake in 1724 wrote to Courayer : “I should 
be sorry to affirm that, where the government is not 
Episcopal, there is no church, nor any true administration of the 
sacraments ;" and, in 1719, he wrote to Le Clerc, concerning the 
Continental Protestant churches; “Far be it from me to have such 
an iron heart, that on account of this defect"—the absence of Epis- 
copal government—“T should think that any of them ought to be 
cut off from our communion ; or, with some mad writers among us” 
—furiosia inter nos scriptoribus—"I should affirm that they have 
no true and valid sacraments, and even that they are hardly to be 
called Christians.” 
But from the time of Bancroft another school grew up, which 
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‘to make essential, not 
Being, but abo to fhe being of dhareh. ‘hast the 
sented in be wbres oo is eae ee 
characteristic of the school of Hammond and of Laud. Its 


decrease of danger from the side of the Roman Catholic party, 
which ne oe Se 


Dal bejond thaw aecil eoaes of tha grote ot ga cana 
doetrine, we must not overlook an increasing influence, not 
ing wholly from these agencies, of what have been called “tho 
primitive and Catholic elements,” which, along with the Protestant 
elements, from the beginning entered into the Anglican system. 
There had been less disposition than existed elsewhere to isolate 
any single doctrine, or to give to it an exclusive prominence. Above 
all, there hal been from the outset what may be termed a patristic 
apirit—a desire to follow, as far as might be, the teachings of the 
early Fathers, and the models of church organization in the first 
centuries. The habit of quoting the Fathers for the support and 
illustration of doctrines is exemplified in a striking way—to giro 
but one instance—in the homilies appointed, under Elizabeth, to 
be read in the churches. 
‘The Presbyterian principles of Cartwright, and the intolerant 
theories which he coupled with them, made it easier for Elizabeth 
of to resist the increasing demand for changes in the ritual, 
Fokentom. "Yet the progress of Puritanism in its essential spirit was 
steady during all the years of the mortal conflict of England with 
Spain, and down to the end of her reign. The influence of Cal- 
vinism was seen in the growing courage and independence of her 
parliaments. She saw when it was necessary to give way to their 
requirements, and on such occasions was prudent enough to yield. 
In the Church itself, Puritanism made an equal progress, ‘At 
the very outset of her reign,” writes Mr. Green, “the need of re- 
placing the Marian bishops by stanch Protestants, forced her to 
fill the English sees with men whose creed was, in almost every 
case, Calvinistic. The bulk of the lower clergy, indeed, were left 
without change; but as the older parsons died out their placer 
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were mostly filled by Puritan successors. The universities rur- 
nished the new clergy, and, at the close of Elizabeth's reign, the 
tone of the universities was hotly Puritan. Even the outer uniform- 
ity on which the queen set her heart took a Puritan form. The 
use of the Prayer Book, indeed, was enforced; but the aspect of 
English churches, and of English worship, tended more and more 
to the model of Geneva. The need of more light to follow the ser- 
vice in the new Prayer Books served as a pretext for the removal 
of stnined glass from the church windows. The communion table 
stood almost everywhere in the midst of the church. If the sur- 
plice was generally worn during the service, the preacher often 
mounted the pulpit ina Geneva gown. We see the progress of 
this change in the very chapel of the primates themselves. The* 
chapel of Lambeth House was one of the most conspicuous 
tho ecclesiastical buildings of the time; it was a place ‘whither 
many of the nobility, judges, clergy, and persons of all sorte, a8 
well strangers as natives, resorted.’ But all pomp of worship grad- 
ually passed away from it. Under Cranmer the stained glass was 
dashed away from its windows In Elizabeth's time the com- 
munion table was moved into the middle of the chapel, nnd the 
credence table destroyed. Under James, Archbishop Abbot put 
the finishing stroke on all attempta at a high ceremonial. The 
cope was no longer used as a special vestment in the communion. 
The primate and his chaplains forbore to bow at the name of Christ. 
The organ and choir were alike abolished, and the service re- 
duced to a simplicity which would have satisfied Calvin.” 

‘There were two classes of dissenters against whom the Act of 
Uniformity was enforced without mercy. The first was the Inde- 

ents Pendents, of whose origin we shall speak hereafter. The 

ieee’ other was the Baptists, who were unjustly confounded 
with the Anabaptist preachers of anarchy in Germany. and who 
furnished the only martyra who in this reign were burnt at tho 
stake. 


A sketch of the Reformation in Great Britain would be incom- 
plete without some notice of the attempts to plant Protestantism 
in Ireland. Ireland, one of the last of the countries to 

futons become fally subject to Holy See, has been equalled 
~— by none in its devotion to the Roman Church ; although 
the independence of the country was wrested from it under the 
warrant of a bull of Adrian IV., which gave it to Henry I Prot- 
estantism was associated with the hated domination of foreigners, 
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and was propagated according to methods recognized in 
48 lawful to the conqueror. Invaders who were 
most perpetual conflict with CM aubied tie tee 
was marked by horrible massacres, could hardly hope to convert 
their enemies to their own religious faith Henry VIL, having 
made himself the head of the English Church, proceeded to estab- 
lish his religious supromacy in the neighboring island, This was 
ordained by the Irish Parliament in 1537, but was resisted by a 
great part of the clergy, with the Archbishop of Armagh at their 
head, George Browne, a willing agent of the king, who had been 
provincial of the Augustine friars in England, was made Archbishop 
‘AProtatan, Of Dublin. The Protestant hierarchy was constituted, 
hiewrehy. ‘but the people remained Catholic. The mistaken policy 
of seeking to Anglicize the country was pursued, and the services 
of religion were conducted in a tongue which they did not under- 
stand. The Prayer Book, which was introduced in 1551, was not 
rendered into Irish, but was to be rendered into Latin, for the 
suke of ecclesiastics and others who were not acquainted with Eng- 
lish! On the accession of Mary, the new fabric which had been 
raised by Henry VII. and his son fell to piocos without resistance. 
As the Catholic reaction became organized in Europe, and began 
to wage its contest with Queen Elizabeth, the Irish, who had to 
some extent attended the English service, generally deserted it, 
Protestantism had no footing outside of the Pale, or where English 
soldiers were not present to protect it or force it upon the people. 
The Episcopal Church in Ireland wore a somewhat Puri- 
tanic cast, and in its formularies set forth prominently 
= the Calvinistic theology. The Articles of Faith—which 
were superseded by the Thirty-nine Articles—were composed in 
1615, probably by Archbishop Ussher, then Professor of Divinity 
in Dublin. They incorporate for substance the Lambeth Articles 
on predestination. 'The doctrine of the Lord’s supper ia set forth 
very distinctly, according to the Calvinistic conception. The Trish 
Articles were the chief source from which were drawn the creeds 
of the Westminster Assembly. The New Testament was not trans- 
lated into Irish until 1602 ; and the Prayer Book, though trans- 
lated earlier, was not sanctioned by public authority, and was little 
used, Among various wise suggestions in Lord Bacon's 
written in 1601, entitled “Considerations touching the Queen's Ser- 
vice in Ireland,” is » recommendation to take care “‘ of the versions 
of Bibles and catechisms, and other books of instruction, into the 
Trish language.” With equal sagacity and good feeling, he counsels 
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‘the establishment of colonies or plantations, the sending out of fer- 


fostering of education. He recommends mildness and toleration 
rather than the use of the temporal sword. But the policy which 
the great philosopher and statesman marked out was vory impor- 
foctly followed. 





CHAPTER VIL 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY AND SPAIN: THE CATHOLIO COUN- 
‘TER-RBFORMATION. 


Prorestaxtrsa was not confined to Northern and Central Ea- 
rope. It early extended across the Alps and the Pyrenees into Italy 
and Spain. But here forces were gradually organized 
Tentectie which were to arrost the progress of ita principles, and 
m7 even to driva them out of lands in which they had appar- 
ently gained a firm foothold. It was natural that the cause of the 
Reformation should find adherents among the Italians. Upon their 
country the temporal ambition of the popes had brought untold 
evils. They were familiar, as nations more distant from Rome 
could not be, with corruptions in the papal government of the 
Church. The vices of the clergy, the arrogance and yenality of the 
Roman court, hal been exposed by their greatest writers, begin- 
ning with Dante. From the minds of cultivated Italinns, through 
the influence of the new learning, superstition, and even moderate 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority, had woll-nigh vanished. But 
while these circumstances were favorable to the introduction of 
itism, there were other circumstances, equally important, 
which stood in the way of its final success Tho Italiana looked 
upon the papacy asa national institution. On this account they 
were jealous of all attempts from abroad to curtail its prerogatives. 
To multitudes of them it brought high position, wealth, and influ. 
ence, The ancient spirit of liberty and patriotism had given place 
tothe desire of personal aggrandizemont. Even those whose minds 
had been emancipated from the sway of medisvalism by their hu- 
manistic studies were often either skeptical or indifferent, and far 
from being inclined to make sacrifices for the sake of their opin- 
ions. There were, moreover, here as in other countries, many who 
clung with unyiclding tonacity to every part of the traditional 
system. 
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tenberg ami there learned the new doctrines. Others heard them 
from the Lutheran soldiers who poured into Italy daring the cam- 
paign of Charles V. against the pope Protestantism was, never- 


traditions and of the Roman see. Thoss who favored the more- 
ment for reform did not all have the same objects in view. Some 
nought merely to put an end to the abuses which hindered the 
proper sdministration of the Church. Others cherished the view 
of justification advoeated by the reformers, but yot clung to the 
hierarchical organization as well as to the prevailing forms of wor- 
ship. Protestantism in Tialy was thus thing of degrees, and in 


Even before the death of Leo X., the skeptical and 
tone of society, which had been so prevalent in Italy from the be~ 
= ginning of the Renaissance, began to give way to a more 
Siw” earnest religious spirit. Fifty or sixty persons united 
ie fe Boe nal iy cated is Ossie Sree 
and held meetings for worship and mutual edification. Among 
their number were Carnffa, Contarini, and Sadolet, who were sub- 
wequently made cardinals Although such men as Caraffa and 
Contarini were drawn together by their common desire for the 
removal of ecclesiastical abuses and for the moral reformation of 
the Church in hesd and members, they were destined to stand far 
apart in their attitude towards Protestantism. Contarini was to ad- 
vYocate views of justification closely allied to those of the reformers, 
and to take the lead in the celebrated conference at Ratisbon ; 
while Caraffa was to found anew the Inquisition, and, as Paul TV., 
to be the very embodiment of the Catholic reaction. A few years 
later there were associated with Contarini, at Venice, besides his 
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Eee en ene 
them were Flaminio the poet, Brucioli, the Floren- 
Bee Ukouie it ho Betpteray ei Hein Pais tas tage 
ecclesiastic who had refused to countenance the revolutionary meas- 
ures of Henry VIL. in relation to the Church. Their doctrine of 
justification, bringing with it a greater or less inclina- 
Pineun tion to other doctrinal changes, spread among tho intel- 
sectxioe —_Jigant classes throughout Italy. It was protected and 
fostered at the court of Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, which Calvin 
visited, and where Clement Marot, the French poet, found a refuge. 
It was taught for a while at the university of Bologna, and de- 
fended in tho academy at Modena. Sach was its currency in tho 
Inter place that the bishop, Cardinal Morone, who had been absent 
in Germany on missions from the pope, wrote in 1542, “ Wherever 
Igo, and from all quarters, I hear that the city has become Lu- 
theran.” In Venice, where the book trade flourished, and where the 
internal police was less severe, many embraced Protestantism. 
Here Inbored Pietro Carnesecchi, who afterward died for his faith. 
At Naples the evangelical doctrine found an earnest and influen- 
tial supporter in Juan Valdez, the secretary of the viceroy of 
Charles V. Among the distinguished Italians who were in sym- 
pathy with it were Vittoria Colonna, and several other remarkablo 
women; Bernardino Ochino, the greatest preacher of the day, whoso 
yenerable appearance and eloquent speech enchained the attention 
of the crowds who came to hear him; and Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
who, though not so powerful an orator as Ochino, was a much 
abler theologian. Hardly a prominent city in Italy but possessed 
a circle of cultivated people who cherished the new opiuions. In 
Venice and Naples churches were organized with pastors, and 
meetings were held in secret. The books of the reformers were 
eagerly purchased. ‘Whole libraries,” says Melanchthon, in a let- 
ter written probably in 1540, “ have been carried from the late fair 
into Italy.” A little treatise on the “Benefits of Christ,” which for- 
moerly was incorrectly ascribed to Aonio Paleario, was circulated in 
thousands of copies. So great had been the success of Protestant- 
ism thus far that Caraffa was led to say to Paul IIL, that “tho 
whole of Italy was infected with the Lutheran heresy, which had 
been extensively embraced by both statesmen and ecclesiastics.” 
But the forces of the counter-reformation and of the Catholic reac- 
tion were already at work. 
Paul TIL, who succeeded Clement VIL in 1534, combined in his 
person and in his policy characteristics both of the papacy of the past 
25 
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‘and of that of the future. He had been raised to the cardinalate 
by Alexander VL, and like him had children whom he 

RyRetes sought to endow with wealth and high station. But, on 
mri the other hand, he was friendly totho Catholic reforming 
. One of his first acts was to make Contarini cardinal, and at 

his suggestion to olevate to the same rank Caraffa, Pole, Sadolet, 
and others of like character. He requested them to draw up a 
statement of such reforms as they deemed advisable. Their “con- 
silium,” or opinion, was approved by him, and commissions of re- 
form were appoined whose business it was to remove the abuses 
in the papal curia. Not long after occurred the conference at 
Ratisbon, which was an attempt by the evangelical Catholics, under 
tho leadership of Contarini, to restore by compromise the unity of 
the Church, The failure of the conference was due in no small 
measure to the influence of Caraffa, and of men of similar views, 
who, while they were anxious to infuse a spirit of strict, and oven 
ascetic purity and zoal into the hierarchy, ware infloxibly hostile to 
all changes in the dogmas and organization of the Church. Tt was 
this party who revived the tone of the Catholic Church, rallied its 
scattered forces, and turned upon its adversaries with a renewed 
and formidable energy. To accomplish their object they main- 
tained the Inquisition in Spain and reorganized it in Italy, reared 
a bulwark of Romanism in the decrees of Trent, and created re- 

ligious orders, especially the Society of Jesus. 

As in previous ages of the Church, the revival of zeal was signal- 
ized by new developments of the monasticspirit. A fraternity called 
the Theatins was organized by Caraffn and hin friond 

Thiene. Its principal aim was tho reform of the clorgy. 
‘Tho members were priests with monastic vows. They devoted them- 
selves to preaching, administering the sacraments, and caring for 
the sick, But their importance, as well as that of other similar 
societies, was soon overshadowed by the more renowned and influ- 
ential order of the Jesnits. The founder of the Society of Jesus 
1 was Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard of noble birth. In early 
i#i-1086. manhood he had been severely wounded while fighting 
against the French at the siege of Pampeluna. During the illness 
which followed he began to dream of chivalrous adventures, not in 
the service of his king and his lady, butin that of Christ and the 
Virgin. Ho exchanged the romance of “ Amadis" for the lives of 
the saints. The glory of Dominic and Francis charmed his imaginn- 
tion. Upon his recovery he hung up his shield and lanco before 
an image of the Virgin, and then retired to a convent, there to 
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surrender himself to a life of ascetic severity. His soul was afflicted 
with torments which allowed him no peacé until he cast them out 
‘ns inspirations of the evil spirit, He turned his back upon ascet- 
icism, but retained that insatiable yearning for rapturous 
ences which often secompaniesit. At Paris, where in 1528 Ignatius 
went to study theology, he brought the minds of two companions, 
Te secesy Faber and Francis Xavier, completely under the influ- 
tems ence of his ideas. The little society which was formed 
in a cell of the College of St. Barbara was soon enlarged by the ad- 
dition of seven new members. They took the monastic vows and 
themselves to spend their lives, if possible, in Jerusalem, 
in the care of Christiana or in efforts to convert the Saracens ; or, 
if this should not be permitted them, they promised to offer them- 
selves to the pope to be employed in the sertice of the Church 
as he should direct, In Venice they were ordained priests, me 
here they learned that the most formidable adversaries agait 
whom they were to contend were cmacpiibal sae Eee 
‘Their order was sanctioned by Paul IIL in 1540; in 1543, uncon- 
ditionally. They chose Ignatius for their president. The labors 
to which the new order gave itself were principally preaching, hear- 
ing confoasions, and directing individual consciences, and 
the education of the young. With the proper accomplishment of 
these duties no monastic austeritics were allowed to interfere Tho 
inward life of the members was moulded by the study of the “ Spir- 
itual Exercises” of Ignatius. This manual set forth a course of 
severe and prolonged introspection, and of forced, continuous at- 
tention to certain themes, taken, for the moat part, from the Gos- 
pels ; the design of the whole being to detach the soul from every 
object of carthly desire, to excite and at the same time to enslave 
the imagination, and to bind the will immovably in the path of re- 
ligious consecration. Tour weeks was the time generally spent, at 
the outset, in this spiritual drill, The society, with its four classes 
of members—the novices, tho scholastics, the coadjutors, and the 
professed—was so compactly organized that even the general, not- 
withstanding his almost unlimited power, was under as strict over- 
sight as the humblest novice, and could, for adequate reasons, be de- 
posed. Every member was bound to yield unquestioning obedience 
to his superior. He might be ordered to visita tribe of savages 
in the remotest part of the globe, but ho must depart instantly and 
without a murmur. It was this organization, guided by a single will 
and devoted to the service of the Roman see, which not only with- 
stood the advance of Protestantism, but carried the Catholic doc 
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well-nigh lost to the Church. In the capacity of teachers or con- 
fessors, they gained access to the courts of princes, and were able 
to exert much influence in political affairs. To the instruction of 
the young they devoted themselves with a just sense of the fn- 
portance of this work. But the literary achievements of the Jesuits 
have been chiefly in the departments of antiquarian research or of 
exact science, and not in the directions where freedom of intellect- 
ual movement or the play of imagination are easential to success. 
Strange as it may seem, a general council, s0 long the dread of 
the popes, was the second great agency in the restoration of the 
Church of Rome. After the failure of the Conference 
a at Ratisbon, Paul IIL acceded to the wishes of the em- 
r4 peror, and issued the summons for the Council of Trent. 
It was the only way of preventing Charles from attempt- 
ing himself to adjust the religious difficulties in Germany through 
adiet. The papal legates opened its sessions in December, 1545, 
and soon acquired so complete a control over the assembly that 
nothing was undertaken without the pope’s sanction. It was de- 
termined that the members should vote as individuals, and not 
as nations—a point not gained without the distribution of money 
among poor bishops. The legates were to determine the subjects 
of discussion, and select the congregations, or committees, for the 
consideration of them. The reactionary party, represented by Ca- 
raffa and the Jesuits, triumphed over the evangelical Catholica 
The council first took up the consideration, not of reforms, but of 
dogmas. It affirmed that tradition, as a source of knowledge, is of 
equal authority with the Scriptures. Emboldened by the success 
which Charles V. was gaining in the Smalcaldic War, it proceeded 
to assert the old doctrines with scarcely any modification. There 
were heated debates on the subject of justification. A party witha 
good degree of sympathy with the evangelical doctrine made itself 
heard, but the opposite view was affirmed in the definitions. The 
council asserted transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the masa. 
Its labors, having been twice interrupted, were finally brought to 
an end in 1563, during the pontificate of Pius IV. Every attack 
on the papal power was skilfully turned aside. The conflicts at 
Trent left the Roman see stronger than before. The “ Professio 
Fidei,” or the brief formula of subscription to the Tridentine 
creed, to which all teachers and ecclesiastics were required to give 
their assent, contained a promise of obedience to the pope. But 
the council accomplished a positive work for the education of the 
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et ca ceariesty tye dletrageeting porta be Callona fa 
and thus furnished a standard of orthodoxy far more satisfactory 
than the voluminous and often conflicting writings of the Fathers. 
‘The council, both by its doctrinal formulas and by its reformatory 
canons, contributed very much to the consolidation of the Church 
in a compact body, 

But the leaders of the Catholic reaction were not content with 
merely fixing the stigma of heresy upon Protestantism by the au- 
‘he inaul thority of a general council. They were resolved to eradi- 

cate Protestantism by force. Even prior to the meeting 
of the assombly at ‘Trent, the Inquisition had been reorganized, on 
the recommendation of Caraffa, who was to become its head, and, 
as Paul IV., was to be its chief patron, It was modelled after tho 
Spanish Inquisition. The Holy Office had been set up in Spain un- 
der Ferdinand and Iaabella, in the first instance for the purpose 
of discovering and punishing the converts from Judaism who ro- 
turned to their former creed. But it proved to be so useful an 
engine of secular as well as of ecclesiastical tyranny that Ferdi- 
nand and his successors defended its obnoxious proceedings even 
against the objections and complaints of the pope. The atrocities 
of which it was guilty under Torquemada and the inquisitors-gen- 
eral who followed him, form a dark and repulsive page of Spanish 
history. It gained such a hold upon the bigoted and fanatical 
populace as to be almoat able to defy the pope, and even the king 
himself, The Italian Inquisition was similar to it in being an in- 
dependent ecclesiastical tribunal, with its own peculiar methods of 
procedure, but it was more directly depondent upon the will of 
the pope, and was less characterized by the gloomy spirit of ro- 
ligious frenzy. Six cardinals were made inquisitors-generals, with 
power to constitute inferior tribunals, and with authority on both 
sides of the Alps to imprison and to try all suspected persons, of 
whatever rank or order. The terrible machinery of this court was 
gradually set in motion in all the states of Italy. The open pro- 
feasion of Protestantism was instantly suppressed. Fugitives be- 
gan to stream across the Alps. Ochino and Peter Martyr had al- 
rendy gone, In 1548 amazement was occasioned by the flight of 
Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’ Istris, who had been employed in im- 
portant embassies by the pope. Those who did not escape wore 
subjected to torture, imprisonment, and death. Among the dis 
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tinguished men who suffered for their faith were Paleario « 
‘Carneseochi. The Inquisition sought to destroy the books as 
ng the persona of the Protestants. In many places the book-trade 
‘was almost rained. So vigilant were the officers of the Inquisition 
‘that of the thousands of copies of the book on the “ Benefits of 
Christ” but few survived, and these have only been brought | 


books, and a list of more than sixty printers all of whose 
tions were condemned. Caraffa was 80 anxious to keep 
sons of the Church from everything which had i 
taint of heresy that he put upon the Index the 
um” in which he, together with Sadolet and 
Psal IIL to check certain glaring ecclesiastical 
der the suspices of Sixtus V., the “Index 
which condemned, not entire works, but particular passages in 
mitted books. The sweeping persecution which was 
by tho reactionary party did not spare the evangelical 
Even Cardinal Pole, the stanch defender of the unity of the Church, 
died in disgrace, and Cardinal Morone was imprisoned until the 
death of the inflexible Paul IV., in 1569, set him free. Such waa 
the fierce bigotry which stamped out the sparks of heresy in Italy. 
Protestantism was not without adherents even in Spain itself, 
the home of the Inquisition and of religious fanaticism. 
‘Protetentiom CCClosinntics and noblemen who attended Charles V. in 
inspsin, Germany, and were present at the Diet of Augsburg, or 
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The most eminent preachers of Seville, Dr. John Egidius, and Con- 
w#tantino Ponce de la Fuente, who had been chaplain of the emperor, 
enlisted in the new movement, In Valladolid, likewise, the Prot- 
eatants possessed n distinguished leader in the person of the im- 
perial chaplain, Augustine Cazalla. In fact, the movement was 
confined, for the most part, to men of rank and learning. Tho 
discovery of these secret associations at Seville and Valladolid atim- 
ulated the Inquisition to redouble its vigilance. The flight ofeome 
facilitated the detection of those who remained behind. The dun- 
geons wore soon filled, and horrible implements of torture were 
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women. The autos da fé, or “acts of faith,” which 
1559 and 1560, in the two cities where heresy had 
the most firmly, were arranged with a view to strike 
the hearts of the sufferers themselves, and of the great 
throngs that gathered to watch the scene. The condemned, clad 
san coarse yellow frock upon which were worked in 
red, crosses, flames, and devils, were burned alive unless they would 
accept the offices of a priest, in which case they had the privilege 
of being strangled before the fire was lighted. The king, the royal 
family, and the great personages of the court were present to givo 
these inhuman spectacles. Similar “acts of faith” 
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views were likewise arraigned and compelled to make some re- 
traction or to submit to public humiliation, It was thus that 
Protestant opinions were extirpated. Spain fell a victim to its 
own religious fanaticism, Centuries of intellectual bondage and 
lethargy wore the heavy penalty paid for intolerance. 

‘So vital was the force of the Catholic reaction that it went for- 
ward, notwithstanding the jealousy which for a timo subsisted be- 
Pant TV, tween those who were its natural leaders. Whon Caraf- 
106-1. fa, at the age of seventy-nine, ascended the papal chair, 
his strongest passion seemed to be hatred of Charles V. and the 
Spaniards. In order to drive them out of Italy, this stern npostle 
of reform conferred offices and principalities on his unworthy 
nephews, enlisted German Protestants in his army, and even im- 
plored the Turk to come to his assistance, It was only the pious 
reverence of Philip IL for the head of the Church which saved 
Rome from being again sacked, and Paul IV, from suffering a hu- 
miliation at the hands of the Spanish monarch like that which 
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(Charles hed infficted upon Clement The pope now gave all his 
emargies to the extermination of heresy and the purification of his 
court He drove his unprincipled relatives in disgrace from 
Ibis presence, and thus put an end to the nepotism which had so 
Jong been one of the worst evils of papal rule. The people sig- 
nalized the death of the intolerant reformer by breaking into the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, liberating the prisoners, and setting 
fire to the buildings. Bat the spirit of the reaction outlived its en- 
exgetic leader. It continued to pervade the Roman court, althoagh 
ristv. Paul's successor, Pins IV., possessed little relish for the 
meas subile distinctions of orthodory, and did not sympathize 
with the Inquisition. By his skilful negotiations with the different 
sovereigns, the papacy emerged from the Council of Trent without 
the loss of any of its valned prerogatives, The presence of his 
nephew, Carlo Borromeo, at the Roman court, gave it a tone of so- 
Iwiety which Pins could not himself have imparted to it Although 
of noble birth, Borromeo had resisted the temptations which lay 
im his path, and had devoted himself to the religious life with un- 
wavering fidelity. He faithfully performed the duties of the great 
offices which the pope thrust upon him, and more than falfilled the 
Fequirements of his archbishopric at Milan Upon the death of 
his uncle he did not put forth his own claims to the pontificate, 
rimsv, _ but procured the election of Pius V., a rigid adherent of 
wus orthodory, and equally zealous for the reformation of the 
papacy and the destruction of heretica. Pius V. sympathized and 
co-operated with Spain in its warfare with Protestantism in the 
Netherlands, in France, and in England. The ball in cena Domini, 
which was first framed in 1370, but did not grow to its complete 
form until 1627, was issued in 1567, in a new edition, by Pius, 
who ordered it to be read in the Catholic churches in all lands; 
but in several countries his command was not obered. In this 
famous ball, the anathems is pronounced on all classes of heretics 
and assailants of papal prerogatives. On the list of the cursed, 
after Latherana, Calvinists, ete, and before Saracens and Turks, 
are the pirates infesting the sea bordering on the Pontifical state. 
Meanwhile 1 striking change had taken place in the intellect- 
feteace nna Ul life of Italy. The old passion for antiquity gave way 
tamer to a zeal for independent investigation, especially in 
natural science, until that study in turn was checked and repressed 
Sey by the ecclesiastical ralers. Even reverence for ancient 
buildings was supplanted—in the mind of Sixtus V., for 
example—by the desire to rear edifices that might rival them. 
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Poetry, painting, and music were pervaded by the religious temper 
eet and by a spirit of loyalty to the Church. 

‘This change was largely brought about through the influence 
of the Jesuits, into whose hands the education of youth, especially 
totsence ot those of higher rank, had quickly fallen. Their labors 
theJeuits, wero not confined to Italy. ‘They established themzelvos 
in Spain and Portugal, and in their colonies. From the two penin- 
sulas this great standing army of the pope advanced into the other 
countries of Europe to restore the power of Catholicism. Tt gained 
control over the University of Vienna ; Cologne, Ingolstadt, and 
Prague were centres from which its members worked with great 
success in the Austrian dominions, the Rhenish provinces, and in 
other parts of Germany, They persuaded the Catholic princes to 
help forward the reactionary movement. It was mainly through 
their labors that in the last quarter of the sixteenth century the 
tide was turned against Protestantism in Southern Germany, in Bo- 
hemis, Moravia, Poland, and Hungary, countries in which it had, 
on the whole, gained the ascendency. Wherever they did not pro- 
yuil, they drew the lines of distinction between the two confoasions 
more sharply, and intensified their mutual antagonism. 

It may seem strange that Protestanism, which at first advanced 
so rapidly, and which seemed about to spread over all Europe, 
pene should suddenly be brought to a standstill, and even be 
sheok of Prot- thrust back from lands in which it had already gained a 

foothold. Protestantism was a movement of reform 
arising within the Church. Multitudes were at the outset not de- 
cided what course to adopt in regard to it. But as the ferment 
cooled down, men began to take sides, and when once the spirit of 
party was awakened, it formed an obstacle to the further 
of the new opinions, Still other barriers were erected by political 
arrangements. In Germany it was the application of the maxim 
“‘cujus regio ejus religio,” and the “ecclesiastical reservation ” ; 
in France, the division of the people into two warring factions, 
Catholic and Huguenot; and in the Netherlands, the separation of 
the Walloon provinces from the other states. By the counter-refor- 
mation in the Roman Church the gross abuses which had been 
the principal ground of complaint were removed, and the Catho- 
lies were filled with zeal for the defence of the worship, the polity, 
and the doctrines of the Church. At the same time the Protestants 
were wasting their strength in contests with one another. Their 
secular leaders, like Maurice of Saxony and Queen Elizabeth, were 
not moved by the same noble devotion to the cause, which had ac- 
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tuated the Electors Frederic and John, and even the Landgrave 
of Hesse. The Catholic Church was far better organized, and much 
freer from internal divisions. Within its fold was room for men 
of the most diverse temperaments and sims, men who in Protestant 
lands would, like Wesley at a later day, have been the founders of 
new secta, In Southern Europe, where the Catholic reaction was 
the most successful, the people were more firmly attached to the 
traditional system than were the Teutonic nations In Italy and 
Spain, Protestantism did not reach down to the springs of national 
life. Even in France, it won its adherents for the most part from 
the middle and higher classes of society. Many of those who ac- 
cepted the new doctrines were not inclined to cast off the polity 
snd worship of the old Church. These were the causes which 
stayed the advance of Protestantism, and at length shut it up within 
fixed boundaries. But the Catholic party was not to remain free 
from internal discord. The theological conflicts which the Jesuits 
stirred up, together with other adverse influences, conspired finally 
to paralyze the Catholic reaction, and to stop the progress of the 
counter-reformation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES L AND 
CHARLES I.: THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR: THE PAPACY: THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. 


Tue accession of James L brings us to the Puritan age of Eng- 
lish history. At that time Puritanism did not mean hostility to 
Charen ot Episcopal government or to the English liturgy. Pres- 
Puritanlm. byteriana there were who would have preferred another 
polity ; but, generally speaking, while Puritans objected to prelat- 
ical tyranny, they had no quarrel with Episcopacy itself ; and while 
certain amendments to the Prayer Book were deemed desirable, 
there were not many who were disposed to discard it altogether. 
Puritanism, at the accession of James, signified a thorough and in- 
flexible antagonism to the Roman Catholic system of doctrine and 
of rule—an abhorrence of everything comprised under the term 
"popery.” It commonly meant Calvinism in theology. It meant 
always a spirit of resistance to arbitrary government on the part of 
the hierarchy, a demand for a more conscientious, diligent, and 
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better educated clergy, and a protest against pluralities and non- 
residence. No misapprehension can be greater than to suppozo 
that the Puritans were, us a rule, inferior in rank and social stand- 
ing, in wealth and in culture, to their opponents. Naturally the 
new nobility, the creation of the Tudors, who with the bishops 
mado up the majority of the Upper House, were mostly devoted to 
the court, and to its ecclesiastical policy. But the House of Com- 
mons, where sat 80 many of the landed gentry, as well as numerous 
wealthy merchants, was Puritan through the whole reign of James. 
‘Tt was from the gentry, the merchants, and the professional class 
that Puritanism drew its chief support, although there were not 
wanting among its adherents noblemen of the highest rank, like 
the courtly Essex, who commanded the Parliamentary army in the 
war with Charles I. “The Momoir of Colonel Hutchinson,” by his 
wife, shows what dignity of manners and refinement of culture 
might be found ina Puritan household. It was a party in which 
aman of the genius and accomplishments of Milton found himsel” 

at home. Ata later day, when Puritanism was trium- 
Laer do” phant, it drow into its ranks insincere place-seekers, who 
sient. oxaggerated, while for a selfish purpose they copied, Pa- 
ritan ways, By many, a sour visage came to be considered a proper 
badge of piety. Later still, under the disappointment of defeat 
and tho pressure of persecution, the Puritan character became, in 
adegres, degenerate. Its manly sobriety passed into a forbidding 
austerity. Its elevation above the vices and frivolities of socioty 
turned into an almost cynical aversion to innocent gaiety and 
harmless recreations. But even in its period of decline, after the 
restoration of the Stuarts, it retained noble and worthy traits, 
hardly to be recognized under tho caricatures which satirists de- 
lighted to present for the entertainment of the profligate despiscra 
of all strictness of morality. There is truth in the observation that 
owing to the impression made by the reading of the Bible on the 
minds of the people, religion and theology, after the death of Eliz- 
abeth, absorbed attention, not without « loss of that versatility of 
genius, and that free and joyous spirit which had belonged to the 
bloom of the Renaissance—to the age of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Raleigh, But there were compensations even for this loss, 
“The larger geniality of the age that had passed away "—writes a 
recent historian—“ was replaced by an intense tenderness within 
the narrower circle of home. Home, as we conceive it now, was the 
creation of the Puritan. Wife and child rose from mere dependants 
‘on the will of busband or fathor, as husband or fathor saw in them 
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saints like himecif, souls hallowed by the touch of a divine Spirit 
and called with 2 divine calling ike bis own.” 

On November 24, 1572, John Kaor, the hero of the Scottish 


paired by has physical infirmity. It is related of him in his lest 
days, by one who heard him preach, that, although he hed to be 
Hifted into the pulpit by two men, “before he had done with his 
sermon he was s active thet be was like to ding that pulpit im 
biads and fy out of it” About three years before the death of 
Knox, the Regent Murray was ssmesinsied James, the heir of 
the throne, was less than four years old when the man who hed 
held in subjection the different hostile factions was thus strock 
down. In the midst of their fierce rivalries the king grew 
wp. James L merited the sppellation of a “wise fool” He was 
shrewd and quick-witted, fertile in schemes for escaping a present 
tenn,  ifficulty, and not without consi acquisitions in 


tion, and was infisted with self-conceit. The “ kingcraft” of which 
be boasted did not rise above a superficial cleverness. In Scotland 
be had been in a constant struggle with the clergy, and had written 
the “Basilicon Doron” in order to inculcate into the mind of his 


land, whose General Assembly was s kind of House of Commons, 
keeping watch over the sovereign, and seeing that he did not en- 
eroach on the rights claimed for the Church, or do anything to 
defile the purity of Christian teaching in the kingdom. In Scot- 
land, after Presbyterianiam was established, the old polity had re- 
mained as a matter of law. There were still bishops and abbots, 
having only a nominal function. These places were filled, after 
1660, by Protestants, and often by laymen. It had been expected 
that the old offices would die out, but the nobles desired to absorb 
the revenues, and Parliament voted, in 1572, that they should con- 
tinue—the bishops to have only the power of superintendents, and 
to be subject in spiritual things to the General Assembly. They 
were derisively called by the people ‘‘tulchan” bishops. In spite 
of the energetic resistance of Andrew Melville, who followed Knox 
as leader of the Presbyterian party, and was more uncompromis- 
ing than Knox in his hostility to Episoopacy, an actual jurisdic- 
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tion was conferred on the prelates in 1584. But in the contest of 
England with Spain, James had to take sides with Elizabeth, and 
to drive into exile the Catholic lords on whom he relied for sup- 
port in his conflict with the ministers; and in 1592 the act just 
referred to was repealed. Presbyterianism was re-established. 
After an interval, however, the battle between the king and the 
kirk was renewed. Melville went so far as to pluck James by tho 
sleeve, and to call him ‘‘God’s silly vassal.” Parliament voted, in 
1597, that the prelates should have a seat in their body. James 
only succeeded in procuring the addition of three bishops, to fill 


On his way to London, James was met by the “ Milleuary Pe- 
tition,” to which were attached the signatures of about eight hun- 
og aicney drod clergymen, belonging to twenty-five counties. They 

were not Separatists; they made no objection to Epis- 
copacy. They complained of non-residence, pluralities, and like 
abuses, and of the cross in baptism, the cap and surplice, and a 
‘tre Hampton few other ceremonial peculiarities. In the Hampton 
Quart Conter- Court Conference, which followed, the king summoned 
Sri@t” four lending Puritan divines, of whom Dr. Reynolds was 
the most prominent, to mect nine bishops, with seven deans and 
two other clergymen. There the Puritan complaints were dis- 
cussed for three days, the king himself being the most active dis- 
putant, and showing an indecent readiness to browbeat the Puri- 
tan representatives, although at the beginning he checked tho 
overbearing spirit of Bancroft, Bishop of London. James took ov- 
easion to gay that a Scottish Presbytery “ agrees with monarchy as 
well as God and the devil.” “No bishop, no king,” was his favor- 
ite maxim. The suggestion of Reynolds, that a new translation 
of the Scriptures should be issued, was heard with favor, on account 
of the objections of James to the notes of the Geneva Bible, then 
in common use, some of which were offensive to his notions of the 
sacredness of kings. The plan for the authorized version of the 
Bible, which was afterwards well carried out, was about the only 
good result of this Conference. James was delighted with the dis- 
play which he made of his rexsoning powers, and equally rejoiced 
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in the sdulation offered him by the bishops, who naturally 
af hia unexpectedly thorough supmistot Gute meaaieae 


Spirit.” The proposition of the Puritan divines to incorporate the 
Lambeth Articles with the Anglican Creed waa at variance with the 
more moderate and tolerant Calvinism of the king. He refused com- 
pliance, “being against increasing the number of articles, orstuffing: 
them with theological niceties.” In the course of the Conference, 
James said: “I will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion 
insubstance and ceremony.” “If this be all your party have to eay,” 
he exclaimed, “Twill make them conform or I will harry them outof 
this land, or else worse.” Soon after, Whitgift died, and Bancroft 
succeeded to the archbishopric of Canterbury. He procured from 
Convocation, with the king's approval, the passage of a series of 
canons which forbade, under penalty of excommunication, the least 
deviation from the Prayer Book, or any disparagement of the estab- 
lished systom of government and worship in the Church. The 
coonicowim king found that the House of Commons was not at all 
in sympathy with his anti-Puritan policy, nor with his 
theory of absolute authority as inhering in himself as the Lord's 
anointed. In his speech to Parliament, he spoke of the Roman 
Church as the “mother church,” although not free from 
tions, and wished that he might be the means of uniting the two 
religions, The policy of James was one impossible to carry out. 
Ho did not desire to treat Roman Catholics with severity, At the 
same time, he held it to be unsafe to let them increase in numbers. 
‘His commendable mildness towards them at the outset, was followed, 
therefore, by severe measures, which produced extreme irritation, 
and led, in 1605, to the abortive Gunpowder Plot. His forbearanco 
in speaking of the Church of Rome, coupled with his violent denun- 
ciatione of Puritanism, could not fail to excite anxiety and indigna- 
tion among the zealous Protestants, who had not forgotten the con- 
spiracies against Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada. From the 
beginning of James's reign there was a conflict between himand the 
Commons, who were determined to prevent him from usurping the 
prerogatives of an absolute prince, and to resist the efforts of subser- 
vient prelates to aid him in this endeavor and to extend the bounds 
of their spiritual jurisdiction at the expense of the proper authority 
of Parliament and of the liberty of the subject. Coke, the great 
champion of the common law, withstood the pretensions of Bancroft 
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As long os Cecil was in power, the foreign politics of James 
‘wore not destitute of spirit, After the death of Cecil, James yielded 
Magouarics to tho influence of personal favorites—frst, of Rochester, 


ham. He abandoned the policy which Blizabeth had pursued, of 

aiding the Dutch in their straggle for liberty, and of upholding the 

Protestant cause on the Continent by doing battle against its most 

formidable adversary. He sought rather an alliance with Spain, 
i the 


object tholics, 
Ercan east ole cigtioe t the pas “ Antichrist.” to 
im. Rome. His daughter Elizabeth had married the Elec- 

tor Palatine. The offer of the Bohemian crown to the 
Elector, and the great contest which ensued upon his endeavor to 
maintain himself against the House of Austria, involved not only 
himself, but the whole Protestant interest on the Continent, in ex- 
treme peril. The Spanish court managed to keep back James from 
interference in behalf of his son-in-law, by holding out delusive 
hopes and promises, until it could unmask its real design, which 
was, not to marry the princess to Charles, but to send troops to 
seize on the Palatinate, and thus to open a road to its Belgian proy- 
inces, while striking an effective blow in behalf of the Austrian 
branch of the family, and against Protestantism. James succeeded, 
in 1610, in procuring the acceptance of Episcopacy, with limited 
Bishopsin Powers, in Scotland, Melville and other fearless leaders 
Hetian’. —_ of the Presbyterians having been imprisoned and ban- 
ished. By packing the assemblies of the clergy, and by other 
means of coercion, the king carried through this measure, on which 
he had long beon bent. In 1618 the assembly at Perth was com- 
polled to pasa the “Five Acts,” which required kneeling at com- 
munion, and other observances, which in the Scottish Church wore 
heartily disapproved. In 1610, a few days after consecrating the 
Scottish bishops, Bancroft died. Abbot, his successor, was well 
inclined to the Puritans. Their opponents were angry at his lenity 
and hislaxness in enforcing uniformity. It is a sign of his Puri- 
tan proclivities that the organ and the choir were abolished in the 
‘The suthor Chapel at Lambeth. In 1611 the authorized version of 
ima wesioo. the Scriptures was completed. It wasn revision of the 
previous translations. Its unrivalled morite of style, its union of 
idiomatic vigor with rhythmic harmony, are familiar to all ita read- 
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thus speaks of the charm that resides in the English 1 

lives on the ear like s music that can never be forgotten, like the 
sound of church-bells, which the convert hardly knows how he can 
forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than 
mere words. 1 bl at San see ei 
national seriousness.” 

Of the character and conduct of Charles 1, the noble wile of 
Colonel Hutchinson—a woman who was not blind to the faults 
of ber own party—thus writes : 

“The face of ths court was much changed in the change of 
the king, for King Charles was temperate, chaste, and serious: 50 

set that the fools and bawds, mimics and catamites, of the 
Once. former court, grew out of fashion; and the nobility and 

“@ courtiers, who did not quite abandon their debauch- 
cries, yet so reverenced the king as to retire into corners to prac 
tise them. Men of learning and ingenuity in all aris were in 
esteom, and received encouragement from the king, who was a 
most excellent judge and a great lover of paintings, carvings, 
gravings, and many other ingenuities, less offensive than the baw- 
dry and profane abusive wit which was the only exercise of the 
court. 

“But, as in the primitive times, it is observed that the best em- 
perors were some of them stirred up by Satan to be the bitterest 
persecutors of the Church, so this king was a worse encroacher 
upon the civil and spiritual liberties of his people by far than his 
father. He morried a papist, a French lady, of haughty spirit, 
and a great wit and beauty, to whom he became a most uxorious 
husband. By this means the court was replonished with papists, 
and many who hoped to advance themselves by the change turned 
to that religion. All the papists in the kingdom were favoured, 
and, by the king’s example, matched into the best families; the 
Puritans were more than ever discountenanced and persecuted, 
insomuch that many of them chose to abandon their country, 
and leave their dearest relations to retire into any foreign soil 
or plantation, where they might, amidst all outward inconveni- 
ences, enjoy the free exercise of God's worship. Suck as could 
not flee were tormented in the bishops’ courts, fined, whipped, 
pilloried, imprisoned, and suffered to enjoy no rest, so that death 
wns better than life to them ; and, notwithstanding their patient 
wufforance of all these things, yet was not the king satisfied tll 
the whole land was reduced to perfect slavery. The example 
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of the French king was propounded to him, and he thought 
himself no monarch so long as his will was confined to the bounds 
of the law; but knowing that the poople of England were not 
pliable to an arbitrary rule, he plotted to subdue them to his 
yoke by a foreign force, and till he could effect it, made no con- 
science of granting anything to the people which he resolved should 
not oblige him longer than it served his turn; for he was a prince 
that had nothing of faith or truth, justice or generosity in him. He 
waa tho most obstinate person in his self-will that ever was, and so 
bent on being an absolute, uncontrollable sovereign, that he was 
resolved either to be such a king or none. His firm adherence to 
prelacy was not for conscience of one religion more than another, 
for it was his principle that an honest man might be saved in any 
profession ; but he had a mistaken principle that kingly govern- 
ment in the State could not stand without episcopal government in 
the Church ; and, therefore, as the bishops flattered him with 
preaching up his sovereign prerogative, and inveighing against the 
Puritans ns factious and disloyal, so he protected them in their 
pomp and pride, and insolent practices against all the godly and 
sober people of the land.” 
That Charles was determined to be an absolute monarch, and 
that ho was habitually faithless to his pledges, are the two facts of 
sreaiment or Prime importance. There is no reason to doubt that 
oman Cae ho was a sincere Protestant, but hia conduct was such aa 
to excuse the suspicion that he was not. His treatment 
of papists, as was true of James L, was vacillating. Now the laws 
against them would be executed, and now the enforcement of them 
would be illegally suspended by the king’s decree. It was char- 
acteristic of him that, after the rupture with Spain, he sent troops, 
in 1625, to aid Louis XIIL in the capture of Rochelle, thus giving 
great offence to the Protestants, while he arranged that thero 
should be a mutiny against the captains of bis vessels when they 
were to sail. The detection of this double-dealing was one of the 
causes that brought on war between England and France. The 
failure of Buckingham’s expedition for the relief of Rochelle in 
1627 was followed by the Petition of Right, the great protest of 
Parliament against arbitrary government. One of the su 
of this measure was Wentworth, afterward the Earl of Strafford, 
who went over to the side of the king, and in Ireland set about the 
forming of a military force which might be used in maintaining the 
ugurpations of Charles. Religion became inseparably mingled 
with political strife, The principal agent on the ecclesiastical side, 
26 
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in supporting the king’s scheme of absolutiam, was William Laud, 
who was made Bishop of London in 1628, and, five years Inter, 
tat, m- Was promoted to the seo of Canterbury. In some re- 
Sind spects, the adversaries of Laud have not done him full 
justice. Whoever will read his principal work—his “ Conference,” 
in answer to the Jesuit, Fisher—will see that he was a discriminat- 
ing theologian, The passage, for example, on the relation of faith 
to reason is ono of marked ability. In one sense, he was a liberal- 
yainded theologian. Ho thought it sufficient that there should be 
“‘n consent to articles in genoral.” By “requiring assent to par- 
ticulars,” he said, the Church “hath been rent." He was an 
honest man, and honest in his profession of Protestantism. Tn his 
x exposition of the doctrine of the Lord's Suppor, he does 

“7 not go beyond the position of Calvin on the point of the 
real presence, and he appeals to Calvin as one who shares his 
opinion. Bellarmine, ho says, has misrepresented Calvin. “Oal- 
vinists,” he affirms with truth, “maintain a most true and real 
presence.” We offer up, he alleges, only a commemoration of the 
body and blood of Christ. There is no offering in the sacrament 
except “a memory” of the sacrifice of Christ, an offering of praise 
and thanksgiving, and a self-surrender of the communicant to God. 
Land was not willing to style Rome “ Antichrist,” and this was one 
of the charges against him at his trial The Church of Rome, he 
held, was a corrupted but not an apostate Church. But this opin- 
ion he entertained in common with Protestant leaders of highost 
worth, and with most Protestant divines at the present day. The 
faults of Laud were, first, those of temper. His intellect was nar 
row, and with this lack of breadth there was coupled a hard, inflex- 
iblo disposition. He was a martinet in all matters of ritual. He 
attached an immense importance to exteruals in religion, 
and to uniformity in the ceremonies of worship. By 
such meane he believed that inward piety was best promoted. 
Joined with this fixed iden was a sacerdotal theory of apostolic 
succession, which tended to carry him farther away from the other 
Protestant churches than from the Church of Rome. He wrote to 
Bishop Hall that in speaking of the foreign Protestant churches he 


tin Mitualiam, 


liad been “a little more favorable than our case will now bear,” 


Parity of the clergy he pronounced “the mother of confusion.” 
In his zeal for uniformity in worsbip, he undertook to break up 
the foreign congregations which had so long been hospitably allowed 
to worship in England in their own way. The Puritans saw that 
his anti-Calvinistic theology, however it may be judged at pres- 
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ent, was nearer to the theology of the champions of Rome than 
to that of the Reformers. All his proceedings appeared to be 
parts of s retrograde movement towards the mediwval system. His 
maxim that, “ Unity cannot long continue in the Church when uni- 
iz formity is shut out at the Church doors," he thought it 
vm" right to enforee by a vigilant and merciless persecution 
of even alight deviations from the appointed order, including the 
ceremonies which he had himself introduced. Puritan ministers 
wore punished for not reading in churches the “Book of Sports,” 
which recommended the people to engage in gamos and pastimes 
at the close of service on Sunday, some of which, independently 
of the day, very many religious men did not approve. This 
was the “ Declaration,” in an amplified form, which James L, in 
1618, had required the clergy of Lancashire to read in public to 
their flocks. The Court of High Commission, a species of Protestant 
inquisition, afforded to the primate the means of enforcing his 
tyrannical measures. The attacks upon the prelates and upon 
prelacy which were provoked by this persecution were often of an 
angry and abusive character. The authors of them, when they 
were discovered, were made to suffer cruel penalties. The Star 
Chamber and the High Commission are emblems, as they ware 
bffeotive instruments, of tho ecclesiastical and civil tyranny to which 
the English people were subjected. In the great attempt to enable 
Charles to raise money, and to govern with absolute authority, with- 
out a Purliament, Laud, in his sphere, was the ally, as he was the 
friend, of Strafford, and regretted that he could not carry 
out to the full the policy of “'Thorongh,” since the more faror- 
able circumstances of the latter in Ireland rendered it practicable 
for him to tread down all opposition. The endeavor to force the 
jntroduation EDgLish Prayer Book, as well as a complete governmont 
err of bishops, upon Seotland—a scheme as unwise as it 
was unrighteous—led to the adoption, in 1638, of the 
‘National Covenant of the Scots for the defence of Presbyterianism. 
A wave of devout and patriotic enthusiasm swept over the land, 
Scottish soldiers who had been fighting for the Protestant faith 
under Gustavus Adolphus hurried across the sea to join their 
countrymen, who with one accord took up arms in defence of their 
rights and their religion, Speaking of Scotland, James had once 
said of Laud, “He knows not the stomach of that people.” 
The Long Parliament sasembled in 1640, Strafford was im- 
peachod, and the ministers of Charles were driven from their 
places. When the king wrote to the foreign Protestant churehes, 
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denying the charge that he intended to introduce and cherish pop- 
‘Themes FY, he spoke the truth ss regards both himesif sed Lead. 
a Nevertheless, papists, 2s well as zealous Protestants, 
—. alike felt thet the king and the primate were working 
, even if uneoasciously, im behalf of the Church of Rome. 
The “ way of thinking represented 
by such men ss Lead and Bishop Andrewes—with its doctrine of 
the necessity of episcopal ordination to the exercise of the ministry 
in any chureh, its feeling of the exalted importance of the scra- 
ments among the means of grace, and with the ritualistic spirit 
with which it was imbued, had been growing up since the last days 
of Vizabeth's reign. To the multitude of Anglican Protestants, to 
whom Rome was still the mystic Babylon, and the pope Antichrist, 
this type of religion was odious, It was the attempt to force his 
system on the country, and his willingness to break down the safe- 
guards of liberty and to overthrow parliamentary government to 
secure the end in view, that brought ruin upon Laud. To an in- 
ereasing number, episcopal tyranny was making the very name of 
“bishop” obnoxious, How deep this antipathy became in minds 
inspired with s passion for liberty, is evinced in the eloquent, even if 
intemperate, invectives of Milton. Yet at the opening of the Long 
Parliament # great majority were disposed to go no farther than 
fo restore the Church to the condition in which it was under Eliz- 
abeth, and to abolish the “ innovations” brought in by Laud. But 
Matra ¢ «48 the conflict grew hot, and the prelates stood firmly by 
veer. the king, it was not thought enough to expel them from 
fle House of Lords, The Presbyterian party grew in numbers. 
It owed itn finnl victory to the refusal of the Scots to combine with 
Parlinment against the king, unless uniformity in the ecclesiastical 
ayatem could ho established in both countries by the adoption in 
Fnglind of the Presbyterian polity. In 1648, Parliament swore 
Adwytion ott tho Solemn Teague and Covenant, and engaged to 
therorenant. oxtirpate ‘ porsrys prelacy, superstition, schism, and 
May 12, 1941, Profancness, rd had been executed more than 
two years Whee The Scots were inexorable in demand- 
ing the punishment of Laud, and on the 10th of January, 1645, 
he waaront to the block. Baneful as his career had been, it is im- 
possible to read the closing address and the prayer of this aged man 
on tho soaffold, without sensations of respect and pity. Itis a 
prayer in pleasing contrast with some of his petitions to God, re- 
corded in connection with his diary—for example, with one of the 
prayers for the powerful courtier, Buckingham : “Continue him a 
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true-hearted friend to me, Thy poor servant, whom Thou hast hon- 
ored in his eyes.” 

In 1642, before adopting the covenant, Parliament had called 
together the Westminster Assembly to advise them in the matter 
ea of reconstructing the Church of Hngland. One hundred 
‘minserae and twenty-one divines, many of them men of great learn- 
venbly. ing and weight, were invited to be mombera Ussher 
and a few other prelates were appointed to sit in this body, but 
their loyalty to the king, and the control exercised by the Pres- 
byterian party in the Assembly, prevented them, with one or two 
exceptions, from attending the sessions. Another party in the 
body, small in numbers, but respectable from the high character of 
the individuals comprising it, was that of the Independents. The 
Brownists, as the Independents were first called, had been driven 
out of the kingdom in the preceding reigns. The Plymouth set- 
tlement in Massachusetts had been formed by the exiled church of 
John Robinson. The Puritans who had settled Massachusetts had 
become practically Independents. Men of this party were now 
returning to England from Holland, and some, including Hugh 
Peters, were coming back from New England, to take their share 
in the stirring events in the home country. The Independents 
were averse to established churches, asserted the right of the con- 
gregation to govern itself, and were commonly for a larger meas 
ure of toleration than the Presbyterians approved, The Westmin- 
ster Assembly began a revision of the Thirty-nine Articles, intro- 
ducing among the changes more definite assertions of Calvinism ; 
but the anion of Parliament with the Scots called them away from 
this task. The prospect of the establishment of a moderate epis- 
ree wee. COPUCY NOW vanished. The Westminster Confession, 
maluxter and the Longer and Shorter Oatechisms, together with a 
exis ‘Directory for Worship, were framed and were approved 
by Parliament, While the Presbyterian system was adopted, it 
was never fully carried into effect in England. Parliament stead- 
ily refused to yield up its own supremacy as a court of ultimate 
appeal, It would not allow to the Church the complete right to 
excommunicate its members, or to interdict communion. In conse- 
quence of the growing strength of the Independents, and the author- 
ity acquired by Cromwell, Presbyterianism, in the main features 
of its polity, was never fully established in more than two coun- 
ties, Middlesex and Lancashire. In their doctrinal definitions the 
Westminster Assembly set forth the Calvinistic system, not in 
tho extreme, supralapsarian form, which made the first sin of Adam 
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the product of an effective, rather than s permissive, decree. Yetit 
put God's decrees in the foreground, in conjunction, however, with 


mind of God.” The Directory issued by the assembly, contained 
injunctions respecting public worship, and copious suggestions in 
relation to the proper topics of prayer. The Prayer Book was now 
abolished, and between one and two thousand ministers, who re- 
fused the new subscriptions, were deprived of their places’ A ma- 
jority of the framers of the new creeds believed in the divine right 
of Preabyterianism. They considered it a duty of the state to en- 
force uniformity, and were not prepared to make concessions ofany 
importance to the Independents. In 1648, Parliament passed an 
act of an extremely intolerant character. Eight errors—one of 
which is the denial of the two natures of Christ—are made punish- 
able with death, For the profession of any one of sixteen specified 
opinions—one of which is the unlawfulness of infant baptism, and 
another that God may be worshipped by pictures or images—im- 
prisonment is ordained until sureties shall be found that the offend- 
ing party shall not any more publish or maintain hiserror. The 
cromws, ‘™ilitary power of the Independents, with Cromwell for 
Regie their leader, and the new organization of the army—tho 
“New Model"—which was occasioned by the languid 
Frovecution of the war by Essex, rendered it impossible to put this 
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harsh statute in execution. Sorters eg ty ler Ie 
one hand, would neither suffer the dissidents from the 

system to be put down, nor permit the king to be spared, brought 
on the conflict of Cromwell with the Scots. His victory over them 
was succeeded by “ Pride's purge,” when forty members were ex- 
cluded from Parliament by military force. The trial of Charles 
ensued, and then his execution, on the 30th of January, 1649. 

In 1658, in the last days of Cromwell, he permitted a synod of 
Independents or Congregationalista to meet, and to frame the Sa- 
‘Thetavey YOY Declaration of the faith and order of their churchea 
Devlarstion. Tts doctrinal parts were mainly copied from the Wost- 
minster creoda. As regards toleration, its position was in accord 
with the statement in its preface, that “there ought to be vouch- 
safed a forbearance and mutusl indulgence unto saints of all per- 
suasions, that keep unto, and hold fast, the necessary foundations of 
faith and holiness, in all other matters extra-fundamental, whether 
of faith or order.” Religious liberty was claimed for those “ hold- 
ing the foundation” and “not disturbing others in their ways or 
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In the early part of the seventeenth century, while the Roman 
Catholic forces in Europe were becoming more and more concen- 
Pividons of trated, Protestantiam was weakened by bitter intestine 
Prowmants. conflicts, France, and the opposition of France to the 
ambition of the Spanish-Austrian family, were one main depend- 
ence of Protestantism in its struggle with ita adversaries. The 
assassination of Henry IY., in 1610, took away for a long time this 
source of hope and of help. James I. of England was engaged in 
quarrels with his Parliaments, in the persecution of Puritanism, 
and in delusive schemes of personal advantage and of political in- 
fluence to be obtained by means of a connection with Spain. In 
the Netherlands, the conflict between Calvinists and Arminians cul- 
minated in the condemnation of the latter by the Synod of Dort 
(in 1618-19), and in the execution, on May 13, 1619, of the great 
statesman and patriot, John of Barneveld, the defender of the Ar- 
minian principle of the control of the Church by the State. By 
him the desire of Maurice, Prince of Orange, to obtain supreme 
power had been thwarted, and against Maurice's will,a twelve yours’ 
truce had been concluded with Spain. Grotias was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and escaped from confinement only 
through the ingenuity and heroism of his wife. The hostility of 
the Lutherans to Calvinism made the Lutheran princes in Germany 
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deaf to the entreaties of their Dutch neighbors and brethren for 
aid in the long-continued struggle with Spath. In Germany it- 
velf, what was called Crypto-Calvinism, the creed of the disciples 
of Melanchthon’s theology, who refused to accept the Form of Con~ 
cord which was framed by its adversaries in 1576, was denounced 
by many strict Lutherans as a damnable heresy. Nicholas Croll, 
Chancellor of Saxony, had endeavored to introduce there this mod- 
ified type of Calvinism. On the death of Christian L, in 1591, he 
was dismissed from his post, was imprisoned, and finally, in 1601, 
wis beheaded at Dresden. Tho result of the doctrinal battles be- 
tween the two parties in Germany was that several states, including 
tho Palatinate, became permanently diasevered from Lutheranism, 
and connected with the Reformed branch of the Protestant Church. 
‘The bitter spirit in which theological debates were carried forward 
in Germany in this period may be inferred from the circumstance 
that on a sheet of paper which Melanchthon left on his table, a few 
days before his death, were written seyeral reasons why be was leas 
reluctant to die, and that one of them was the prospect of escaping 
from tho fury of theologians—* rabie theologorum." A half-century 
after he died, the leading theologian at Wittenberg was s0 en- 
raged at hearing him referred to by a student as an authority for 
some doctrinal statement that, before the eyes of all, he tore his 
portrait from the wall and trampled on it, 
The provisions of the Treaty of Passau wore strictly observed 
neither by the Protestant nor the Catholic states. The Protestants 
ot the “Ud not acknowledge the validity of the Ecclesiastical 
hy Te Reservation. Not only was Church property in the dife 
ms ferent Protestant states confiscated, but in some onsen, 
in the ecclesiastical princedoma, Protestant “administrators” wero 
appointed in the room of the Catholic bishops; and for them the 
rights of bishops in the diet were claimed. For a time the Emper- 
ors had been impartial in their treatment of the rival confessions. 
This was true of Ferdinand I. (1556-1564), and especially of Max- 
imilian IL. (1664-1576), who had no sympathy with the Catholic 
zealots who instigated such crimes as the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, But his successor, Rudolph 1. (1576-1612), who had been 
brought up in Spain, was in full sympathy with the Jesuits and 
with the Catholic reaction. The same spirit characterized Mat- 
thias (1612-1619), who succeeded him, and Ferdinand of Styria, 
the next emperor (1619-1637). Ferdinand, and Maximilian, Duke 
of Bavaria, were the devoted champions of the Catholic reaction, 
There were outbreakings of violence between the adherents of the 
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two confessions, A Catholic procession was insulted at Donau- 
wth, ree clty of the expe ‘The city was put under the ban 


Calvinistic states, which were not included in the privileges of the 
treaty of Passau, more and more felt disposed to forestall the at- 
tacks which they had reason to fear, by a resort to arma Their 
most active leader was Christian of Anhalt, In 1608, after tho 
outrage at Donauwérth, a Protestant league had been formed, tho 
organization of which, however, was weak in comparison with that 
of the Catholic league, which, under the leadership of Maximilian 
of Bavaria, was formed to oppose it. The immediate occasion of 
the Thirty Years’ War was the acceptance by Frederic V., the Elec- 
tor Palatine, of the crown of Bohemia, which that nation, refusing 
to acknowledge Ferdinand as its king, offered to him. 
Ferdinand, a nursling of the Jesuits, who had early 
taken a vow to extirpate herosy in his dominions, threw himself, as 
much from necessity as from choice, into the arms of the Catholic 
League. The two branches of the Hapsburg family, the Austrian 
and Spanish, were now once more united by religious sympathies. 
‘The Elector, whose obtrusive Calvinism was unpopular in Bohemia, 
and who received little help from England and from the Lutheran 
princes, was overwhelmed with defeat. The consequence was that 
= Bohemia was abandoned to fire and sword. The Palat- 
inate was conquered and devastated by the troops of 

‘Tilly, and the electoral dignity was transferred to Bavaria, The 
intervention of England, Denmark, and Holland, in 1625, was of 
no avail. The Catholics now had a majority in the electoral college. 
But the interests of Maximilian and Ferdinand were no longer the 
same, and they became rivals. By the consummate ability of Wal- 
lenstein, the Emperor was able to break loose from his dependence 
on the League. Germany wasa prey to myriads of lawless, merce- 
a nary troops. Ferdinand was induced by the League, 
jealous of the power and ambition of Wallenstein, to re- 
move him from his command. Moreover, Ferdinand weakened his 
aot of cause by the Edict of Restitution, issued in 1629, in 
Restitation, which the most extreme claims made by Catholic in- 
terpreters of the Treaty of Passau were declared. It was evident 
that nothing lesa was aimed at than the entire extinction of Prot- 
estantism. The lukewarm princes, including the Electors of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony, were roused to a sense of their own danger. 
The Thirty Years’ War was a long and terrible tragedy. The 
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ance with Sweden and with the Protestant states of Germany. 
After the imperial victory at Nirdlingen in 1634, the aid of France 
became indispensable, Brandenburg and Saxony, moved by hos- 
tility to Sweden, made a separate treaty with the emperor, In 
Saxony, the hostility to Calvinism neutralized the feeling of repug- 
nance to such an arrangement. The character of the war during 
this decade entirely changed. Protestant states were fighting on 
the imperial side, and paying a heavy price for the desertion of 
their former allies, It was not not until 1648 that the obstinacy 
of the court of Vienna was overcome by military reverses, and the 
Raict of Restitution was given up. 

The cruelties inflicted during this war upon the defenceless 
people are indescribable. The unarmed were treated with brutal 
Rteouot ne ferocity. The population of Germany is said to have 
“ diminished in thirty yeara from twenty to fifty percent. 
There were four hundred thousand people in Wartemberg; in 
1641 only forty-cight thousand were left. In fertile districts, 
owing to the destruction of the crops, great numbers perished by 
famine. More frightfal than famine were the immorality and the 
moral decay which ensued upon the long reign of violence. 

The Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, was a great European settle- 
ment, It was agreed that in Germany, whatever might be the 
rhe Peaceot {sith of the prince, the religion of each state was to bo 
‘Wowrpoails. Catholic or Protestant according to its position in 1624, 
which was fixed upon as the “normal year.” In imperial affairs, 
equality was established between the two religions. 
freedom and civil equality were extended to the Calvinists. ‘The 
ewpire was reduced to a shadow by giving to the Diet the power 
to decide in all important matters, and by the permission given to 
its members to make alliances with one another and with foreign 
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- hetrng erieent planed appre ee 
thereby to empire or the emperor. independence of 
Holland and of Switzerland was acknowledged. The great war 


the Baltic, and obtained a place in the German Diet. The genius 
of Gustavus Adolphus had created a new Protestant power in the 
North. Among the guins of France were the three bishoprics, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and Upper and Lower Alsace. The Ger- 
man Empire thenceforth existed only in name. France had ox- 
tended her boundaries and disciplined her troops. The losses to 
Protestantism were heavy indeed. The wrangles about the ubiquity 
of Christ's body, and the petty rivalries of dukes and electors, had 
brought on the Protestant interest in Germany, and on the whole 
fatherland, terrible calamities. It may, perhaps, be regarded as 
some compensation that Sweden became a strong state, while 
Austria and Spain were partially disabled, 


' Notwithstanding the reign of the Catholic reaction, and the 
fanaticism developed by it, the popes found it impossible to revive 
me the authority in political concerns which had been ex- 

vas erted by the medisval pontiffs. Sixtus V. (1585-1590), 
who was full of energy in the administration of his own 
states and fertile in grand schemes for extending the 
bounds of the Church, when he was disposed to be lenient to 

Henry IV., was confronted by a peremptory remonstrance from 

Spain. The elements that were dividing the world, as Ranke has 

said, “filled his very soul with the confusion of their conflict.” 

He rendered service to the cause of learning by establishing the 

printing-press of the Vatican, where the Septuagint was published 

in 1687, and soon after the Vulgate, as directed by the Council of 

‘Trent ; but it was found to contain so many errors that a corrected 

odition had to be prepared under the auspices of his successor. 

Clement VIEL (1592-1605) absolved Henry IV. from ex- 

communication, and with aid from him took possession 

of Ferrara as an escheated fief. Through his influence the Peace 
of Verviers between France and Spain was concluded in 1598, and 
the balance of power was restored between the two countries. 

Paul V. (1605-1621) combined with soverity in enforcing 

the canons of the Church the highest idea of pontifical 

authority, This he undertook to assert in relation to Venice, 
which, among other offences, had forbidden the increase of the 


Sixtus 


‘Clement VII. 


Peal ¥. 


| 
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Lepr Merete otras When his mandates 
he excommunicated the Senate, and Inid the Re- 
Davlariiecs inland ‘This was not heeded by the Venetian 
clergy, and when peace was made, in 1607, with the domineering 
pontiff through the mediation of France, Venice did not relin- 
quish anything substantial in its claims Gregory XV. (1621- 
1628) established the methods of electing and consecrat- 


(1623-1644), hostile from political considerations to 
wranYit Spain and Austria, lent his support to Franes and 
Richelieu in the great war in Germany. Once more the papacy 
was helping on the Protestant cause, to the intense disgust and 
displeasure of the emperor and his allies. Afterwardstho protests 
of Urban and of Innocent X. (1644-1655) against the concessiona 
made by treaty to the Protestants had no effect, It was during 
the pontificate of Urban that the opinions of Jansenius were con- 
demned, and Galileo was driven to revoke his scientific doctrines. 

Among the new orders which arose under the popes referred to 
above, the Benedictine Congregation of St. Maur, or- 
Gect'se ganized in 1618 in France, distinguished itself through 
ey the scholars connected with it, and by its excellent liter- 
ary labors—especially by its edition of the Church Fathers. 


The Protestants felt a strong interest in the Greek Church, for 
the reason that it disowned the papacy, The efforts made by them 
‘the Greek Were, however, repelled by the Eastern ecclesiastics. 
‘Gheroh, An attempt was made by Cyril Lucar, a Greek Chris- 
tian, to graft Protestantism, in the Calvinistic form, on to. the 
Oriental Church. Ho was a native of Crete, journeyed 
in Europe, and in Switzerland adopted the Protestant faith, Re- 
turning to the Enst, he was made Patriarch of Alexandria in 1602, 
and of Constantinople in 1621. He corresponded with Protestant 
divines in Europe. Tn 1633, a confession of faith, written by him, 
and Protestant in its theological cast, was published. But the 
Jesuits were active in their intrigues against him. His printing- 
press was destroyed. Several times he was deposed and reinstated 
in his office, and he was finally put to death by the Sultan, in 1688, 
on the charge of high treason. No important results of s perma- 
nent character followed from his labora, 
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‘The Russian Church gradually became independent of Constan- 
re Tn 1589 & patriarchate was established at Moscow ; but, 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the incumbents of the 
office had to have their appointments confirmed by the patriarch 
of the ancient Eastern capital. Efforts made to unite the 
Russian Church with Rome were ineffectual, save in the case of 
provinces which were acquired by Poland. As a shield against 
Rome and Protestantism, the “ Orthodox Confession of Mogilas” 
was drawn up about the year 1640, by the Metropolitan of Kivff, 
and was afterwards subscribed by the four Eastern patriarchs, In 
1672 the Synod of Jerusalem framed an elaborate confession, in 
which Greek orthodoxy is defined. It includes an assertion of 
transubstantiation, and a doctrine of purgatory not essentially dis- 
sonant from that of the Church of Rome. 





CHAPTER IX. 


POLITY AND WORSHIP IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 


Ir wore unreasonable to expect that the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century would solve the problems connected with the 
rotations TElations of Church and State. These problems grow 

oe out of the nature of religion and of civil society, 
Even the “modern ideal” of “a free Church in a free 

State” leaves unsettled the proper boundaries of tho civil au- 
thority. The question of education, for example, furnishes to- 
day material for controversies not easy of adjustment. Other diffi- 
culties are likely to arise, when a powerful religious organization, 
like the Church of Rome, claims the right to define the limits of 
State authority, and to control the consciences of a multitude of 
citizens who are banded together under its hierarchy. But the 
modern ideal, whatever advantages and whatever evils belong to it, 
was foreign to the thoughts of men in the age of the Reformation. 
To get rid of the yoke of the papacy was to bring in, as the imme- 
diate result, separate national churches, Religion, it had always 
been felt by thoughtful men, is the basis of morality, and religion 
and morality lie at the foundation of the State. Cicero says that he 
knows not but that, if piety were extinguished, “good faith, the 
social union of mankind, and justice, the highest of virtues, would 
likewise perish.” Plutarch says that we can more easily suppose a 
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city to oxist without house or ground than a state without belief 
in the gods. But the dictates of religion are supreme, What 
shall be done when its promptings clash with the policy and 
ordinances of civil rulers? Moreover, religion is a bond between 
man and man. It cannot be restricted by geographical limits. 
‘The relation of the organized Christianity of any particular civil com~ 
munity to the Church a8 a whole is to be determined. One mode 
waity Of Avoiding a conflict of Church and State was found in 
siGuerend tho absolute blending of the two, as in Islandsm, where 
the Koran is the law-book in religion and in temporal 
Ganeecon anil wiers th saliph san nearest ae ih 
the ancient Jewish system there was likewise a theocracy. There 
was a code for belief and worship, and for all the concerns which 
fall under the head of state-law. In the middle ages the solution 
was sought in the control of the State by the Church, under 
the theory that temporal as well as spiritual authority is derived 
from the pope. Itis the theory of a dominant hierarchy, such as 
existed in ancient Egypt and the Eastern nations, Among the 
Greeks and Romans, on the contrary, unity was secured by the 
control of religion by the State. Religion waa a department of 
State. This might be, as long as there was only one mind as to 
faith and worship, and as long as religion was conceived ofas purely 
a national affair, But when a dissenter, like Socrates, arose, and 
when religion came to be seen to be something universal in its 
character, the Graeco-Roman theory was shaken. 

‘The Reformers generally agreed in discarding the hierarchical 
idea, and in holding that the body of the Church is the original re- 
Lather on _POSitory of ecclesiastical authority. It was government 
Ce by the laity, in distinction from government by a 

pricstly class. Luther says, in hia Address to the No- 
bles:” “ Man's invention has discovered that the pope, the bishopa, 
the priesta, and the monks, are called the spiritual or ecclesiastical 
state; and that the princes, nobles, citizens, and peasants are called 
the seoular state or laity. A fine story, forsooth; but let no man 
be terrified by such fictiona All Christians belong to the spiritual 
state ; nor is there any other difference between them than that of 
the functions which they discharge. We have all one baptiem, one 
faith ; and it is this alone which makes the spiritual man or the 
Christian nation.” Luther declared that in the bands of the body 
of believers are the keys, or the right to exercise church discipline, 
the sacraments, and all the powers of government. The clergy are 
commissioned to perform offices which belong to all in common, 
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‘but which all cannot discharge. Ordination is nothing but tho rite 
whereby persons are put into the ferme but they are not con- 
stituted an order of priests. To the Church belongs the right of 
self-government, including the right to call and ordain ministers, 
and the power of excommunication. 

‘These abstract doctrines, if carried out, would have confined the 
civil authority within limits much narrower than those 
Bevlesiastion’ fixed by the Saxon Reformers, Luther considered that 

Sime the Germans were too rough and turbulent, and too un- 

in self-government, to take ecclesiastical power 

into their hands at once. The princes, the principal maateater of 
the Church, must take tho lead in ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
the people must conform to them. The Peasants’ War and tho 
strife with the Anabaptists had the effect of producing a strong 
reaction against anything that looked towards the divesting of the 
magistrate of his authority. While the Augsburg Confession re- 
stricta the jurisdiction of civil rulers to temporal affaira, yet, as 
special questions arise, Luther and Melanchthon give to them a much 
larger measure of authority. They consider them authorized to 
punish offences against the first table of the law, and they make 
‘this office to includo the right and the obligation to abolish the 
mass, Yet both the Saxon leaders—Melanchthon, with great em- 
phasis —predict the tyranny which the rulers are likely to exercise 
in relation to theChurch. The Peace of Augsburg, which made the 
religion of ench community to be determined by the religion of the 
prince, the only escape for dissenters being the privilege of emi- 
gration, brought after it, in Lutheran communities, an abundant 
fulfilment of these sagacious prophecies. The local ruler became 
the supreme director in the affairs of religion, with a clerical synod 
for his advisers. There was thus an essential departure from the 
principles of Luther, both as to the extension of the magistrate’s 
authority and the proper relation of the clergy to the congregation. 
The only right left to the churches in the election of pastors was 
that of confirming or rejecting the nominations made by the patrons. 

In Hesse a remarkable attempt was made by Francis Lambert 
to establish what may be called a Congregational system with an 
‘theHtom- infusion of Presbyterian elements, The plan was devised 
bun Smet. nt the Synod of Homburg in 1526. Luther was consulted, 
approved of the scheme in the abstract, but pronounced it imprac- 
ticable. Such a masa of new laws, he said, could not be introduced : 
law must be a historical growth. The Hessian constitution was 
never fully set in operation. 
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‘The two principal characteristics of the Lutheran polity were 
the superintendents and the consistories. babel = 


government Cea Sin ab acto which waa deawaup By. 
tendents were appointed, who exercised a 
nort of Sooper oversight, each within his own district. Tho con- 
‘Thecomis Sistories arose from the need of competent tribunala to 
ae adjudicate upon questions relating to marriage and di- 
vorce. The abolition of the canon law, many of the provisions of 
which were repugnant to Protestant principles, and the loss of the 
old episcopal tribunals, brought numerous and perio 
tions on these subjects before the Lutheran 
frequently addressed to Luther and repeaters coatiar OF 
this kind. The eanon law put so many impediments in the way of 
lawful marriage that it had been easy for ecclesiastios to find a pre- 
text for dissolving it, The malpractice of the Catholic tribunals in 
granting dispensations, and in declaring marriages invalid, and the 
uncertainty in which the Reformers found themselves at first on 
ethical points, where they could no longer follow the traditional 
usages of the Church, must be taken intonccount in judging of the 
errors into which they occasionally fell—the most serious of which 
was the allowance of a second marriage to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
although his wife, between whom and her husband all conjugal 
intercourse had ceased, was still living, Marriage was denied by 
Luther to be a sacrament, It was valid, therefore, if concluded by 
civil contract alone, according to forma prescribed by law. Bata 
religious service was considered appropriate. Ethical questions 
were involved in connection with the dissolving of the marriage-tie. 
Hence mixed tribunals were constituted, partly of the clergy and 
partly of jurists; and to these the whole ecclosiastical administra 
tion, including the right of excommunication, was committed. Tn 
Brandenburg and Prussia, the episcopal system continued until 
1587. In Denmark the bishops, in 1536, gave way to superintend- 
ents, who were appointed by the king. In Sweden the office of 
bishop was retained. 

‘The course of events in Germany had brought the government 
of the Church into the hands of the Protestant princes within their 
‘Theorle ae Tespective states, Theologians and jurists proposed 
‘eanaeaie* various theories in explanation or justification of this 
st sriocs. fact. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
“episcopal system” was advocated, according to which the civil 
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ralers were held to have received their ecclesiastical powers from 
the emperor, by the Treaty of Passau and the Peace of Au, 
Fiore ekd Wiad Sas een sed tac cat aural “de- 
yolution,” until the opposing churches should be reunited ; others, 
that they were now restored to the place to which they had originally 
and rightfully belonged. At the end of the seventeenth century, 
the “ torritorial system ” was set up, in which episcopal authority— 
jus episcopale—waa identified with the conceded right of the princes 
to reform abuses in religion—the jus reformandi, This system 
made the government of the Church, not including, however, the 
determination of doctrinal disputes, a part of the prince's proper 
function, as the ruler of the State. This theory was advanced by 
Thomasius, whose opinion was shared for substance by Grotius, 
and by Selden, the English defender of the theory which denies the 
sutonomy of the Church, and is known under the name of Eras- 
tianism. Professed at first in the interest of toleration, the “ ter- 
ritorial system” became the potent instrument of tyranny. An- 
other theory, the “collegial system,” was elaborated by Puffen- 
dorf and Pfaff. This made the Church originally an independent 
society, which devolved, by contract, episcopal authority upon the 
civil rulers. The oppression of the Church by the State—whut the 
Germans call Cusaro-papismus—has been a prolific source of evil 
in Lutheran communities. 

Tn Zurich, Church and State were practically identified. Eccle- 
siastical authority was lodged in the hands of the great council, 
oe . Which governed the city. The clergy were nominated, 
seamen or presented, by the magistrates, and accepted or rejected 

by the people convened for the purpose, Excommuni- 
cation was, also, a function of the Christian magistracy. A Chris- 
tian government, Zwingli held, may punish actions in contravention 
of the Word of God, although he had at first rejected the principle 
of coercion in matters of religion, Any other than a Christian gov- 
ernment, he taught, may be overthrown by the people—peaceably, 
if possible ; if not possible, then by force. In 1526 a court made up 
of pastors and civilians was constituted for deciding questions per- 
taining to marriage and divorce. The Zurich system, in its easen- 
tial features, was adopted at Berne and at Basel. 

Calvin resisted the doctrine that the Church is to be absorbed 
aa in the State. He taught that the officers of the Church 

famntia” should be chosen by the congregation under the lend 

Saas Rae already existing. The 

State has no right to intrude within the jurisdiction of the Church, 
oT 
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putting over it officers or administering censures, Yet the 


idolatry of every sort, he is bound to punish. This idea of the 
relation of government to religion is substantially that which had 
been held in the Catholic Church. In the constitution of Geneva 
he bent, in some measure, to circumstances, and allowed to the 
councils more power in Church affairs than his main principle 
would warrant. The two classes of officers at Geneva were elders 
and deacons. He first established the eldership in full vigor, com- 
mitting the regulation of doctrine and discipline to a body of cler- 
ical and lay pastors, there being twice as many laymen as ministers 
on the board. 

‘The Presbyterian constitution, with some diversities of form, 
was adopted in the Protestant Churches of Scotland, France, and 

the Netherlands, In Scotland there were constituted 
Em'itiider two classes of elders—ruling, or lay elders, and preach- 
sotonnite. +44 elders—who together formed the kirk session, the 
governing body in the local church. Yacancies in the lay part of 
the seesion were filled by the body itself, on the nomination of the 
pastor. The highest tribunal was the general assembly. Tn 
France the preacher, with the lay elders and deacons, formed tho 
consistory or senate, the governing body in the local church. Va- 
cancies ware filled on the nomination of the consistory itself. The 
minister was nominated by the elders and deacons, and the nom- 
ination was ratified or rejected by the people; but if rejected, 
there might be an appeal to the provincial synod. The general 
synod was composed of an equal number of lay and clerical delo- 
gates, After 1572, between tho consistorios and provincial synods 
were the “ colloquies,” made up of delegates from the consistories 
of s district, dealing with subjects of common interest, and having 
the power to censure church officers, 

According to the Articles of the Church of England, it belongs 
to “men who have public authority given them in the congrega- 
‘Theorlesesto tion" —that is, in the body of the Church— ‘to call and 
Guureh'and” send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard,” We have 
Enghod. — glready learned what restrictions were placed on the 
hierarchical body. The presence of the bishops—who, however, 
were selected by the government—in the House of Lords, 
to the clergy a certain share in legislative action. Different the- 
cries haye been propounded respecting the nature of the eom 
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= 


-sealagthe ogee) ma id identity of Church and State 
was deniod by Warburton, who substitutes for it the theory of 
an alliance between two bodies in their nature distinct. This 
view of a distinction between Church and State, but of a combina- 
tion of the two, in the English system, has been by 
Coleridge in a peculiar form, _ The visible Church of Christ in 


ployed by the second, on fixed terms, for the promotion of the 
moral and religious culture of the people. But the connection is 
one that may be dissevered. Mr. Gladstone, in his early work on 
Church and State, espouses a view not essentially diverse from 
that of Coleridge. In Germany, the eminent theologian, Richard 
Rothe, has contended for a conception of the Christian State the 
same in ite fundamental assumption as that held by Hooker and 
Arnold. 
Peep st inierae pices ap aa ede 
two opposite tendencies. There was a disposition, on the one 
ae hand, to break the connection with the medimval church, 
smog Pro and to fall back on the directions of Scripture or the 
customs of the Apostolic Age. This tendeney, on the 
whole, prevailed in the Swiss churches and among the English 
Puritans. Elsewhere there was an inclination to retain, where it 
was admissible, existing usages, and to keep up a bond of union 
with the immediate past, This was the dominant feeling in Eng- 
land. The Articles give to the Church a certain latitude as re- 
gards the regulation of the ritual. The Church, it is said, may de- 
cree rites and ceremonies which aro not repugnant to Holy Writ. 
“ Every particular or national Church,” moreover, is free, under 
the condition just stated, “to ordain, change, or abolish” these 
forms, provided the end kept in view is the edification of the 
flock. The Lutherans were actuated by the same spirit, and fol- 
lowed the same general principles. It is a grave mistake, however, 
to suppose that liturgical worship has any necessary association 
with episcopal government, or that the Reformed or Calvinistio 
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churches felt any objection to it. On the comtrary, there were 
Ssturgice in ofl the Protestant churches in the age of the Beforms- 
tion, snd st the present dey liturgies are in use in most of the 
Protestant churches of Warope. There were two things on which 
Protestants unanimously insisted. One was that worship should 
be im the people's tongue; the other was that the people should 
take part in it. 

In 1523 snd 1526, Lather prepared manuals of public worship 
which were founded on the old ritual, many of the ancient forms 
formet be neither rejected nor did he make it obligatory. 
swt» Exorcism in connection with the rite of beptism was 
retained by him, but was excluded from several of the Lutheran 
ehurebes, Confirmation in modified form was sometimes re- 
tained. Ata much Ister time, regarded as a renewal of the bap- 
tiomal vow, it was generally adopted in the Latheran communities. 
It was not until 1543 that the custom of elevating the host in the 
Lord's Supper was dropped at Wittenberg. The altar was fur- 
ished with candles and the crucifix. By the Latherans, music, 
both instrumental and vocal, was highly approved and cherished 
as @ part of public worship. The organ was still used; and not- 
withstanding the importance attached to congregational singing, 
the choir remained, both for its own part in the service and to 
render sid in the musical training of the people. ‘All the arts,” 
said Luther, “are not to be struck down by the Gospel.” The 
churches were decorated with pictures, the subjects being scrip- 
tural. “If it is not a sin, but right,” he said, “to have Christ's 
image in the heart, why should it be a sin to have it in the eyes?” 
At tho same time, the reformer was emphatic in his cautions 
against formalism and all idea of merit as connected with the 
devotions of the Christian sanctuary. Worship is worse than in 
vain if it be not in spirit and in truth. He demanded, moreover, 
that in tho public services of religion, preaching should have the 
most prominent place. We must be masters of ceremonies, not 
let thom be masters of us—was his motto. It was far from his 
wish, ho declared, that his service-books should be imposed upon 
worshippers. Ho wished to have them cast aside the moment they 
ceased to edify, Tho Wittenberg manuals were at the foundation 
of tho ritual forms adopted in most of the Lutheran states. The 
“church year” was roformed, but not given up, by the Lutherans. 
The great festivals connected with the life and work of Jesus—the 
Advent, Christmas, with Circumcision and Epiphany, Easter, As- 
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cension, Whitsuntide, and the festival of Trinity—were retained, 
as were also the days commemorative of the Apostles, the day of 
John the Baptist, and the feasts of the Annunciation, Purification, 
and Visitation of the Virgin Mary. Even the day in honor of 
Michael the Archangel, and that of St Lawrence, a martyr in the 
third century, were not abolished, although from these, as from 
all other sacred seasons, fables and superstitions were to be care- 
fully purged away. 

Zwingli did not propose to reject ceremonies, in case they were 
edifying, even if the Seriptures did not enjoin them. Yet the 
ondip ts changes in worship at Zurich were radical. A new or- 
Zaridh and der of service was introduced. The misuse of the organ 

had produced a widespread opposition to the retention 
of that instrament in the churches, trees ti in the Council of 
‘Trent there was a party in favor of banishing it. It was excluded 
at Zurich, the choir was abolished, and there was for a time no 
singing. This fact, considering Zwingli’s personal delight in mu- 
sic, shows the bent of his mind as regards the nature of erangel- 
ical worship, At Basel the organ was restored in 1561. In tho 
services at Zurich there was much exposition of Scripture, and in 
no Protestant town was there a more general zeal in the study of 
the Bible or greater familiarity with its contents 

At Geneva, Fare] had abolished the liturgy altogether. A ser- 
vieo-book, simple but sufficiently full, was composed by Calvin, in 
Worship 1636, for the Genevan Church. This was for use on the 
“Genev. Tord’s day. On week-days the preachers liad no pre- 
scribed forms of prayer. The psalms were sung in the French ver- 
sions of Marot and Beza. In subsequent times, Calvin's liturgy at 
Geneva was very much reduced in compass. The Genevan liturgy 
served as a free model and guide for the construaion of service~ 
books in Calvinistio churches of other lands Knox prepared a 
liturgy for the Church of Scotland. 

‘The peculiar genius of the Protestant religion—the free and joy- 
ous spirit inspired by the doctrine of gratuitous forgiveness, and 

by the part which the laity assumed in worship, and in tho 
emeeenr management of Church affairs—was manifested in tho 
“outburst of poetry and music,” that was especially charac- 
teristic of Germany. Luther himself published thirty-aix hymns, 
twenty-one of which were original. The rest were translations, or 
adaptations from earlier German songs. Music, owing nota little 
to his example and efforts, made a corresponding advance. Ho 
did not hesitate to appropriate to sacred uses secular melodies al 


— 
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ready familiar, Before his time, as far back as the minnesingers, 
but especially in the fifteenth century, numerous hymns had been 
written. A great part of them related to the Virgin Mary. Tho 
pressure to introduce the singing of hymns into the mass had 
been steadily resisted. But now the people were free to utter in 
unison the praises of God. Numerous hymmn-writere arose, bat 
Lather stands at the head of them all. His hymn, 


“(A mighty fortrom is our God," 


has been called by Heine “the Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 
One of the most stirring of his lyrics was written after the burning 
of two Lutheran martyrs at Brussels, in 1523 : 


+ Fhung to tho heedless winds, 
Or on tho waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched 
‘And gathered at the last," ete, 


‘The hymns of Luther were sung not only in the church, but also 
in the household, the workshop, tho market-place, and by armies 
on their march. The gospel was carried on the wings of song, 
and in this way spread abroad almost a8 much as by the voice 
of the preacher. Among other contemporary hymn-writera was 
Paul Eber, whose hymn, beginning, 


“When, in the hour of utmost need, 
We know not where to look for aid,” 


was written in 1647, when the army of Charlos V. was besieging 
Wittenberg. In the following century there is a roll of famous 
German hymn-writers, of whom Paul Gerhard (1606-1676) is, per~ 
haps, the best, He wrote one hundred snd twenty hymna One 
of the best-known of them is that beginning, 


“0 Head, so full of brnises! 
Brow, that its life-blood loses!” 


In England, sacred poetry was written by the dramatists, and by 
other authors, such as Sidney and Donne, of the Elizabethan period ; 
and a little Inter, George Herbert (1593-1632) wrote his quaint 
poems, of which some are still sung in the churches. He is the 
author of the hymn on Sunday, 


‘ 


“0 day most calm, most bright, 
‘Tho fruit of this, the next world's bud," ete, 
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and of the lines on Virtue, of which the first are, 


‘“Swoot day! so cool, #0 calm, no bright, 
‘Tho bridal of the earth and sky." 


But it was not until a subsequent period that anything like “a 
people's hymn-book ” arose in England. 


OHAPTER X. 
‘THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Both the principal branches of the Protestant family, the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed, united in the two fundamental principles 
‘toe totner Of justification by faith alone, and of the exclusive au- 
susandthe thority of the Bible as the rule of faith and conduct. 

‘Tho Church of England, notwithstanding ifs deference 
to the fathers and the first centuries, was emphatic in the assertion 
of these doctrines. It accepts the ancient creeds on the express 
ground that they can be proved by “most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture ;” it declares that the Church of Rome, as well as the 
great patriarchates of the East, have erred in matters of faith, and 
it affirms the same of general councils. The Reformers heard the 
voice of Christ in the Scriptures. Their interpretation of the Bible 
verified itself to their hearts by the light and pence which the ac- 
ceptance of it infused. The traditional belief in the authority of 
the Roman Church had to give way on account of the perceived 
contrariety of its doctrine to the plain utterances of Scripture on 
the method of salvation, Tho right of private judgment was im- 
plied in the procedure by which the teaching of Rome was rejected, 
and another meaning was attached to the language of the Bible. 
‘The original point of difference between the Lutherans and the 
Reformed pertained to the Lord’s Supper. Calvinism was likewise 
distinguished by the stress which it laid on the sovereignty of God 
in the bestowal of grace, and by its greater disinclination to rites 
not expressly sanctioned by Scripture. Next to Luther, Melanch- 

ouroea ot {208 was the leading expounder of doctrine on the Lu- 
yearn theran side. His work, the “ Loci Communes,” was the 
earliest of the Protestant treatises on dogmatic theology. 

The “Augsburg Confession,” and the “Apology” for it, both of 
which he wrote, continued to be authorities in the Lutheran 
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churches. But Molanchthon’s departure from Luther on the quem 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, and on the part taken by the human 
will in conversion, awakened intense hostility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These, the “ Anti-Philippists,” embodied their 
= dissent from. the peculiarities of Melanchthon in the 
r, creed called the “Form of Concord." The “Smaleald 
Articles,” drawn up by Luther in 1536, and his catechisme, have an 
honored place among the Lutheran symbola The Lutheran 
Church was agitated from time to time by other debater Such 
were the Antinomian controversy, occasioned by the doctrine of 
John Agricola, that repentance must be produced bythe preaching 
not of the law, but of the gospel ; the Osiandrian peskaes 8 cr 
casioned by the belief of Osiander, that the righteousness of the 
divine nature of Jesus is actually communicated to the soul in the 
reception of him by faith ; the Adiaphoristic controversy, between 
Lutherans and Philippists, on the question whether rites, if pre- 
hesieiy diartaaregs rer peer arrears es 
wine Church—a debate similar to the contention between Pari- 
tans and Ohurchmen in England; the Flacian controversy, pro- 
voked by the teaching of Matthias Flacius, an Anti-Philippist, to 
the effect that original sin has corrupted the very sub- 
stance of the soul—an extravagance of opinion which the 
Lutherans generally repudiated, In the list of Lutheran theolo- 
gians, Chemnitz, the most learned follower of Melanchthon, and, 
in the seventeenth century, Quenstedt, stand in the first rank. 
None of the sects which sprang up in the wake of the Reforma- 
tion produced so great a ferment as the Anabaptists. ‘The name, 
a which signifies re-baptizers, was affixed to them by their 
tina: we adversaries for the reason that they rejected infant bap- 
tism and baptized anew all of their number who had re- 
ceived the sacrament in infancy. The Anabaptists were the radicals 
of the Reformation. They considered that the Reformers had 
left their work half done. Their rise is owing partly, but not 
wholly, to the Protestant revolt against Rome, But, as Dorner has 
observed, “all the different anti-ecclesiastical tendencies which 
+ + . had secretly pervaded the life of the people in the middle 
ages got vent after the reform excitement issued from Wittenberg, 
and obtained a wider extension under the new movement.” There 
had been opposition to infant baptism in earlier days among the 
‘Waldenses and other sects, as well as from individuals like Peter 
of Bruges, and Henry of Clugny. But this one tenet was not the 
sole characteristic of the Anabaptists in which we find the continu: 
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ance or reproduction of former ideas and tendencios. vache 
they insisted, must be composed exclusively of the 
See a enaic ciica toe guise tad temcapel ne ed elec 
Under the name of Anabaptists are included different types of 
doctrine and of Christian life, It is a gross injustice to impute to 
all of them the wild and destructive fanaticism with which » por- 
tion of them are chargeable. This fanatical class are first heard of 
in Germany, under Thomas Minzer, as a leader, who appeared in 
the character of a prophet at Zwickau in 1521, and in the Peasants’ 
‘War in 1525 sought to establish his revolutionary doctrines. These 
involved the abolition of all existing authorities in Church and 
State, and the substitution of a kingdom of the saints, in which he 
was to be the chief. He, with other leaders, was put to death on 
the suppression of the rebellion. Very different from the disciples 
of Manzer, however, were Grebel and other Ansbaptists who or- 
ganized themselves at Zurich. They rejected the government of 
the Church by the city, and refused to acknowledge infant bap- 
tism. They were enthusiasts, but not fanatics. They were pence- 
ful in their spirit, and, as it would appear, were sincerely devout. 
‘These traits, however, did not protect them from harsh and 
unwsrrantable punishment as disturbers of public order and ad- 
vooates of pestilent error. Some of them were put to Weath. It 
was believed that they aimed at the overthrow of the magistracy. 
‘They went no farther, however, than to maintain that no Christian 
could be a magistrate, or take part in the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment. But Grebel, if he did not himself approve of rebellion, 
yet, by preaching among the peasants in a district where they rose 
in armed revolt, exposed himself to the charge of sympathizing 
with their seditious schemes, ITtinerant missionaries diffused Ana- 
baptist opinions of the pucific type far and wide in South Ger- 
re many. A second violent attempt to found a theocracy 
on the ruins of the existing order was made at Munster, 
where the fanatical leaders exercised extreme tyranny and license, 
until the town was taken, and they, after suffering cruel tortures, 
were put to death. In the third and fourth decades of the six- 
teenth century, “Anabaptism spread like a burning fever through 
all Germany ; from Swabia and Switzerland, along the Rhine to 
Holland and Friesland, from Bavaria, Middle Germany, Westphalia, 
and Saxony, as far as Holstein.” In the Netherlands, in the time 
of Charles V., Anabaptists were guilty of offences against decency 
and morality, which were repaid with savage penalties. After- 
wards, we find that a numerous body who were stigmatized by the 


man. These aimed to live strictly nocording to the gospel. 

were fraternities of the same sect in fellowship with them in Ger- 
many. The Mennonites did not set up formal creeds, they din- 
carded oaths, the use of wenpons, and every sort of revenge, 
while they approved of civil government, declined 

hold office in the state. They had strict discipline in their 
churches ; but on this subject there was an extremely rigorous 
and a more lenient party, English Brownista, or Independents, 
who came over to Holland, were brought into connection with the 
Mennonites, ‘There was « bond of sympathy in their common op- 
position to national churches and in the demand that regeneration 
should precede Church membership. pede a 
crossed over to England and formed congregations at 


John Smyth, who had been vicar of Gainsborough, 

pany with him, separated from the Independent Churoh at Am- 
sterdam. Smyth, not acknowledging the baptiam which he had 
received in infancy, baptised himself, and hence was called the “se- 
baptist." The church formed by him was divided. A part of them, 
first under the pastoral care of Helwys, and then of Murton, 
crossed to England in 1611, and a few years nfterwards (1612-1614) 
formed a Baptist church in London. In Switzerland, Grebel and 
his associates are thought to have adopted, after a time, the prac- 
tice of immersion. Whether Smyth baptized himeelf in this man- 
ner, and when among English Baptists immersion began to be the 
form of the rite—whether in 1641, as many believe, or before that 
date—nre still snbjects of dispute. 

Among the mystics who were not satisfied with the Lutheran ten- 
ets, were the followers of Caspar Schwenckfeld, a pious nobleman 
who, in 1525, conceived himself to have been 
Sehwenek- ened from above as to the real meaning of the sacrament 

of the Lord's Supper, about which there was so much 
contention, His view was more nearly that of the Pee 
But his peculiarities went much further. Forensic j 
taught, was of no account without the renewal of the soul payed 
the internal Word. Not discarding the Scriptures and the sacra~ 
ments, he gave them a subordinate place. His principal point re- 
lated to the Incarnation, Here he held that the human nature of 
Christ, though truly human, is the offspring of God, as well as of 
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the Virgin, and hence differs from the nature of men generally. It 
is exalted to be literally a partaker of the divine nature. It is the 

Christ dwelling within us, who is the source of true 
righteousness, and of a life which includes a participation in the 
divine perfections. Schwenckfeld had many disciples in Silesia 
and other districts. Persecuted in Germany, a great partof thom, 
in 1734, emigrated to Pennsylvania. 

A sect of less importance was the Family of Love, or the Fam- 
ilists. David George, or Joris, a native of Delft, whospent hisclos- 
uevamt ing years in Basel, and diod in 1656, claimed to be the 
Tata, second David, through whom the prophecies were to 
reach a complete fulfilment. A kindred spirit, Henry Niclas, or 
Nicholas, the real founder of the Familists, in 1533 took up his 
abode in West Friesland. An escape from all legalism, and spirit- 
ual perfection, were the ideal of thia sect. They made a stir in Eng- 
Jand in the reign of Elizabeth. Some of them are allowed to have 
been pure and devout. Others were accused of lax, licentious 
practices, the result of a mystical antinomianism, 

‘The symbols in the Reformed branch of the Protestant body 
are much more numerous than in the Lutheran, for the reason that 

the Reformed Churches were established in so many 
Sgmbaleans different communities. We have the creeds—as the two 

Basel Confessions—which grew up in the days of Zwingli. 
After Calvin acquired influence, and the Swiss theology spread, the 
confessions multiplied. Among them is the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which was composed in the Palatinate, where Melanchthon’s the- 
ology prevailed, and where the elector, Frederic TEL, left the Lu- 
therans and joined the Reformed. This Catechism, and the later 
Helvetic Confession, are the symbols of the German Reformed 
Church, which came into being in the way referred to, Other , 
well-known Calvinistio creeds are the Gallic, the creed of the Hu- 
guenots; the Belgio Confession and the Decrees of the Synod of 
Dort, the symbola of Dutch Calvinism ; the Scottish Confession, 
written by Knox; the Westminster Confession and the Catechisma, 
framed by the English Preabyterians ; the Savoy Confession, which 
was adopted by the English Independents. On the list of in- 
fluential theologians, besides the illustrious names of Zwingli and 
Calvin, with contemporaries of high repute, such as (Ecolampa- 
dius, Bucer, and Bullinger, there is a large body of Calvinistic 
teachers on the continent, belonging to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, men of ability and learning, whose names and 
writings have ceased to be familiar to any save students of his- 
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torical theology. By them Calvinism was defined and defended’ 
with logical precision, but in a style too dry and scholastic to suit 
the taste of after-times. 

‘The German Reformed Church, owing to the circumstances of 
its origin, was comparatively mild in its formulas of predestination, 
‘rhe Yetory Within the limits of this school, but having its prin- 
theolowy:” cipal goat in Holland, the Federal theology arose. ‘This 
grouped the Calviniatie doctrines under the scheme of the Cov- 
enants—the Covenant of Redemption between the persons of tho 
‘Trinity, the Covenant of Works with Adam, and the Covenant of 
Grace, By the introduction of these jural relations, the aspect of 
the system, which had made everything to rest on the divine de 
saa So: crees, was softened. Cocceius, one of the leading ex- 

pounders of the Federal theology, brought into rogue 
the typical method of interpreting the Old Testament, An oppos- 
ing party, which clung to the older form of Calvinism, based on 
the naked decrees, was led by Boetius. One of the learned ex- 
pounders of the Federal systom was Witsins (1636-1708). It 
gained favor and spread rapidly, not only in Holland but in Great 
Britain, and elsewhere among Calvinists, taking the place of the 
hard, scholastic form of Calvinistic teaching. 

In the French school of Saumur, one of the Huguenot theo- 
logical academies, there appeared deviations from the current 
mo wchoot ot Statements of Calviniam. John Cameron, a Scotchman 
Seunut, of remarkable talents, was the first to propose innova~ 
tions, His pupil, Amyrant (1696-1664), taught the doctrine of 
“‘hypothetic universal grace,” as it was called, which was really an 
approach to the iden of universal atonement. He was more than 
once charged with heresy before the national Synod of the French 
Church, but was each time acquitted. One of his colleagues La~ 
place (Placeus), mised a storm by teaching that Adam’s ain ix not 
immediately imputed to his posterity, but that the native depravity 
of men is the first ground of their condemnation. A third pro- 
fessor, Cappel, startled the strict Calvinists by the statement that 
the vowel pointing of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is an 

invention later than the Christian era, and has no divine 
authority, and that the accepted or masoretic text of 
Sa encien Rare See oe Against these opin= 
ions of the Saumur faculty, the “Formula Consensus 
the last of the creeds framed by the Swiss theologians, is levelled, 

Such modifications of Calviniam were of small moment when 

compared with the rise of the great Arminian revolt, James Ar 
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minius was an accomplished man, who had sojourned in Italy 

and counted among his teachers Beza, the friend 

and pupil of Calvin. He was a native of Holland, and 
was made professor of theology at Leyden in 1603. Previously, 
while a preacher at Amsterdam, and engaged in preparing a refu- 
tation of attacks on the supralapsarian doctrine of decrees, he fell 
into doubt on the whole subject, which resulted in his rejecting 
the doctrine of unconditional election altogether. Opposed to 
him at Leyden was Gomarus, a high Calvinist. The followers of 
Arminius multiplied, and the contest of the two parties spread 
through Holland. It was a debate on the essential points of Cal- 
vinism. The successor of Arminius was Episcopius, a theologian 
of distinguished ability, In the organization of the Arminiana, 
Uytenbognert was chiefly influential. Their creed was set forth 
in the Remonstrance, addressed by them to the Natates 
of Holland and West Friesland, which gave to them the 
name of “Remonstrants," by which they were commonly known 
in Holland. In this document they affirm conditional election on 
the ground of foreseen faith, universal atonement, regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, whose influences, however, are not irresistible, 
and the doubtfulness of the doctrine of the universal perseverance 
of converted souls. A great political line of division separated tho 
two contending parties, The Arminians were republicans. Tho 
he Ryd ot Calvinists adhered to Maurice, Prince of Orange. The 

Synod of Dort was intended to be a sort of general coun- 
cil of Calvinistic churches to sit in judgment on the Arminian 
theology. In it representatives from several countries were actu- 
ally present. Several delegates were sent from England by King 
James L The synod abstained from sanctioning the extreme 
dogma of Gomarus, but it condemned the characteristic tenets of 
the Arminians. It asserted unconditional election, limited atone- 
ment, irresistible grace, perseverance of all the regenerate. After 
this time, the Arminians for a period were forbidden to exercise 
their religion. Two hundred of their preachers were deposed. 
‘When Prince Henry became stadtholder, they first obtained tolera- 
1086, tion, and then full liberty to build churches and schools, 
1630. Among the lights of the Arminian body were Hugo 
Grotius, equally renowned ns a scholar, diplomatist, and theolo- 
gian, who composed a very important treatise on the atonement, 
‘and commentaries on the Scriptures; Limborch, who is, perhaps, 
the best expositor of the Arminian doctrinal system; Le Clerc 
and Wettstein, critical and exegetical students of exceptional ncute- 
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ness and erudition, The Arminians did the work of pioneers in 
the critical study of the Bible and of the early sary Naty of the 
Church. They were averse to strict doctrinal testa, and naturally 


who wont much further than Arminius in the 
doctrines. Socinians, when driven from Poland, 
to Holland, where they became amalgamated with the party 


+E 
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be the prevalent faith in the English Episcopal Church It leav- 
ened with its scholarly but tepid spirit the English theology ot 
the eighteenth century, In the Methodist revival it acquired 

peculiar life and fervency which had never belonged pines sither i 
its native home or after it was transplanted to Great Britain. 

For the origin of Socinianism we must turn toItaly. The writ- 
ings of Michael Servetus no doubt had a decided influence in dif- 
fusing nnti-trinitarian opinions; but most of the con- 
spicuous Unitarians who first appear wore of Italian 
birth. In that country, as a concomitant of the renaissance oul- 


Boointantam, 


of an inquiring mind, and indicated in his intercourse with Cal- 
vin and other Protestant leaders whom he visited, a sympathy 
with Unitarian doctrine. After a long residence in Florence, and a 
sojourn of three years in Basel, Faustus went to Poland, where he 
passed the remainder of his life. There he found Unitarians who 
had preceded him. He persuaded them to resume the custom of 
infant baptism, which they had discarded, and was by 
them asa guide and teacher. By Socinus and by the scholars who 
were trained in the Polish schools, Unitarianism was defined and 
ably defended. It spread among the higher classes until its adher- 
ents were persecuted in the period of the Catholic reaction. Soci~ 
nus examined the Bible as a text-book of Christian doctrine, notso 
much to meet any deep spiritual want within him, or to appease an 
inward moral struggle, but in the peculiar rationalistic temper that 
grew out of his studies and associations, ‘His system was sot forth 
im the Racorian Ontechism (composed by the Racow preachers), 
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and in tho works of the Fratres Poloni—Socinus himself, Crellius, 
308. Schlictingius, ete. The central point of their creed 

was the denial of the divinity and satisfaction of Christ, 
His office was made to be that of a teacher and legislator. He re- 
veals the immortality of the soul and verifies his testimony on this 
subject by rising from the dead. It is worthy of note that among 
the proofs of Christianity, miracles had the first, if not an exclu- 
sive, place. The rationalistic tendency led here to an extreme su- 
pernaturalism, in which the force of the internal evidence of the 
gospel counted for little. The ordinary doctrines of original sin 
and of native depravity were rejected. It was held that Satan and 
the incorrigibly wicked aro at last annihilated. 

The special character of the English Reformation and the ques- 
tions in dispute between Churchmen and Puritans have already 
Angiicon been described. In the sixteenth century the leaders 
‘theologians who were chiefly concerned in building up Protestantism 
—as Cranmor, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Jewel—were prominent’ 
preachers and theological authors. The fame of Richard Hooker 
rests mainly on his “Ecclesiastical Polity ;" but his fragmentary 
essays on the sacraments and on predestination are, in point of 
ability, on the level of that more elaborate treatise. In the seven- 
teenth century, there is a long catalogue of eminent theologians 
and divines, both in the Established Church and in the ranks of 
the Puritana Several of the names which if is convenient to 
group together here, carry us beyond the chronological limit of 
thepresont period. In patristic lore, Archbishop Ussher had no su- 
ssaisonx PeTior. His candorand piety were equal to his learning. 

He was an Episcopalian of the most moderate school. 
From him, it may be remarked, was derived the chronology con- 
nected with the authorized version of the Bible, To Bishop Bull, 
jeuann the erudite champion of the orthodox doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, reference will hereafter bo made. In exuber- 
ance of fancy, Jeremy Taylor, “the Shnkespere of 
"excels all other contemporary divines. His “ Holy 
Living and Dying” has remained a classic in English devotional 
literature. His “Ductor Dubitantium "—‘ Guide of Doubters”"— 
is one of a considerable number of copious treatises on casnistry 
which were produced in that age, To the Puritan theologians it 
was a theme of special interest. At one time, at Oxford, when the 
Puritans were in the ascendant, there was an office where min- 
asters might be consulted in cases of conscience. Taylor, like 90 
many other divines in that period of theological study and strife, 
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_asa manual of theology in the English Church. 


the Trinity in ‘ice ‘treaties 6 (learabdl andl fantraiini 

reer Burnet is famona for his “History of the R 

and for other productions, of which one is the 

tion of the Thirty-nine Articles.” On the publication of the f 

volume of his history, he received the thanks of both ho 

Parliament, with a request to continue the work. ‘Tn easly 

spent somo time in Holland, where a perception of the 

piety to ba found in «a number of different religiona 

spired him with a catholic spirit. His claims to respect as a 

and as a historian have been vindical ted by Macaulay, pete 
volume of his “ History of England.’ bert 

wanse “Archbishop of Glaagow, was an Episcopal prolate 

writings, especially his “Commentary on the First 

Peter,” are marked by spiritual insight and charity. The 

of Robert South are distinguished for their vigor of t 

and still more for their racy style. His sentences follow one + 

other like the blows of n flail. In respect to force of ex; 

few preachers have ever surpassed him, ‘The vituperative rhetoric 

which he delighted to pour out on the heads of the Puritans, 

the days of Charles IL, gave keen delight to his auditors. 

wasn thinker of no mean ability, and a Calvinist in his # 

His discourse on “Man in the Image of God,” is one of the b 

of the better class of his pulpit productions. In wide 

with South as regards temper, as well as in the 

ter of their studies, were three divines justly 

for their scholarly attainments: John Lightfoot, a learned 
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braint, who ant in the Westminster Assembly and wrote the “Horm 
wom Hebraicw;" Humphrey Prideaux, the author of “Tho 


tiquities of the Christian Church.” 

In the numerous company of Puritan divines and authors, a fow 
may be singled out for particular notice, Richard Baxter (1615- 
Pasian ai 1691) was too poor to study at a university, but he 

an immense store of learning. Of the one hun- 
dred and sixty eight books that he wrote, three of which are largo 
folios, the two that are best known are the “Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,” and the ‘Call to the Uneonverted.” In them his religious 
earnestness impresses every reader. Compared with his copious 
theological treatises, they cost him little labor. Baxter was a 
Presbyterian, was for a time chaplain in Cromwoll’s army, but by 
no means a cordial supporter of his government. In politics as 
in theology, it was bis lot to take a middle course, and, although 
perfectly upright and disinterested, to receive the blows of the 
contending parties. He was willing to submit to episcopacy, but 
preferred a larger number of bishops and a division of the bishop's 
power with a council of presbyters. Ho aimed to mediate between 
the Arminians and Calvinists, for he was a sincere lover of peace. 
‘He thonght that strife in theology was principally caused by tho 
ambiguity of terms, His own type of belief may be described as 
moderate Calvinism. He held that sufficient grace is given to all 
to repent, but that the grace of the Spirit is not given indiscrim- 
inately or in equal measure to all. Where it is granted in larger 
measure, it is partly on account of a grester receptivity, and partly 
for good reasons inscrutable to us, Burnet says of Baxter: “Ho 
hada very moving and pathetical way of writing, and was his whole 
life long a man of great zeal and much simplicity, but was most 
unhappily subtle and metaphysical in everything.” His preaching 
was in the highest degree stirring and persuasive. Ho was sent to 
prison by the notorious Jeffreys, under James IL, but was liberated, 
and survived the Revolution of 1688, At Kidderminster, where his 
continued labors as a pastor were signally successful, a statue in 
honor of him was unveiled in 1875, bearing the inscription: “ Be- 
tween the years 1641 and 1660, this town was the acene of the labors 
of Richard Baxter, renowned equally for his Christian learning and 
his pastoral fidelity. In a stormy and divided age he advocated 
unity and comprehension, pointing the way to everlasting rest.” 
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John Owen was the leader of the 


to Baxter, and measured swords with bim in a controversy on the 
atonement. He also wrote controversially against John Goodwin 
(1593-1665) a learned independent, but an Arminian, and an ad- 
yocate of universal atonement. Goodwin held that the heathen in 
whom aro socds of picty and of faith in merey, are 
sayed,—a doctrine at that time obnoxious to Calvinists, He is 
not to be confounded with Thomas Goodwin, also an Independent of 
ttowe, 10. high distinction, and a Calvinist. John Howe, the au- 
arm, thor of “The Living Temple,” « discussion of the founds- 
tions of theism, and of other learned theological writings, was one” 
of the most genial and attractive of the great Puritan divines’ Ho 
was at one time a chaplain of Cromwell, but he was held in esteem: 
by all parties. Robert Hall said of him: “Ihave learned more 
from John Howe than from any author I ever read.” The Puritan 
divines wrote out of full minds, and with hearts on fire with 
Christian zeal Hence they were prolix, and suffer the penalty of 
neglect, which generally overtakes this fault, 

‘Thera were two laymen in the Puritan party who are conapic. 
uous for their talents and fame as authors John Selden was a 
Seiten, 184- lawyer. He was, also, an historian and a theologian, with 

Ss attainments as profound ws they were varied. Tho 
“Hebrew Wife " is a treatise from his pen on the of mar- 
riage and divorce in the Jewish state. His “Table-Talk” is full 
of nuggets of gold. Selden sat in the Westminster Assembly, 
He was styled by Grotius “ the glory of the British nation.” Tho 
Mixon, 1608 “istinction of John Milton as s poet has not availed to 
mh eclipse his merit as a prose writer of unsurpassed elo- 
quence. The splendor of his diction is suited to the clevation 
and glow of feeling that inspired him. He was Latin Secretary of 
Cromwell, and was an Independent, hardly less avarse to Presby- 
terianism than to Episcopacy. It had been found, he said, that 
“new presbyter is but old priest writ large.” He mingled in the 
controversy with prelacy, in opposition to Bishop Hall and Ussher. 
His posthumous treatise on “Christian Doctrine” was brought 
to light in 1823, and was published two years afterwards This 
treatise, although he began early to collect materials for such a 
work, was written in his Ister years, In middle life he was Oalvin- 
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istic in belief. In the book just named, he distinetly advocates 
Arian and Arminian opinions, He propounds the same lax view 
of divorce that is presented in writings which were published in 
his lifetime. He denies that the cbservance of the Lord's Day is 
binding on account of the fourth commandment, or of any other 
scriptural law. He holds that immersion is the proper form of 
baptism, that there is no Scriptural warrant for the baptism of 
infants, but that if one has been baptized in infancy, he need not 
be baptized again—even as the baptism of John was regurded as 
sufficient for the disciples of Jesus, 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century, the Church of Rome 
made great exertions to define and to defend ita position against 
orn Cath Protestantism, The creed of the Council of Trent left 
alle creeds room for dissonant opinions on the rolation of free-will 
= to grace, but furnished statements of doctrine that wero 
in general sufficiently clear. The Roman Catechism, framed by a 
commission of theologians, waa more favorable to the papal interest 
than the Tridentine symbol. The Jesuits did not like its Do- 
minican theology, and often preferred to use their own 
Catechism, written by Canisius, In the period of the 
Reformation, Erasmus was the foremost writer in behalf of the 
Roman Church, although there were notable polemics, like John 
Bek. Cajetan, a cardinal, the same who met Luther at Augsburg, 
became a thorough student of the Scriptures, and in his comment- 
aries did not hesitate to differ in the interpretation of passages 
from the Fathers and Schoolmen. In the Tridentine age, as an 
indirect answer to the “ Magdeburg Centuries,” the work of Lu- 
theran writers, Baronius wrote his long and learned 
“Ecclesiastical Annals,” in the preparation of which he 
had access to the Vatican archives, The principal authority in d6g- 
matic theology was the work of Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), 
which furnished an arsenal of weapons for the defenders of the 
Catholic faith. Hoe set forth an exalted view of the prerogatives of 
tasjon, 120 Pope in relation to socular rulers Father Puul 
Sarpi, in his “History of the Council of Trent,” was 
80 liberal in his ideas of clerical and papal authority, and so 
caustic in his criticism of persons and proceedings in the Church, 
that he was treated with more hostility than favor in his own com- 
munion. An attempt was even made to assassinate him. He was 

excommunicated, but was released from the ban when 
Venice, his native city, whose cause he steadily main- 
tained, made peace with the pope. To counteract the work of Father 
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of the Shiau He tag ho ha pcp of 
order to which he belonged. His work against the heresies of the 

Church called out the special thanks of Pope Paul V., and 
was burned before St. Paul's Church by order of James L, and, also, 


affirmed the right of the pope to depose kings. The modern 
science of the history of theological doctrine owes a large debt to 
ea sme Petavius, an erudite Jesuit, who wns one of its principal 
founders. His volumes on this subject are characterized 

‘by vast learning and by no small degree of literary skill, He 
gmsped distinctly the idea of a development of doctrine. In this 
work and in other productions of his pen, it is manifest that he 
had profited by his friendship with eminent Protestant scholars, 
one of whom was Isaac Casaubon. The mystical and devout 
aston, 82001 in tho Roman Catholic Church had an influential 
leader in Francia of Sales. In the neighborhood of 
Geneva he was active and successful in converting Protestants, 
In 1602 he was made Bishop of that city. He was a simple, 
pointed, impressive preacher. By deyout women, of a type of 
piety akin to his own, he wos highly valued an ncelinoae aitigs 
As an ecclesiastic and politician, he showed himself an adroit 
manager, His writings and example engendered in part the 
Quietism of which Molinos, Finelon, and Madame Guyon were 
the representatives. Within the limits of this period falls tho life 
10-10,  0f Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, by whom tho Augustinian 
theology was revived, and whose opinions were after~ 

wards adopted by Pascal and the Port Royalists. Thus the Jan- 
senist party, so influential in the history of France, had its origin 
The philosophy of Aristotle was so interwoven with the scholas- 
tic theology that in the assault upon it he was also an object of at- 
= tack. Luther calls him hard names, and often inveighs 
”* against him with fall as much vigor as against Aquinas 

It was the Aristotelian ethics that was especially obnoxious to the 
Saxon reformer. His trentises in other branches of science Luther 
admitted to be useful. On the basis of them Melanchthon pre- 
pared several manuals of instruction. The two renovators of 
philosophy are Bacon and Des Cartes, Bacon blamed the schoo) 
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men for their neglect of natural and physical science, and for the 

sterility of their method in its application to this class 

fyi of inquiries. They had forgotten to search for 

causes, and had despised the path of patient investi- 
gation. Tet Eamon insted’ Det pal cheese * Ae wGiEG eo 
inquired, being kept within their own provinces” of metaphysics 
and theology. He would “rather believe all the fables in the Le- 
gend, and the Talmud, and the Aleoran, than that this universal 
frame is withouta mind.” Ifthe mind looks on second causes, “con- 
federate and linked together, it must needa fly to Providence and 
Deity.” The discoveries of Copernicus subjected those who em- 
braced them, if they were under the jurisdiction of the Church of 
Rome, to the penalties of heresy, Giordano Bruno, a man of brill- 
iant intellect, an adherent of the Copernican theory, and an as- 
sailant of Aristotle, developed a theory of Pantheism, and was 
burned at the stake, at Rome, in 1600. Galileo was compelled by 
the Ingnisition to renounce his opinions. 

In metaphysics the founder of tho modern schools was Des 
Cartes. He used all caution to avoid giving offence to ecclesiastics, 

DeiCartes, Dut he did not escape the censure of the Sorbonne. In- 
1e-1080. stead of beginning with a mass of statements taken for 
granted, philosophy claimed its independence. It was no longer 
‘to bo the handmaid of theology. Des Cartes proposed to start with 
a self-evident proposition: “I think, therefore I am,” and on this 
foundation to erect, by the aid of logic, the entire metaphysical 
structure. The doctrine of the separateness of mind and matter, 
of the immateriality of the soul, and of innate ideas, constituted 
the spiritual character of his system. Its publication was the ad- 
vent of a new era. 

The founder of modern Pantheism was Spinoza. He was of 
Jewish parentage and of Portuguese descent, but was born at Am- 
Spigom, sterdam. He was expelled from the synagogue for her- 
vere”. egy. ‘He was inspired with a deep but quiet passion for 
thought and study. A man of integrity, he declined from conscien- 
tious motives, a professorship at Heidelberg, preferring to support 
himself by manual labor. Spinoza held that there is one and but 
one substance, of which all things are the phenomenal manifesta- 
tion. It has an infinite number of infinite attributes, only two of 
which, thought and extension, are revealed to us All individual 
things, material and mental, are modes of the attributes; they 
have no substantial being. Self-eonscionsness and forethought are 
denied to the Deity, and our belief in free-will is called an illusion. 
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‘The world is thus identified with God, and resolved into an ex- 
pression of his infinite but impersonal nature. In his “Tractatus 
'Theologico-Politicus,” Spinoza entered into an examination of the~ 
Scriptures, and was the precursor of the rationalistic critics of Ger- 
many. Religion he affirmed to be the love of God, and to be inde- 
pendent of doctrines. The state may regulste the externals of re- 
ligion, but must leave thought free. 

‘There were writers in this period whose place is among the 
men of letters, but whom the history of philosophy cannot pass by. 

One of these was Rabelais, a child of the Renaissance, a 
Hais humorist whose creed was confined to bare theisw, without 

so much as a clear acknowledgment of the immortality of 
Mioneldo the soul. Montaigne, by his essays, founded a new de~ 
Moree, partment of literature, although the essays of Plutarch 

furnished a sort of model ; and of Plutarch he was au ad- 
miring student, In Montaigne’s genial and desultory dissertations 
on a great varioty of topics, there is no hostility to Christian truth, 
but there is a depreciation of the capacity of reason, and euch a 
remanding of religion to the domain of unsupported faith, as 
amounts to an amiable scepticism. 

Protestants, in opposing the Roman Catholic belief that the 
tradition of apostolic teaching is on a level with Scripture, some- 
rhe wine ‘tues undervalued vr ignored tradition as a form of his- 
tna Taal torical evidence, and tacitly put traditions at a point 

near tho apostolic age on a par with those of a later date, 
A more discriminating statement on this subject was made by Ar- 
minius and Grotius, The Council of Trent gave normal authority 
to the Old Testament Apocrypha. Hore ths Protestants differed, 
The Apocryphal books were printed in connection with the early 
Protestant versions, These books, aay the Thirty-nine Articles, “the 
Church doth read for example of life and instruction of 
manners, but yet it doth not apply them to establish 
any doctrine," The Tridentine Council, strange to say, pro- 
nounced the Vulgate translation authoritative in controversies, an 
ordinancs that has occasioned embarrassment to Roman Catholic 
scholars. 

Respecting the canon, there was at the outset considerable free- 
dom of expression among Protestant leaders, Luther placed He- 
‘TheCanon; brews, James, Jude, and the Apocalypse at the end of 
Inmiration, his translation. He distinguishes them from “ the Cap- 
ital Books of the New Testament" which precede, as having “had 
of yore a different standing.” He admires the Epistle of Jamea, 
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yot thinks that James did not write it. He says of it that, com- 
pared with the writings of John, Paul, and Peter, “it is an epistle 
ofstraw.” In the “Table-talk” he is reported as saying, “‘ What 
matter if Moses did not write Genesis?” Sonccete sat naa 
discarded the Apocalypse as non-apostolic, and even Calvin takes 
no notice of it. Luther was inclined to weigh the value of ench 
of tho sacrod books by the relation of its teaching to the doctrine 
of gratuitous salvation through Christ. This “ article of a stand- 
ing or falling Church” was the criterion of the genuineness or 
worth of a writing professing to be apostolic. There was little 
discussion of the doctrine of inspiration. It was not one of the 
points of dispute with the Catholics. Luther holds that there 
of apparent dissonances on minor points as of no account, The 
Arminians and Socinians propounded more lax views of the nature 
and extent of inspiration than were prevalent. The Swiss theo- 
logians who framed the “Formula Consensus Helvetica” went to 
the opposite extreme. They claimed inspiration for the vowel- 
points of the Hebrew text, at lenst as to their potontiality. Thoy 
were champions of the method of philology inculeated by Buxtorf, 
a distinguished grammarian. Among English theologians, Bax- 
ter differs somewhat from the customary views. He compares the 
Bible to a man’s body, some parts of which have a higher dig- 
nity and esteem than others, He blames those who make the 
Christian religion stand or fall on the trath of “every item of his- 
tory, genealogy, number, or word.” “The sense,” he declares, “is 
the soul of Scripture, and the letters but the body or yehicle.” 
Protestants generally, as the contest with the Roman Catholics 
went on, were disposed to plant themselves on fixed views of the 
canon, and on the doctrine of biblical infallibility. On this subject 
the tone of the seventeenth-contury theologians differs widely from 
that of Luther and his contemporaries, 
As one guide in interpretation, the Protestants adapted the 
“analogy of faith.” That is to say, assuming that the Scriptures 
are in harmony as regards doctrine, they made it a rule 
to interpret a passage of doubtful import in accordance 
with the meaning of other passages which aro clear. Allegorical 
exegesis was for a considerable period prevalent. The tendency 
was to find, whenever it was possible, in the Old Testament, pro- 
phetic anticipations of the Messiah. Grotius went to the other 
extreme. It was said thut Cocceius found Christ everywhere in 
the Old Testament; Grotius, nowhere, The Arminisn scholary 





dia much to liberate exegesis from its servitude to dogmatic the 


ology. 

‘The Reformers taught that while the natural understanding ie 
competent to judge of the external evidence of Revelation—to por- 
Setpimeasa ceive, for example, the force of the argument from 

miracles—yet, for a spiritual discernment of the con- 
tents of Scripture, and for an inward, living perception and con- 
viction of the reality of the gospel there unfolded, the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost, imparted directly to tho heart, is requisite. 
Luther in severe and extravagant terms assails the pretensions of 
reason to judge in the sphere of divine truth ; but his assault is 
really directed against reagon as darkened by sin and ewayed by un 
unwarrantable bins. Yet possibly a reminiscence of Occam's 
teaching on the contradictions of faith and acience may have had 
its influence. Tho Socinians, who acknowledged no such blinding 
influence of moral evil, magnified the capacity of reason in its re~ 
lation to religious inquiry. They not only insisted that nothing 
contrary to reason could be accepted ; they were prone to atirib- 
ute to a false interpretation Scripture doctrines, like the Trin- 
ity, which seemed to their minds inconsistent with reason. Tt was 
not the intention of the Protestants to exalt the creeds which they 
framed, above the Bible. In some of them the possibility of fur- 
ther light is expressly anticipated. In the contests of parties, how= 
ever, as well ns in the constant battle with Rome, there was a 
tendency, especially in the seventeenth century, to give to the nc- 
credited symbols a sort of authority not consistent with Protestant 
freedom, and the professed right of free inquiry and private 
judgment. 

The Reformers, including Melanchthon and Calvin, teach that 
some obscure knowledge of God and a latent conviction of respon- 
‘the being ‘ibility to him are native to the mind. Des Cartes, 
aeees: among the philosophers, renewed the attempt to dem- 
onstrate the existence of the Deity, We have, he said, an innate 
idea of an infinite and perfect being: if there be not such a being, 
this idea is false and delusive, Des Cartes has another a priori 
argument. We have an idea of an all-perfect being, which in- 
cludes in it the element of necessary existence, just as the equality 
of the three angles in a triangle to two right angles is involved 
necessarily in its idea. Philosophers still differ on the question of 
the validity of these arguments. 

Calvin presents  perspicuous statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Of such words as “‘person,” a8 they occur in the formu 
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Inries, Calvin saya: “I could wish them, indeed, to be buried ix 
ene oblivion, provided this faith were universally received, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are the one God, 
and that, nevertheless, the Son is not the Father, nor the Spirit 
the Son, but that they are distinguished from each other by soma 
peculiar ." Melanchthon, while he was confident that di- 
yine honors ought to be rendered to Christ, confesses his perplex- 
ity in regard to defining the hypostases. Like Baxter and others, 
and after the example of Augustine, he sought for analogies to the 
‘Trinity in the constitution of the human mind. 
‘The Lutherans and Calvinists made the divine image in Adam 
to consist in his perfections, natural and moral, collectively taken, 
ww, The Arminians and Socinians differed in holding that 
his original perfection did not embrace character, which 
was his own creation. The consequences of the fall involved, nc- 
cording to the old Protestant theology, not only a forfeiture of 
grace, and “the wounds of nature " which resulted, but, also, a to- 
tal depravation or corruption of man's nature. The posterity of 
Adam are born sinful, and are accounted guilty of the first trans- 
gression. From this doctrine not only the Socinians, but also tho 
Arminians dissented. The native propensity of men to sin they 
denied to be, in the proper sense, culpable. The Arminians taught 
that, as an effect of the fall, men are born in such a state of blind- 
ness and weakness that without grace they are not able to do any- 
{hing siesoun, or, sonia Hia ED GO: ‘The sinfulness of men is 
of this inborn disability, and grace is its remedy. 
eae among Calvinists in the seventeenth century, the impu- 
tation of Adam's sin to men was considered the first element in 
original sin ; but Placeus, following Calvin himself, regards inborn 
depravity as standing first in order. In other words, thoy held 
that imputation is mediate. But all united in the Augustinian, 
realistic conception of a participation of mankind in the fall of 
Adam. ‘The doctrine of the covenant headship of Adam, or of 
Adam as a representative, submitting to probation for the race, 
was superimposed on the Augustinian view. Later, from becom- 
ing an adjunct, it came to be a substitute for it, and served 
then as a theory to explain why the first sin of Adam, and no 
other sins, wore charged to the account of his posterity. That 
is to say, the Federal theory took the place of the Augustinian. 
‘That theory is identified with the name of Cocceius, a Dutch theo- 
logian, Ly whom, however, it was not originated, but fully devel- 
oped. Zwingli did not admit that our native corruption ia ip 









itl! blameworthy. 15 Teint Seve tee ee 
earlier advocates of the Arminian views on this topic. 


election. Tho Lutherans, with the Arminians, taught that grico 


idea, 
cacy of it, Among Calvinists, the milder ori 
of decrees, was presented in the creed of Dort and in the creed and 
eatechisms of the Westminster Assembly. In the Roman Catholic 


differences on this theme of endless controversy. The Molinists 
blended with the Semi-Pelagian view what was called the acientia 
modia—the opinion that God, foresecing what each particular por- 
son would be and do, under all possible circumstances, sends to 
perdition such as he knows would, whatever exertions were made 
to persuade them, remain obdurate. The Dominicans, who fol- 
lowed their master, Aquinas, in making divine agency the real 
efficient in conversion, made war on this Molinist tenet. The 
prolonged deliberations of a congregation appointed by Clement 
VIL to settle the dispute led to no conclusion. 

The divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the two natures were 
accepted by all except the Socinians, by whom it was held that the 
‘The person ™an Christ Jesus, the appointed Messiah, was exalted 
of Ohrist, by the merit of his obedience to a share in the divine 
majesty and dominion. The Lutherans differed from the Calvin- 
ists in teaching the mutual communication of the attributes of the 
two natures. The divine nature imparted its attributes to the 
human, whereby there resulted the ubiquity of the Saviour’s glori- 
fied body, an essential part of the Lutheran doctrine of the saera- 
ment. The Calvinists were inclined to make the central point— 
the ego—in the person of Jesus to be the divine Logos. Early in 
a4 the seventeenth century, the kenosis controversy broke 

: out between two schools in Germany—Tabingen and 
Giessen. The Tabingen doctors contended that Jesus, while in 
the flesh, renounced the vse of divine attributes only in relation to 
the government of the world, Tho Giossen doctors extended this 
renunciation over the entire field of his activity. Calvin was one 
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of those who rejected the opinion that if sin had not entered the 
world, Jesus would still have become incarnate. 

Anselmic ideas were at the root of the old Protestant repre- 
sentations of the atonement. Calvin teaches that “ God in a cer- 
‘a Atone tain ineffable manner, at the same time that he loved us, 

was nevertheless angry with us, till he was reconciled 
in Christ,” by whom his anger was appeased. Luther laid stress 
on the victory of Jesus over Satan, sin, and death. He presents 
profound and interesting views, akin to the ideas of the deeper 
mystica, on the identification of Jesus with us in love, who “de- 
meaned himself not otherwise before God his father than if ho had 
himself done all the sin which we have done, and as if he had de- 
served all that which we have deserved.” It was generally taught 
that Christ bore for us tho full penalty of sin, Tho Arminians, 
however, in agreement with tho idea of ‘ acceptilation,” the theory 
of Scotus, taught that the death of Christ had not, in itself con- 
sidered, this full value, but was, by the compassion of God, taken 
as an equivalent, or accepted aa a ransom. The Calvinistic doc- 
trine was, that while the death of Jesus was sufficient for the sal- 
vation of all, it was intended for the benefit of the elect alone. 
‘Theology distinguished between the Saviour's active and pussive 
pti the last, balancing the account for positive infractions 
of the law, the firat, for negative omissions of duty. 
‘inst the Anselmic, or prevalent judicial view of the atonement, 
a formidable attack was made by Socinus. He alleged that both 
sin and punishment are personal, and can neither of them be trans- 
forred. He also denied that, if the debt of penalty is paid, there is 
any grace in forgiveness, or any justice in requiring of the sinner 
anything more—for example, repentance and faith. 

Grotius, the eminent Arminian jurist, took the field in opposi- 
tion to Socinus. He modified the received theory by the introduc- 
‘teeGrotan ion of the governmental view. The reasoning of Soci- 
¥iew of the nus assumed that the relation of the transgressor is that 

of a debtor to a creditor. This Grotius denied. His re- 
lation is that of a subject toa ruler. Now a ruler has tho right 
to remit a penalty, provided the end for which penalty is ordained 
is secured. This end is the preservation of order and the preven- 
tion of future transgressions. The death of Christ secures this 
result as being “‘a penal example ;” that is, as showing impress- 
ively what sin deserves, what the penalty would be if actually in- 
flicted. It is a manifestation of the law-giver’s hatred of sin. 
Not being the literal penalty, God may determine what further 
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view of Grotius is substantially the “acceptilation 


tent is an inexorable requirement of the divine justice, or that 
it would not be righteous for God to spare the law-breaker until 
the penalty had been fully,and objectively borne by himself or by 
a substitute, 

‘The Protestants contended that justification is forensic, It is 
the aq it ti Main 2s ene eee 
tion, on the ground of the merits of Christ. Whoever 

is justified is also sanctified, but the two paris of salva- 

tion are distinct. With the Roman Catholics, “justify” means to 
make just. The first element is the infusion of the principle of 
righteousness, Pardon follows ns an attendant, The imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ to the believer, which was affirmed 
by the Lutherans and Calvinists, was not admitted either by the 
Catholics or Arminians. The latter taught that faith is counted as 
righteousness through a gracious act of God. Justification, ne- 
cording to the Protestants, is by faith alone, which in its own 
nature is productive of good works, Moreover, they gonerally 
held that faith justifies, not on account of any moral excellence in- 
hering in it, but 28 an instrument bringing the sinner into con- 
nection with Christ. Here the Arminians and Socinians differed. 
‘They attributed to faith an intrinsic worth in the sight of God, 
who accepts it as an imperfect degree of neice 
on account of Christ, is reckoned as perfect. The Roman Catho- 
lies added to faith other tempers of heart, us penitence, the pur- 
pose to reform, etc. a8 conditions of salvation. With them it is 
faith mingled with charity or love, which justifies. With them 
faith is historical and doctrinal. Hence love must be superadded. 
On the contrary, in the Protestant view, faith is an act of self- 
committal to Christ as a Saviour both from sin and guilt. Inas- 
much as, in the Catholic theology, baptism cleanses the soul of 
guilt, justification is rather by baptiam than by faith. For all sins 
committed after baptism, the offender must himself make satisfac~ 
tion, without which the merita of Christ will be of no avail to him, 
In the early days of tho Reformation it was considered by 
Protestants an invaluable gain from the doctrine of gratuitous 
salvation that it sets the heart of the believer at rest. 
As he has only to take a gift, he is delivered from the 
doubt as to his forgiveness and from the consequent self-torture 


Aswarance. 
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which tho medisyal doctrine of salvation by human merit in- 
fiicted. The Reformers were at first inclined to make assurance 
to be an essential element in saving faith, But they came tothe 
conclusion, which Calvin clearly expresses, that the comfort of the 
believer may be disturbed by misgivings growing out of timidity 
and self-criticism, so that his faith may, at intervals, even be 
eclipsed by the clouds of fear. The Westminster croeds dis- 
tinctly state that assurance is not “‘of the essence of saving faith.” 
‘The Calvinists differed from Augustine on one point in the doc- 
trine respecting perseverance, They held that none of the truly 
converted ever fall away and fail of salvation. The 
Lutherans followed Augustine in his opinion that not 
all the regenerate are elect. The Arminians and Socinians called 
in question the dogma of the uniform perseverance of believers. 
The Protestants rejected the distinction as made by the Catholics 
between evangelical precepts and counsels, and with it the su- 
perior merit atiached to the monastic virtues of continence, obe- 
dience, and poverty, They denied, also, that vows form a part 
of the system of worship, and taught that every vow taken by an 
individual must relate to something in his power to perform, and 
must be freely and deliberately made. In the Protestant system 
there were no mortal sins except habits and offences which are 
incompatible with the exercise of evangelical faith. 
The Reformers denied that the Church is to be identified with 





the visible community of which the Pope is the head. The Church 


pe is the society of believers in which the word is preached 
and the sacraments are duly administered. It was 
implied in the Protestant doctrino that members of a visible 
Church who are not truly pious are to be distinguished from 
believers, who are thus the Church invisible. This distinction 
was first explicitly made by the Calvinists The maxim of the 
Church of Rome, that “beyond the Church there is no salvation,” 
was adopted in another sense by the Protestants, who 
held that the means of sulvation are confined within the limits 
of Christian teaching and institutions. Protestants refused to 
consider the clergy as a priesthood, or as separated from tho laity 
in any other way than as charged with certain official functions. It 
was held to be the right of the Church to call its ministera and 
appoint them, in opposition to the claim that the clergy are an 
order which appoints its own members, under the super: 
of a visible head, the Roman Pontiff. Protestant 
and of excommunication were conformed to 
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ministry as organs of the body of believers The rise and spread 
of a modified view of the clerical office in the English Episcopal 
Church have already been explained, It was natural that Prot- 
estants should abolish the rule of celibacy, which continued to 
prevail in the Church of Rome, and, as regards bishops, in the 
Greek Church. 


TES, ments may exert their proper efficacy, Penitence and 
other feslings, in addition to freedom from tho guilt of mortal sin, 
are said to be requisite. Yet the sacraments are declared to be 
operative of themselves—effective ex opere operato, 
Protestants did not admit. They regarded them as a 
grace imparted in conjunction with them; but in the case of 
adults they asserted that faith, in the sense which they attached to 
the term, must be in the heart of the recipient, in order that any 
benefit shall be received. They limited, likewise, the number of 
sacraments to two, baptism and the Lord's Supper. Tho Armin- 
ians were disinclined to regard them as vehicles of grace, or a8 
anything niore than symbols, 

The Reformers, with their view of the sacraments, at first did 
not find it perfectly easy to define and defend the baptism of infants, 
Infant tap- Luther boldly assumed that they may exercise faith even 
Lae in infancy, It was agreed that baptism incorporates 
them into the Church and renders them partakers of its privileges, 
‘Tho analogy of circumcision under the old covenant was appealed 
to, and baptism was declared to be a substitute under the new. 


eration. Hesays that God “has his different degrees of regenerating 
those whom he has adopted.” The Liturgy of the English Epis- 
copal Church teaches that ‘‘a mystical washing away of sin” at- 
tends the baptism of infants. The prayer is offered that the 
water may be sanctified to effect this result. The divines of this 
Church held, in common with most of the Protestant leaders, that 


and repentance, The seed sown at baptism may fall into barren soil 
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The Augsburg Confession allowed the necessity of baptism for sal- 
yation, as the Catholics had held; but afterwards this opinion was 
opagiae hy mont claw als It is emphatically denied in the 

Scottish Confession. The contempt, not the deprivation of the 
sacraments, they condemned as perilous to the soul. By avowing 
that “‘ grace is not tied to the sacraments,” the Calvinists rendered 
it possible to hold that infants, even the infant offspring of the 
heathen, may be saved. This merciful opinion was actually fa- 
yored by both Zwingli and Bullinger. But most Calvinists went no 
farther than to bolievo in the salvation of ‘elect infants,” ‘They 
even refrained from affirming that all who are baptized in infancy 
nre of this number, and held out no promise respecting the chil- 
dren of Christian parents who have culpably neglected to bring 
them to the font. Hooker teaches “the great likelihood” of the 
salvation of even vob tieed cciiering VE SONAL DRO, dying 
in infancy. But he abstains from any utterance to this effect re- 
specting the offspring of the heathen, whatever, on this point, his 
opinion may have been. 

The principal opinions adopted among Protestants on the Lord's 
Supper have already been stated. They all abjured the doctrine of 
thetoras  transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the masa The 
lain co-presence of the body and blood of Christ with the 
bread and wine, and the actual reception of Christ by believer 
and unbeliever alike, continued to be the Lutheran tenet. On 
the reformed side, Calvin’s view of a spiritual reception of Obrist, 
by the believer alone, prevailed over the Zwinglian opinion, and 
was commorly adopted. It is definitely stated in the Articles of 
the Church of England, In the creeds of the Greek Church, in 
this period, transubstantiation is, for the first time, definitely pro- 
fesned. 

The civil magistracy is a prominent topic in the Protestant 
creeds. The right and duty of the civil authority to uphold the 
sno use Church, to provide for the public teaching of the gospel, 
L—- 9 and to suppress dangerous errors and factions, was the 
common doctrine of Protestants, Where Protestantism 
governments assumed the regulation of Church affairs. It was 
from the Calvinists that resistance to the exercise within the 
Church of State control generally proceeded, But Calvinism laid 
on the (tate the  cliligation to) sind by Pais eae 
operate in carrying out its discipline. The Independents, 
pecially the Baptists, broached theories restricting | 








within narrower limits, 








Respecting the observance of the Lord's Day, the Reformers, 
including Knox as well as Lather and Calvin, refused to identify 
Be tows the New Testament institution with the Old Testament 

De. Sabbath, or to found the observance of Sunday on the 
statute in the decalogue. Generally they made the fourth com- 
mandment typical of the entire rest and peace granted to Christians 
under the gospel, This is the explanation of Calvin. The Synod 
of Dort ascribed validity to the moral part of the commandment, 
from which it inferred the daty of observing a ‘certain and 
stated day appointed for worship.” Hooker inculcates the same 
opinion; and, after his time, Ussher, Pearson, and other noted 
Anglican divines. The Puritan doctrine of a continued 
tion to obey the fourth commandment as being a moral injunc- 
tion, intended, therefore, for all mankind, is said to have been 
first definitely expounded in 1595, in a publication which was sup- 
pressed by Whitgift, But as early as 1562, a General Assembly 
in Scotland refers to Sabbath-breaking as a violation of divine 
law which the State ought to punish. The perpetual obligation 
of the fourth commandment is incorporated in the Wostmin- 
ster Confession. This view was generally adopted in Great 
Britain, and among Protestants in the United States. On tha 
continent, the opinion and practice of the Reformers continued to 
prevail, 

Protestants rejected the doctrine of purgatory. In their prin- 
cipal versions of the Bible, they rendered “Sheol” in the Old Tes- 
‘The futare ~tament, and “ Hades” in the New, by the word “ hell,” 
weal the translation, also, of the term “gehenna” The West- 
minster creeds assert that heaven and hell are the only “two 
places for souls separated from their bodies ;” and to the phrase 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “(He descended into hell,” they attach the 
unhistorical sense that ‘He continued in the state of the dead, 
and under the power of death, until the third day.” But the dow 
trine of an intermediate state, not involving, however, any oppor- 
tunity for repentance, was advanced by English divines, among 
whom are included Burnet and Pearson. Later, the same tenet 
was avowed by certain German theologians, and was defended by 
Dr. George Campbell, a Scottish theologian, in his “ Dissertations 
on the Gospels," The final judgment and the eternity of reward 
and punishment were geverally affirmed in the Protestant creeds. 
Individuals like Locke avowed the doctrine of the annihilation of 
the hopelessly wicked. ‘This, the Socinians said, was the meaning 
of the “second death." 
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In the creeds of the Greek Church, departed souls, penitent, 
yet still owing satisfaction and the fruits of repentance, receive 
Ss vasy. Panini Ui os 8 Tey re eee 
‘This approaches near to the Roman doctrine of purgatory. 





OHAPTER XL 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Mone than one hundred years before the beginning of the Ref- 
ormation, the missionary activity of the Church was suspended, If 
tomot mie much had already been accomplished in the spread of 
sosary=l. tho gospel, quite as much still remained to be done. 
Although all the countries of Europe, except Lapland, were nomi- 
nally Christian, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Northérn Africa, the 
earliest homes of Christianity, had long since been subjected to the 
yoke of Islam. Of the many communities of believers which once 
flourished in these regions, only a few feeble churches or heretical 
sects had survived, Prominent among these were the Armenians, 
the Nestorians, andthe Copts, From Asia, Mohammedanism had 
advanced into Southeastern Europe, and threatened to reduce still 
further the bounds of Christendom. But popes as well as 
were too much absorbed in schemes of worldly ambition to seek 
earnestly for the triumph of the gospel over its enemies, In the 
Spanish peninsula, nevertheless, where there was a constant strug- 
gle with the Moslems, something of the old missionary ardor burned 
in the hearts of the people. 

‘The great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth century were 
made principally under the auspices of Portugal and Spain, which 
Maritime held the dominion of the seas. As motive in their ex- 
disoveriet peditions, there mingled with curiosity, with the spirit 
of adventure and cupidity, the desire to propagate the Catholic 
faith in regions unknown. Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1498 reached the Malabar coast. This grand 
achievement opened the way for Portuguese colonization, and for 
the planting of the cross in India and the islands of the Hast. The 
rapacity and cruelty of the explorers made the labors of the Fran- 
ciscans of comparatively little avail, and what religion existed among 
the European colonists themselves, in the course of a half-century, 
became a lifeless form and interposed no check to the worst sort of 
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immorality. About the middle of the sixteenth century, as we 
soe, a new enterprise was undertaken for the diffusion of the Roman — 
Catholic faith in these regi 
on the voyage which led him to the West Indies, instead of the 
Misionsin -24ia of the East, which he sought. Of the early mis- 
feet sionaries in the lands which the 

conqi 
the most effective, Ifin the Old World tho Dominicans wielded tho 
cruel instruments of the Inquisition, in the New they wore act- 
uated by more humane sentiments. Among them, and among all 
the missionaries of that day, the most eminent, and the most 
tascam, of Cminence, was Bartholomew de Las Casas, a native of 

Seville, where ho was born in 1474. His father accom= 
panied Columbus in his first voyage of discovery, but the son first 
came to Hispaniola with Ovando in 1502. There he was ordained, 
being the first man who received priestly ordination in America. 
His career was long and eventful. It was distinguished by the 
anost arduous and persevering endeavors to deliver the natives from 
the oppressive slavery to which they were reduced by the system of 
repartimentos, established by the Spaniards, which made them vir- 
tually the property of the owners of the land. Not necustomed to 
hard lnbor, and driven to work in the mines and pearl-fisheries, 
under barbarous masters, their sufferings were intolerable. With 
the wickedness of this system of slavery Las Casas was suddenly 
struck, in 1514, while preparing a sermon on Ecclesissticus xxxiv. 
18-22, Tho last verse reads: “ He that taketh away his neighbor's 
living slayeth him ; and he that defrandeth the laborer of his hire 
is a blood-shedder.” Las Casas had the co-operation of the great 
Cardinal Ximenes, who was regent after the death of Ferdinand ; 
but for the most of his life he had to contend against antagonists 
who were bound together by their common greed of gain, and 
were too often able to baffle, even when they could not di 
overthrow, his plans. He was not always discreet, and in adjnat- 
ing the relation of the two races he made, perhaps, too little allow- 
ance for difficulties that were insuperable, But of the nobleness 
of his aims there can be no question. “He crossed the ocean 
twelve times ; he traversed every then known region of America 
and the islands ; he made repeated journeys from Spain to Flan- 
ders and Germany, to see the emperor on the aflairs of his mission ; 
his literary labors would have been remarkable even in a scholar 



























who had no calling outside of the halls of his college or the quiet 
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of his private study.” There is one blot on the reputation of Las 
Casas, He did not originate, but he sanctioned the schemo of sup- 
plying the place of the natives of the West Indies, whom the colo- 
egro nists were reducing to slavery, by negroes imported from 
Se: Africa, He thus helped forward the African slave-trade 
and the introduction of negro slavery into America, His reasons 
were a desire to spare the converts, and the fact that the Africans 
could toil in that climate without the same danger to health and 
life, But in his History of the Indies, which he wrote in later 
years, he deplores his mistake. He says that if he “had appre- 
hended the nature of the thing,” this advice he ‘ would not have 
given for all he had in the world. For he always held that they 
had been made slaves unjustly and tyrannically, since the same 
reason holds good of them as of the Indians.” During tho half- 
century that preceded the discovery of America, the slayve-trade had 
been carried forward on the coast of Africa by Spain and Portugal. 
In 1495 and 1498, Columbus sent home cargoes of slaves from the 
‘West Indies, It was Isubella who forbade this practice, and ordered 
all slaves unjustly captured to be sent back to Hispaniola. But 
her decree allowed Indians who were taken in a righteous war to 
ba enslaved, and thus opened a door for the seizing of as many as 
the local authorities, by an abuse of this privilege, might choose to 
capture, 
Th the first age of the Reformation, missionary zeal was mostly 
confined to the Roman Catholics. The Protestant churches were 
in the process of organizing themselves, and for a long 
Fwunants time they were ina battle for their existence. It may 
be added that there were some of the Reformers, among 
whom was Luther himself, who looked for the second coming of 
the Lord as soon to occur. The power of Antichrist had reached 
ita climax. Those nations which were to accept the message of 
salvation wore already gathered into the Church. And now, after 
the gospel had been preached in its purity, the end was to come. 
The conversion of the heathen thus oceupied no place in the 
thoughts of the great leader of the Reformation, In this respect 
he was far behind Erasmus, who eloquently, and in a truly evan- 
gelical spirit, urged the sending of missionaries to those who had 
never heard the gospel, and even to its most uncompromising 
enemies, the Mohammedans. The followers of Luther for more 
than a century entertained the same prejudice against missions. 
When Baron von Welz, in 1664, published an appeal to “all 
Right-belioving Christians of the Augsburg Confession regarding 





4 Special Society, tbeoagh whiah, with Divine 0 eee 
cal Religion could be extended,” Be pene oe 





minion of the Church in the heathen world. The Jesu~ 
its were the most zealous of all the orders in each department of 
this holy crusade. The most famous and the most successful of 
Xavier, the Jesuit missionaries was Francis Xavier, by whom 
1000-3. Christianity was carried to India and the far East, and 
who is revered among Roman Catholics as another Apostle 
Paul. He was a room-mate, and one of the earliest followers, of 
Ignatius. In the hospitals at Venice he fought down his instinct 
ive repugnance to contact with loathsome forms of disease, by 
forcing himself to needless and nauseating services in ministering 
to the sick and wounded. In obedience to the request of the King 
of Portugal that Ignatius would furnish him with missionaries for 
the Portuguese settlements in the East, Xavier, who was made by 
the pope apostolic nuncio for India, sailed from Lisbon, and, after 
touching at Mozambique, Melinda, and Socotra, landed at Goa on 
the 6th of May, 1542. On the voyage he devoted himself to tha 
care of the sailors who were ill. Wherever he preached, at the 
places at which he stopped, a marked effect was produced. Xay- 
ier was an ascetic who shrunk from no austerities, but rather de- 
lighted in opportunities of self-mortification. He would do pen- 
ance vicariously, scourging himself with the utmost severity, in 
order to impress one whom he sought to move to contrition. 
Resolute, and unshaken by opposition, he was naturally kind, and 
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his religious feelings did not Inck certain elevation, a8 may be 
seen from his hymn, beginning— 
“Jesna! Llove. 
Lippe Sx heaven ares 
At Goa he made the beginning of a great evangelizing work, 
which he effected in the nominally Christian settlements and among 
the natives in that region. He won a multitude of converts 
the Paravas, a people of low caste in the extreme south of the 
peninsula His labors were extended to Malacea, the Moluccas, and 
other islands of the Eastern archipelago. His method, as pursued 
Xavier's at Travancore, is thus described by himself: “As soon 
matuod. as T arrived in any heathen village where they had sent 
for me to give baptism, I gave orders for all—men, women, and 
children—to be collected in one place. Then, beginning with the 
first elements of the Christian faith, I taught them there is one 
God—I made them each make three times the sign of the cross ; 


of the creed and the ten commandments in the language of the 
country, When the people appeared to me sufficiently instructed 
to receive baptism, I ordered them all to ask God's pardon publicly 
for the sius of their past life, and to do this with a loud voice and 
in the presence of their neighbors still hostile to the Christian 
religion, in order to touch the hearts of the heathen and confirm 
the faith of the good. All the heathen are filled with admiration 
at the holiness of the law of God, and express the greatest shame 
at having lived go long in ignorance of the trae God. They wil 
lingly hear about the mysteries and rules of the Christian religion, 
and treat me, poor sinner as I am, with the greatest respect. Many, 
however, put away from them with hardness of heart the truth 
which they well know. When I have done my instruction, I ask, 
one by one, all those who desire baptism if they believe without 
hesitation in each of the articles of the faith. All immediately, 
holding their arms in the form of the cross, declare with one voice 
that they believe all entirely. ‘Then at last I baptize them in duo 
torm, and I give to oach hia name written 








baptism the new Christians go back to their houses and bring me 





their wives and families for baptism. When all are 
order all the temples of their falso gods to be destroyed all the 
idols to be broken in pieces. I can give you no idea of the joy ¥ 
feel in seeing this done, witnessing the destruction of the idols by 
the very people who but lately adored them. In all the towns and 
villages I leave the Christian doctrine in writing in the language of 
the country, and I preseribe at the same time the manner in which 
it is to be taught in the morning and evening schools When I 
have done all this in one place, I pass to another, and so on suc- 
cessively to the rest. In this way I go all round the country, 
bringing the natives into the fold of Jesus Christ, and the joy that 
T feel in this is far too great to be expressed in a letter, or even by 
word of mout 

In 1549, under great difficulties and dangers, he mado his way 
to Japan. He gained by conciliation the good-will of bonzes, the 
Xarierin  Buddhistic religious guides, a few of whom wera eon- 
eee. verted. Three powerful nobles adopted the Christian 
religion, Of the Japanese he wrote, “They generally sin through 
ignorance.” ‘The labors which are undergone for the conversion 
of a people so rational, so desirous to know the truth and be saved, 
result in very sweet fruit to the soul.” He took special delight in 
the zeal of the neophytes for the conversion of others, He was ocea- 
sionally allowed to preach, through an interpreter, to vast assem- 
blies, Xavier had long been desirous of making s missionary cam~- 
paign in China, but just as he was about to enter that country his 
life terminated. He died on the island of San Chan, December 2, 
1552. In his last letter, written about three weeks before (November 
18th), he expresses the confident hope that he will “ place his foot 
at last on Chinese ground.” Of the resistance which he conceives 
Satan to be making to this holy purpose he discourses in a vein 
that reminds one of utterances of Luther in reference to the war- 
fare waged by the evil one against the plans of God’s people: 
“The devil has an unspeakable dread of the Society of Jesus enter- 
ing China, and every effort in this direction seems to wound the 
very apple of his eye; it makes him rage with impotent fury and 
boil over with passion. . . . I perceive most clearly that the 
war-cry has sounded in the camp of hell, and the spirits of darkness, 
all in consternation, are arrayed against us as if to defend their last 
intrenchments.” Probably no missionary ever made a larger mum- 
ber of professed converts to the Christian faith. Concerning the 
numerous miracles, some of them of an astounding character 
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which were related of him, he—his biographers tell us, from mo- 





tives of modesty—is silent. He was beatified—declared to be 
already among the blessed—in 1619, and canonized in 1622. 
In India Robert Nobili, a Jesuit, in 1606 undertook to reach 


succeeded by this sort of conformity in winning proselytes 
higher ranks, but the result of his policy was vigorous opposi 
from other orders, and from the authorities of the Church, 


tion tc the heathen usages involved the Jesuits in China in the 
same troubles as those which befell their brethren in India. In 
Japan, Xavier’s converts, on account of his ignorance of the lan- 
guage, vere not numerous, But the Jesuit fathers who followed, 
reaped where he had sown. They won s multitude of adherents. 
Shinto, the native religion of Japan, offered no comfort in the midat 
of the anerchy and distress which had long prevailed in the coun- 
try. Budihism, with its showy and magnificent ritual, was little 
more than a lifeless tradition. Its gorgeous costumes and cere- 
monies, and its hierarchical organization, were rivalled, if not 
eclipsed, by the corresponding features of the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem that noy entered into competition with it, Circumstances for 
‘a considerable time favored the Jesuit proachers. So great was tho 
progress of their cause that before the end of the century the num- 
ber of Christiana in Japan is said to have been not less than six hun- 
dred thousand, But fatal disasters overtook the newly founded 
church. The sdvance of Ohristianity had been owing in no amall 
degree to the apport of » powerful general, Nobunaga, who had 
employed the Onristian converts in the contest which he was wag- 
ing with the Buddhistie chiefa By the aid of two commanders, 
Hidéyoshi and Iytyasi, he brought a great part of Japan under 
the authority of the Mikado, in whose name he 
econrmiae But, ata later day, Iyéyash became hostile to the Chris- 
mist tian, who were bold enough to offer armed resist 
ance to daimiou, i _defendera of Buddhism. 


La 


‘These began to use force against the cause which tho Jesuits had 
encouraged their predecessors to promote by the same sort of 


had bought for the purpose, to Macao and to the Philippine Islands. 
‘The Dutch and the English, who were Protestants, were inimical 
to the Spanish and Portuguese ; the Spaniards and Portuguese 
were ready to accuse one another ; the missionaries of rival orders, 
who had come into the country, quarrelled with the Jesuits. New 
edicts against the Christian religion were promulgated by the na- 
tive authorities. The chiefs who espoused the cause of the Jesuits 
were defeated. his resulted, in 1615, in an immense slaughter of 
native converts. In 1624 all foreigners, except: Dutch and Chinese, 
were banished from the country. Frightful persecutions ensued, 
in which the Japanese Christians evinced an unshaken fortitude. 
At length, in 1637, the Christians rose in revolt, but were defeated 
by the Shogun's troops, The result, it has been believed until re- 
cently, was the utter extirpation of the Christian religion in the 
country. But French missionaries who came to Nagasaki in 1860, 
found in that district not less than ten thousand Ohristians, the 
offspring of those who survived the sanguinary persecutions of the 
seventeenth century. The Christianity that was planted in Japan 
by the Jesuits and by other missionaries of the Church of Rome, 
left no perceptible mark on the moral and spiritual chacactar of the 
Japanese people. 
Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, like all Spanish cavaliers of 
that time, waa enthusiastic in the desire to make proselytes of the 
heathen whose land he invaded. The means of achiev- 
Souariain” ing this result were to be preaching, united with force, 
Mexico. ‘Two ecclesiastics accompanied his expedition, one of 
whom, Bartolomé de Olmedo, was a man of fervent charity, as 
well as zeal, and did what he could to restrain the ferocity of the con- 
querors. After the country was subdued, Cortez procured the send- 
ing out of twelve Franciscan friars, who reached Mexico in 1524 
He had urgently requested that they should be men of godly lives, 
whose example would reinforce their precepts, and in this wish he 
was not disappointed. They engaged in their work with ardor and 
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self-denial. In twenty years the Mexican tribes were persuaded or 
coerced into a conformity to the religion of their masters. “Tho 
Aztec worship was remarkable for ita burdensome ceremonial, and 
its votaries for the pomp and splendors of the Roman rit- 
ual. It was not difficult to pass from the fasts und festivals of tho 
one religion to the fasts and festivals of the other ; to transfer their 
homage from the fantastic idols of their own creation to the beau- 
tiful forms in sculpture and in painting which decorated the Chris- 
tian cathedraL” The Mexican converts understood little of tho 
doctrines of Christianity, and they might be little affected by its 
spirit ; but it was a great gain to substitute the “unsullied rites” 
of the Church of Rome for the “brutal abominations of the Aztecs,” 
‘The Franciscans also attempted to found missions in Paraguay, 
which had been in possession of the Spaniards after 1536. But 
‘The Jesuits their work was overshadowed by the labors of the 
io Perseuey Jesuits among the Indians who dwelt beyond the banks 
of the River Parani. There the members of this order, in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, were authorized by Philip 
IIL of Spain to build up a civil community, which was to be inde- 
t of the colonial governors, and from which all Spaniards 
might be excluded. Not only the spiritual but the temporal dosti- 
nies of each reduction, as a new settlement was called, were in the 
hands of the father who was its chief magistrate and who owed 
obedience to none but the superior of the missions. He directed 
the labors of the neophytes and distributed to them according 
to their necessities the products which their toil had gathered 
into the common storehouse, They possessed no private property. 
Theirs was 8 communistic state, under the rule of heaven-sent 
guides—a bondage during which their souls were prepared for 
eternal bliss, The hatred which brought about the ruin of the 
followers of Loyola in Europe, likewise put an end to this Jeauitical 

Utopia 

The first half of the sixteenth century had hardly passed be- 
fore the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Jesuits had begun 
to labor among the Indians who lived in the southern 
Granda end part of what is now the United States. Tho explorations 
of Cartier and Champlain along the St, Lawrence opened 
the way for a similar work there. Quebec in 1615, seven years 
after it was founded, and Montreal in 1641, the year of its settle- 
ment, became missionary centres. The region covered by tho 
Northeastern States and by Canada was then inhabited by two great 
families of Indians, the Algonquins and jis. Related to 
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near the lake which bears their name, ‘The attempt to convert 
these tribes was beset by peculiar difficulties They were 

in fierce wars of mutual extermination. The Hurons and the Iro- 
quois, rivals and bitter enemies, were far in advance of other Ind= 
ians in prowess and intelligence, and in material civilization. They 
ee ee ee ae 
to tho most elementary sella of ae 


of the Jesuits among them, and especially among the Hurons, were 
characterized by « noble self-denial and patience, by an undaunted 
perseverance in the face of innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
and by a calm submission to the appalling fate which Indian feroc- 
ity often brought upon them. In Cannda they took up the work 
which the capture of Quebec by the English in 1629 compelled 
the Franciscans to abandon. But notwithstanding their first suc~ 
censen, their efforts produced fow permanent results. ‘The prospor- 
ous mission which they began at Tadouse for the Algonquins who 
lived along the banks of the Saguenay was destroyed by pestilenee 
and by the arms of the Iroquois, The other Algonquin settlements 

farther up the St. Lawrence, likewise came to a disastrous end. 
The Huron ‘The most notable of all the Jesuit missions was that es- 
mieuon, tablished by Brébeuf in 1634 among the Hurona. Hera 
he and his brethren labored patiently, but accomplished little ex- 
cept among the children, who gathered at the chapel to learn the 
commandments and the prayers of the Church. Soon the terrible 
pestilence which everywhere attended the progress of the 

through the Indian country, came to humble the pride of the Hus 
rons and make them attentive to the measugo of the priests, But 
this humility was of short duration. Incited by the medicine-men, 
they accused the Jesuits of sorcery, and determined upon their 
death. The fearless attitude of the missionaries disarmed their 
enemiea Although the fathers were frequently repelled from the 
cabins of the sick, and were hooted in the streets, their lives were no 
longer in danger, Gradually they gained a few converts. In 1640 
the Huron Christians numbered one hundred. As the miseries 
which befell the tribe—war, famine, and pestilence—incrensed, they 
turned more readily to the Jesuits for guidance and instruction. 
But this nation, like the Algonquins, was doomed. Bands of Tro- 
quois in 1648 destroyed St. Joseph and slew Father Daniel, one of 
the firet associates of Brébouf in the Huron mission. The fallow- 
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ing year, many other towns were either burned by the same relent. 


to the most horrible tortures. Thus perished the Huron mission, 
In December, 1649, a like fate overtook that of the Tobacco nation. 
St. Jean was destroyed, and Father Garnier, a man of noble birth 
and sensitive nature, was tomahawked while endeavoring to drag 
himself to the side of a dying Indian that he might administer to 
him the last consolations of the Catholic faith. A few years later, 


in 
ed 
farther west, following the retreating footsteps of the Hurons, or 
seeking to carry the gospel to tribes living along the shores of 
Lake Michigan, Father Marquette, in 1673, accompanied Joliet 
in his voyage down the Mississippi. One of the results of this 


Winois Indians. Thus the Jesnits labored on. They were never 
fer bela th ering meee fs a re Soe eels 
the wilds of America. Everywhere they planted the cross and 
soosht te tasah the natives toe ratimest of tie Catbelie fle 
‘Their work was brought toan end by the suppression of their or- 
der in France in the following century. 


CHAPTER XII 
PROTESTANT SETTLEMENTS AND COMMUNITIES IN AMERICA. 


‘Tue Spaniards took possession of the Southern coast of America. 
The French settlements were in the North. The Middle Atlan- 
tic coast, with its moderate and healthful climate, was left for the 
Protestant nations, and especially for England, to colonize. The 

founders pe ibasrses Utne Poa tea of 
secure axel 
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Indepondonts They belonged to the separatists from the Anglican 
Church who had renounced the Establishment in England, and 
abjured altogether the theory of a national church. On tho other 
hand, the settlers of Massachusetts Bay and of Connecticut were 
Puritans who, in the mother country, had labored not to abolish, 
‘but to reform the national Church, according to their own ideas, 
which corresponded to those of Calvinists generally on the Conti- 
nent. Before their migration, much as they objected to certain 
features of the Anglican polity and ritual, they had never re- 
-nounced their connection with the Bpiscopal Church as estab- 
Kished by law. 

The Act of Uniformity passed in the first year of Elizabeth's 
reign, and the legalized supremacy of the queen in ecclesiastical 
iw ofthe 45 well as civil concerns, made all deviation from the 
Independexte modes of belief and worship which were ordained by 
law punishable by the civil authority ; and the Court bela phi 
mission was instituted to extirpate dissent and heresy. early, 
perhaps, 53 1567 there are traces of a small congregation or society 
in London which was made up of devout persons to whom not 
only prelacy was obnoxious, but also the whole system of estab- 
lished or national churches. Independents, as those who em- 
braced this tenet wore styled, attracted hostile attention in the dio- 
eese of Norwich. In 1583, two clergymen, Thacker and Copping, 
who had previously beon shut up in prison, were put to death on 
the charge of sedition ; their offence having been the implied 
denial of the queen's supremacy. Previously, another clergyman, 

Robert Browne, a kinsman of the queen's great coun- 
sellor, Burleigh, after being once at least in prison in 
Norwich, eseaped in 1582 to Middleburg in Holland, where he gath- 
ered a congregation of Independents like himself, and issued writ- 
ings in favor of “‘a reformation without tarrying.” Browne was a 
man of unstable character. On returning to England, in 1591, he 
sayed his life by submission to the laws, and accepted preferment 
in the Church. He became the rector of a parish, led an idle and 
profligate life, but was a beneficed clergyman when he died, which 
was in 1630. The name of “ Brownists” was long attached to the 
Independents by their enemies, from the prominence which for a 
time he had among them. Of a totally different spirit were the 
Barrowe ana Congregationalist martyrs, Henry Barrowe and John 
Greavoo’. Greenwood, who were executed in 1693, Both wero 
graduates of Cambridge. Barrowe belonged to a good family, 
studied law, and was ‘a flourishing courtier in his time ;" but, after 
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his conversion, surprised his friends by the sobriety of his conduct 
and his religious earnestness, In his examinations before Whitgift 
and other members of the High Commission Court, at Lambeth, he 
denied that the Church of England in its national form is the true 
Church of Christ. He denied that the queen could make any laws 
for the Church which were not first made by Christ. He asserted 
that each particular church should govern itself, and have an elder- 
ship of its own. He pronounced the composition of forms of prayer 
in the Church to be wrong, and went beyond the ordinary Puritans 
by repudiating every “ preseript stinted liturgy "as an st 
“to teach the Spirit of God and to takeaway his office.” Barrowe's 
treatment of the laymen before whom he was arraigned was civil; 
but for the prelates he manifested no respect. He evidently ro- 
garded them as Knox and Luther would have looked on priests or 
papal inquisitors. He told the archbishop to his face that he was 
“ void of all true learning and godliness." In his case, as was true 
of other early Independent champions, a burning zeal begot a vitup- 
erative style of speech, as well as whimsies in the sphere of opin- 
ion, which wore off in process of time and under the guidance of more 
mae judicious leaders, John Penry was a young Welshman, 
who also took his degree at Cambridge, and had 

in his own country and in Scotland, and occasionally to the Indo- 
pendent flock in London. Ho was hanged, in 1593, as a seditious 
disturber and « sympathizer with Barrowe and Greenwood. He 
had earnestly complained of non-preaching incumbents of livings 
as no true ministers. This was deemed one of his chiof offences. 
He was falsely charged with taking part in the publishing of the 
Marprelate tracts. Penry was in his thirty-fourth year when he 
perished on the scaffold. His truly Christian temper, and the cruel 
blow inflicted by his death upon a young wife anda group of children, 
Joon, -TeNdered his fate peculiarly tragic, Francis Johnson, 
made pastor of the Independent church, was cast into 
prison, and, after Greenwood’s death, was banished from the king- 
dom for life. He was a clergyman, educated at Cambridge, and when 
driven from England became pastor of a separatist congregation at 
Amsterdam, where the learned Henry Ainsworth was thetencher. At 
this time, it was estimated that there were about twenty thousand 
‘rhe terooby Independents scattered over England. At Scrooby, in 
narration. Nottinghamshire, the humble church grew up that was 
destined to furnish the first emigrants to New England. There 
in the manor-house which was occupied by William Brewster, by 
his invitation, meetings were held for worship of such as shared 
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‘been attached to Davison, one of the queen's secretarios 
affairs, and was then “master of the posts,” or postmaster, 
place where ho lived. Later he became a ruling elder in the so- 
ciety. Among the members was William Bradford, one of those 
who came to the meetings in the manor-house Son eae 
neighboring village. The teacher of this 
Tans Cae den oe 
been a fellow at Corpus Christi College. He, more than 
any other, is to be considered the founder of Independency as a de~ 
* veloped and organized system. Harassed by the prosecuting officers — 
of the law, the church at Scrooby determined at last to leave home 
and country in a body, and to make for themselves an abode in Hol 
Jand. After undergoing much peril and suffering—since their at- 
tempts to embark were baffled by the agents of the government— 
they succeeded, in 1608, in reaching Amsterdam. Dissensions 
among the Independents there, many of whom were more radical 
and less wise than Robinson, detormined him and his flock, in 1609, 
Avtayim, t2 Make another change. They removed to Leyden, where 
Brewster becamea printer and teacher, and where the con- 
gregation of English rastics engaged in occupations to which they 
had never been accustomed, but which yielded them a hard-earned 
livelihood. Robinson was a man of uncommon gifts of intellect as 
well as rare virtues of character, a learned theologian, and an ac- 
complished writer, So highly was he esteemed that he wns chosen 
by the university to contend in debate with Episcopius, the able 
champion of Arminianism. More and more his mind had become 
liberalized. Without changing his fundamental position, he aban- 
doned certain notions that he had previously held in common with 
his brethren—for example, that the church-edifices which had been 
used by Roman Catholics should be abandoned and demolished. 
Ho acknowledged the parish churches in England to be true 
churches, although sadly defective in discipline ; did not think it 
wrong occasionally to hear their rectors, and with his people did 
not ae to admit to communion with his church Dutch Chris- 
tinns of approved piety. He discerned and pointed ont the 
of coercion in matters of religion, and the duty and advantages of 
toleration. After about ten years, he and his congregation, whi 
was to keep up its character as a pilgrim church, concluded that H 
land was not the place where they should remain and bring up th 
children. They were an isolated community, with the prospect be 
fore them of dissolution rather than of growth. They 









go back to England without either forsaking their principles or be- 
ing struck down as rebels against the existing order of Church and 
State. It was resolved that a part of the church should \lepart for 
America and begin a settlement, where they were to bo joined by 
Robinson and the rest of their brethren as soon as difficulties in 
the way of their removal could be overcome. In accordance with 
an arrangement made with certain English merchants, who ex- 
pected to get the lion's share in the profits of the undertaking, the 
pilgrims at last, after multiplied dangers and delays, landed on the 
Setismeat at New England coast. on December 20, 1620. Before 

they framed a compact of civil government in 


coast and the regions wostward as far a the Pacific. ‘The lands, 
however, were purchased by the Pilgrims—as was true of the New 
England Puritans generally—of the Indians, for what, under the 
circumstances, was a fair equivalent. The first winter passed by 
the heroic and patient band of Christians who built their log-houses 
on the bleak coast was one of almost unexampled hardship. No 
man whose heart ia not of stone can read, without deep emotion, 
the simple record of one of their number, the historian Bradford. 
‘They comprised only one hundred and ten persons. Beforo tho 
spring came, they had buried under the snow one-half of the little 
company. At one time only six or seven were strong enough to 
nurse the sick and to attend to the burial of the dead. In this 
small number of untiring helpers of their brethren were Brewster, 
their ruling elder, who acted as teacher, and Miles Standish, their 
military leader. The Plymouth Colony grew slowly. It never be- 
came strong innumbers. But the “Old Colony,” as it came to bo 
called in after-times, made up for its comparative weakness from a 
material point of view, by the moral influence which flowed from 
its example of Christian courage and excellence, and through its 
greater charity in respect to religious differences. The Pilgrims 
ata nok Senge} the pectin eae ee cee a es are 
Robinson's about to sail from Delftshaven. Piston crossion a 
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thick Antichristian darkness, and that full perfection of | 
should break forth at once.” 

‘Soon after the beginning of the Plymouth settlement, 
in England began to give up the hope of relief from 
‘The Purttan for non-conformity and for efforts to reform the extab- 
eniertion. ished ecclesiastical system. Laud was coming into 
power aa the principal adviser of Charles I. in matters ecclosiasti- 
cal, and aa the vigilant and unsparing oppressor of diseonters from 
his system. Those circumstances led to the great Puritan emi- 
gration to Massachusetts. In 1628 “'The Company of Massachu- 
setts Bay" purchased from “the Council for New England” the 
lands between the Merrimac and the Charles Rivera The next 
year, the company obtained a charter from Charles L They sent 
out party of colonists under John Endicott, who settled at 
Salem, In 1630 the company tock the bold step of i 
themselves and their charter, and thus the government of the set- 
tlements to be established under it, to New England. Tn that 
year, nearly fifteen hundred Puritan emigrants, in thirteen vessels, 
‘reataaa. With John Winthrop, the governor, camo over, and sot- 
chasetis Col tled Charlestown, Boston, and other places in the neigh- 
Sg borhood. The Massachusetts settlera were disaatisfied 
members of the Church of England, their “dear mother church,” 
as they did not cease to call it. The ministers who accompanied 
thom, or joined their colony later, such as Higginson, Cotton, 
Hooker, wore ordained clergymen, ‘ead a number of them cler- 
gymen honored and well known in the Anglican Established 
Church. No sooner, however, did the Massachusetts setilers find 
themselves on the shores of New England, and free from restraint, 
than they proceeded to organize a church system in no essential par- 
ticulars at variance with that of their neighbors at Plymouth, and 
of Independents generally. Robinson had told the Pilgrims = 
“There will be no difference between the conformable ministers 
and you, when they come to the practice of the ordinances out of 
the kingdom” of England. The local church was to be composed 
of those only who gave credible evidence of regeneration. It elected 
its own officers—a teacher to inculcate doctrine, a pastor to exhort 
and to console, and a ruling lay elder. These together were the 
inner presbytery of the church, having a concurrent authority 
with the body of its members ; but all important acts required the 
votes of a major part of the communicants, who were united to- 
gether by a covenant. At the very outset, at Salem, the minis- 
ters, who were in orders in the Church of England, were first 
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elected Ly a church, formed on the basis ofa simple covenant, to be 
its ministers, one of them to serve as the “ pastor,” the other as the 
“ teacher." Ordination followed upon the election of ministers, since 
they were regarded, not as an order but simply as officers of the 
local church. Their functions were confined by its limits, and by 
the period in which they held their offices. They might not even 
officiate in any other church without its consent and invitation. 
Moreover, the liturgy and all written prayers were discarded. This 
is one of the most remarkable illustrations of the rapid movements 
that took place in that age of change. Cotton, the minister of 
Boston, in 1635 wrote to his former congregation in England 
that if he were with them he should no more dare to “ joyne in 
Book-prayers,” Some of the Puritan ministers in England wrote 
over to the ministers of New England, complaining of these alter- 
ations of opinion and practice, In Massachusetts Bay, and after- 
wards in the New Haven Colony, the right to vote and hold office 
‘rhe petite W28 given to church members exclusively. The founders 
—— of New England did not adopt the modern doctrine 
of universal suffrage. Rousseau had not written “ The Social Con, 
tract,” nor Locke his treatises on civil government, The Puritans 
were led to emigrate, preeminently, by religious motives. They 
wished to lodge political power in the hands of good men. 
Hence the restriction just mentioned was established in the civil 
polity of these two colonies, which thus became, in a sense, theo- 
eratic communities, The civil authorities, the governor and as- 
sistants, and the house of deputies when it was instituted, were 
composed of members of the churches. This constitution was not 
adopted on the ground of a theory that the exercise of the powers 
of government belongs of right to the Church exclusively. This 
theory Davenport disavowed. He distinguished between what 
might be best in “a commonwealth yet to be settled,” and one 
“ already settled.” Let it be observed that the peculiarity of the 
system did not lie in the requirement of membership in the church 
a8 a qualification for enjoying political privileges; for the same 
requirement existed in England. It lay, rather, in the limiting 
of the number of communicants in the church to such as were 
judged to be regenerate, In the polity of Connecticut, the first 
colony formed within the limits of the State at present bearing 
that name, the suffrage was not limited to church members, but 
the interests of religion in the accepted form were sedulously 
guarded in its constitution. At the outset, in the New Haven 
Colony, the laws of Moses, “ being neither typical, nor ceremonial, 
, 30 
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nor having any reference to Oanaan," were provisionally 
oe ae co MAL thay be teneckel ints ard One 
consequence was that the English laws of entail and 
were avoided. Another result was that the number of capital of- 
fences, which, at that time, in England was thirty-one, and, aceord- 
ing to Mackintosh, came to be, in 1819, two hundred and twenty- 
three, was at once reduced to twelve. In all the colonies, except 
Rhode Island, it was made the right and duty of the goverament 
to interfere for the remedy of gravo abuses in the conduct and 
management of churches, and for the repression of heresy and 
schism. ‘The Puritan founders were not, and never pretended to be, 
the advocates of universal toleration. They camo into the wilder. 
ness because they saw no prospect that England would conform its 
ecclesiastical system to their view of the true principles of Protest. 
antism and of the doctrine of the Scriptures, and they were bent on 
framing institutions corresponding to this view. At that time no 
political community existed in which religious liberty was recog- 
nized, nnd it was no part of the design of the Puritans to frame one, 
While the local church was held to be a distinct ecclesiastical 
body, a relation of fellowship in religious activities and functions 
‘Tre Congraga- between the several churches in a community was 
tionats7em. deomed obligatory, and was formulated by a synod rep- 
resenting the churches of the four confederate colonies, which met 
at Cambridge, and in 1648 made the “Cambridge platform.” 
‘The danger at that time was from attempts to establish Prosbyte- 
rianism in England and its dependencies. There was a faction in 
New England in sympathy with these attempts) The Cambridge 
synod substituted for the authoritative church assemblies which 
belong to the Presbyterian system, councils which are only em- 
powered to give advice and, in extreme cases, to recommend to 
the churches a renunciation of fellowship with any one of them 
that is chargeable with grave error or misconduct, and is incorri- 
gible by fraternal expostulation. The union between the Connocti- 
cut and the New Haven Colonies was consummated in 1665. In 
1708 a synod of the “elders and messengers” of the churches of 
the united community was held at Saybrook. There a form of 
Congregationalism, midway between the system of the Cambridge 
platform and Presbyterianism, was constituted, and was approyed 
by the government, under whose auspices the synod had been 
assembled, Oonsociations, or permanent councils, composed of 
ministers and delegates, were created within each of the districts 
into which the colony was divided. But as to the amouut of au- 
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thority possessed by these local bodies, there was a difference of 
opinion. Some held that their decisions were final, and others 
that they were only advisory. The consociational system was grad- 
ually weakened in process of time, and the tendency since the be- 
ginning of this century has been for the ecclesiastical system of 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut to assimilate itself to 
that set forth in the Cambridge platform. 

The assembling of the Long Parliament, in 1640, stopped the 
tide of emigration to the Puritan colonies. At that time, or ten 
Charsoter ut Years after the migration of Winthrop and his company, 
Mreminiwers more than twenty thousand Englishmen had planted 
themselves in New England, Among them were about eighty 
ministers, not less than one-half of whom were graduates of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford. Among them were divinos of conspicuous 
ability, like John Cotton and Thomas Hooker, who had achieved, 
or were capable of achieving, celebrity in their native country. 
‘When the Westminster Assembly was about to be convened, a 
number of the New England ministera were urgently solicited to 
return to England, and to take part in reconstituting the English 
Church. They preferred, however, to proseeute the work which 
they had so suspiciously commenced in America. 

Next to religion, education was valued by the Puritan settlers 
of New England. As early as 1636, in the midst of their struggles 
Raueation in. With penury, they established the college at Cambridge 
New Engen. to which was afterwards attached the name of Harvard. 
Grammar schools, aided by the public, were soon founded, and in 
1642 and 1643 common schools were begun in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, Efforts to evangelize the Indians were earnestly 
made, and with no inconsiderable degree of success. The man 

most venerated in connection with such efforts is John 

Bliot (1604-1690), who was a minister in Roxbury, but 
devoted his energies largely to the conversion and religious train- 
ing of thenativies. Settlements of “(praying Indians” were formed 
at Natick and in other places, Twenty-four of his converts became 
preachers to the native tribea He was not less noted for his 
kindness and profuse liberality than for his evangelical zeal. Tho 
principal monument of his labors is the translation of the Bible 
into the Indian language. 

‘The New England Puritans in their ecclesiastical customs made 
Puritaa vor & protest, in the most emphatic and practical forms, 

Se against sacerdotalism in the Church. Marriage, in the 
earlier days, was solemnized by the civil magistrate without the par 
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ticipation of a clergyman. ‘The dead were buried in unconsecrated 


human invention, having no sanction in the Bible, was discarded. 
‘The fasts and feasts of the Christian year which could not plead 
an express warrant of Scripture were abolished. Days of fasting 
or of thanksgiving were specially appointed, from time to time, by 
the magistrates. The custom was ostablished of by 
public proclamation an annual autumn fostival of thanksgiving, 
and a fast-day in the spring. Instrumental music was not allowed 
in the “ meeting-houses,” as the places of public worship were 
termed, nor anywhere in religious services. Even the reading of 
the Bible was not permitted in public worship, unless it were 
accompanied with exposition. The Lord's Day was strictly kept 
as a Sabbath, according to the Puritan view that its observance 
was enjoined in the decalogue, The Sabbath extended from the 
sunset of Saturday to the sunset of Sunday, according to the Jewish 
method of reckoning days. As among Culvinists generally, and 
the Puritans especially, the Old Testament was studied with an 
absorbing interest and reverence. There was not genorally a clear 
or consistent view of Revelation as « gradually developing system, 
the higher and final stage of which is the gospel. 
The early penal codes of New England have often been de- 
nounced as remarkably severe for that age. This is an erroneous: 
impression, a8 anyone may see who will look at the con- 
temporaneous English laws, which in the long list of 
capital offences included larceny above the value of twelve pence, 
and punished various minor transgressions with branding. The 
false impression respecting the exceptional harshness of the Pa~ 
ritan codes has been derived partly from the apocryphal “Blue 
Laws,” which were published in 1781, in a “ History of Connecti- 
cut,” an odd medley of fact and fiction, of which Samuel Potors, 
a mendacions refugee from that colony, was the author, These 
fictitious statutes, the invention of Peters, have been quoted as 
genuine by not a few respectable writers, even in recent times. It 
is only just to remark that the laws in New England did not ex- 
ceed in rigor the statutes in force in other American colonies. In 
Maryland, an assembly, composed of Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, in 1649 passed a law against blasphemy, a crime which 
included the denial of the doctrine of the trinity or the use of any 
reproachful words respecting it. For the second offence, the 
penalty was branding on the forehead, and, for the third offence 
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death and the confiscation of goods, In New York, under the 
government of the Dutch, cases are on record in which torture 
was used to elicit confessions. No other code in those days was 
#o severe as that adopted in 1610 and 1611 for Virginia, It was 
ordained that one guilty of blasphemy for the second time should 
“have a bodkin thrust through his tongue.” Laws requiring 
attendance on public worship existed at that time in old England 
as well as in New England. The penalties imposed on tranagres- 
sors of like enactments were more severe in Virginia than in the 
Puritan colonies, The following statements are from the pen of 
Jefferson, in his “ Notes on Virginia :" “The first settlers [of Vir- 
ginia] were emigrants from England of the English Church, just at 
a point of time when it was flushed with complete victory over the 
religions of all other persuasions. Possessed, as they became, of 
the powers of making, administering, and executing the laws, they 
showed equal intolerance in this country with their Presbyterian 
fie, Conaroantioastt) brethren who had emigrated to the north- 
ern government, . . . Several acts of the Virginia Assembly 
of 1659, 1662, a 1693, had made it penal in parents to refuse to 
have their children baptized ; had prohibited the unlawful assem- 
bling of Quakers ; had made it penal for any master of a vessel to 
bring « Quaker into the State; had ordered those already here, 
and such as should come thereafter, to be imprisoned until they 
should abjure the country—provided a milder penalty for the first 
and second return, but death for the third, If no capital executions 
took place here, as [there] did in New England, it was not owing 
to the moderation of the Church, or the spirit of the legislature, 
as may be inferred from the law itself ; but to historical cireum: 
stances, which have not been handed down to us.” The foregoing 
statements of Jefferson should be qualified hy the remark that the 
enforcement of uniformity in Virginia varied with the fluctuations 
of party in England, and that for long intervals the spirit of intol- 
erance was dormant. 

The alleged intolerance of the Massachusetts Colony has given 
rise to much sincere regret, and to no small amount of not very in- 
telligent declamation, It is true that danger to the State hasbeen 
the ordinary pretext for the exercise of coercion against religious 
dissent, But the distinction between a colony and a full-fledged 
sommonwealth ought to be remembered, Things may be proper 
and even requisite in an infant settlement, midway betwoen a fam- 
ily and a state, which are needless, as well as unjust, in a mature 
community. A spirit of exclusion may be at least a venial offence, 
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the other. Churches, in the view of almost all Protestants at 

time, were national, or territorial, The Massachusetts colonists 
felt at liberty to organize Church and State to suit their own views, 
At the very begining, in 1620, two persons, named Browne, pro- 





far in the distance would be a bishop, armed with the powers of 
the High Commission Court?” 


man of marked ability, and of a generous, disintoreuted spirit. His 
religions sincerity no ona who knew him ever had reason to doubt. 
It must be admitted, also, that he was restless, contentious, and 
precipitate in judgment and action. The fact of capital importance 
in considering the controveray which led to his expulsion from the 
colony, is that he was a separatist of the most radical school, hold- 
ing a position quite as extreme as that of Barrowe, and of Robinson 
in his earlier days. The first step he took was to refuse to officiate 
aga minister in Boston, because the church had not publicly re- 
nounced fellowship with the English Church, which he regarded 
as antichristian. He maintained that it was asin to hear the par- 
ish ministers in England preach, since it implied fellowship with a 
corrupt, prelatical church, and that the New England Christians 
were bound to repent for not wholly breaking off communion with 
it while they were in England. Next, he wrote a treatise di 

the right of the King of England to grant the patent on which the 
government of the colony rested, The patent, ho affirmed, ought 
to be sent back. Another opinion which he proclaimed was that 
the cross ought not to be allowed in the royal ensign ; and Endi- 
ecott, at Salem, where Williams had been chosen as teacher of the 
church, was persuaded to cut it out of the colors With the mo- 
tives of this act many felt a sympathy, who nevertheless looked on it 
as in the highest degree inexpedient and dangerous, Williams, 
moreover, denied the moral lawfulness of administering an oath 
to the non-freomen of the colony who did not profess to be ean: 
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verted. He added to this declaration the general doctrine that a 
government has no right to punish violations of the first table of the 
law—under which were included perjury and blasphemy as well as 
Sabbath-breaking—except where civil disturbances result from such 

i ‘The sincerity and eloquence of the young preacher won 
for him disciples, especially in Salem, where a majority of the 
church were ready to follow him. The leaders of the colony be- 
lieved that the entire social fabric which they had begun to erect 
was in danger of being overturned by internal dissension, and by 
the interference which the principles and measures urged by Will- 
iams would inevitably provoke at the hands of the authorities in 
England. They were suspicious of the colony, and needed only a 
plausible pretext for taking away the self-government which it had 
quietly assumed on the foundation of its charter as a trading cor- 
poration, Hence the colonists exercised the privilege, which in 
common with the other colonial communities they exercised on other 
occasions, of requiring him todepart. He was not even a freeman 
of the colony, not having taken the oath which admitted him to its 
franchise. In order to prevent them from sending him back to 
England, he fled, journeyed through the forests, and founded a 
settlement which, in token of gratitude, he named Providence. 
Groundsothy Lhe main grounds of his banishment, as he himself 
‘ulhment. states, wore his extreme views on the subject of separa- 
tion and his denunciation of the patent, The statements of his 
adversaries, which do not differ essentially from his own testimony, 
make it plain that the reasons for his expulsion were, first, his at~ 
tack on the patent, and secondly, his condemnation of the oath, as 
implying Christian fellowship with the unregenerate. The thrent- 
ening attitude of the English Government hnd suggested to the 
magistrates the need of demanding an assuranco of loyalty from all 
the inhabitants of the little community. The theory relative to the 
restricted function of the magistrate, or the doctrine of religious 
liberty, was a subordinate motive in the banishment of Williams, 
and it has no prominence in his own account of the matter. In a 
dangerous crisis in the situation of the colony, his presence was felt 
to involve great peril, in view, especially, of his “turbulent ” oppo- 
sition to the patent and to the oath. Williams would be styled, in 
modern parlance, a doctrinaire in politics, His doctrine of tho 
rights of conscience would not of itself have produced his expulsion ; 
yet to the assertion of this doctrine as it ripened in his mind to 
4 definite form, and to the realization of it in a new political com- 
tunity, where not toleration but full religious liberty was incor- 
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porated in the fundamental law, he owes his distinction in history, 
Hater As SADATNETE SUNT eT ORT the magnanimity 

and benevolence of his heart and the restless activity 
and controversial habit of his intellect. At Providence, in 1639, a 


was not a strange step, for Roger Williams had been anticipated 
in his favorite tenet of “soul-liberty" by the Baptists, who were 
pioneers in the assertion of the doctrine of religious freedom. But 
le soon withdrew fromthe Baptista. He stood aloof, in the closing 
years of his life, from all church fellowship. He discarded the 
rite of baptism altogether, and waited for a revived spiritual apos- 
tolate, Like his friend Vane, and others of like temperament, he 
became one of the Seekers” who looked for a new heaven and a 
new earth. He had separated from the Massachusetts churches 
for recognizing in any way the parish churches of England ; ho 
hind separated from his own church at Salem for not 
communion with the other Massachusetts churches ; and at last he 
sundered fellowship with the Baptist church of his own formation 
and from all other organized Christian bodies. Yet through all 
these differences he carried an unruffled sweetness of temper, 
wrote and discussed in a truly Christian spirit, and by his genius, 
his services even to the colonies who cast him out, whom he be- 
friended at the risk of his life, and by what he did for the cause of 
freedom, he is entitled to the noble place which he holds in Ameri- 
can history. 

In the ferment of the times, when England was on the verge of 
an ecclesiastical and political revolution, it was natural that persons 
‘on Hun. deeply interested in new ideas in religion should set sail 
Los for the Puritan colony. A far more serious disturbance 
than was produced by the crusade of Roger Williams against the 
royal ensign and the patent, resulted from the arrival in Boston, in 
1634, of Mrs, Ann Hutchinson. She was a woman of superior 
talents, who had been an admiring parishioner of Cotton in Eng- 
land. After establishing herself in Boston, she held, twice in the 
week, meetings of women in her own house for the discussion of 
the sermons which they heard in the church. Soon the whole 
community was alive with excitement on account of her noyel opin- 
ions and her free comments on the teaching of the clergy. She 
had indicated what her views were to fellow-passengers on the roy~ 

age from England, and now brought them out more 
She held that the Hloly Spirit is personally united with the soul of 
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every true Christian in such a way that his holiness is identified 
with the holiness of the Spirit, and that justification is not proved 
by sanctification, but rather is the acceptance of the believer as- 
sured by a more immediate testimony or inward revelation. She 
accused the ministers, with the exception of Cotton and her 
brother-in-law, Wheelwright, of preaching a “covenant of works” 
instead of the “covenant of grace,” or, in a word, of being legal- 
ists, Her doctrine was denounced as Antinomian, but it was not 
charged that immoral consequences had been drawn from it by 
herself or her followers, In accord with the mystical and subjec- 
tive driftof her theology, she embraced the opinion that the resur- 
rection is not of the body, but is the rising of the soul to anew 
spiritual life, through its union to Christ, and that it takes place, 
therefore, at conversion Vane, the young governor, and some 
other persons of influence, were in sympathy with her, and Cotton 
himself, the teacher of the Boston church, at first made no oppo- 
sition to her tenets. So high did the excitement run that Wheel- 
wright preached a vehement sermon on her side, which was judged 
by the other party and by the magistrates to be seditious in its 
character, and even to threaten violence. But her adversaries were 
much too strong for her supporters, who were mostly confined to 
Boston, and she was banished. Previously, at her examination by 
the ministers in the church, in which John Davenport, soon to 
be the founder of New Haven, took part, she partially retracted 
her expressions in regard to the resurrection ; but the charge of 
mendacity, bused, it is reasonable to believe, on nothing more than 
 pardonable confusion of memory on her part, was added to the 
accusations of heresy, and she was excommunicated. The clergy 
saw in her notions a revival of the loose ideas ascribed to the 
Familists. Butit is plain that, besides the sincere belief of her 
clerical judges that her opinions would lead to immorality, and tho 
offence given by her alleged contempt shown to the magistrates, her 
disesteem of the ministers, whom she was accused of denouncing 
as “nobodies,” had much to do with her condemnation. She went 
at first to Rhode Island, where it is stated that she affirmed the 
unlawfulness of a civil magistracy. From there she went into the 
territory of the Dutch, where, in 1643, she, with her whole family, 
was murdered by the Indians, In Massachusetts the victory of 
the conservatives was complete. Vane was superseded by Win- 
throp as governor, and returned to England The anarchy which 
they feared from attacks upon the clergy and their teaching by the 
clever woman who had secured the support of a majority of the 
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Boston church, was escaped. It deserves to be recorded that in 
the heat of the conflict some of her allies had actually threatened 

an appeal to the king against the local authorities, which would 
have been a blow at the independence, if not the existence, of the 
infant commonwoalth. 

‘The trouble with the Quakers is a third chapter in the history of 
the conflict of the Massachusetts colony with dissenters coming from 
De abroad. The grotesque behavior and the fanatical ex- 

‘isusche- travagances of many of the early disciples of Fox had 
ny «crested soca iis Patisns on fotpreediats aera 
forth in the law against them passed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1657, wherein they are described as the “cursed 
sect of heretics lately risen up in the world, which are 
called Quakers, who take upon them to be immediately sent of 
God, and infalliby assisted by the Spirit to speak and write blas- 
phemous opinions, despising government and the order of God in 
church and commonwealth, speaking evil of dignities, reproaching 
and reviling magistrates and ministers, secking to turn the peoplo 
from the faith, and gain proselytes to their perniciona waya.” Bo- 
fore the coming of the Quakers, the notoriety which they had 
gained by their disorderly proceedings elsewhere filled the col- 
onists with alarm. The commissioners of the four colonies recom~ 
mended the general courts to enact the laws which Massachusetts — 
the colony always most exposed to the incursions of sectaries, and 
most in peril from the precarious character of its government 
under the charter—proceeded to frame. The dread of what might 
follow from the coming of ‘‘Ranters and Quakers,” whose doings 
were regarded as of a piece with those of the wild, anarchical 
Mansterites of Germany, caused a day of public humiliation and 
prayer to be held. The statute making it a capital offence for ban= 
ished Quakers to return to the colony was, however, much opposed, 
and passed the house of deputies by only one majority, No doubt 
it was thought that the law would inspire such terror as would 
prevent anyone from exposing himself to its penalty. The law was 
unjust and unwise, although it is unquestionably the legal right 
of a civil community to exclude any class of obnoxious immigrants 
coming into its territory. A law of the same tenor, making ita 
capital offence for a Quaker to come back for the third time, was 
passed, in 1660, in the Episcopalian colony of Virginia, There the 
penalty of entertaining a Quaker in a man’s house, to preach or to 
teach, was five hundred pounds of tobaceo, In New Amsterdam 
[New York], at about the same time, Quakers wore imprisoned, 
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whipped, and banished. But in Massachusetts they insisted on re- 
turning the second and the third time ; and, it is lamentable to re- 
Into, several of them were hanged. It was soon perceived that mens- 
ures so extreme were as ineffectual as they were cruel, and they 
were abandoned. “At first,” says Palfrey, “after the discontinu- 
ance of capital punishment, the anties of the Quakers became more 
absurd than before. Far and near, they disturbed the congrega- 
tions at their worship.” One young woman walked through the 
town of Salem, naked, “as » sign,” and another entered, stark 
naked, the meeting-house at Newbury, “as a sign to them "—that 
is, to the church at that place. Such developmonts of half-insano 
enthusiasm were confined, it is needless to say, to the earliest 
stage in the history of the Society of Friends, which has rendered 
invaluable services to the cause of religion and morality, 

The first settlers of Virginia were Episcopalians, with no taint 
of disaffection towards the Established Church of England. Among 
‘TheChurch them were several ministers of godly lives. One of the 
‘Visine. first emigrants, and the first to hold public worship at 
Jamestown, was Robert Hunt, described as a “‘religious and cour- 
ageous divine.” The company which came over with him was 
made up of men without families, and had in it forty-eight gentle- 
men to four carpenters, Its character was such that the clergyman 
had a hard task to perform. But, at the outset, he read prayers 
and preached under a roof of canvas, After a time a small build- 
ing was erected for common worship. We read that after the ar- 
rival of Lord Delaware, in 1610, “the little church was kept neatly 
trimmed with the wild flowers of the country." Another clergy- 
man who was honorably distinguished in the early annals of the 
Virginia Colony was Alexander Whitaker, by whom Pocahontas 
was baptized. The colonists were warned by the patentees to 
avoid the “novelties” of Puritanism. In 1619 delegates from 
the eleven plantations met in an assembly. The Church of Eng- 
land was confirmed as the established church of the colony. All 
persons were required by law to attend church in the morning and 
afternoon. There was a plan for the erection of a college at Hen- 
rico, and of a school for the education of Indian youth. Much in- 
terest was felt in the project in England, and liberal contributions 
were made. But the character of the colony was weakened by 
sending over large numbers of outcasts and felona In March, 
1622, there was a great Indian massacre. These things reduced 
the number of the inhabitants from four thousand to twenty-five 
hundred. The plans for the educational institutions were given up, 
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In 1624 there were but four resident bates, in the colony, veal 
‘one of whom was bred at a university, Tho administration of 

Jaws against dissent was milder than tho laws themselves, ars) 
tans found their way into the country. Atthe beginning of the civil 
war in England, there were members of the council who favored 
nonconformity. There were invitations sent by some to Puritan 
ministers in Boston to come into the colony. But the governor, 
Sir William Berkeley, was hostile to nonconformist. In 1643 
conformity “ to the order and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land" was required of all ministers, The governor and council 
were to take care that “all nonconformists upon notica to them 
shall be compelled to depart out of the colony with all convenience.” 
Some of the pastora of the Independents were fined, others were 
imprisoned. Nearly all were driven away. Reference has already 
been made to the treatment of Quakers by the Virginia govern~ 
ment, Baptists were stigmatized as “schismatical persons, filled 
with the new-fangled conceits of their heretical inventions.” All 
who refused to carry their children to a “lawful minister” to have 
them baptized were to “be amerced two thousand younds of to- 
bacco,” 

In New England there was a division of the people into towns, 
each with a distinct political organization. The congregation of 
ne cng the town, or of the parish when the town was 80 
aes that there was more than one place of worship, acted 

concurrently with the church in the choice and dis- 
missal of ministers. It was the congregation, or “ society,” which 
held the property, and paid the assessments for the support of 
religious services. It stood somewhat in the relation of patron to 
the church or the body of communicants. In Virginia, the planters 
lived by themselves on their large estates The “vestry” exer~ 
cised the function, which belonged in New England to the congre~ 
gation and the church. 

‘The two colonial settloments of Rhode Island were united under 
the charter obtained by Roger Williams in 1643. Rhode Island was 

a place of refuge for all disaffected or banished inhahi- 
Rhete land. to nta of the neighboring colonies. The disorders that 
existed there were not greater than might have been expected, in 
view of this circumstance, and of the unrestricted freedom of its 
polity. The inhospitable reception afforded to the Baptists in Mas- 
sachusetts contributed to the growth of the community founded by 
Williams, where they became numerous. For alike reagon, the 
Bociety of Friends grew in numbers there. 
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The Middle Atlantic coast, between Virginia and Connecticut, 
was occupied by other settlements. The Dutch brought with 
them to New Netherland the doctrine and polity of the 
Reformed Church as it existed in their native country. 
‘They manifested that concern for the cause of religion and of edu- 
cation which was characteristic of the countrymen of William the 
Silent. Their Calvinism was as strict us was the creed of their New 
England brethren ; but they were somewhat less austere in their 
views of the Christian life, and from the situation of their colony 
they were less exposed to perils which were adapted to provoke an 
exelusive or intolerant policy. Refugees from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, like Mra Hutchinson, were permitted to reside 
within their bounds, Yeta different spirit sometimes prevailed. 
‘When Stuyvesant was lord director, Lutherans were prohibited by 
law from holding worship according to their own forms. In 1656 
it was ordained that all parishes should be forbidden to hold con- 
yenticles not in harmony with the established religion as set forth 
by the Synod of Dort, Fines were imposed on every preacher 
who broke this law, and on everyone who should attend a meet- 
ing thus prohibited. But the directors of the company at Am- 
sterdam rebuked tho “over-preciseness” of Stuyvesant, and hin- 
dered the pursuance of this narrow course. Among other reasons, 
it was perceived that such intolerance would stand in the way 
of immigration. Against the Quakers there was an outbreak of 
hostility. As in Massachusetts, a day of fasting and prayer was 
observed on account of the evils which it was feared that their 
coming would bring upon the colony. After tho conquest of New 
Amsterdam by the English, the Episcopal Church was established 
by law. It was ordained in 1693 that all the inhabitants should 
be taxed for the support of the ministry and for the building of 
churches. It was found impracticable, however, to carry out 
strictly or uniformly this requirement In 1674 it was ordained 
that “all persons, of what religion soever,” should be treated alike. 
Jews were not allowed to serve as soldiers, but in other respects 
they stood on a level with the rest of the colonists. The relations 
between the Dutch ministers and the English Episcopal ministers 
were often of a friendly and fraternal character. 

The first Lord Baltimore, the founder of Maryland, was one of 
the secretaries of state under James L, and supported his despotic 
tana, Measures of government. He joined the Roman Onth- 
Xaviest- lic Church, but was not inclined to an intolerant treat- 
ment of Protestants, The second Lord Baltimore, under whose di- 
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ligion of the Church of England should be protected. Both from. 
inclination and from policy, full religious liberty was established 
by the founders. ‘Tho Paritan clemant in the colony gradually be- 

came strong, and allied itself with Claiborne, a Virginian who had 


naturally rather with the king than with the Parliament, and under 
the Commonwealth the Parliamentary Commissioners, in 1652, de- 
posed his officers, and placed the government of the province in 
the hands of a Puritan council, The Catholics were even disfran- 
chised. ‘These troubles ended in a civil war in 1656,in which the 
Catholics were worsted ; but five years later the old liberties were 
restored. At the Revolution of 1688, the failure of Baltimore to 
give in his adhesion to William and Mary brought on a revolt and 
revolution in the colony, in which he was deprived of his 

‘The Episcopal Church was now established, and civil dinabilitios 
were imposed on the Roman Catholics. 

In 1681, William Penn, in consideration of a debt due from the 
government of England to his father, an admiral in the British 
Navy, received from Charles IL a grant of the territory 
called Pennaylvania, which he was to possess, under the 
king, as proprietor and ruler. The next year Philadelphia was 
founded, Penn's primary motive in seeking for such aplace of set- 
tlement was to provide an asylum for persecuted Christians of his 
own faith. He allowed the Dutch and Swedes on the west of the 
Delaware to retain their lands, The Swedes had settled thero in 
1638, and surrendered to the Dutch in 1655. The Swedish sottle- 
ments had been formed in pursuance of a purpose of Gustavus 
Adolphus to plant a colony, which was carried out under the aus- 
pices of Oxenstiern. After the Dutch conquest, they were subjoct 
to Holland until the surrender of New Netherland to the 
in 1664, Penn established freedom and equality of rights in all 
matters of religion. By his fair treatment of the Indians he laid 
the foundation of sting peace. Hoe thus was enabled to attract 
emigrants, in large numbers, from various religious bodies bosidea 
that of which he was the honored leader, 

The founders of Maryland deserve credit for their tolerant tem- 
per. In that period, however, for an English colony of Roman 
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Catholics to exclude or persecute Protestants would have been im- 
possible. Penn was a sincere advocate of religious liberty ; but 
‘his colonizing enterprise was two generations later than the sottle- 
ments in New England and Virginia. It is Rhode Island that is 
especially distinguished for the early and full incorporation of relig- 
ious freedom in the framework of civil polity. But, at some time 
after the English Revolution of 1689, a law in Rhode Island was 
passed forbidding Roman Catholies to vote. 

We return to New England to notice the witchcraft delusion, a 
painful chapter of history, which belongs later than the close of this 
cho win. Period, but earlier than the end of the century. At that 
gutedau time there was a universal belief in the reality of witch- 

craft, which everywhere in Christendom was punished as 
crime. Magic, as the word imports—which is derived from the 
name given to the Persian priesthood—is of Oriental birth. It 
properly signifies the use of the aid of supernatural beings, or of 
occult, powerful forces in nature, for the purpose of foretelling the 
fature, or of bringing good or evil on living beings, men or ani- 
mals, Magic and necromaney wero forbidden in the Hebrew lawa, 
as being identified with the idolatrous beliefs and practices of the 
heathen. In the unrest and infidelity which were prevalent in the 
Roman Empire when Christianity appeared, there was an open door 
for credulity and superstition to enter. The East and the West 
were brought together, and numerous professional magicians and 
dealers in the preternatural were roving in all partsof the Roman 
world, with whom, as we see from the Book of Acts, the first 
ers of the gospel frequently came in contact. By Christians the 
heathen gods were considered to be evil demons, The increase of 
the popular faith in disbolienl agency of all sorts, in the middle 
ages, is one of the characteristic features of that period. Yet, from 
the sixth to the twelfth century, there was comparatively little per- 
secution based on alleged compacts with Satan. This circumstance 
has been explained by the persuasion then current that Satan could 
be instantly driven away or disarmed by talismans, or the repeti- 
tion of a few holy words. But after the twelfth century, and tothe 
end of the century that followed the Reformation, death was in- 
flicted in numberless instances on the alleged confederates of the 
evil one. Itis supposed that prior to the witchcraft epidemic in 
Massachusetts, thirty thousand persons had been put to death in 
England on this charge, seventy-five thousand in France, and a 
hundred thousand in Germany, 

Before 1692 twelve persons had been executed in New Eng- 
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land on this charge of witchcraft. In the summer of 1692, 
the trials took place at Salem (now Danvers Centre), nineteen 
sons suffered the same fato, It is not true that the ministers 
tho primo instigators of these proceedings, which were ' 
by a special court constituted for the purpose. Increase Mather 
and his son, Cotton Mather, wore prominent ministers who believed 


in the reality of witchcraft and wrote on the subject ; butthey were 
not active in promoting thetriala On the contrary, pres! os 
to say that their influence was rather sedative than stim 
in this brief period of superstitious excitement. Increase 
discovery that the accusers, rather than the accused, might be the 
real victims of the arts of Satan did much to put an end to the pros- 
ecutions, There had been a strong feeling aguinst them, and there 
ensued a reaction which led almost all the prominent actors in the 
tragic drama to repent most sincerely of tho way in which they had 
been misled. The whole community shared in this feeling of shame 
and contrition. 
Yet the persecution of the witches in Massachusetts was not 
in the least at variance with tho convictions, or revolting to the 
: oe bumanity, of the best men of the time in other countries. 
ete The same opinion was still cherished that lay at the ba- 
sis of the bull of Pope Innocent VILL, in 1484, in which 

he complained that even then there were “ some Sadducees in the 
Church, who threw obstacles as far as they dared” in the way of 
the punishment of witches and wizards, and which inspired Bishop 
Jewel's sermon before Queen Elizabeth on the dangerous: 
of such offences. In 1681, only eleven years before the Salora 
tragedy, Henry More, the geninl Oxford Platonist, published, with 
an accompanying letter, Glanvil’'s “Sadduceeism Conquered.” 
Moro praises the wisdom of Providence in providing a practical con- 
futation of “Hobbians and Spinozians and the rest of that rabble” 
who disbelieve in angels and spirits, by giving “ever and anon such 
fresh examples of apparitions and witcherafts as may rub up and 
awaken their benumbed and lethargic minds into a suspicion at 
least that there are other intelligent beings besides these that are 
clad in heavy earth or clay.” So strongly moved is this usunlly 
mild writer at the course taken by the wanton and arrogant disbe- 
Jievers in witchcraft, that he styles them contemptuously, “The 
small philosophic Sir Foplings of this prosont ago,” who “are as 
much afraid of these stories [of wizards and witches] as an ape ia 
of a whip.” 

More remarkable still is the tone of the author whom the pref- 
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ace just quoted introduces. Glanvil was one of the earliest mem- 
bers elected to the Royal Society. He was.a warm champion of 
the experimental philosophy, His “Skepsis Scientifica” is a vigor- 
ous attack upon the Aristotelian system and upon its founder, and 
a zenlous plea for the Baconian method. In philosophy he is 
wunted among the advanced men of that day. But he trembled 
br religion if the belief in witchos and apparitions were allowed 
to be assailed with impunity. “Those,” he saya, “that dare not 
bluntly say there is no God, content themselves (for a fair step 
and introduction) to deny there are spirits or witches.” They 
comprise ‘most of the looser gentry, and the small pretenders to 
philosophy and wit :" “atheism is begun in Sadducism.” In sup- 
port of the proposition that there have been unlawful confederacies 
with evil spirits, “by virtue of which the hellish accomplices per- 
form things aboye their natural powers,” Glanvil appeals to all 
histories, which abound in the exploits of the instruments of dark- 
ness; to thousands of eye- and ear-witnesses, some of them discern- 
ing and grave, and baying no interest to contrive a lie; to atand- 
ing public records; to the laws of many nations; to tho verdicts 
of wise and honored judges; to the fact that thousands in England 
had suffered death for their “ vile compacta with apostate spirits.” 
To reject this belief, supported by all this varied evidence, is “to 
make laws built upon chimeras,” to hold that wise men are jugglers, 
that the gravest judges are murderers, and the “‘sagest persons, 
fools or designing impostors” After the theoretical discussion 
upon the nature of spirits, which involves the metaphysics of 
the matter, follow the proofs from Scripture, extending from the 
record of the magicians of Egypt down to the account of the 
demoniacs of the New Testament. An elaborate examination of 
the narrative of the Witch of Endor takes into view the different 
solutions which ignore diabolic agency in that transaction. ‘Those 
fare denounced as untenable and rationalistic evasions of clear 
statements of Scripture. The concluding portion of the volume 
presents a copious “collection of Relations ”"—facts going to 
verify, beyond all reasonable dispute, the reality of witchcraft. 
Glanvil's work displays the views which had long been current. 
Richard Baxter published narratives of witchcraft which he had 
received from Cotton Mather, and pronounced that man “an ob- 
durate Sadducee” who was not convinced by these irresistible 
proofs. In his later work, on ‘The Certainty of the World of 
Spirits,” he reiterated the same judgment, which is expressed in 
other places in his writings The friend of Baxter, Sir Matthew 
a 


rele conceding to enemies of the Bible the pen 
“They well know,” he says, “whether Christians: 

know it or not, that the giving up of witchcraft is in effect gi 
up the Bible.” Nor, even at go late a time, do such professions of 
Tab eva Sov We eles WataSIPOLY Blackstone published his 
“Commentaries on tho Laws of England” in 1765-69, or at just 





about the date when Wesley wrote the passage quoted above. In 
this work Blackstone asserts that “to deny the possibility, nay, 
actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to con- 
tradict the revealed Word of God in various passages both of the 
Old and New Testament.” 7 
In New England, in the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century, there were special reasons why such a delusion might 
naturally arise, It is perfectly in keeping with the Puritan opinion 
of that day for Cotton Mather to say: “The devils have doubtless 
felt a more than ordinary vexation from the arrival of those Chris- 
tians, with their sacred exercises of Christianity, in this wilder- 
vess; but the sovereignty of heaven has permitted them still to 
remain in the wilderness, for our vexation as well as their own.” 
The scape-goat was sent to Azazel in the desert. Regions of this 
kind were favorite haunts of devils. The arrival of the Puritan 
emigrants was an invasion of them in their own abodes. This is 
certain, that the idea of the New England settlers that Satan had 
a special hostility to their enterprise was sanctioned by English 
Puritan divines of the highest repute, The gloomy experience of 
Indian wars, and of the terror engendered by them, and even the 
physical aspect of the country, with its deep solitudes and vast, 
unbroken forests, might easily affect the imagination of the colo- 
nists, in whom these ideas relative to Satan were deeply planted. 
‘The belief in witchcraft gradually passed away. The advance 
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of inductive science accounted by natural causes for occurrences 
once considered preternatural, and excluded diabolic agency from 
the field of material phenomena. Witches and wizards, with their 
compacts with the devil, signed in blood, the midnight convoca- 
tions, the careering through the air on broomsticks, the tortures 
inflicted by apparitions, the incubi and succubi, have been banished 
to the realm of fable. In behalf of the reality of witchcraft, a vast 
array of authorities can be adduced from the records of the past. 
‘What the actual proofs were on which the prevailing opinion rested 
is another question. As regards a certain class of the phenomena 
—strange experiences which cannot be explained by the supposi- 
tion of fraud—much light is thrown by recent studies respecting 
hysteria, hystero-epilepsy, and hypnotism. Hallucination enables 
us to solve much that was once unaccountable. As regards the 
prodigies of a more grotesque character and miraculous aspect, the 
recorded evidence for them, when it is sifted, is not found by care- 
ful students to be of much strength. Lecky in the interesting 
chapter on this subject, in his “‘ History of Rationalism in Europe,” 
does not take account of the distinction in the weight of evidence 
for the two classes of phenomena, relatively considered, 
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OHANGES AND CONFLIOTS CONSEQUENT ON A NEW ERA IN 
OULTURE AND SOIENOCE: SOCIAL REFORM: A NEW 
STAGE OF MISSIONARY OONQUEST. 
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EOOLESIASTIOAL EVENTS IN THE LAST HALF OF THE SEVEN: 
‘THENTH CENTURY. 


Arrzr the downfall of the English monarchy and the execution 

of Charles L, the Independents, of whom Cromwell was the chief, 
attained to supreme power in the State. He was more 

Ballston i= favorable to religious liberty than most of his contem- 
der the Com poraries, including even the members of his own sect. 
“Is it ingenuous,” he said, “to ask for liberty and not 

to give it?” Under the Commonwealth, however, Roman Cath- 
olics were deprived of the privilege of voting or holding office, 
The use of the Prayer Book was forbidden. But whatever was 
done by the Protector against the Episcopal clergy, as Bishop 
Kennet said, was more on account of their being Royalists than bo- 
cause they were Churchmen. Presbyterianiam was prevented from 
being fully established. A commission of “Triers” was constitut- 
ed for the examination and approval of candidates for the minis- 
try. There were Presbyterians and Baptists on this board, although 
@ majority were Independents. Even Episcopalians were admit- 
ted to membership, notwithstanding the ordinance against the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Another commission was framed 
for the ejection of ministers whose lives were scandalous. Under 
Cromwell, religion was sustained and fostered by the State; the 
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ministry were supported by tithes; but only to this extentoan there 
be said to have been an established Church, The Protector de- 
dared that he would not suffer one Christian to trample on tho 
heels of another, or to revile him. He withstood the efforts of 
Presbyterians to exercise rule, and rebuked Independents when 
they manifested a like temper. He wrote to Mazarin, the prime min- 
ister of France, that he had shown, and desired to show, all the 
indulgence to Catholics that the impediments in the way of such 
action would allow, Sir Henry Vane wasa Republican, and refused 
to sequiesce in the dictatorship of Cromwell. He was in advance 
of the times in his advocacy of religious liberty, and in 1656 ho 
published his “Healing Question,” in which he set forth his ideas 
on this subject. The magistrate, he says, “is to be a minister of 
terror and revenge to those who do evil in matters of outward prac- 
tice, converse, and dealings in the things of this life between man 
and man,” but beyond this he has no right to go. Such views 
found little sympathy in any party. Episcopalians, prohibited 
from using their own book of devotion in public services, some- 
times broke the law and used it in secret, sometimes held their 
services without using the formularies, and in some cases wrote 
prayers on the basis of those which they were forbidden to repeat, 
While this persecution is condemned, it must not bo forgotten how 
closely religious differences were mingled with political aims. To 
be a “prelatist” was to be a foe to the government and to be anx- 
ious to overthrow it. The energy of the Protector gave to England 
s commanding influence abroad. “She was the head of the Prot- 
estant interest. All the reformed churches scattered over Roman 
Catholic kingdoms acknowledged Cromwell as their guardian,” 
‘The Huguenots of Languedoc, says Macaulay, were rescued from 
oppression “by the mere terror of that great name, The pope 
himself was forced to preach humanity and moderation to popish 
princes ; for a voice which seldom threatened in vain had declared 
that unless favor were shown to the people of God, the English 
guns should be heard in the Castle of St. Angelo.” 
The English people, after Cromwell's death, were weary of tho 
tontrol of the army and yearned for the restoration of the mon- 
. archy. Ths Presbyterians had never been satisfied with 
Hagina ane the Protector’s government. The common people 
sorchaciett- missed their familiar festivals and sports, and disliked 
generally the strictness of the Puritan rule. In the bringing back 
of Charles IL, the Presbyterians bore a prominent part. But too 
much reliance was placed on fair words, and no formal guarantees 


would have retained in the Established Church a great 
the best ministers in England, and have saved it from disasters and 
perils in store for it, The il 


‘ma ctor The Act of Uniformity, passed in ee 
a ministers to receive Episcopal ordination and make 


the Long Parliament against the Episcopal clergy, a fifth of their 
income had been given them as a provision for their inatant necea- 
sities. In their case, moreover, a civil war was impending, in 
which they stood against the Parliament. The ministers enst out 
by the Act of Uniformity were loyal supporters of the 

without whose cordial aid Charles IL would probably have re- 
mained an exile, The vengeance of the triumphant faction was 
eagor in the pursuit of political offenders. Among them was Vane, 
whose life the king had promised to spare. Crowds of people on 
the house-tops and in the windows greeted him on his way to the 
seaffold. ‘‘The Lord go with you, the great God of heaven and 
earth appear in you and for you,” was the shout that he heard. He 
responded by lifting his hat and bowing. His bearing to the end 
was noble and even cheerful, His last words were an expression 
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of thanks to God that ho bad been counted worthy to suffer. 
Episcopacy was forced on Scotland. After Cromwell's 

forced on _-Vietory at Dunbar, Scotland had been virtually depend- 
ent upon England. The Scotch rejoiced in the acces- 

sion of Charles, which, as they expected, would set them free, But 
the two ambassadors, Lauderdale and Sharp, whom they sent to 
London to secure the re-establishment of Presbyterianism, be- 
trayed their cause. Sharp went home as Archbishop of St. An- 
drews. Landerdale, by rescinding all statutes passed in the Par- 
liament of 1640, and subsequently, restored the Episcopal system. 
Argyle, who had been most efficient in the restoration of Charles, 
but who was feared as well as hated for his previous 

a course, was brought to the block on the charge of 
treason. A series of cruel measures completed the subjugation of 
Scotland. All public officers were required to abjure the Cove- 
nant. Episcopal ordination was imposed on all who had livings. 
The consequence of this measure was that three hundred and fifty 
ministers were driven from their places, A “Mile Act” forbade 
any recusant minister to reside within twenty miles of his pariah 
or within three miles of a royal borough. A High Commission 
Court was established for the purpose of crushing all insubordina- 
tion, in act or speech, against these church arrangements, Charles 
himself had no religious principles. His preferences were on the 
side of the Roman Catholic Church, to which, on his death-bed, he 
conformed. He wanted to govern with absolute authority, like 
Louis XIV. He would have been willing to grant indulgence, or 
dispense with laws in part, if by this favor to the nonconformists 
he could gain as much for the Roman Catholics. But the House 
of Commons would not lend its aid for the relief of either of the 
‘the Gosren Parties obnoxious to it In 1664, the Conventicle Act 
usle Act” was passed, which prohibited any religious mecting at- 
tended by more than five persons, except according to the practice 
of the Episcopal Church. Noneonformists in large numbers were 
lodged in the jails. The brave and generous conduct of this class 
during the great plague in London, in 1665, had no affect on the 
implacable faction that had the power in its hands The Five Mile 
Act forbade any clergyman who had not subscribed to the Act of 
Uniformity to teach in schools or to come within five miles of any 
corporate town or Parliament borough. He must, moreover, swear 
to be loyal to the doctrine of passive obedience to the sovercign, 
and promise not to try to alter the government of Church and 
State. Clarendon became unpopular, The sale of Dunkirk to the 








indignation. NY 

over the English made this feeling a hundred-fold more intense. 
Tho Covenanters in Scotland rose in arms, and their spirit was not 
subdued by defeat, The debauchery of the court was regarded by — 
all good men with profound disspprobation and disgust. In con-— 
nection with hatred of Puritan austerities, the floodgates of prof- 
Se Tr aise ot nay ehgitnsa a aa 

tory. The diaries of Evelyn, » high-toned Royslist, and of Pepys, 
competent witness, show to what a depth of degradation the 
morals of the king and his court had fallen, Vast sums of public 
money were diverted from the objecta specified by Parliament in 
the appropriation of them. Clarendon, who had gratified neither 
Parliament nor the advocates of absolutism, was, in 1667, dis- 
missed from office, impeached, and banished. The next year, sub- 
servience to France was exchanged for an alliance with Holland 
and Sweden. But this was a temporary, reluctant concession of 
Peay Charles, In 1670 ho formed a secret treaty with Louis 
win tam’ XIV., by which it was agreed that st the fitting time 
=, Charles should avow himself a Roman Catholic, and, 
with the help of Louis, establish the Catholic religion and abeo~ 
lute government in England. In return, Charles was to help Louis 
in his designs on the Netherlands. In 1672, war wns declared 
against Holland. Charles, before it commenced, had songht to 
conciliate dissenters by an illegal declaration of indulgence. Among 
the prisoners who were set freo by this declaration was the most 
celebrated of English authors in the field of practical religion, the 
tinker of Elstow and the author of “ Pilgrim's Progress,” John 
Bunyan. His imprisonment, with a relaxation of confinement at 
intervals, had continued for twelve years. To secure the means of 
living for his blind child and the other members of his iny 
ished family, he learned to make long-tagged thread laces, and in 
Bedford jail had patiently labored at this employment, He wrote : 
“Thave had sweet sights of the forgiveness of my sina in this 
place, and of my being with Jesus in another world. . . . 
Ihave seen that here which Iam persuaded I shall never while in 
this world be able to express.” His immortal work was written 
during a later imprisonment, which began threo years after his 
release. Parliament obliged Charles to recall the Declaration of 
Indulgence, after victories gained by the Dutch, and passed the 
Test Act, requiring of all officials to partake of the sacrament in 
the Church of England, and to declare their disbelief in the doc- 
trine of transubstautiation. The king’s brother James, Duke of 
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York, who was a Roman Catholic, gave up his office of high ad- 
miral. Charles continued to be the vassal of France, except as he 
was thwarted and overruled by Parliament, The in 
Scotland led to the murder of Archbishop Sharp, one of the prin- 
cipal authors of them. In 1679, the Covenanters were defeated by 


of Monmouth was not inclined. 
James IL, who began to reign in 1685, had the same purpose 
to goeen soteedng tan sien spit He ester ad 
cherished. He was more desirous to bring England 
‘Slr Fan back to allegiance to the Church of Rome, of which he 
was an open adherent. He was, however, not disposed to be the 
servant of France and her sovereign, unless the pressure of cir- 
cumstances should drive him, under a choice of evils, to this humili- 
ating position. The trial and conviction of Richard Baxter, and 
the scurrilous abuse heaped on him by Jeffreys, who sat on the 
bench, showed what treatment even the most religious and loyal of 
dissenters might expect. “Even men,” writes Baxter, “that had 
been taken for sober and religious, when they had # mind for pre- 
ferment and to be taken notice of at court, and by the prelates, 
did fall on presching or writing against me.” One after anothor 
of his clerical brethren died in Newgate. In recording this fact, 
he calmly says: ‘The prison, where so many are, suffocateth the 
spirits of aged ministers ; but blessed be God that gave them so 
long time to preach before, at cheaper rates.” In Scotland a 
Parliament of Episcopalians, elected by Episcopalians alone, made 
the act of preaching at a conventicle under a roof, or being present 
at a conventicle in the open air, a capital offence. The cruelties 
practised on the Covenanters by Claverhouse and others, and the 
heroism of the sufferers, form a thrilling tale, One of the martyrs, 
Margaret Wilson, who was drowned at Solway Firth, when asked, 
as the waters closed about her, if she would abjure the Covenant, 
replied : “Never. Iam Christ's; let me go.” Gradually, James, by 
his zeal in behalf of his own religion, alienated his Episcopalian 
supporters in England. There was not only a brutal persecution 
of dissenters, but also an attempt, by legal machinery, to introduce 
Roman Catholics into English benefices, In 1686 the king re- 
established the Court of High Commission, and placed at its head 
the iniquitous Jeffreys. In Ireland he did his best to supersede in 
places of trust and influence English Protestants by Irish Catholics 
In 1687 the king sought to win the support of Protestant now 


i is got into 
print. Their arraignment on the charge of publishing a seditious 
Libel called out goncral and enthusiastic expressions of sympathy for 
them. These wero redoubled at the news of their acquittal An 
invitation went over to William, Prince of Orange, who was the 
‘me never. busband of Mary, oe ae ee 
tion of 108% into England and to deliver the nation from 
A combination of parties, which was effected on account of the! 
jain purpose to overthrow liberty in the State and to 
Leth produced the Revolution of 1688, James fled, the throne 
was declared vacant, and William and Mary acceded to power. 
‘The Act of Toleration exempted from the penalties of laws against 
conyenticles such as should take the oath of allegiance and sub- 
scribe to tho doctrinal portion of the Thirty-nine Article An 
indulgence was given to Quakers without thia condition. Moeoting- 
houses, if registered, were protected by law. This toleration waa 
not extended to papists or to those who denied the Trinity. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century a new element sud- 
denly made its appearance in the religious life of England. Inthe 
Hats midst of political contests and the debates of learned 
and argumentative divines, there occurred an outbreak 
of what was called, in the language of the time, “ enthusiasm,” The 
name continued to be given to whatever was, or was deemed to be, 
an extravagant claim to supernatural, divine influence, st 
if it involved an intuition of divine things, or an exalted state of 
the emotions. Under the head of “ enthusinam ” was included, not 
only zeal passing the ordinary or approved limit, but also whatever 
is now termed mysticism. The first manifestation of this type of 
religion was the rise of Quakerism. 
‘The founder of the Quakers was George Fox. His father was 
a weaver at Drayton. By him the son was religiously trained, Ho 
Lite and obar- W83 apprenticed to a shoemaker, who had, however, a 
sceruticeof yariety of employments, and Fox spent much of his time 
: in tending sheep for his master, In 1643 his mind was 
suddenly struck with the vanity of worldly pursuits and 
and with the feeling that, literally as well as in spirit, he must “for 
sake all, both young and old.” He accordingly left his relatives, 
and for several years wandered from placo to place, for the most 
part avoiding society. In 1646 he began to have new revelations 
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in his soul of the light and grace of the gospel, and in the follow- 
ing year he began his career as an itinerant preacher. In 1649, in 
achurch at Nottingham, he felt moved to interrupt the preacher 
in the midst of the sermon, and to proclaim the need of an illu- 
mination from above for the understanding of the Bible and the 
ascertainment of divine truth. He was lodged in jail for this of- 
fence, and this brief detention wus the beginning of a series of 


preachers whom he had associated with him as itinerant helpers 


attire and of speech that characterize the Quakers. This name was 
given them by their enemies. As to the precise origin of the ap- 
pellation there are different accounts, 

Fox was reinforced by two able men, One of them was the 
second founder of the Society of Friends, as they preferred to be 
aera of called, William Penn. Penn was the son of a British 

admiral His family, after the fall of Cromwell, sup- 
ported the Stuarts, and earned their favor. The charges against 
Penn which Macaulay made have been disproved. His career was 
an eventfol one. He played an important and a useful part on 
both sides of the ocean. In 1667 he became a minister of the 
Quaker denomination, and from that time exerted the influence 
which wealth and high social station afforded him, in behalf of his’ 
persecuted brethren and in the dissemination of their tenets. By 
his agency in founding Pennsylvania, he added much tothe strength 
and growth of the body of which he was so powerful a leader. He 
repeatedly suffered imprisonment for his opinions and for his con- 
sistency in carrying them into practice. He published pamphlets 
and treatises, of which “No Cross, no Crown,” is the most valued. 
‘The most eminent writer among the Quakers was Robert Barclay. 
He was educated partly in Paris. His “Apology for the True Chris. 
tian Divinity" is a work of more than common theological ability. 
It is an instructive exposition of the Quaker opinions. 

The prime feature of the Quaker system is the doctrine of the 
inner light. It is the doctrine that the Holy Spirit not only opens 
‘tenets ot the to the mind the spiritual contents of the Scriptures, and 
‘Quakes, creates a living conviction of their inspiration and of the 
reality of the gospel—so much, Protestants generally held—but 
also imparts truth supplementary to biblical teaching. This ad- 
ditional truth cannot contradict the Bible. Hence the Bible is the 





essentially 

is adopted on the subject of original sin. Justification is gratuitous 
and is by faith, but is incomplete and void of benefit without the 
inward reception of Christ and a mystical union with him Every 
soul has its time of visitation, when the Spirit comes to it with en- 
ame Lec and, if not resisted, brings to it holiness and 

The Quakers followed the letter of the Sermon on the 
Mount War is pronounced to be in all cases unrighteous. It is 
considered wrong to take an oath. Simplicity in speech, as well as 
dress and manners, is inculcated. 

Many converts were made by the Quaker preachers, The un- 
seomly proceedings of some, especially in interrupting public wor- 
‘Tratmentot Ship and in denouncing the clergy, provoked against 
‘we Qoxxer. them measures of coercion. The convulsions and other 
physical manifestations which often followed upon the preaching 
of the Quakers excited opposition. But none of the 
into which many of the early Quakers fell, much loss their rofusal 
to pay tithes and to comply with other ecclesiastical demands, far- 


ial cella. At ono time, four thousand Quakers are said to have 
been in prison in England. Many of the early preachers died in 
prison. Women as well as men were attacked by savage mobs. 
‘Their mooting-houses were pulled down, sometimes by the order 
of the church authorities. Very heavy fines were extorted from 
them. In 1656, Quakers came to Massachusetts from the Bar- 
badoes. Several of them, including one woman, under circum- 
stances already stated, were hanged. In Virginia, and other col- 
onion also, as we have seen, very severe Inws were framod ngai 
them, In England it was not until the Declaration of Indulgence 
in 1687, by James IL, that the long persecution of them came to 
an end, After that date, they simply shared in the disabilities 
which affected in common all dissenters, In process of time,their 
Christian temper and their active labors of philanthropy disarmed 
the prejudice which had been so bitter against them, 

The Quakers were organized in “meetings,” which were sub- 
ordinate to one another, and had provisions for careful discipline, 
In their assemblies for worship the men and women sat apart, 
Tho congregation waited in silence for individuals to be ““moved 
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by the Spirit” to speak. For profitable utterance it was held that 
direct inspiration was needful. 


After the death of Henry IV,, the Huguenots in France were 
not infrequently subject to persecution. Their churches were 
kept in a state of agitation and alarm. In 1621, there 

oftheHu- Waa a rising of Huguenots, which was put down; but 
femow Montauban and Rochelle were still left in their posses- 
sion. It was natural that a spirit of hostility to the crown should 
increase among them, although it was just at the time when such 
a feeling was more than ever perilous, since the monarchy was 
entering on the work of subjugating feudaliam. This work was 
carried forward successfully by the famous minister of state, Car- 
dinal Richelieu. By him the Huguenots, as a distinct political 
organization, were suppressed. In 1628, Rochelle, the last of their 
fortified towns, fell into his hands, The emigration of Protestants 
now set in—the process by which France forced beyond its borders 
the most valuable portion of its population. Under Louis XIV., 
Mazarin took up the policy of Richeliou. After Mazarin’s death, 
the king, who had not been insensible to what ho owed to the sup- 
port of the Huguenots in the War of the Fronde, turned against 
them. This was owing to a torment of conscience, which his 
ignoble and superstitious mind sought to allay by the persecution 
of heretics. Madame de Maintenon, whom he had secretly mar- 
ried, urged him to this course, although she had once been a Hu- 
guenot herself. The king, moreover, in his arrogance, was irri- 
tated that insidious efforts to entice his Protestant subjects into a 
yoluntary surrender of their chartered privileges had proved abor- 
tive. His father-confossor, La Chaise, and his war-minister, Lou- 
yois, spurred him on to the adoption of cruel measures of repros- 
sion. In 1679, an extensive system of prosolytizing was organized. 
All professed converts to the Roman faith who fell back were 
visited with severe penalties. Harsh punishment was threatened 
to every Roman Catholic who should go over to the Protestant 
Church. Marriages between the adherents of the two confessions 
were forbidden. The Huguenots were by degrees excluded from 
all offices and dignities. All these were among the many afflictions 
which they had to endure. At length the atrocious scheme of the 
dragonnade, or the billeting of soldiers in Huguenot families, wus 
resorted to, It is impossible to enumerate here the various forms 
of unbearable brutality which were inflicted on an innocent and re- 
ligious people by the fanaticism of the rulers of France, who were 


Jower class or from the nobles. The middle class, 
great number of skilled generally remained 
ates stondfast, In 1685,the Edict of Nantes, the great charter 
ofXantes. of Huguenot rights, was revoked. Emigration went on 
in spite of hindrances placed in its way. Not far from quarter 
of # million of refugees escaped from France to enrich England, 
‘Holland, and other countries with the fruits of their industries 
Among them was Schomberg, one of the best generals of the time, 
“The French,” said Voltaire, “were as widely dispersed as the 
Jews,” France was impoverished, not only by this best but 
by the discouragement and the prostration of energy of their har- 
assed brethren who remained behind. 

Louis XIV. had been determined to extend his absolute author- 
ity over the Church as well ag over the State. This purpose brought 
Contot ot 1 controversy between him and the papacy. His real 
Tale XIV. aim was to exercise such power in ecclesiastical matters 
Papacy. in France as Henry VII. had taken to himeelf in Eng- 
land, but not to effect a complete rupture with Rome. The ocea- 
sion of the dispute was the attempt of Lonis to exact the vassal’s 
oath from ecclesiastics in parts of France where it had not before 
been rendered, and to manage vacant sees in those districts, as 
wellas to appropriate their revenues, This claim of the king was 
resisted by Innocent X. Under the pontificate of Innocent XL, the 
Assembly of the French Clergy supported the king’s pre- 
tensions, and enacted the four Articles of Gallican free- 
dom in affairs ecclesiastical. These donied the pope's authority 
over kings, or in aught but spiritual maiters, and asserted that the 
pope is bound by canon law, and by the laws and usages of the 
French Church, and that the pope's decisions in doctrine aro not 
irreformable, unless they have the concurrence of the whole Church, 
Under Innocent XIL there wasan accommodation. Louis retained 
the prerogative which had given rise to the quarrel, but yieldedup 
the four obnoxious propositions. In the memorable contest with 
the papacy and in behalf of Gallican liberty, the champion of Louis 
Zz was Bossuet, Bishop of Means, one of the ablestand most 

eloquent theologians and most powerful prelates of the 
time, He was born at Dijon in 1627. In his boyhood he was a 
brilliant scholar, and versed in the classicalauthora The 
of Isaiah kindled in his mind an ardent interest in the study of the 


a 
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Scriptures. As a student at Paris, and as a priest, he extended the 
range of his studies, He made himself familiar with the Fathers, 
especially with Augustine. While tutor of the Dauphin, he wrote 
his “Discourse on Universal History.” In the pulpit his oratorica) 
powers elicited universal applause. Bossuet was a most accom- 
plished polemic. His knowledge was completely at his command, so 
that he did not shrink from oral disputation with the most learned 
adversaries His “ Exposition of the Catholic Faith” presents tha 
doctrines of Rome in « liberal and plausible form. His book on 
the “Variations of Protestantism " is an ingenious attempt to show 
that Protestantism is nothing but an open door toa chaos of elash- 
ing opinions, and that there is no escape from a hopeless jangle 
of conflicting views, except in submission to the authority of the 
Church, His quotations from the reformers are not infroquently 
garbled. Reference has been made to the countenance which Bos- 
suet gave to the unrighteous and savage measures of Louis for the 
conversion and extermination of the Huguenots, Another stain 
was left on the reputation of Bossuet by the part which he took 
against Fénelon and the Mystics. 

‘This development of mysticism in France haa somo connection 
with an earlier movement in the Roman Catholio Church, with 
Ayaiclm: Which the name of Molinos is identified. Molinos was 
Molinos —_porn in 1640, of a noble family, in Aragon. In Rome 
he became highly esteemed as a spiritual director whose counsels 
were very much in request. In 1675 he published “The Spiritual 
Guide,” in which are unfolded his ideas relative to a devout life 
and the true source of inward peace. This haven is to be sought 
in the retirement of the soul and in contemplation, in the renuncia- 
tion of all desires for self, and in a complete self-surrender into the 
hands of God. Abstinence, maceration of the body, penances, could 
only be of use at the beginning of the course of self-discipline that 
loads up to tho state of inward repose. The influence of the book 
of Molinos was immense. ‘‘ Quietiam,” as the type of devotion was 
called which it recommended, won a great number of votaries in 
Spain and Italy. But the suspicions of the Jesuits were aroused. 
‘The inquisitors examined the book, arrested the author, and con- 
demned his doctrines. In 1687 he was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, and remained in prison until his death. It was aa- 
serted that he abjured his doctrines, or the doctrines imputed to 

“him; but this remains to be proved. Among the accusations 
were charges affecting the purity of his conduct. These are not 
credible. They may have grown out af a perverse construction of 





Ideas not unlike those of Molinos were cherished by 

Guyon, a French Indy of noble descent. She was born in 

and died in 1717, A decided religious and ascetic turn 
Bevon'ted inclined her in childhood to take the veil. ‘But she was 
Mises. married agninst her will, and thus prevented from earry= 
ing out her cherished desire, On the death of her husband, how- 
ever, she devoted herself to Christian activities, mingled with de 
‘yout contemplation, first at Gex, near Geneva, then at Thonon, and 
afterwards at Paris. Like Molinos, she taught that our aim should 
be perfection. This is to be attained by tho absolute 
of the human will in the divine, a rest of the soul in God. Bos- 
suet and other prelates examined her writings, and pronounced 
them heretical. On the contrary, Fénelon, who had become her 
friend, refused to join in this judgmont against the mystical teach- 
ing. He wasinsympathy withit, and in bis “Maxima of the Saints” 
inouleated its characteristic ideas. Fdnelon was born in 1651 
and died in 1715. When this controversy arose he denervadly en- 
joyed a high reputation. He had done a great work in Poitou in 
reclaiming Protestants by the use of persuasion and by kindly 
ways, He was an eloquont, spiritual preacher. He had been the 
tutor of the king’s grandsons, in which capacity he wrote his 
“Telemachus.” In 1695 he was made Archbishop of 
He and Bossuet had been friends. The difference respecting 
teachings of Madame Guyon and the value of the mystical system 
set them at variance. Fénelon appealed to Rome. Bossuet sent 
there an answer to his plea) Tho Sorbonne condemned the 
ositions of Fénelon. Then the pope, in 1699, declared that tho 
doctrines of his book were erroneous. He at once publicly re- 
tracted them. In refinement, gentleness, and in all the graces 
of Christian character, he excels his great antagonist, whose robust 
intelligence and polemical skill equipped him for victory ina doc- 
trinal encounter. 

Another important transaction in the reign of Louis XIV. was 
the conflict with the Janseniste, the school of Augustinian theologi- 
ans, of whom Pascal was the most renowned. The victory which 
the Jesuits gained in this contest was achieved through the aid 
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rendered by the king. The circumstances of thia conflict vith the 
Port Royalists will be related hereafter. 

Efforts and projects looking towards union between Protestants 
and Catholics deserve notice. Earnest but abortive endeavors of 
scenes this nature are associated, in tho sixteenth contury, with 

union. the name of George Cassander (1515-1666), a moderate 

Roman Catholic, who was encouraged by the Emperor 

Ferdinand L, and, in the seventeenth, with the name of 

George Calixtus, a Lutheran of the school of Melanch- 
thon. Grotius became a warm advocate of ecclesiastical reunion, 
and published several writings in which he tried to soften the an- 
tipathy of Protestants to the Church of Rome and to prepare the 
way for a universal council at which all parties might be represent. 
ed. In the latter part of the seventeenth century, Spinola, a Span- 
ish ecclesiastic, resident at Vienna, labored, in connection with a 
Lutheran theologian, Molanus, to devise a plan of union between 
Catholics and Protestants. Out of this effort there grew an inter- 
esting correspondence between Leibnitz and Bossuet on the same 
theme. Leibnitz was in favor of a general council, according to 
the idea of Grotius. He insisted on the need of reducing the es- 
sentials of the faith to such a degree as to leave room under the 
same roof for the divergences of the antagonistic parties, The ee 
on which these two representatives of the opposing parties could 
not come together was the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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CHAPTER IL 


EOCOLESIASTICAL EVENTS ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRIOR TO THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 


‘Tax eighteenth century was signalized by a breaking away from 
the traditions of the past in every department of thought and in- 
ot qiry. It is commonly designated by the Germans as 
thesightenth the period of “illuminism "—Aufkdrung. Men were 
eats: elated by the persuasion that the clouds of ignorance 
and prejudice which had before darkened the human mind were 
now dispersed. They could gaze up to a cloudless sky. Com- 
mon-sense, it was claimed, was at last to have a chance to exercise 
ite prerogative. The prevalent rationalizing fat brought on 
with traditional 


everywhere a conflict with established opinions 


usages and institutions. The tone of literature ? 
control in matters of culture was abjured. The freedom 


root in France, and from there 
France the outcome wan a materialistic atheiam. In the higher 
differentism and a mocking disbelief were 
coupled with profligacy. Among the clergy a frigid or lukewarm 
temper prevailed. The writers who figured as the heralds of new 
idens in lettera and philosophy were personally intimate with soy. 
ereigns, such as Frederic Tl. of Prussia, Charles IIL of Spain, and 
Catharine IL of Russia, They had the ear of statesmen who stood 
at the helm in public affnirs, like Pombal in Portugal, Choiseul in 
France, and Aranda in Spain. Paris was the centre whence fash- 
ions in opinion as well as in social customs were diffused through 
Europe. Tho sprond of the French language, which was overy~ 
where speech of courts and of polite society, and took the place 
of Latin as a vehicle of literary and diplomatic intercourse, is a aym~ 
bol of the extension of French influence, not only in reference to 
matters of etiquotte, furniture, gardening, and building, but also 
in the field of practical morals and religious speculation. The 
causes of the state of things thus indicated are not far 

to seek. The prolonged theological conflicts of the pre- 

ceding period had been succeeded by a lassitude of spirit 

as regards religion, anda renction against whatever savored of 
dogmatism in belief. Men were tired of the warfare of creeds. Tho 
civil wars of the seventeenth century had chilled the spirit of pioty, 
The conflicts of the eighteenth century wero dynastic struggles, 
‘caused mainly by the ambition of Louis XIV., and by the efforts 
of Frederick the Great to build up the power of Prussia. Gener- 
ally speaking, they called into exercise no exalted patriotic passion, 
no deep-rooted moral sentiment. The grand discoveries of New- 
ton, following upon the philosophical teaching of Lord Bacon a 
century earlier, had ushered in a new era of investigation in phys- 
ical science. Many inguisitive minds were turning from the rea 
sonings of the schools to the fresh and alluring domain of experi- 
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mental study. Notwithstanding the obvious defects and faults of 
the eighteenth century, there is much to be sot down to its credit. 
If it was the age of Bolingbroke and Voltaire, it was also the age of 
Addison and Johnson. The delusions and persecutions connected 
with the belief in witchcraft came to an end. A beneficent work 
of reform in criminal jurisprudence began. Above all, there were 
great religious movements, especially Moravianism in Germany and 
Methodism in England, the influence of which was profound and 
durable. 

‘An event highly important in itself, and at the same time well 
adapted to illustrate the altered character of the age, waa the 
vowntai oe Gownfall, and the temporary extinction in all Catholic 
the Juul. countries, of the Society of Jesus. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century this fumous body comprised not far from twenty 
thousand members, They were busily at work in all parts of the 
world. They had possessed themselves of a great amount of prop- 
erty. The education of youth in many lands was to a large extent 
in their hands Several universities—for example, Vienna and 
Prague—were completely subject to their control The father- 
confessors of kings and princes, they exerted a poworful influence in 
the civil administration of European states. In the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XIV., they had been dominant in France. But, 
owing to various causes, the spirit of opposition to them at wie 
rose to a great height. The teaching of the Spaniard, Mariana, 
one of their writers, that regicide is lawful, was believed to have 
led to the murder of Henry IV. of France. The assassination 
of his predecessor, Henry TEL, as well as of William of Orange, 
was traced by many to the poisonous doctrine of Jesuit teachers. 
The lax theology of Jesuit doctors, who were of the Semi-Pelagian 
school, stirred up an antagonism among the more orthodox Do- 
minicans, who clung tenaciously to the system of Aquinas. Especi- 
ally the loose moral maxims which becamo current among tho 
Jesuits, brought upon them deserved odium. The doctrine of 
“moral probableism,” which made, in doubtful questions of duty, 
the opinion of « single doctor of authority a warrant for an action 
which he had pronounced innocent, was specially obnoxious. This 
theory had not been originated by the Jesuits: it was of earlier 
date, They made so great use of it, however, that it was con- 
sidered a distinctive part of their system. Some of their leaders 
did not hesitate to avow that they had made the means of salva- 
tion easier, and had opened a more facile way to absolution for such 
aa resorted to the confessional when they sat in judgment. The 


_l 


Considered as the champions of “ obscurantism, » choy are epoeee 
to the determined hostility of all the advocates of free-thinking. — 

‘The Jesuits at the outset, and for a long period, had been obe- 
dient to the pontifls and devoted to building up their authority. 
But it became manifest, as time went on, that the na intershta OU let 
order and the mandates of its general had the highest place in 
their esteem. In the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 







authorities of the Church related to the conduct of 
conduct o¢ 810n8 In what were called the “ Malabar pet 
Sauk te rites, the Jesuits went so far in the way of 
their converts in the retention of heathen practices and 
beliefs as to provoke the hostility of missionaries of the other 
orders, and finally of the popes themselves, Even Bellarmine, the 
celebrated Jesuit theologian, disapproved of their 
policy in dealing with the heathen. But the Franciscans became 
loud in their complaints, which were reechoed in 1631 by the 
Dominicans in China. The Chinese observances were prohibited 
by Innocent X., in 1645, but were sanctionod by Aloxandor VIL, 
about ten years Inter. At the boginning of the now contury the 
long conflict broke out afresh. The Jesuits persevered in 
ing the injunctions of the popes to abandon the obnoxious usages. 
De Tournon, the Patriarch of Antioch, whom the pontiff sent to the 
missions on a tour of inspection, was maltreated by them in China, 
a and was cast into prison, where he died. When Clem- 
ent XIL issued a decree forbidding the Malabar cus- 
toms, the Jesuits in India promulgated it in Latin, a 
Innguage which their converts of course could not understand. 
Father Norbert, the delegate of the Capuchins, carried their com- 
plaints to Rome, which caused Benedict XIV. to prohibit, in the 
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strictest manner, the objectionable rites. Norbert published an 
historical account of these controversies in the East. After this, 
his life was not considered safe by the pope himself, so that he took 
up his abode in Protestant lands until the Jesuits were driven from 
Portugal. Repeated edicts of the Roman See wero stubbornly 
disregarded and resisted by the Jesuits in the East, until, finally, 
in 1741, they gave way, and the bull of Benedict XIV. produced its 
effect. The missionaries were forced to yield a reluctant obe- 
dience to the reiterated decrees of the pontifls. 

What brought to pass the downfall of the Jesuits was their 
active interference in political affairs, and the way in which they 
epesion ot EDgaged in trade and commercial speculations. Their 
oa paws. missionary stations were in reality factories, and the cen- 
ou tres of a lucrative commerce. Nowhere was the order 
more powerful in Church and State than in the Spanish 
It was in Portugal that they first received the heaviest blow, Ca- 
valho, the Marquis of Pombal, a man of winning and imposing pres- 
ence, and of great ability, acquired the unbounded confidence of 
King Joseph Emanuel L_ The indolent character of this monarch, 
and the morbid melancholy which he shared with other sovereigns 
of his family, disposed him to rely upon the guidance of so compe- 
tent a minister. The king’s esteem for him was confirmed, in 1755, 
by the presence of mind, and by the wise and efficient 
of Pombal, on the occasion of the earthquake, with the attendant 
disasters from fire and flood, by which thirty thousand inhabitants 
of Lisbon perished. The sympathies of the minister were with the 
progressive ideas of the age. Ho was bent on delivering the king 
from the thraldom involved in the overgrown influence of the Jesu- 
its, and of the higher nobility in alliance with them. In 1753, by 
a treaty between Spain and Portugal, certain provinces in South 
America were exchanged. A portion of Paraguay fell to Brazil. 
The attempt to take possession of it was met by the resistance of 
the natives, who were instigated by their Jesuit guides. It was 
found that a community had been constituted in which the Jesuits 
exercised absolute rule in all civil and religious affairs, and that 
they had trained their converts in the use of arms, By way of de- 
fence, it was pretended that the fault was with the natives, whose 
fury could not be curbed. These circumstances excited the stern- 
est resentment. Pombal determined to put down the Jesuit influ- 
ence in Portugal. He began, in 1757, by dismissing the Jesuit 
chaplains of the royal family, and by replacing them with ordinary 
priests, Other measures conceived in the same spirit followed. 
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‘versities, and banished in a body from Portugal and from 
pondenciea Thay were conveyed to Italy in crowded ships, in 
which they endured much hardship. 

In France, Madame de Pompadour, the mistress of Louis XV., 
was hostile to the order, and this, perhaps, for reasons not dis. 
Raepaion ot creditable to it, The immediate cause of their 

frum Pulsion from the kingdom was the bankruptcy of Father 
copa Lavalette, the Jesuit administrator in Martinique, who 
was unable to meet the heavy liabilities which he incurred in con- 
wequence of the wreck of certain vessels loaded with goods for 
which French merchants had paid. The society refused to be an- 
sworable for thia loss of the bold speculator. The result of the 
litigation was the requirement, by the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ities of France, that the constitutions of the order should be modi- 
fied and the power of the general abridged. To this demand, 
Ricci, who held this office, replied: “Sint ut sunt, aut non sint;” 
“Let them be as they are, or let them not be at all.” A succession 
of edicts against the society followed until 1767, when its members 
were all expelled from France. The same year Spain adopted q 
like measure, both for herself and her colonies, From Spain alone 
nearly six thousand priests were deported at once, under cireum- 
stances that necessarily involved great suffering. The same meas- 
ure was adopted by Naples and Parma. The Bourbon courts were 
united in the proscription of the order, and joined together in do- 
manding at Rome its abolition. In 1769, by moans of their influe 
ence, Cardinal Ganganelli, a Franciscan, a man of upright prinei- 
ples and spotless character, was chosen pope, under the name of 
Clement XIV. He took time to deliberate on the proposal which 
‘ve seue 28 urged upon his acceptance. He finally resolved to 
Ssxigty ava comply with it, although he was reported to have said 
Pe ier iaiyt, that in issuing the decree for the annihilation of this 

society he was signing his own death-warrant. In 
within about a year after its promulgation, on September 22, 1774, 
he died under such circumstances as to lead to the belief, which, 
however, thore is not sufficient proof to ostablish, that he was pob 
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soned. The bull of Clement—Dominus ac redemptor noster—for the 
abolition of the order is most carefully and elaborately composed. 
Not a loop-hole is left for evasion, or for the avoidance, in any way, 
of its stringent and sweeping provisions. The ground on which 
the act is founded is the manifold strife and disturbances of which 
the Jesuits had become the occasion. If there is no explicit sanc- 
tion given to the specific charges against them, there is a pretty 
clear intimation of the pontiff's sympathy with the accusers. Only 
in lands not acknowledging the pope—in Russia, and in Prussia, 
which was ruled by Frederic IL, could the order continue to sub- 

sist. Later, in Prussia it was abolished by Frederic 
a William IL By subsequent bulls of popes, the Jesuits 
1904. wore wuthorized to reconstitute themselves in North 
ror Russia, and in Naples and Sicily. The formal restora- 

tion of the order and revocation of the decrees against 
it, took place at the fall of Napoleon, as one fruit of the reaction in 
behalf of “the throne and the altar.” 

‘The Jesuits owed their downfall to grievous faults of their own, 
and to the practical renunciation of the ideals which had been 
rocisnion Cherished by the founders of the society. They had be- 
reformein ~~ come deeply infected with worldliness and thirst for 

gain, and aspired to be masters rather than servants of 
the papacy. But other causes were potent in bringing to pass 
their suppression—the spirit of free-thinking that was abroad, im- 
patience of ecclesiastical contrcl and influence, and the disposition 
of statesmen and princes to rule, instead of being ruled by, the 
Church. For ten years after the deportation of the Jesuits, the 
Portuguese Government had been in a conflict with the papacy. 
Pombal's reforms included such measures as the prohibiting of the 
publication of bulls againat any of the officers of State without the 
king’s authorization, and the abolition of numerous monasteries 
and nunneries. Schools of all kinds were established for the in- 
struction of the people. The kingdom was advancing to a highde- 
gree of prosperity in trade and industry. But the death of the mon- 
arch, who confided in Pombal to the last, was followed by the fall of 
that minister, and the undoing of many of his most beneficent works. 

Elsewhere, like reforms, looking to the independence of States 
and the reduction of foreign ecclesiastical influence, were vigorously 
Reforms o¢ UNGertaken. Maximilian Joseph IIL, Elector of Bava- 
ris, a devout and loyal Catholic in his creed, instituted 
very important changes of this character ; but his reign 
was too short to secure for them permanence. The most notable 


‘Joseph 11 
Tb-T, 


VIL (in 1627) had asserted the prerogatives of the see of 
against lay rulers and councils, and the bull Cnigei 
which Clement XI. had promulgated against the, 

ists, to bo torn out of the ritual books. Soon after, the king 

ished all orders not actively engaged in works of edi c 

charity, and converted their property into sn educational | 

"The services of the Church he required to be co 

in the vernacular, The controversy with the pope | 

VIL), consequent on these innovations, waa of m 

enaracter that at one time Joseph thought of imitating the 
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cals of Haney Ey ane the extreme step of breaking off 

Austria from ita connection with Rome. But in consequence of the 
counsels of sagacious stateamen, who convinced him that he was 
moving too fast for his people, he took pains, without revoking his 
laws, to avoid a rupture with the pope. His attempt to introduce 
and to enforce like regulations in the Netherlands was met by a re- 
sistance that led, in 1789, to an insurrection, which ended in fail- 
ure, Leopold IL, Joseph's brother, repealed a numbor of his ordi- 
nances ; and under his successor, Francis IL, the former religious 
status in the Austrian dominiona was gradually restored. 

The example of Joseph IL was contagious, A congress or con- 
ference of Catholic archbishops was held at Ems, in 1786, which 
Xecesiantont Mdoptod a “ punctation,” or programme, defining the 
fuayana’” Tights of bishops and archbishops, in opposition to all 
Tuxany. — the pseudo-Isidorian prerogatives exercised by Rome. If 
appeals were taken from verdicts of German prelates, they must 
be reviewed by judges uppointed, to be sure, by the pope, but of 
German birth and holding their courts in Germany. A limit was 
to be set to the sending of money to Rome. The roform, thus un- 
dertaken, was baffled, in part by the shrewd management of the 
pontiffs, in part by the selfish policy of the Wlector of Mayence, 
and especially by the outbreak of the French Revolution, which 
turned thought into other channels. An important effort, made in 
1780 by Peter Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, to emulate the 
example of his brother, Joseph IL, by sweeping away the usurpa- 
tions of Rome, by the improvement of education, ete, proved abor- 
tive, on account of the refusal of the Tuscan bishops to co-oper- 
ate with him, The various plans of reform in different countries 
to which reference has been made, were too much the offspring of 
the spirit of free-thinking as distinguished from profound religious 
conviction, and were too exclusively the work of princes and eabi- 
nets, to strike deep root in the soil. ‘They showed that the papacy 
had but a slender hold on the reverence of the ruling class in the 
different states of Burope, 

In the record of ecclesiastical affairs in Germany, in the eigh- 
teenth century, a conspicuous place belongs to the rise, or, rather, 
‘the Moret. the reorganization of the Moravians. The Moravians, 
mt ziawe- or the “United Brethren,” as they styled themselves, 
oe, sprang from the “Bohemian Brethren,” a branch of 
Hussite Cbristians, These had belonged neither to the Cnlixtines 
uor to the Taborites, the two principal parties into which the Huss- 
ites were divided after the death of their leader. The “Breth- 
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ren” cherished the spirit igsatebyt rma neon ede a 
of knowledge, with simple fidelity. When Protestantism arose, 

they came into intercourse both with Lutherans and 

‘but had more sympathy with the latter. In 1722, and in the sewn 
following years, a considerable number of these “Brethren,” led 
by Christian David, who were persecuted in their homes, were ro- 
ceived by Count Zinzendorf on his estate at Berthelsdorf in Sax-~ 
ony. They founded a village called Herrnhut, or, “the Watch of 
the Lord.” There they were joined by Christians from other placos 
in Gormany, and, after some time, Zinzendorf took up hia abode 
among them, and became their principal guide and pastor. His 
ancestors had been possessed of wealth and distinction in Austria. 
He was born in Dresden in 1700, His father having died, he was 
brought up by his grandmother, who was full of sympathy with 
the religious movement called “ Pietism,” of which Spener was the 
leading representative. Young Zinzendorf studied in the gram-~- 
mar-school at Halle under Francke, one of the most devout leaders 
of the same school, At Wittenberg he pursued the study of law, 
as his relatives were opposed to his entering the ministry, to which 
ho was strongly inclined. He lost no opportunity of doing good 
by stimulating others to renewed earnestness in the Christian life. 
At Dresden, where he held an office under the Saxon Government, 
he conducted religious meetings of the kind which Spener had in- 
stituted. At length, in 1737, he consecrated himself wholly to the 
service of God in connection with the Moravian settlement, and 
was ordained a bishop—one of their number, Nitschmann, having 
been previously, through his influence, ordained (in 1735) to the 
same Office by Jablonski, the oldest of the Moravian bishops, who 
resided in Berlin. Zinzendorf had before been received into the 
Lutheran ministry. The peculiar fervor which characterized his re~ 
ligious work, and cortain particulars in his teaching, caused the 
Saxon Government, which was wedded to the traditional ways of 
Lutheranism, to exclude him from Saxony for about ten yenra 
(1736-1747). He prosecuted his religious labors in Frankfort, 
journeyed through Holland and England, made a voyage to the 
West Indies, and, in 1741, another voyage to America New 
branches of the Moravian body he planted in the countries which 
he visited. Not only by word of mouth, but also by numerous 
‘The Moravian WTitings, he instructed and inspired those who were 
wrenisetion. willing to attend to his teaching. His chief talent, how- 
ever, was that of an administrator. The Moravians were gener- 
ally gathered in towns, and owned the land within their limits In 
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the local church, or town, they were divided into classes or “ choirs,” 
with an elder or deaconess at the head of each, Their ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs were regulated by a carefully devised system of boards 
and aynods. The bishops had no diocese committed to them sev- 
erally, but collectively watched over the spiritual welfare of the 
entire body. It was a church within a church that Zinzendort 
aimed to establish. It was far from his purpose to found a sect 
antagonistic to the national churches in the midst of which the 
Moravian societies arose. His theology, in ita main features, was 
evangelical Imtheranism. But the larger infusion of warmth and 
religious sentiment was offensive to the more stiff and lukewarm 
exponents of the current orthodoxy. Such practices as the use 
of the lot to decide doubtful questions of importance, which be 
adopted, were looked upon as superstitious. Extravagances of ex- 
pression, especially in Zinzendorf's hymns, on the believer's com- 
munion with Jesus, and an occasional tendency to push the Divine 
Father into the background in the contemplations and prayers of 
the worshipper, naturally gave offence to some, like the eminent 
theologian, Bengel, who were not chargeable with a want of the true 
spirit of devotion. With a religious life remarkable as 
intiieri| combining warm emotion with a quiet and serene type 
~ of feeling, the community of Zinzendorf connected a 
missionary zeal not equalled at that time in any other Protestant 
communion. Although few in number, they sent their gospel 
messengers to all quarters of the globe. At the same time, they 
were exceedingly useful in awakening the Lutheran Church from 
the lethargy which prevailed in it, and did much to diffuse a more 
living piety. Their schools drew into them large numbers who 
were not connected with the Moravian Church ; “‘and, during the 
long and dreary period of rationalism, they afforded a sanctuary 
for the old gospel, with its blessed promises and glorious hopes.” 
Areligious phenomenon of the eighteenth contury, of a quite 
anomalous character, was the appearance of Sweden! 
Emanuel Swedenborg was the son of a Lutheran bishop, Teaper 
Swedenborg, a highly cultivated, upright, and religious man. The 
‘Swatentorg, on in early childhood was deeply interested in religious 
108172, "contemplation. Ha became a student at the University 
of Upsal, studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and was a great pro- 
ficient in mathematical and physical science. He travelled exten- 
sively, For thirty years he held important offices in the College 
of Mines, and was brought into intimate relations with the king, 
Charles XII. He wrote not less than seventy-seven treatises on 


with the departed. This sort of intercourse and freee 

on, a8 4 very frequent experience, until the close of his life. The 
followers of Swedenborg regard it as real; disbelievers in the 
claims which he put ed think that he was subject to hallucina~ 
tion. That he was a man of integrity as well as of genius it would 
bo wrong to doubt. On his doath-bed he avorred tho reality of 
the supernatural disclosures made to him. Swedenborg’s n 
is expounded in numerous publications, of which the “Arcana 
Celestia” is one of the most important, as well as in 
a mass of manuscripts still unprinted. ‘The first strike 
ing peculiarity of the system is the connection of nature and 
religion, of natural science and religious doctrine or speculation, 
He considers the universe as one whole, in which the outward 
aod visible is the counterpart of the inward and spiritual In 
this he reminds us of the Gnostics and other schools of theosophy. 
He dissents in many points from the ordinary church theology. 
‘The main features of his aystem are these : God is infinite, and isin 
his essence wisdom and love, but he exists in a human, although, 
of course, immaterial form; so that man is literally in God's im- 
age. There is a law of correspondence, with wide and yaried 
applications, The external world corresponds to man’s nature, 
Man is a microcosm; he is imaged and prefigured in external 
nature, There is a correspondence between the visible world and 
the world invisible. As to the Bible, most, but not all, of the books 
of the Old Testament, the Gospels, and the Apocalypse contain, be- 
neath the literal sense, the word of God, or an occult sense 
only to spiritual discernment. There is, in truth, in the New Tes 
tament a threefold sense—the literal ; the spiritual, which refers to 
the kingdom of the Lord; and the heavenly, which pertains to the 
Lord himself. The creation is not from nothing, but ia from God'a 
Jove through the agency of his wisdom. There isan approach toan 
ideal theory of matter; yet Swedenborg keeps clear of pantheism. 
‘The fall of man brought a loss of spiritual perception, and heredi- 
tary evil, which, however, is not all derived from our first pro- 
genitors “It consists in willing, and thence thinking, evil.” The 
‘Trinity is conceived of in a Sabellian way: there was no ‘Trinity 
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before the creation, Jehovah is one person. Jesus derived his 
body from Mary. ‘That which is Divine in Christ is the Father, 
the name of God after he has “assumed the Human ;” the Divine 
in this connection with the Human is the Son ; the Divine which 
proceeds from him is the Holy Spirit, Christ gained a victory 
over the powers of hell. The ordinary idea of an atonement by 
penal substitution Swedenborg rejects, Christ is glorified, and 
through him, the Divine man, we have the true iden of God and 
are conjoined by love to him, Justification by faith alone is a 
doctrine which Swedenborg denounces. The idea of a physical 
resurrection is discarded. At death the eyes of men are opened 
to the spiritual world in which they really exist now. After 
death they live at firat essentially as they have lived here, and 
in a similar environment. At length they are drawn by their 
own affinities either to hell or to heaven. Angels are the spirits 
of departed human beings. 

Swedenborg sojourned for a considerable time, in the course of 
his life, in England. There and in Germany, as well as in Sweden, 
fwetentor- he had followers, who united themselves in societies, In 
an weiss 1788 a company of them began public worship in Lon- 
don. Swedenborg held that the Second Advent of the Lord took 
place in 1757, when the spiritual world was unveiled to him. The 
judgment took place then ; for all the New Testament predictions 
relative to these events are treated by him as symbolical. A new 
heaven and a new earth, and the New Jerusalem foretold in the 
Apocalypse, appeared in 1771, when the Swedenborgian Church 
emerged into being. The adherents of Swedenborg, in accordance 
with this idea, named their organizations the “New Jerusalem 
Church.” 


CHAPTER UL 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND REVIVALS IN AMERICA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the eighteenth century, down to the rise of Methodism, the 
religious condition of England was such ns to call imperatively for 
a great reformation. ‘The decline of a living faith in the 

far naer verities of the gospel had not lessened the bitterness of 
snd anne goolesiastical warfare. As long as William IIL lived, the 
Low Church party, which was firm in its adherence to Episcopacy 
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and the establishment, but decided in its sympathy with the 
definite Protestantism of the nonconformists, was in the ascend- 
ant. The Whigs, the authors and supporters of the Revolution 
which had placed William and Mary on the throne, were di 
to sustain the principles of the Toleration Act. But the moderate 
or latitudinarian Churchmen, with the government of William to 
support them, had not been able to legalize the policy of compre- 
hension. Against it, in favor of the establishment, but hostile to the 
control of the Church by the State, or to the Erastian theory, were 
both branches of the High Church party. The first consisted of 
the nonjurors and their followers, who had been deprived of their 
benefices for their refusal to take the oaths of allegiance to the 
successors of James I The second comprised those who, in gen- 
eral, sympathized with them, but who had, with reluctance, taken 
the oaths, Both sections prized the ‘ Anglo-Catholic” theology, 
disliked the nonconformists personally, and looked down on them 
aa schismatics, Queen Anne succeeded to the throne as the succes- 
sor of ber brother-in-law in 1702. Her preferences were on the 
side of the High Churchmen and of the Tories. While the bishops 
were of the opposite party, a majority of the clergy, and the uni- 
versities, were passionately averse to it. Attachment to the de- 
throned house of Stuart was wide-spread, and was a latent but 
dangerous force which Whig statesmen had constantly to take 
into account. The strength of the High Church and Tory senti- 
ment was made manifest in 1709, in the case of Dr. Sacheverell, a 
man of weak character and inferior talents, but who was raised for 
a time to the rank of a hero, on account of the condemnation by 
the House of Lords of two sermons in which he had denounced 
the Toleration Act and advocated the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, On the expiration of his sentence of suspension from 
preaching, he received tokens of honor from the House of Com- 
mons and from the Queen. The reaction against dis- 
aga sent showed itself in more offensive and mischievous 
Gant ways. By the Test Act, passed in 1673, all persons 
who were admitted to civil or military office had been required to 
receive the Sacrament according to the forms of the Church of 
England. It was not uncommon for Nonconformists to partake 
of the communion occasionally with Episcopalians; and, although 
they considered the law requiring it unjust, they were willing to 
do so when elected to office. To cut off this class from public 
employments, in 1711 the Oocasional Conformity Bill was passed, 
by which severe penalties were inflicted on those who should thus 
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receive the Sacrament, but afterwards, during their term of office, 
attend a “conventicle.” Two years later, the Schism Bill was 
passed, forbidding tho exerciso of the fanction of schoolmaster or 
private teacher, without a declaration of conformity and a licenso 
from a bishop. The cry that the “Church is in danger” pro- 
vented the repeal of these oppressive enactments until the follow- 
ing reign. Even then the Test and Corporation Acts, which were 
of like tenor, had to be left on the statute book, so violent was the 
opposition to their repeal, and so fearful were many who wero 
favorable to it of a achism among the Episcopalians, or an out- 
break of Jacobite hostility to the Hanoverian line, With the reign 
of George IT. there was an inoreasa of tolerance. Relief was given 
to dissenters by annual indemnity acta. Not until 1828 were these 
Jaws erased from the statute book. Under George IM, the Church 
was fully allied to the king, A gradual relaxation of the penal 
code, as it affected Roman Catholics as well as the non-conforming 
bodies, commenced. It was, however, a “halting and unsteady” 
progress, which is thus sketched by Mr. May, in his ‘ Constitu- 
tional History ;” “Sometimes Catholics received indulgence ; and 
sometitaes a particular sect of nonconformists. First one griev- 
ance was redressed, and then another; but Parliament continued 
to shrink from the brond assertion of religious liberty as the right 
of British subjects and the policy of the State. Toleration and 
connivance at dissent had already succeeded to active persecution ; 
society had outgrown the law; but a centary of strife and agita- 
tion had yet to pass before the penal code was blotted out and 
religious liberty established.” 

Meantime, while the contests to which we have adverted were 
going forward, the cause of practical religion was at alow ebb. 
Low ona Among the higher classes, infidelity was the fashion. 
tio olvell- Bishop Butler, in the preface tothe “ Analogy,” remarks 
morale, that it had “come to be taken for granted that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious." Elsewhere, in a charge 
written in 1751, he affirms “the deplorable distinction” of that 
age to be “an avowed scorn of religion in some and a growing dis- 
regard of it in the generality.” Dean Swift, who is an example of 
a class of men who could climb by political influence to very high, 
if not the higheet, stations in the Church, published in 1709 an essay 
entitled, ‘ Project for the Advancement of Religion.” He says that 
“hardly one in a hundred among our people of quality or gentry 
appears to uct by any principle of religion; nor,” he adda, “is the 
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case much better with the vulgar." His 


in private life Among ie lower’ clames; Iawiasitae anil ian 
vailed to an alarming extentand with little restraint. A fair picture” 
of the morals and manners of the times may be ucen in the works of 
Hogarth, who was a closo observer of the - ifferent basil oe aaTE 
life. The growth of the large towns by the progress of commerce 
had been accompanied with no corresponding provisions for the re- 
ligious teaching of the people. Tose Were 00 Oe Se 
schools except those founded by Edward VL and Elizabeth, The 
criminal class were so bold that life and property were insecure, ineeens 
the cruel severity of the laws, with the multitude of executions, had 

no effect in inspiring them with terror. ‘The clergy, wine ee 
period were estranged from the bishops, were, with not a few noble 
exceptions, ignorant and inert. “Those who have read some few 
books,” says Bishop Burnet, “yet nover seem to hayo read the! 

ures." The eystem of ploralities left many of them with the moat 
meagre support, and degraded them to a low point in social standing, 
‘The political influence of the Church, it may be remarked, was more 
and more reduced. The clergy were no longer permitted to debate 
in convocation. 'This was a consequence of the “Bangor contro. 
versy.” After the lower house in this clerical assembly had de~ 
nounced a sermon of Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, which leaned de~ 
cidedly towards principles of liberty that were regarded with favor 
by nonconformists, convocation was prorogued, in 1717, and from 
that time until 1854 transacted no business. The habit of preach- 
ers in this period was to dwell more on the particulars of morality 
than on the distinctive doctrines of the gospel. The tone of the 
pulpit was studiously calm and moderate. A conventional decoram 
presided over the style and delivery of sermons. Arinnism and 
even Socinianism spread widely among the clergy within and with. 
out the Established Church, A loose theory of subscription was 
adopted which opened a way for those who held views of this char- 
acter to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, which were imposed not 
only on the clergy, but on all members of the universities The 
confutations of deism frequently dwelt on the essential unity of 
Christian doctrine with the fundamental principles of natural theol- 


oxy. and passed lightly over the characteristic features of revelation, 


al 
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{t must not be forgotten, to be sure, that works in defence of Chris 
tianity were written by Berkeley, Butler, Lardner, and other writers 
of extraordinary talents and exemplary piety, Yet of the 

church of the last century, it has been said with truth that “its 
leading characteristic was eminent respectability ; ita preaching liad 
the mild accent of that apologetic period when, as Johnson put it, 
“the apostles were tried regularly once a week on charge of commit- 
ting forgery.” At the universities, formalism and disbelief united 
in cresting an atmosphere in which manifestations of devoutness 
were a theme of derision. Gibbon, who was enrolled as a student 
at Magdalen College in 1752, has presented in his autobiography a 
vivid picture of the indolenee, the convivial habits, and the cold and 
unspiritual tone which prevailed at that seat of learning, “In 
heart, indeed, England remained religious.” Religion was deeply 
intrenched in the middle class of society. The Puritan spirit had 
not died out. In many a parish church, and in many a dissenting 
congregation, the gospel was faithfully preached and practically ac- 
cepted. Yet what was needed was a new breath of life, a more 
kindling proclamation of the old trath, which might convince the 
understanding and mould the conduct of many, but no. longer 
deeply stirred the emotions or exerted a renovating power in the 
bosom of society, 

If religion in England in the early part of the eighteenth century 
wore 2 prosaic aspect, there were not wanting symptoms of a spir- 
itual reaction. There were divines who were disposed to give to 
sensibility and emotion an important part in practical religion. 
Such were Doddridge and Watts among dissenters, and, in the 
Established Chureh, the devout Bishop Thomas Wilson, the author 
of “Sacra Privata,” and other devotional books. The writer who, 
above all others, led to a spiritual awakening of the character de- 
lav, scribed was William Law. Dr, Johnson said that the 
JIM first occasion of his “thinking in earnest on religion” 
was the reading at Oxford of Law's “Serious Call toa Holy and 
Devoted Life,” and he callsit “the finest piece of hortatory theology 
in any language.” Gibbon says of the author, who was a tutor in 
his father’s house, that “if he finds a spark of piety in his reader's 
mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame,” and that “he believed all 
he professed and practised all he enjoined.” John Wesley allowed 
that the “ Serious Call,” and the “Christian Perfection,” another 
work by Law, sowed the seed of Methodism. Law was a nonjuring 
divine, not consenting to take the required oaths at the accession 
of George L In the early part of his career as an author, he wrote 
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on the High Church side against Hoadley. He was an acute an- 
tagonist of deism, and maintained the absolute necessity and the 
sufficiency of the evidence from miracles for the Christian faith. 
Bat his mystical tendencies, which were fostered by Jacob Bshme, 
of whom he was an admiring student, led to a change in his way of 
thinking. Insight, the illumination of the spirit, the new life itself, 
which divine grace plants in the soul, he now held to be the one ade- 
quate verification of the gospel. To justification he gave a subjec- 
tive, personal character, in contrast with the forensic view. Christ, 
he taught, did not suffer “‘ to quiet an angry Deity ;” he took upon 
him the state of our fallen nature, to overcome all the evils which 
the fall had entailed ; from him we receive “a birth, a nature, a 
power to become the sons of God.” None will be finally lost unless 
infinite love shall find them incorrigible. The departure of Law 
from the ordinary formulas of doctrine on the topics just adverted 
to, and still more the adoption from Bdhme, along with deep truth, 
of various fantastic speculations, raised up opponents. But the ele- 
vated character and substantial merit of his principal treatises have 
‘been discerned by the most competent judges of differing schools 
of thought. 

Law carried to the farthest point the antipathy which was once 
more reviving among good men against the stage. The Puritans 
menage, 07 inimical to the theatre, especially after the morality 

" of the drama began to sink, in the closing days of Eliz- 
abeth. The prohibition of plays attended the forbidding of bear- 
baiting, cock-fighta, and horse-races. In 1642 Parliament made 
stage-plays unlawful, as not compatible with the distracted and 
distressed state of England, and as “too commonly expressing las- 
civious mirth and levity.” After the Restoration, partly in conse- 
quence of the vain attempt under the Commonwealth to legislate 
the people into sanctity, the drama came back, and in the hands of 
comic writers assumed s shameless indecency. The theatre, as it 
flourished under the auspices of such authors as Wycherley and 
Congreve, was assailed in a most vigorous and effective publication 
of Jeremy Collier. His “Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage” was printed in 1698. A divine of 
great learning, a Jacobite and nonjuror, he could not be charged 
with Puritan fanaticism. His book not only provoked a great com- 
motion, but had a highly beneficial result. He easily demolished 
the answer of Congreve, and he touched the conscience of Dryden. 
Law's principles were more ascetic, and hence his invectives against 
the stage are more indiscriminate than the trenchant indictment 
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of Collier, On this whole subject, the vivacious essay of Charles 
Kingsley—"Plays versus Puritans "—exposes many current mis- 
conceptions. 
Methodism arose within the borders of the Episcopal Church, 
By the force of circumstances, and contrary to the original inten- 
John Weuey ion and preference of its founders, it drifted into a 
222 Messe separate organization. The principal originators of the 
great religious revival of which Methodism was the off- 
spring, were John Wesley and George Whitefield ; but to the in- 
domitable will and organizing genius, joined with the religious 
fervor, of Wesley, its existence as s distinct and influential body 
is chiefly due. His life extended over nearly the whole of the 
eighteenth century, for he was born in 1703 and died in 1791. He 
was the second of three sons of the rector of Epworth. The 
energy of his mother and her systematic training of a numerous 
sey had their effect in developing and shaping the capacities of 
the future apostle and ruling spirit of the Methodist reformation. 
The three brothers were students at Christ Church College at Ox- 
ford, John having been first sent to the Charter House School. 
After taking his degree he wae ordained deacon, and elected a 
fellow of Lincoln College. For two years he assisted his father 
as curate. He was ordained priest in 1728, soon after returned 
to Oxford, and became tutor at Lincoln. There he organized a 
amall society of young men for the cultivation of personal piety 
and for doing good. One of them was his younger brother, Charles 
Wesley. Another was Whitefield, who was younger than either of 
them, the son of an innkeeper at Gloucester. He entered Pem- 
broke College in 1732 as a servitor, where he found that his ac- 
quaintance with a public-house was of use to him in the attend- 
ance by which, being « penniless student, he earned his living. 
This group of young men read such writings as the “ Imitation of 
Christ” by Thomas 4 Kempis, Law's “Serious Call,” and Taylor's 
“Holy Living and Dying.” Their devoutness was strongly tinged 
with asceticism. One of their rules required that they should fre- 
quently “interrogate themselves whether they have been simple and 
recollected ; whether they have prayed with fervor, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, and on Saturday noon ; if they have used a collect at 
nine, twelve, and three o'clock ; duly meditated on Sunday, from 
three to four, on Thomas 4 Kempis ; or mused on Wednesday and 
Friday, from twelve to one, on the passion.” They frequently par- 
took of the communion. They visited also almshouses and prisons, 
and were diligent in efforts to instruct and console the suffering 


ma 


missionary to Georgia. A number of Moravians were on board, 
and among them one of their noted preachers, Spangenberg, after- 


unnecessary 

with the serenity of these men in the midst of a raging tempest, 
whon Soe ee Denies ae On 
landing he consulted Spangenberg concerning the religious work 
which he was to undertake in connection with Ogietharpels eolony. 

“My brother,” said the Moravian pastor, “I must ask you one or 
two questions, Have you the witness within yourself? Does the 
spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that you are a child of 
God?” Wesley was disturbed by these inquiries, and smitten with 
inward misgivings. His not very judicious course in a matter of 
church discipline, where there was room for a charge against him 
of being influenced by personal resentment, expedited his return to 
England, after a two years’ absence, On the voyage home he was 
‘once more afflicted on discovering in a storm that he was not free 
from the fear of death. Arrived in England, he sought the society 
of the Moravinns, and received much spiritual aid from Peter Boh~ 
ler, 2 preacher of that body in London. All his life Wesley had 
been, as be truthfully avows, in quest of “holiness ;" but he had 
failed to attain to peace of mind. His brother Charles anticipated 
him by a few days in this step of spiritual progress. But on the 
afternoon of May 24, 1788, the older brother received comfort 
from hearing an anthem in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in the evening, 
at a meeting of a Moravian society, he listened to the reading of the 
preface of Luther's Commentary on the Bpistle to the Romans, 
‘The words of Luther on a free salvation awakened within 
him a new feeling—a joyous assurance that his sing 

is. were all forgiven, He looked upon himself as 

been up to this time in the dark on the mvfatl of justification. 
Ho connected himself with the Moravians, and made a visit of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration at Hermbut, Coming back to London, he be- 
gan to preach constantly in the city and in the neighborhood, not 
only in the churches but also in almshouses and prisons. The un- 
wonted fire which he infused into his sermons, the directness of hig 
appeals to the unreconciled, his call for instantaneous conversion, 
and his presentation of tho all-sufficient power of faith as the 
ground of escape from guilt and fear, and the antidote of sin, ex 
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cited distrust and opposition among the preachers of the estab- 
, lishment. Whitefield’s experience, in its essential char- 

fad preact- acter, was not unlike that of Wesley. In his inward 
there had come a moment when he dared to 

trust to the mercy of God, and found on a sudden that the burden 
which had oppressed him was gone, He aimed to reproduce in 
others a like experience. The same year that Wesley learned from 
Luther the way of pence, Whitefield began to preach in the open 
air at Kingswood, near Bristol, He commenced the work of field- 
preaching among the half-savage colliers, to whom no one had tak- 
en pains to proclaim the gospel. He began with small assemblies, 
but soon all classes flocked to the hill-sides where one of the most 
persuasive and moving orators that ever spoke to an audience 
stirred all hearts with the pathos of his discourses, “The trees 
and hedges were crowded with humble listeners, and the fields 
were darkened by a compact mass, The voice of the great preacher 
pealed with a thrilling power to the very outakirts of that mighty 
throng.” ‘Soon tears might be seen forming white gutters down 
cheeks blackened from the coal mine. Then sobs and groans told 
how hard hearts were melting at his words, A fire was kindled 
among the outcasts of Kingswood which burnt long and fiercely, 
and was destined in a few years to overspread the land." John 
Wesley's native love of “decency and order ” was at first shocked 
at these experiments of preaching outside the walls of churches, 
This prejudice did not long continue; he joined Whitefield at 
Bristol, and began himself to preach to vast assemblies of attentive 
and excited listeners. He quickly commenced to organize the con- 
yerts who were made by the preaching. Those who attached them- 
selves to the new preachers were combined in societies. There was 
nothing at all novel in this proceeding. Societies for prayor and 
religious improvement had previously existed in various places in 
connection with the Church of England. These new organizations 
were of the same kind, and were meant to be simply auxiliary to 
the Church. The Moravian communities suggested to Wesley sey- 
eral of the leading features in his system of order and discipline. 
The members of the societies were divided into bands, or classes, 
for mutual oversight and spiritual quickening, under the presi- 
dency of leaders. Wesley, however, appointed lay assistants, and 
at length gave them permission to hold preaching services, This 
was another important measure, These preachers multiplied, and 
the country was at length divided into “ circuits,” in order that the 
population might all be reached. The ‘* Foundry” in London was 





of England. “Witliall einoccity, to tha end of ba 
such an intention. Not many months before his death, 
declare once more that I live and die a member of the 
England, and that none who regard my advice will ever 
fromit” This is but one of numerous declarations 
purport. Charles Wesley was even more resolute in 
position. Bt Sohn Wesley, auth fo) Bis eta 
felt impelled to take a course which legally and 
separation. He became convinoed that preslyteeiagel 
of the same order, and that he had as good a right to o 
administer the sacrament, He ordained Coke, and aut! 
to ordain Asbury, as superintendents or bishops for the 
in America. He ordained preachers also for service in 
and in other foreign places, Ho was ultimately obliged, 
to register his chapels in order to protect them, acco 
provisions of the Act of Toleration. He gave 
trust, into the charge of one hundred 
conferred on the Methodist body a separate legal 
last he refused to allow the preachers whom he 
administer the sacraments in England ; but this right 
to them by the Methodist Conference in 1793, Thus the 
mentalities which had at first been created as ancillary and | 
Biementel io the Chanel of EA oc oa 0 
distinct and compact ecclesiastical body. 

‘The most saintly of all the coadjutors of Wesley was 
of Madeley. Born and educated in Switzerland, he went 
land in his youth, and in 1755 took orders in the Church. | 
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Previously joined the Methodist society. He chose the parish of 
John Fletsher, Madeley in preference to a place where there was less labor 
‘eit and alargeratipend. There he devoted himself to presch- 
ing and to pastoral work with an ardor and self-denial which have 
rarely been equalled. The almost angelic excellence of his charnc- 
ter impressed itself on all who met him. Southey writes of him : 
“No age or country has ever produced 4 man of more fervent pioty 
or more perfect charity ; no church has ever possessed a more apoa- 
tolic minister.” After his death, Wesley himself said of him: “1 
was intimately aquainted with him for about thirty years ; I con- 
versed with him, morning, noon, and night, without the least re- 
serve, during a journey of many hundred miles; and in all that 
time, I never heard him speak one improper word, nor saw him do 
an impropor action.” ‘So unblamable a character, in every re- 
spect, I have not found either in Europe or America ; and I searce 
expect to find such another on this side of eternity." Among the 
last words that Fletcher uttered was the fervent exclamation, “God 
is love!” He was in fall sympathy with Wesley in theological 
opinion. His “Checks to Antinomianism " is still a classical work 
in the Methodist body. 

‘The names of Wesley and Whitefield will be forever honorably 
connected with the reformation in which they took the leading 
Nesters doo part. Their friendship, with a brief partial interruption, 

continued as long as Whitefield lived. But after White- 
field’s return, in 1741, from a second visit to America, where he 
had been confirmed by Edwards in his Calvinistic opinions, the 
doctrinal differences between them made their paths diverge. The 
career of each was thenceforward distinct from that of the other. 
Wesley was an Arminian in his theology. The emphasis which ho 
laid on tho need of the Holy Spirit, and the fervent zeal which per- 
vaded the entire Wesleyan movement, created the widest disparity 
between Methodist Arminianism, as a practical system, and the 
old Arminianism of Holland and England. The Wesleyan faith 
was Arminianism on fire But perhaps no man ever inveighed 
more vehemently against the Calvinistic tenet of election than John 
Wesley. There was another point in Wesley’s teaching which ex~ 
cited much displeasure. This was his doctrine of Christian perfev- 
tion, which he held to be attainable, and that instantaneously, by 
the believer in this life, Faith is the source of complete sanctifi- 
cation as wellas of complete forgiveness. By perfection Wesley did 
not mean such an absolute legal purity as dispenses with the need 
of praying daily for the pardon of trespasses und with the nood of 


hopeful and inspiring message. 

Lady Huntingdon, who was possessed of alt nd socal ii 
whiteteld ana 0Ce, became the patroness of that branch of the: 
hispresching: ment of which Whitefield was the head. “The 
ernacle” was erected, as a place for preaching, not far from 
Foundry." She built a chapel at Bath, and other chapels 
ent parts of Great Britain. She ostablished a college for the edu- 
cation of preachers at Trevecca. In “Lady Huntingdon’s Connec- 
tion,” as the chapels under her charge were called, the litorgy 
still used, Strongly indisposed to separate them in any way from 
the Established Church, she was compelled to register thom as 
dissenting places of worship, in order to hold the property. Her 
personal efforts were mainly directed to the conversion of people of 
rank, On some an impression was produced ; others were shocked 
at the plain teaching of the preachers. The Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, after attending the chapel at Bath, wrote: “It is monstrous: 
to be told you have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that 
crawl on the earth, This is highly offensive and insulting; and 
Icannot but wonder that your ladyship should relish any senti- 
ments so much at variance with high rank and good broeding.” A. 
considerable portion of the Whitefield Methodists were 
absorbed in the Independent body. The “Welsh Calvinistio 
Methodists” embrace many communicants. Whitefield’s preach- 
ing impressed all minds It moved Benjamin Franklin, a pattern 
of coolness and prudence, to empty his pockets of the coin which 
they contained, for the benefit of the orphan house in 
although he had not approved of the object for which the collec- 
tion was taken. It was admired by a cold-blooded philosopher like 
Hume, and equally by men of the world, such as Bolingbroke and 
Chesterfield. Jonathan Edwards, as he listened tohim, wept through 
the entire sermon, Thirteen times Whitefield crossed the Atlan- 
tic. He finally ended his days at Newburyport. On tho evening 
before his death, from the stairs which led to hia bed-chamber, to 
# throng which had come to the door of the house, out of a desire 
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to hear him, he preached until the wick of the candle which he 
ut in hn eal Poros 

‘The Methodist preachers found nile favor with the dignitaries 
of the establishment or with tho majority of the clergy. They had 

to choose between preaching in halls, burns, or in the 
laa sda Mere sarc ere John Wesley, being 
Soci eon be the ai eer ean et 

sunset every day, during a week, in the church-yard, standing 
his father’s tomb, His preaching frequently Datanaae gees 
atle emotion in the hearts of many of his hearers. There were 
screams, paroxysms of agony, and outeries and contortions of body, 
sometimes not unlike the phenomena recorded of demonines in 
the gospels. Such demonstrations were displeasing to his brother 
Charles and to Whitefield. They are such as have frequently at- 
tended earnest and impassioned preaching among rude and un- 
educated people, It was from this class, not exclusively but 
mainly, that the converts to Methodism in its early days were 
made, There was nota little which might naturally provoke ad- 
verse criticism. The custom of Wesley and other leaders to resort 
to the lot, or to open the Bible at random for a text, in order 
thereby to determine an unsettled question of duty, was con- 
demned as a superstition, The tendency to be satisfied with no 
proofs of piety which did not involve a vivid consciousness of a 
change of heart at some definite moment, was regarded by many 
sober-minded Ohristians with disfavor. The censorious spirit in 
which those whose temperament prevented them from being kin- 
dled to fervor were sometimes judged, was not in accord with 
charity, In short, Methodism was a great outburst of religious feel- 
ing. As might be expected at such an epoch, evil was mingled with 
good. The merits and benefits of the movement far outweighed the 
attendant evilsand errors, This fact is attested by the reformation 
of morals and the leasening of crime which everywhere followed in 
the steps of the Methodist preachers. It would be strange if this 
great quickening of spiritual life had found no expression in song. 
The poet of Methodism was Charles Wesley, The remarkable 
merit of his hymns is indicated by the welcome accorded to them by 
religious bodies with theological tenets at variance with his own, 

Of the two leaders, Whitefield was more amiable and winning 
waieyana 22 his natural temper, and had no equal in pathetic 
Waltetsid oratory, Neither in learning nor in fertility of thought 

parsl- did he rise above the common level. We look in vain 
im his sermons for any marks of originality. The deference 


revival of Puritanism in the Church of England 
preachers and writers who are identified with it are 
Tins (1714-1795), who was stricter in bis Calvinism than - 
of them ; Henry Venn (1724-1797), who, like Romaine, wa 
toched to Lady Huntingdon’ Connection, until her act of “ 
sion" or separation, in 1781, and who wrote the “Complete 
of Man," a sincere and vigorous work on practical pioty 
Newton (1725-1807), the pastor of Olney, whose own 
of rescue from a life of extreme depravity qualified him 1 
counsel to all who were afflicted with remorse ; Cowper, 
(1781-1800), whose morbid spirit was not darkened, 
helped and comforted by evangelical religion, and by the 
pathy of Newton; Thomas Scott (1747-1821), the 
Newton at Olney, ‘and the author of “The Force of Truth” 
the “ Commentary on the Bible,” both of which woro widely 
Jar, and the first of which embmces an account of the 
own spiritual experience ; Joseph Milner (1744-1797), the 
historian of the evangelical school, who composed 
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mainly for the Purpose of came good had boen effected 

by Christianity, in order that his might be edified by the 
aon Asa popular writer, Hannah More (1745-1833) had a 
large measure of esteem. As the eighteenth century approached 
ita end, the Evangelicals became a numerous and compact body 
in the English Church. A powerful influence in bebalf of their 
cause was exerted by the orator and statesman, William Wilber~ 
force, In adaition to the effect of his example and of his philan- 
thropic Isbors in Parliament, he published, in 1797, “+A Practical 
View of the Prevailing Religions System in the Higher and 
Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity.” 
‘The effect of this work in England and America was great, and it 
was translated into several languages, 

‘The nonconforming bodies, as well aa the Church of England, 
felt the awakening breath of the Methodist revival. In the first 
Retigion in. half of the century each of the three principal dissent- 
[ouine” ing denominations, the Presbyterians, the Independents, 
| ~ -— and the Baptists—of which the two former were by far 
the most numerous—had in the ranks of their ministry men of de- 
served distinction, Calamy (1671-1732) was a Presbyterian, and 
a leader among the nonconforming clergy of London. Watts 
(1674-1748) and Doddridge (1702-1751) were shining lights in the 
Independent body. Few books of a practical cast have been more 
read and valued than Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul.” Among the Baptists, John Gale (1680-1721) was 
justly eminent for his biblical and oriental learning. The preaching 
of the nonconformists still retained, in no small degree, the unc- 
tion of the Puritan times, although the form and style of sermons 
were altered to suit the Inter standards of literary taste. Arian 
speculations found some favor in Presbyterian and Independent 
circles. At a convention of London nonconforming ministers at 
Salters’ Hall in 1719, a majority refused—not all of thom, howovor, 
on the ground of disbelief—to subscribe to a Trinitarian confes- 
sion. The Baptists were not wholly united on the question of 
open and strict communion. A great majority were for the latter 
view. The principal division among them was between the Gen- 
eral and Particular Baptists. The former class wero Arminians, and 
the latter Calvinists. In 1770 the more orthodox portion of the 
General Baptists formed an association called the New Connection. 
‘Under the influence of the writings of Andrew Fuller (1754-1815), 
the Culvinism of the Particular Baptists assumed a mitigated form. 
The spread of the tenet of open communion among the Baptists 
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in England took place subsequently, and was effected, to a 
large extent, by the eloquent teaching of the distinguished 
preacher, Robert Hall (1764-1881). Methodism was treated with 
various degrees of sympathy by nonconforming ministers and 
churches, The assaults of the Wesleyans upon Calvinism, which 
sometimes took the form of harsh invective, prevented the coop- 
eration of many who, on other grounds, were not unfriendly to the 
revival From some of the proceedings and methods of Whitefield 
even such men as Watts and Doddridge conscientiously withheld. 
their approval There can be no doubt, however, that many who 
‘were converted at the Methodist meetings found their way into the 
dissenting churches, and that these, especially the Independents, 
were indebted for their increased spirituality and their growth in 
numbers, in the latter half of the century, to the Methodist ref- 
ormation. 
A religious revival, with important features in common with 
the revival in England, although somewhat earlier in its origin, 
occurred in America. In New England, as in the old 
fei ee country, Arminianism had widely spread. The teaching 
of the pulpits was rather didactic than stirring. It was 
solemn in its tone, but was more an appeal to the understanding 
than to the sensibility and the affections. It dwelt mainly on the 
several duties of man to God and his fellow-creatures, and made 
prominent the ethical side of Christianity. The New England 
settlers had made it a point to require proofs of regeneration as a 
condition of membership in the church. Hence a sharp lino was 
drawn between the converted and the unconverted, and this was 
made apparent in the character of the preaching. Civil privileges 
in the colonies of Massachusetts and New Haven were confined 
to church members. They alone could vote or hold office. But 
this had no connection with the movement to enlarge the limits of 
the church by admitting to a partial connection with it a class who 
might not profess to have experienced a spiritual change. The 
“half-way covenant” was at length extensively adopted, by which 
the children of persons baptized in infancy were permitted to re- 
ceive baptism on an assent of their parents to the church covenant, 
and their agreement to submit to the discipline of the body. 
Another innovation on the previous system was the reception of 
Etwards ang WCOnverted persons to the Lord’s Supper as a ‘‘ means 
Tipe of grace.” Both these practices had strong advocates 
among ministers of an earnest character and of Calvinisti¢ 
opinions. In 1727 Jonathan Edwards became the minister of North- 
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ampton, first as colleague of his grandfather, Stoddard, at whose» 
death, in 1729, he sole pastor, Edwards was born in 
1703, He graduated at Yale College in 1720. When quite young, 
he evinced intellectual powers, especially metaphysical genius, of a 
very high order, He read Locke, as he tells us, with tho eagerness 
with which a miser counts his gold, His piety was most profound 
and sincere. ‘He mingled the keenest logic and the utmost ardor 
in theological inquiry with a devout and contemplative turn of 
mind characteristic of the mystic. His diaries record heavenly vi- 
sions, or experiences that almost deserve this name, of the 
of God and the beauty of Christ, Persuaded that the half-way 
covenant and the reception of the unconverted to the communion 
were errors, he took ground publicly against these customs. His 
sermons were thoughtful and argumentative, yet plain and search- 
ing. They were delivered, with little or no action, from the manu- 
script, but with that manifest depth of conviction and of feeling 
which has been likened to “white heat.” In 1734 there began in 
his parish an awakening of religious interest which pervaded all 
classes of the people. The additions to the church of converts, 
young and old, were very numerous. Similar revivals occurred in 
other places. At about the same time, there was a religious 
awakening in New Jersey. In 1799, after a lull in the religious 
tefeld in MOvement, it recommenced, It was in October, 1740, 
New lead, that Whitefield, then a youth of twenty-five, on his sec- 
ond visit to America, having made a tour and preached with 
marked effect in the Middle and Southern States and in Eastern 
New England, visited Edwards at Northampton. Mrs. Edwards 
wrote to her brother in New Haven, under date of October 24, 
1740: “He makes less of the doctrines than our American preachers 
do, and aims more at affecting the heart. He isa born 
orator. You have already heard of his deep-toned, yet clear and 
melodious voice, It is perfect music. It is wonderful to see what 
a spell he casts over an audience by proclaiming the simplest truths 
of the Bible. I have seen upwards of a thousand people hang 
on his words with breathless silence, broken only by an occasional, 
half-suppressed sob, He impresses the ignorant, and not less the 
half-educated and refined.” The labors of Whitefield, Edwards, 
and others were attended with revivals in many places in New Eng- 
land. Physical manifestations—trances, and the like—sometimes 
occurred while the revival preachers delivered their discourses 
Other exhibitions of strong emotion—as tears and audible exclamr: 
tions—were not infreauent. 
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A leading part in promoting the revivals in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania was taken by three preachers of the family of Ten- 
Revivalia nent William Tennent, the eldest of them, established 
Newey. 9 “log college” at Neshaminy, twenty miles north of 
Philadelphia. This seminary was the parent of Princeton College. 
His sons, Gilbert and William, were both forcible preachers, and 
both—the former especially—co-operated actively with White- 
fiell in his evangelistic efforta. In that region, as in New Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical division was one concomitant of the revivals. 
The Presbyterians, among whom the influence of the Scottish and 
Irish element was prevalent, charged the revival preachers with 
being enthusiasts, for setting up emotional criteria of regeneration, 
and for pronouncing unconverted such ministers and people as 
they judged not to meet this subjective test. The conservatives 
complained, also, of the irruption of the itinerant preachers into 
parishes where they were not invited, and accused them of foment- 
ing divisions and contentions, The adherents of this party were 
termed the “old side.” The champions of the revival, among 
whom New England influences were prevalent, were styled the “new 
side,” or “new lights.” The dispute went on until it caused a 
division between synods, which continued from 1745 to 1758. 

In New England, disturbances and dissensions of a grave char- 
acter arose. “Separatists,” who affirmed that they were not edified 
tects ot the by the preaching in the pariah churches, formed, in par, 
great revival. ticular in Eastern Connecticut, distinct congregations. 
‘An attempt was made to suppress by law these divisive movements. 
The uncharitable denunciation of ministers who were deemed to 
be frigid in their piety, and kindred extravagances, brought re- 
proach on the eminent promoters of the revival. Whitefield him- 
self was unjustly believed to be bent on the displacing of the 
regular ministers of the old school, and the substitution for them 
of ministers from abroad. Between his first and second visits to New 
England, various associations of ministers in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and the two colleges, Harvard and Yale, protested 
against any further countenance of him on the part of the clergy 
and the churches. He outlived, however, this disfavor, and in his 
later visits, after the second, was welcomed by many who had 
before treated him with coldness, With the fruits of the revival 
Edwards himself was not wholly satisfied. He saw that there was 
much unhealthy excitement. He found, to his grief, that many 
converts fell away. He never ceased, however, to consider the 
movement as, on the whole, a geauine and most beneficent work 
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of God's grace. Many were of the Same opinion, while many, 
whose Calvinism was of a moderate type, and who found extraya- 
gances of doctrine as well us of emotion in the " new lights,” 
held that a preponderance of evil had resulted, and referred to the 
time of ‘the great revival” as the “late period of enthusiasm.” 
This phrase was employed by President Ezra Stiles, of Yale Col- 
lege, the most learned man of that period in New England, a man 
of high reputation and estimable character, but not in theological 
sympathy with Edwards and with the school which had sprung up 
under his leadership. Dr. Charles Chauncey, a distinguished Con- 
gregational divine in Boston, and more of a latitudinarian than 
Stiles, opposed all itinerant preaching, and thought that the main 
effect produced by the revival was “a commotion in the passions.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE PERIOD OF THE FRENOH 
REVOLUTION TO THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


‘Tue French Revolution was an uprising against the privileged 
clssses—the king, the nobles, and the clergy. The Church held an 
Sate ofthe immense amount of land, seigniorial control over a mul- 
injiagrm titude of peasants, besides a vast income from tithes and 
Freon, from other sources, They partook to the full of that 
deep corruption of the nobility which was one of the main provo- 
cations to the great revolt. Prelates lived at a distance from their 
dioceses, and expended their revenues in indolence and luxuri- 
ous pleasures. The common pricsts, asa rule, were ignorant and 
ill-paid, The Church had in its hands the whole management of 
education, The Church had supported the tyranny of the Bourbon 
kings. The lack of religious earnestness on the part of ite rulers 
had left an open course for the progress of free-thinking. Under 
them, religion had wellnigh lost its power among the middle and 
lower classes of the French population. The Church had helped 
to drive the Huguenots from the land, and, in this way among 
others, to deprive the nation of the moral and conservative forces 
which might have held back the revolutionary party from the ex- 
cesses into which it plunged. Many of the leading ecclesiastics had 
themselves imbibed the spirit of infidelity. Some of them were 
quite ready to doff their robes and to figure as champions of human 
rights and of the sovereignty of the people. 


Church, ‘wii dt icatsdiesl 2 
easedte immediate object of attention, 


a collision. The pope, in 1791, issued a bull which 
ban all priests who had taken the required oath. 

not published in France, or heeded by the government. ' 
wore broken into two classes—those who complied wi 
and took the oath, and the recusant prelates and priests 
the nobility, emigrated in large numbers from the 
the 2lst of September, 1792, the National Convention 
France a republic. In January, 1793, they condemned | 
Louis XVL, to death. Tho emigration of the noblesand p 
the aggressive measures of the foreign powers for the su 
of the republic, infused a fanatical violence into the - 


of the birth of the new republic. In the room of the’ 
was 4 division of time into periods of ten days. So the 
was no longer to continue as a day of rest or of relig 
ances, The climax was put upon these anti-Christian 
ings when a profligate woman, represonting the Goddess o 
in the midst of a great concourse in the ancient cathedral of 
Dame, was enthroned as an object of homage. So far 
ulsce carried in this delirium of impiety, Atheism was 
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as well as savage. In those movements clergymen participated. 
Gobet, Bishop of Paria, with his vicar-genorals appeared before the 
National Convention, with the avownl that they had heretofore de- 
ceived the people, but that hereafter they would take their place 
among the worshippers of freedom and equality. The wild march 
of irreligion received a check from an unexpected quarter. In the 
aidst of the Reign of Terror, Robespierre, who was a deist, caused 
a decree to be issued to tho effect that the French nation acknowl- 
edges a Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. The fall 
of Robespierre and the accession to power of the Directory put a 
stop for the time to meddling with religious affairs on the part of 
the government, It is a curious fact that the instincts prompting 
to worship could not be wholly stifled, even when the institutions 
of religion had been trodden in the dust, A sect of deists, called 
‘Theophilanthropists, sprang up, who numbered twenty thousand in 
Paris, and were found in other cities. In Paris they occupied ten 
churches. Their creed was the obligation to love God and man. 
But their zeal soon died out, In 1802 they were excluded by the 
Consuls from the national churches. 

In 1791 the National Assembly had annexed the papal districts 
of Avignon and Venaissin to the French dominion. ‘The pope, 
Saye Pius VL., protested against this seizure. He united with 
fhe Rogan the allied sovereigns who were leagued against France. 

The victories of Napoleon in Italy Sear Pius, in 
1797, to agree to the Peace of Tolentino, where ho resigned his 
title to the countries wrested from him, gave up to the new Cisal- 
pine Republic, founded by Napoleon, Bologna, Ferrara, and Ro- 
magna, agreed to pay thirty million livres, and allowed the French 
to strip Rome of precious manuscripts and works of art. Theso 
went to Paris among the trophies of the conqueror. The republican 
feeling in the papal kingdom was used by the French to advanco 
their own purposes, In 1797 an insurrection in Rome, in which 
a French general lost his life, was seized on by the Directory asa 
pretext for occupying the papal territory. In the following year 
a Roman Republic was proclaimed. The pope was carried away 
as a captive, and not long after (August 29. 1799) he died at 
Valence in France. 

With the establishment of the Consulate, the efforts of Napo- 
Ratios o- leon to build up religious institutions anew from their 
{dee Spo. ruins began. In all his measures he was careful to 

guard the supremacy of the civil power and of himself as 
its head, and to confine papal prerogatives within narrow bounds, 
a4 
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Tn 1801 he concluded a concordat with Pope Pius VIL, in which the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the religion of a majority of 
the French people, and as such placed under the protection of the 
ent, The emigrant clergy were to renounce all claim to 
the offices which they had left. In order to put an end to the dis- 
tinction between the two classes of priests, all the priests were 
to resign their places, and to be reappointed. Archbishops and 
bishops were to be appointed by the government. To thom the 
pope was to grant canonical institution. The rights whieh had 
belonged to the kinga of France were to inhere in the Consuls. 
The next year (1802) Napoleon promulgated certain organic laws 
of the Church. They were shaped according to the old principles 
of Gallican freedom. Decrees of the popes, and even of 
councils, were not to be published in Franco without the placet of 
the government. Asa defence against ecclesiastical courts, there 
might be a resort to civil tribunala. Monastic orders were abol- 
ished, All teachers. in the seminaries were to subscribe to the 
declaration of the French clergy in 1682, Notwithstanding the 
opposition of the popo to theso enactments, he came to Paris, in 
x. 1804, to crown Napoleon. When, however, several yoars 
= after (1808), the emperor went so far as to demand the 
ereation of a Patriarch of France, to be appointed by him- 
self, required the introduction of his legal code into the papal 
kingdom, the abolition of cloisters and of the rule of clerical celi- 
bacy, and required the pope to join him in the league against Eng- 
land and to close his ports against the enemy, Pius VIL refused 
compliance. Asa penalty, in 1809 his states were annexed to the 
French Empire. A papal bull of excommunication against all un- 
righteous assailants of the Holy See was issued, and Napoleon was 
privately informed that he was included among them. ‘The 
wns carried as a prisoner, first to Savona, and then into France, 
Under these trying cireumstances Pius VIL maintained his position 
with firmness. Twenty-seven bishoprics in France were vacant. 
A sect of ‘pure Catholics,” adherents of the pope, was arising, 
who were obliged to hold their services in secret, Napoleon do- 
prived Pins VIL of the cardinals, and oven of his private secro~ 
tary. The proceedings of the emperor in relation to the calli 
of a national synod, which met on June 17, 1811, and reassem- 
bled, after being once dissolved by the imperious sovereign, in- 
daced the pope to make large concessions, He was brought to 
Fontainebleau, and was roughly treated by Napoleon after his return 
from Russia, in 1812. At length there was a preliminary agree: 
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mont, the provisions of which were agreeable to the emperor ; but, 
contrary to a stipulation, he published it before the pope had con- 
ferred with his cardinals. This called ont a warning from the pope 
against giving credence to the reports relative toa concordat. Re- 
newed persecution of the pontiff was the result, which terminated 
at the fall of Napoleon and the triumph of the allies, In 1814, 
Pius VIL. once more entered Rome. 

An important consequence of the events connected with the 
French Revolution was the secularizing of the ecclesiastical states 
Tho Romn Of Germany. They were converted into communities 
Grelc,, Under civil rule, The Rhine provinces were aunexed to 
Geemony, France, In 1810 the last ecclesinstical state was abol- 
ished and changod into a grand-dukedom. Cloisters in Germany, 
except in Austria, were abolished. During the conflicts of the pe- 
riod, vacant bishopries remained unfilled. When Gormany throw 
off the yoke of Napoleon, only five old Roman Catholic bishops 
were living. In process of time concordats were concluded be- 
tween German princes and the pope, and the vacant ecclesiastical 
places were filled. 

In Naples, which was conquered by the French in 1806, and 
delivered to Joseph Bonaparte, the monastic orders were generally 
‘the Roman #DOlished, and their property appropriated by the gov- 
Gxitotc ernment. The principles of the Napoleonic code rel- 
= ative to marriage by civil contract, etc., were so repug- 

nant to the pope that he refused canonical institution 
to the bishops. In 1808, Joseph became King of Spain. The In- 
quisition was abolished. In 1809 the cloisters all shared the same 
fate. The Cortes, which represented the opposite or national 
party, declared, in 1813, that the Inquisition was incompatible with 
the civil constitution of the country. In whatever part of Europe 
the influence of Napoleon was felt, the civil authority was made 
supreme, the authority of the papacy was curtailed and made sub- 
ordinate to the rulers of the State, and institutions like monas- 
tic establishments, specially characteristic of the middle ages, were 
swept away. The mediwval was transformed into the modern 
state, 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE PAPACY SINCE THE FALL OF NAPOLEON L: CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


‘Tur fall of Napoleon restored Pius VIL, to Rome, and enabled 
him to resume the exercise of his pontifical authority. He camo 
‘Te ateotuist DOCK, an Object of universal sympathy, which his patience 
movement. had merited. The storms of the revolution were over. 
The papacy now, atthe beginning of anew era of European history, 
was at liberty to elect what policy it would pursue, It is remark- 
able that three out of the four nations that had conquered Bonn- 
parte, and had thus given freedom to the pope, were not of the 
Roman Catholic fold, Russia was Groek, England and Prussia 
were Protestant. Everywhere in Europe there was a in 
the minds of the people for constitutional freedom under the forms 
of monarchy. This feeling of aversion to arbitrary government 
was deeply implanted in the French mind. It prevailed in Ger- 
many. It was ardently cherished south of the Alps and of the 
Pyrenees, Unhappily, there set in a strong opposing current in 
the direction of absolutism. The excesses of the 
period had begotten » horror of everything that savored of repub- 
lican governmont. The “throne and the altar” must be rets- 
tablished in their former dignity and strength. ‘The Continental 
monarchs were united in this sentiment. Russia was bent on 
putting down movements in favor of freedom with a strong hand. 
Austria, guided by the counsels of the astute Metternich, was of the 
same mind. Prussia, after some vacillation, joined hands with her 
German rival, The Holy Alliance between the three sovereigns, to 
which the other rulers on the Continent acceded, while it contained 
a pledge to govern righteously and to promote justice and relig- 
ion, was based on the old principle of legitimacy—the doctrine 
that the authority of kings Is the direct gift of God, and nob de- 
rived from their subjects, It was agreed that they should combine 
to quell popular insurrections wherever they should break out. 

‘The papacy espoused the cause of Absolutism. In the middle 
ages the popes had been considered the champions of the peopla, 

and their protectors against the tyranny of secular rulers 
tenondeot and of local ecclesiastics, They had placed themselves 
Avo at the head of great movements, like the crusades, in 
which tne sentiments and passions of the mass of the people were 
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interested. They had baptized and taken under their 
the prevailing martial taste and the popular 
hatred of the infidel But now there was a reversal of their posi- 
tion. They were utterly loath to surrender any of the old prerog- 
atives of their station in order to accommodate themselves to the 
altered condition of the publicmind and the new character of Euro- 
pean society. Their bitter experiences during the revolutionary 
era, the recollection of the wild excesses of liberalism, the desire to 
keep down the spirit of revolt in the papal kingdom, the vindictive 
and intolerant conservatism of the great body of the zealous sup- 
porters of Rome in France and in Southern Europe, were so many 
ndditional reasons for taking sides with the dominant reaction 
against the aspirations and struggles of the people. 

In the papal curia there were two parties; the one, that of the 
zelanti, led by Cardinal Pacea, was for abolishing the French con~ 
Partie in ne stitution in the Roman state, restoring ecclesiastical 

property to its former possessors, and for bringing back 
completely the old order of things, with all its wrongs and evils. 
‘The other, the party of the liberali, led by a sagacious man, Cardi- 
nal Consalvi, was for retaining beneficent improvements which, 
daring the period of revolution, had been incorporated in the po- 
litical system. He had but a very moderate degree of success in 
this praiseworthy offort. Uniformity of administration was, to be 
sure, preserved ; but the offices were taken from laymen and given 
into the hands of the clergy. In addition to the mischiefs of cleri- 
cal misgovernment, the restoration of ecclesiastical property cut off 
4 great part of the public revenue, and, besides, involved the ere- 
ation of a burdensome public debt. The Inquisition and the In- 
dex, the old weapons of priestly intolerance, were again brought 
into use. In relation to the Church at large, Pius VIL. adopted an 

analogous reactionary policy. One of his first measures 
panier” was the issue of a bull, on August 7, 1814, authorizing 

“the revival of the Jesuit order, Nothing could more 
signally betoken the altered temper of civil and ecclesiastical rulers, 
‘Tho new Jesuits were of a harsh and fanatical temper. They wont 
to work at once to getthe education of the young into their hands. 
‘They even avowed the loose ethical maxims which, at a former 
day, had brought on them so heavy a weight of odium, Another 
‘Thereaction Characteristic measure was the publication of a bull, in 
pantwen 1816, in which Bible societies were denounced, and stig- 
cae, matized as a pest. The governments in Southern Eu- 
rope showed themselves prompt to cooperate with the Roman curia, 
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‘This was the case in Sardinia, Tuscany, and Naples, 

Ferdinand VIL called back the Jesuits whom his had 

expelled, and renewed the tyranny of the Inquisition. The sup- 
convents were restored. The reins of were 

practically in the hands of the bigoted clergy. Intoleruble tyranny 

provoked a revolt. The Cortes obliged the igu to reverse 


attachment to the old ecclesiastical system. ‘The priests who had 
taken the onth prescribed by the National Assembly in 1790, were 
compelled to do penance or to lose their livings) Mobs were al- 
lowed to attack the Protestants in Nismes and in other towns, and 
hundreds of them were slain, This wasin 1815, The government 
at length interfered, but did not punish the criminals, 

and seminaries were established by the Jesuits, and these beeame 
more numerous in the next reign. The antipathy which had ox- 
isted against the Church was rekindled by the proceedings of the 
reactionary religious party. Liberalism in all its forms was awalk- 
ened to a new life, The brother of Louis XVIIL, the Count of 
Artois, who went much beyond the king in intolerant bigotry, and 
was the head of the absolutist party in politics and religion, as- 
conded the throne in 1824, Pius VIL died in 1823, and the death 
of Consalvi followed soon after, There was no barrier at Rome in 
the path of papal absolutism. Leo XII. was devoted to the party 
of the zelanti. His adherents proclaimed the pope supreme over 
secular rulers. The Jesuits were favored and exalted, Religious 
ceremonies, including a jubilee at Rome in 1825, were celebrated 
with ostentatious pomp. Meantime, the papal kingdom was miser- 
ably governed. The most of Italy was under the direct or indirect 
control of the Austrians, Their troops wero at hand to stifle the 
first outbreak of insurrection. The deep popular discontent led to 
the organization of the Carbonari and other secret societies, the 
aim of which was Italian liberty and unity, 


al 
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In France, under Charles X, the ruling spirits in the Church 
were zealously in favor of ultramontane views of the papacy, and 
novivai ¢ tated with hostility and contempt the Gallican theory, 
rales tn which it had been the pride and glory of the French 
Church to maintain. The king was obliged to yield in 
a degree, and for a time, to the rising forces of liberalism, which 
was hostile alike to political absolutism and to the control—for ex- 
ample, in matters of education—conceded to the Jesuit reaction. 
The revolution of 1830 effected o radical change. Tho government 
of Louis Philippe put an end to the domination of the clerical purty. 
‘The Jesuits wero doprived of their newly acquired powor. The 
fatility of any attempt to reconcile the papacy with the modern 
spirit of liberty was shown in the abortive experiment made by 
Tamennais and his associates. De Maistre, a scholar 
and tise and diplomatist, a strenuous opponent of the French 
Revolution, but not unfriendly to monarchy under con- 
stitutional restraints, had endeavored, in a series of able writings, 
to vindicate an extreme theory of the spiritual authority of the pope. 
He founded his position on the need of order in the intellectual and 
spiritual world, such as only the autocracy of the pope could secure. 
His nzgument resembles that of Hobbes in behalf of despotism in 
the political sphere. The same tendencies were carried further in 
France by Lamennais, with Lacordaire, Montalembert, and other 
associates, in the early days of Louis Philippe. Lamennais con- 
tended for the extension of suffrage, freedom of worship, liberty of 
conscience, and liberty of the press, at the same time that he as- 
serted ultramontane ideas of the pope’s spiritual supremacy. This 
strange combination of opinions was set forth with enthusiasm in a 
journal, L’Avenir, These doctrines were withstood by the clerical 
party. They were condemned by Pope Gregory XVI, who, in 1831, 
succeeded Leo XI The journal was given up, Lamennais sub- 
mitted with reluctance and with qualifications. His associates 
bowed to the papal decision. The generous, but quixotic, effort to 
harmonize discordant systems fell to the ground. Lacordaire be- 
came one of the most impressive preachers in the French Catholic 
Church. Montalembert did not abandon his liberality of spirit. 
At about the time when the clerical reaction in France suffered 
a decided check by the expulsion of the Bourbons, the Catholia 
6 Chureh gained advantages which it did not owe to the 
Ziancigation papal curia, In Great Britain, Catholic Emancipation 
released adherents of the Church of Rome from the ob- 
noxious oaths which had been imposed in the times of the Restora 

















more than in Italy. Pius IX. went still further in tl 
providing for his kingdom « constitutional aystem. 
cans, however, were not satisfied with the continuance o 
preme authority in the hands of the cardinals. Thal oes 
to engage in war against the Austrians, A m1 
Rossi, his chief minister, was assassinated. ‘pope, no 
able to control the democratic movement, fled to Gaeta. 





erney of which the pontiff should be the head. This sch 

favored in France, oven by such a statesman as Guizot, 

means it was hoped that Italy would be united without beeo 

formidable power, and Austrian influence could be checked. 
ascheme that fell far short of satisfying the patriotic views o 
‘The unification of Italy was to be effected under the | 
See unsere et be pepe! Mngiocs al 

pope's temporal sovereignty. It is aremarkable 

= side by side with this gradual extinction of his | 

"rule, a series of measures was adopted which 

the carrying of his authority within the Church to the 
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pitch. The war of France and Sardinia with Austria added Lom. 
bardy to the Sardinian possessions. Tuscany, Modena, 

= and Parma, and also Romagna, which belonged to the 
were annexed by their own choice, The arms of Garibaldi 

to the Italian kingdom Naples ond Sicily, Victor Im- 
manuel, as the ally of Prussia against Austria, secured Venice for 
his reward. It was not until the overthrow of Napoleon at Sedan, 
in 1870, that the way was open for taking possession of Rome. 
All Italy was now brought together in one kingdom, and the seat 
of government was transferred from Florence to the ancient capital. 
‘The result was accomplished against the constant, indignant pro- 
tests of Pius IX., who was now despoiled of his principality and xo- 
duced to confine his authority within the limits of his spiritual office, 
But that office he had been able to magnify. In 1854, he gath- 
ered a large company of ecclesiastics at Rome, and promulgated, 
iota 00 his own personal responsibility, without the concur- 

i** rence of any council, the dogma of the immaculate con- 
Counell. ception of the Virgin Mary, He thus assumed to decide 
authoritatively a question which the doctors of the Church had long 
debated, and on which they were not yet agreed. In 1864, he 
issued an Encyclic, together with » Syllabus of Errors, in which,— 
‘besides the condemnation of doctrinal errors, such as materialistic 
and pantheistic opinions—the ideas at the basis of the modern 
state, such as the validity of marriage by the civil contract, eduea- 
tion not subject to clerical control, liberty of conscience, and tolern- 
tion of varieties of religious opinion, were solemnly denounced. In 
1870, at his call the cumenical Council of the Vatican assembled. 
Seven hundred and sixty-four bishops were gathered in St, Poter’s 
Church from all parts of the globe, but more than a third were 
from Italy. The arrangements for the conduct of the business, 
both before and after the meeting of the council, were made by the 
pope and by the commissioners appointed by him. Whether it was 
‘or was not the chief purpose in summoning the assembly, the project 
of a declaration of the pope's infallibility was at length brought 
forward, and was supported by the pontiff himself and by those 
who stood high in his favor. The ascendency of the Jesuits in the 
counsels of Pius IX. had long been 4 notorious fact. Checks were 
put upon the freedom of debate in the council. Yet there was 
strong opposition to the proposal. Bishops like the learned his- 
torian, Hefele from Germany, Dupanloup from France, and Ken- 
rick from America, strove in vain to dissuade the council from 
sanctioning the project. Some of the minority disieliaved ip the 
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sont was large, but finding that resistance was fruitless, a 0 
account of the threatened outbreak of hostilities between 

and Prussia, most of them withdrew before the final yoto, 
hundred and thirty-five bishops gave cnr voice il 6 ERE 
Only two voted in the negative. Unlike previous general coun~ 
cils, the Catholic irra neperips tiers o 
‘They had thoughts of interposing wi 

seo tho dioteasion; bok tha eatin of Teanen andl aieiadiag 
of Louis Napoleon to the Church, prevented his government from 
taking this course. The cther powers did not choose to act alone. 
‘The decrees of the council followed in the line of the Syllabus, 
and pronounced anathemas against various types of current ration- 
alistic theory. The main decree was that in which the was: 
declared to be infallible in whatever teaching relative to 

or morals he may address to the entire Church. 

‘The German school of Catholic theclogians who had been op~ 
posed to the promulgation of the new dogma had held a position 
Theo between the Gallican theory of the competence of a coun~ 
Catholies.” oi] to define the faith, and the ultramontane view. Their 
doctrine was that the concurrence of pope and council, the voice of 
the united episcopate, is requisite for the validity of a doctrinal 
definition. When a council itself, however, affirmed the contrary 
view, in concurrence with a pope, what could they say? The bish- 
ops gave in their adhesion to the Vatican decrees. Even 
one of the eminent pupils of Mohler, and the author of a learned 
work on the history of councils, who had exposed the 
ness of the doctrine of papal infallibility, yielded, after a delay of 
five months, and gave in his assent. He had said that he would 
lay down his office rather than renounce to this extent his mature, 
conscientious convictions, But he was overcome by the dread of 
schism and of isolation. On the 25th of June, 1871, ho wrote to a 
friend in Bonn: “I believed that I was serving the Catholic 
and I was serving the caricature which Romanism and Jesuitism had 
made out of it, Not until I was in Rome wasit perfectly clear to me. 
that what they pursue and practico (treibt und abt) there has only 
the false semblance (schein) and name of Christianity—only the 
shell; the kernel is gone: everything is utterly externalized.” Ho 
had seen Rome, and it affected him somewhat ns it did Luther, 
But Hefele was not a Luther. Six weeks after writing this letter 
‘he made up his mind to accept the new dogma, 
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A considerable number of theologians, however, at the head of 
whom was Ignatius von Dillinger, the ablest and most learned 
of the German Catholic divines, refused to submit, They claimed 
that the council was not really united, and that the result was ob- 
tained by unfair means, Separate congregations, under tho namo 
of “ Old Catholics,” were organized. Contrary to the first intention 
of Dillinger and his associates at Munich, a separation took placo 
of the party of which he was the principal leader. Ordination for 
their first bishop, Reinkens, was procured from the bishop of one 
of the old Jansenist churches in Holland, in which the episcopal 
succession had been preserved. A like movement developed itself 
in considerable strength in Switzerland. Several conferences or 
congresses of the Old Catholics were held. The organization of 
the Old Catholics was recognized by the German governments, 
The seceding body called conference, in order to promote a con- 
federation of churches, which was attended by Russians and 
Greeks, and by certain English and American Episcopalians, It 
contre met at Bonn in 1874, and had for its result the abolition 
“Bonn. of compulsory fasting and confession, the decision to use 
the vernacular in public worship, to permit the marriage of priests, 
and to allow the communion in both kinds to members of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church, Towards this church and the Greek Church 
a friendly attitude was assumed. Ata second conference, also at 
Bonn, in 1875, an agreement essentially in accordance with the 
Greek view was reached on the subject of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. In Paris, an eloquent preacher, Pore Hyacinthe Loy- 
son, formed an Old Catholic congregation. The Old Catholic move- 
ment commanded the approval of a highly respectable body of cul- 
tivated men, But it had no deep root among the common people, 

In the several states of Germany the Roman Catholic clorgy aro 
paid by the Stste, which in turn exercises a supervision over their 
Pie Pats wwe education. In Prussia, Frederic William IV. granted 

inProwis. large privileges to the Catholic body. Everywhere in 

the decrees of the Vatican Council awakened an apprehon- 
sion that the Church of Rome might encroach on the prerogatives 
of the State, This conviction was strongly expressed in pamphlets 
by Mr, Gladstone. The ultramontane party, in the judgment of 
Bismarck, threatened the stability of the German Empire. Hence 
the German governments protected the Old Catholics, and Prussia 
pawed stringent enactments known as the “Falk laws,” from the 
name of the minister who proposed them, “Noither in Church 
nor Stato,” said Bismarck, ‘are we on the way to Canossa.” 











sions. Tho rapid growth of socialism, and the nocd of the sup- 
port of ‘‘the Centre,” or the Roman Catholic political party, in 
the Imperial Diet, in connection with financial measures, induced 
Bismarck to enter into friendly relations with Pope Leo XIN. He 
chose the pope as umpire in the dispute with Spain respecting the 
Caroline Islands. He received from the pope the decoration of the 
“Order of Christ.” The Roman Catholics were requested by Leo 
to lend the chancellor their support in passing “ the Septennate” 
—the measure for the augmentation of the German army, to ex- 
tend over a period of seven years. German Protestants, with 
notions of monarchical authority, may be an object of less dread 
to Roman ultramontanism than French Republicans, disciples of de- 
ism or materialism, 

After the Revolution of 1848, when the socialistic moba were 
suppressed by Cavaignac, the dread excited by the violence of 
cirisianity this “fourth estate,” the working class, opened to Louis 
in¥roce. Napoleon a path to the presidency, and to the suc- 
and 4, 1851). He was hailed as the saviour of society. The clergy 
z im, Were favorable to him, Ho professed to adopt the 
e principles of the Concordat of 1801, but in matters of 
religion, as in other things, he was governed by the exigencies of 
the hour. As soon as he proposed to espouse Gallicanism, he drew 
on himself the denunciation of the clergy, including Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, He was styled “the second Pilate.” Tho 


Napoleon, then President, to prevent the complete triumph of the 
Austrians in Italy, had sent French troops to Rome under Oudinot, 
by whom Garibaldi and his brave republican followers were driven 
out, Rome was now held, and the pope protected there, by the 
French soldiers. This brought on Napoleon the wrath of the 
liberal party. In the war with Austria (1859), he went to the reg- 
cue of the Italian cause, but the Peace of Villafranca left the work 
which he undertook half done. The Italians conquered for them- 
selves all Italy except Venice and Rome; and Louis Napoleon de~ 
fended Rome against them. He assumed the part of protector of 
the Holy See—n part in which he was supported not only by the 
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clerical party in France, but by all Frenchmen who, on general 
grounds, were hostile to the unification of Italy under the rule of 
the House of Savoy. In the closing period of Napoleon's career, 
the ultramontane party, zealously sustained by the Empress Hu- 


Maximilian was undertaken, and afterwards the fatal war with Ger- 
many. Napoleon was overthrown at Sedan. Then followed the 
surrender of Paris, after the vain struggle of Gambetta and his 
patriotic auxiliaries. When the conditions of peace with the Ger- 
mans were settled, there occurred the terrible conflict with the 
Communists, in which Darboy, the Archbishop of Paris, was one of 
the vietims of their ferocious cruelty. In this period of distress, 
France, as on other occasions of calamity and despair, appeared to 
turn to the priest for counsel and comfort. This was manifest in 
tiiranon. the National Assembly of 1871. The clerical party was 
Leomad strong and was possessed with the ultramontane spirit. 
Without leave from the government, Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, 
promulgated the new dogma of papal infallibility. Even Dupan- 
loup, after the Vatican Council, becamo a most active leader in the 
ultramontane phalanx. He did much to procure the defeat of 
the law for establishing schools for universal education under the 

it of the state, and with it compulsory education. After 
the fall of Thiers, in 1873, on whose superior sagacity, under the 
pressure of the financial situation, even the clericals had for 
a while been obliged to rely, McMahon came into power. Under 
the ministry of Broglie, and then of Buffet (1875), clericalism main- 
tained its ascendency. Government authorized the establishing of 
Catholic universities, with permission to confer degrees. A re- 
action ensued, which grew in strength, until the marshal-president, 
in 1877, was forced to accept the verdict of the country, and a re- 
publican cabinet was formed. In 1880, the measures of Jules Ferry 
‘the tery and his associates respecting education were adopted. 
tees, The pupils in the Catholic universities were required to 
be enrolled, to be examined, and to take their degrees in the state uni- 
vyersities. The “ March decrees” for breaking up the Jesuit society, 
and other orders and congregations not recognized by the state, 
were carried out when Gambetta became the head of the ministry 
(November, 1881). The school law of the minister, Paul Bert, 
provided for compulsory attendance at the public schools, and for 
the complete secularizing of them. Among the other measures of 
the anti-clerical majority was the law, passed in 1681, giving the 
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whole jurisdiction over questions of divorce to the civil courts, 
‘The destruction of Gallicanism in the French Catholic Church, and 
the sway of ultramontaniam, are owing to several causes. The 
French Church, in the present century, has not had, as of old, in 
the civil government of the nation a champion and a 
for its forces. It has turned to Romo as a source of atre rk 
looks on infidelity, in the form of deism or materialism, as lying at 
the root of republican movements for the secularizing of the atate 
and the overthrow of clerical control. The reign of ultramontan- 
ism has brought with ita reign of superstition. Mari- 
olatry has flourished as never before. The worship of 
the “Sacred Hoart" of Jesus has called out a wide-spread effusion 
of mystical and sentimental devotion, Alleged miracles, as at 
Lourdes and La Salette, have been used to draw multitudes of 
pilgrims to these places, honored by spparitions of the Virgin. 
Against the ultramontane glorifying of the papacy there have not 
boon wanting earnest, but wholly ineffectual, protests Montalem- 
bert saw in it something wholly difforent from that non-interference 
on the part of the state with the distinetly spiritual office of the pope, 
for which in his younger daya he had contended. In 1852, he 
spoke of “the lavish encouragement given under the pontificate of 
Pius TX. to exaggerated doctrines, outraging the good-sense ag 
well as the hanor of the human race.” He adverted to the “inered- 
ible wheel-about” of the French clergy in its new devotion to 
Rome. In a letter to Montalembert (September 10, 1853), Sibour, 
Archbishop of Paris, spoke “of the double idolatry of the altra- 
montane school—the idolatry of the temporal power and the 
spiritual power.” Later, in a letter published in the London Times 
of March 7, 1870, Montalembert chnstises those who have “im- 
molated justice and truth, reason and history, in one great holo- 
eaust to the idol they raised up for themselves in the Vatican.” 
No body of Christians was ever more entitled to the distinction 
of being « martyr-church than the Huguenot Church of France, 
The ingenious barbarism of Louis XIV. did not destroy 
Pie liug- it, ‘The remnant of the faithful that survived was driven 
= to worship, almost without pastors, and literally in “dena 
and caves of the earth.” The man who did most to infuse new 
life into this feeble and prostrate body of disciples was Antoine 
Court (1696-1760), who was born in a family of pious 
peasants, had little education, but was familiar with the 
Scriptures, and had the qualifications of mind and heart which 
fitted him to be a leader and guide. He became the head of the 
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“church of the desert.” He rallied, taught, and reorganized his 
forlorn brethren, and when driven from France, in 1730, with a 
price set upon his life, he established at Lausanne a theological 
college, whence Huguenot preachers were sent forth into France, 
down to the time when Napoleon L set up the first empire. As 
Tate as 1762, Jean Calas, a Protestant merchant of Tou- 
louse, perished asa victim of blind fanaticism and cru- 
elty. Falsely accused of taking the life of one of his sons, a Roman 
Catholic, who had committed suicide, the father, by the sentence 
ofthe Parliament of Toulouse, was tortured, broken on the whecl, 
and then burned toashes. Voltaire was instrumental in procuring: 
a reversal of the sentence from the king and council at Versailles, 
and what reparation it was possible to make to the family, 

‘The first Napoleon struck a blow at the Reformed Church by 
putting down the General Synods. Tho second Napoleon, it may 
be added, did a like injury by putting down the Provincial Synoda. 

In the reign of Louis XVII, about 1820, a revival of 
ieormea religion, proceeding from the influence of the Wesley- 
Smt. ans who had Jong existed in Normandy, spread through 
the Huguenot churches, The effect was perpetuated in the evan- 
gelical spirit which has continued until now in these communities, 

But in the Reformed Church in France there have oxist- 
ence. ed for a half century, and even longer, two parties, the 
sts. orthodox and the liberal. As far back as 1831, Adolf 
Monod, a preacher of extraordinary talents, who acquired afterwards 
very high distinction, was displaced from his charge by the con- 
sistory of Lyons, in consequence of a sermon too conservative and 
severe for the prevailing taste, Opinions far more advanced in the 
direction of liberalism than were then entertained, were propa- 
gated through the influence of Colani and Scherer, of the new 
Strasburg school of theologians, The academy at Montauban, of 
which Adolf Monod was the head, represented orthodox opin- 
ions, without, however, any excess, or admixture of bigotry. In 
Paris, Coquerel was the leader of the rationalistic party. At an 
unofficial synod in Paris, in 1848, Frédéric Monod, a pastor of rare 
excellence and ability, and Count Gasparin, advocates of evangelical 
opinions, withdrew, and then was formed a “ Union of Free Evan- 
gelical Churches,” about thirty in number. It las relied for the sup- 
port of the churches upon the voluntary principle. In 1864, on 
motion of Guizot, a declaration of faith in the fundamental verities 
of the gospel was adopted by the Pastoral Conference, or unoffi- 
cial synod. This was the occasion of a breach between the evan- 
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not without offoct in hastening this crisia In 1879, 

national synod of the Reformed Church was permitted to mech in 
Paris, A short confession of faith was sanctioned, the adoption of 


which was advocated by Guizot. About two-thirds of the m 


made obligatory 4 
stricken from the voting lista. “This not, hewovec; waa eabetGushiliy 
decided by Minister Ferry to bo illegal ; but undor the new arrange- 
ments with regard to consistories, the conservatives unexpect- 
edly were found in Paris to have the majority. Tn consequence of 
the division, the government no longer allows the General Synods 
~vnomem: 0 meet; but the Conferences have the character of un- 
sro” official synods, and are often so designated. They can 
only give counsel. There are not far from six hundred congre- 
gations holding evangelical opinions 

From the year 1830 the “Société évangélique” in Puris, by col- 
portage, evangelists, and other kindred agencies, exerted a wide- 
spread influence in the dissemination of evangelical truth. Efforts 
of this sort provoked, in 1854, aggressions in Strasburg from the 
side of the Jesuita’ The ‘‘McAll Mission,” provided and sup- 
ported mostly by British and American Christians, has formed no 
churches, but has dons much by preaching services and other 
moana to make converts to the evangelical faith. 

Mazsini and the Republicans had seen no way to the unity of 
Italy except by the overthrow of all the existing governments, and 
vatos ot Of the papacy with them, Tho philosopher, 

, me had conceived a scheme, which was approved by many, 
of a confederacy of the five Italian governments under the pope as 
president, Sardinia to be the principal secular power, The dream 
of a papal presidency vanished when Pius IX. broke with the lib- 
eral party, Under D'Azeglio, and other enlightened 
measures were taken, despite the protests of the pope, to cast off 
papal interference with mattera of civil administration, and to 
make the king supreme in the Sardinian kingdom. Cavour, in his 
maxim of ‘n free Church in a froo State," grasped the true solu- 
tion of the problem of Italian freedom and union. A schemo, such 
as Napoleon I had cherished in 1813, of making the pope a sub 
ject was out of the question. In what relation should the pope 
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stand to Italy and to Hurope, and how was he to administer his of- 
fice as head of the Church, after his temporal dominion should be 
tawot Wrestod from him? The answer to this question was 
found in the Law of Guaranties, by which the inviola~ 
bility of the pope, both personal and official, was established, and 
he was left freo in his intercourse with foreign states, and in tho 
conduct of spiritual affairs, 'The Vatican and its dependencies were 
left under his control. But in order to secure a real freedom to 
the State, the Italian Government had before it the task of carry- 
ing out and extending the ecclesiastical changes which had already 
been made in Sardinia. The reforms adopted, such as the sup- 
pression of monasteries, with exceptions specified by law, and the 
forming of a fund out of their property for the education of the 
people, and the requirement of civil marriage to precede any re- 
ligious solemnity, have been effected, step by step, by the enlight- 
ened rulers of Italy. An unusual outcry was raised when the law 
respecting the monasteries was extended, in 1884, over the property 
of the Society of tho Propaganda—a heavy tax being Inid upon it. 

‘The unity of Italy brought liberty to Protestants. After 1848 
Bibles and tracts began to be circulated freely, especially by Eng- 
‘tm wa. _ lish travellers. Francesco and Rosa Madini, imprisoned 
cam for their faith in Tuscany, were set free in 1853, in con- 
sequence of the imperative tone of Lord Palmerston. A Walden- 
sian congregation was formed in 1848, in Florence, and engaged ac- 
tively in religious work. A division took place among its members, 
the “Free Church ” of Italy being formed by those who were not 
satisfied with all the traditional Waldensian customs. Luigi de 
Sanctis, a mau of striking ability, a converted priest, was attached for 
ton years to the Free Church, and then, in 1864, connected himself 
with the Waldensians. Florence was made their principal seat of 
theological instruction. Important services were rendered to the 
Free Church by the eloquent orator, Gavazzi, a convert who had 
belonged to the order of the Barnabites. In 1870, an assembly at 
Milan of delegates from thirty-two congregations formed a third 
Protestant organization, the “Free Christian Church.” Protes- 
tantism, under the protection of the Italian Government, is preached 
within the walls of Rome by several Christian denominations. 

In Holland the adherents of the different creeds enjoy equal 
civil and political rights. This country has not escaped the conflict 
Curiaunity between rationalism and orthodoxy which has agitated all 
{nHollind. Protestant lands, The consequence of this controversy 
was the formation, in 1834, of the separatist “Christian Reformed 
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Oburoh,” which has several hundred congregations. 

of doctrinal controversy in the National Reformed 

duced sharply defined parties. The Goneral Synod, in 

avowed an agreement with anything more than the spirit and sab- 
stance of the old confessions. There were three partios 

Snirtion. which aroge: the strict Calvinists; the more liberal Cal- 

= vinists, of whom the eminent theologian, Protease va 

Oosterzee, the author of a treatise on dogmatic theology, was a 

leader ; and the rationalistic school, aide: tel e 


i by 

1876, the old theological chairs in the universities wero by law 
superseded by professorships of the history of religion, and it was 
left to the National Synod, out of the fund granted to it, to ar- 
range for special theological instruction. When professorships in 
theology were established by the synod, and filled by Rationalists, 
tho Calvinistic party founded the Freo Reformed University at 
Amsterdam, which was opened in 1880. The central, supreme 
authority in the established Church ig a small Synod. Tho con- 
trol of the Synod, which is accused of a leaning to liberalism, has. 
lately been rejected by a number of churches, led by Professor 
Kuyper of Amsterdam, which claim to be faithfal to the ereed of 
Dort, These have not, however, disseverod their connection with 
the National Church. 

The constitution of Belgium contained the most full guaranties 
of religious liberty. But a struggle soon arose between Radicalism 
Contictein 804 Ultramontanism. In 1834, the ultramontane 
Migivm. founded the University of Louvain, and, with the utmost 
industry and zeal, strove to spread their system nmong the people, 
With tho overthrow of the ministry which was dovoted to their 
cause, in 1878, there began in Belgium the “ Kulturkampf,” as the 
Germans call it—the struggle with ecclesiastical claims—which has 
raged in most of the countries, but nowhere more intensely or more 
incessantly than in Belgium, with alternations of victory and defeat 
for either party. 

Such was the state of theological opinion in Germany in the 
second decade of the present century, that there seemed to be no 
‘The Rranga. OP8tAcle in the way of the union of the Latheran and the 
te “Unin” Reformed Churches. The three-hundredth 

‘nGermay- of the posting of Luther's theses, the Jubilee of the Ref 
ormation, was deemed by the King of Prussia, Frederic William 
IIL, (1797-1840), « propitious timo for this pacifie movement, Ac- 
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cordingly, from the two bodies the Evangelical Church of Prussia 
was constituted. The union took place in a number of Protestant 
states. It encountered, however, vehement opposition. One of its 
prominent opponents was Claus Harms (1778-1855), a powerful 
preacher at Kiel, a champion of Lutheranism, who promulgated 
ninety-five new theses against the errors of the times. Unfortun- 
ately, attempts were made to unite congregations in newly pre- 
pared forms of worship, which provoked hostility from a consider- 
able number who were strongly wedded to the old Lutheran 
doctrines and ways, Such was the effect of the new liturgy intro- 
duced into Prussia in 1821. There were secessions of Lutherans, 
and new congregations were formed. Unwise efforts to suppress 
this dissent from the recent ecclesiastical arrangements were made, 
the only effect being to stiffen in their opposition those who re- 
garded themselves as witnesses for the genuine teaching of Lather, 
and against the erroneous Calvinistic view of the Sacrament. 
‘Under the reign of Frederic William IV. (1840-1858), both 
before and after the revolutionary epoch of 1548, the Roman Cath 
olic Church was allowed to acquire privileges which, in connection 
with the spread of ultramontane teaching, sowed the seeds of the 
contest which broke out at the close of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Tu Denmark, a Jong controversy between extremely xealous ad- 
vocates of the old Lutheran doctrines against the latitudinarian 
Raigion ia © 8Y6tem prevalent in the State Church disappeared in the 
Penmark —_ common hostility to Germany, which was aroused after 
1848, in connection with the Schleswig-Holstein question. In 1849, 
the Danish Government placed the principal religious bodies, in- 
cluding the Jews, on an equality as to legal privileges, In 1857, the 
legal requirement that all children should be baptized was abro- 
gated, This was owing to the spread of Baptist opinions, which 
wore introduced into Denmark and other neighboring countries 
from Hamburg. There, in 1834, a small Baptist church had been 
formed by Rey. Barnas Sears, under the pastoral care of Mr, Oncken. 
In Sweden, after 1808, the “ Readers "—‘ Lisare "—go ealled 
from their custom of reading the Bible and Luther's writings, held 
Juiigin in meetings, for promoting a more lively sort of devotion 
Sweden than was approved in the Established Church. They 
were harassed by the authorities, and punished with fine and im- 
prisonment. A change of public feeling in relation to dissent 
gradually took place, until in 1877 all Christian dissenters, and evon 
Jews, were admitted to the suffrage and made eligible to all civil 
offices, Non-conformist religious bodies sre allowed to form or 
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ganizations, This has been taken by the Mothodista. In 
rani ag arlene religious move-— 






selmic ideas, and leaning towards what ia called the “moral view. 
Emigrants from Sweden to the United Statos, who arin 

with him, have organized themselves in congregational 

In Sweden, the followers of Waldenstrém, whose addresses and 
writings are very influential, have organized many distinct congre- 
gations. Although they do not attend the worship of the estab- 
lished Church, nor receive the sacraments from it, they are still, 
nominally at least, in connection with it, 

The predominance acquired by the Jesuits in the Catholic can- 
tons of Switzerland, after 1828 gavo rise to the Soparato Longue 

(Sonderbund) of these cantons, and occasioned civil war. 
te Inthe new Swiss constitution of 1848, freedom of con- 

science, equality of confessions, and exclusion of the 
Jesuits were ordained. But the Jesuits could not be kept out, and 
were especially numerous and active in Geneva, The Swiss 
ernments were roused by ultramontane encroachments, and 
in a determined conflict with the promoters of them. In 1873, the 
papal nuncius was expelled. Since Leo XIIL became pontiff, more 
pacific relations have been established with Rome. 

German-speaking Protestants in Switzorland have shared in the 
varieties and fluctuations of opinion which have existed in Germany. 
acm In Basel, the representatives of the liberal evangelical 
Protestant school have had much influence. In Zurich, although 
the people refused to permit Stranss to take the chair in theology 
to which he was appointed, the rationalistic school has prevailed 
in the seats of theological instruction. In many of the cantons, 
civil marriage has been legalized, and the schools disjoined from 
their connection with the Church. In almost all of the Protestant 
cantons, the tendency has been to abolish doctrinal testa as embod- 
fed in the creeds, or indirectly in liturgical books. 

‘The religious awakening among French Protestants in Switzer 
land, in tho carly part of the century, emanated principally from 
Yrench vot Great Britain. Among the first to receive a new spirit. 
toe ual impulse of this nature was Rev, César Malan (1787— 
1864), who was enthusiastic to the and of life in his efforta to awa. 
ken in others the Christian life and hope. The bitter opposition 
to this movement issued, in 1832, in the foundation of a school of 
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Se ee oe eye eed 
alongside the national Church. One of the best-known 


and author, Merle d’Aubigné (1794-1872). His “ History of the 
Reformation,” a detailed, vivid narrative, written in a reverential, 
religious spirit, has had a vast circulation in different countries, 
Alike movement at Lausanne had to encounter much persecution. 
Tn consequence of the radical measures of the government in 1845, 
‘a division took place. A Free Church was founded. The princi- 
pal leader of the evangelical cause at Lausanne was one of tha 
most original and brilliant of the French Protestant theologians of 
pay the present age, Alexander Vinet (1797-1847). He waa 
an advocate of the rights of conscience, and of the inde- 
pendence of the Church in relation to the State. His profound in- 
sight as a theologian was associated with a deep acquaintance with 
French literature, and with a ekill in literary criticism which has 
‘been appreciated by such masters of the art us Sainte Beuve. 

Tn Austria, after the Congress of Vienna, some degree of tolera- 
tion was still allowed to Protestants, and this was enlarged by the 
uci in Revolution of 1848. But by the Concordat of 1856 the 

ultramontane party secured all the power that it craved, 
Prelates were allowed the freest communication with Rome, and 
an almost unrestrained exercise of hierarchical authority. Com- 
plete control over the teaching in all the schools was granted to 
them, together with full jurisdiction in matrimonial causes, and 
censorship in relation to books. The inferior clergy and the laity 
wore displeased with these extraordinary provisions. The result 
of the Italian war, and especially of the war with Prussia in 1866, 
was to bring in a constitutional system, which abolished the most 
obnoxious ordinances of the concordat. This reform, adopted in 
1868, was followed, after the Vatican Council, by a complete dis- 
annulling of that arrangement, Marriage by civil contract was 
authorized. The control of education, except religious education, 
was assumed by the State. In case of marriage between Catholics 
and Protestants, the male children were to be educated according 
to the faith of the father; the female children, according to that of 
the mother, 

‘The most important ecclesiastical eventa which have taken place 

in England during the present century have occurred 
erntsin Since the passage of the Reform Bill, in 1832. The 
“weet “Catholic Emancipation Bill,” which was passed in 
1829, which admitted Cntholics to Parliament and other public 
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offices, was a signal for religious and political movements of an 
interesting and momentous character, In 1833, a sermon delivered 
by John Keble may be said to mark the beginning of the 
Eat ove Oxford revival of the Anglo-Catholic theology, of which 
Newman and Pusey were the principal authora An ac- 
count of this movement will find a place under the History of 
Doctrine. After the secession of Newman and Ward, 
bated who with other clergymen entered the Roman Catholie 
Chureb, there arose, in connection with the school to which they had 
belonged, a ritualistic party. Besides the custom of confession, 
which the Oxford leaders had encouraged, there was a 
wai return, in various particulars, to medieval ceremonies 
in worship, These innovations provoked an earnest resistance. 
‘The Evangelical or Low Church party displayed a renewed activity. 
In 1836, they had built Exeter Hall as a place for great 
assemblies. The Public Worship Regulation Act was passed in 
1874, and under it five ritualistic clorgymen were sent to pri 
In general, neither party gained satisfaction in the attempt to ob_ 
{ain verdicts on points of doctrine from the legal tribunala In 
1870, the Privy Council decided that a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church may lawfully preach “a real, actnal, and objective 
presence of our Lord, external to the communicant, under the 
form of bread and wine.” On the other hand, in the Gorham case, 
in 1849, it was decided by the same tribunal, against the Bishop 
of Exeter, that the view of the Evangelicals on the subject of bap- 
tismal regeneration might be legully held and taught. Notwith- 
standing the vehement opposition of the High Church party, 
Hampden was made Regius Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
Teemue ford, and, in 1848, Bishop of Hereford. Extremo views 
se held by certain adherents of the Liberal or Broad 
Church party were included in the contents of the volume entitled 
“Resays and Reviews ;” but the opinions there expressed on the in- 
spiration of the Bible and against the eternity of future - 
ment were pronounced by the Privy Council to be lawful for an 
English clergyman to hold. Bishop Colenso was de- 
caw. glared to be deposed by the South African bishops on 
account of the opinions published by him, in 1862, on the Penta- 
teuch ; but their decision was pronounced invalid by the same tribu- 
nal. In 1867, a Pan-Anglican Council, made up of bishops of the 
Pu-Aogtean Anglican Episcopal Churches, including the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church in the United Statos, met, under 
the presideney of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Pal 
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ace ; and a like assembly was again convened there in 1878. Those 

were for the purpose of conference upon their common 
work. In 1864, the convocations of Canterbury and York had per 
mission to resume their meetings for the transaction of business. 
By the Convocation of Canterbury the plan was adopted for a re- 
visal of the authorized version of the Scriptures ; and this plan was 
carried out by committees, acting in co-operation with companies 
of scholars, selected for the purpose, in the United States. The 
Revised Version was completed in 1885. In 1861, the first of the 
‘rte Churn Sessions of an annual “Church Congress” was held in 
Congres. England, for the public discussion of questions of special 
importance to Christian people. In its proceedings laymen par- 


Legislation in England has slowly removed, one after another, 
disabilities and burdens resting on dissenters These changes 
‘Laws rotating Lave been, not in the direction of comprehension, but 
todleenter. of concession, and thus tend towards a dissolution of 
the connection of Church and State, The repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was effected in 1828, After a long struggle, 
marriages of dissenters were allowed to be solemnized in their 
own chapels, and to be registered by civil officers, In 1871, the 
last of the acts was passed by which admission to the universities 
and to their degrees (except the degrees and professorships of 
divinity) was granted, on equal terms, to Nonconformista. As the 
reault of a protracted contest, Parliament finally, in 1868, passed 
Mr. Gladstone's bill for the abolition of church-rates; and dis- 
senters were no longer taxed for the support of worship which 
they did not attend. In 1880, the bill was passed which allowed 
burials in church-yards, “either without any religious service or 
with such Christian and orderly religious service” as those having 
charge of the burial might prefer. In 1845, Jews were admitted to 
municipal offices, and in 1858, at the end of a great contest, they 
were even made eligible to Parliament. Not until 1833 were 
Quakers permitted to substitute in courts of law an affirmation for 

an oath. The disestablishment of the Irish Church by 
pent intre an act, in 1869, which was consummated in 1871, termi- 

nated a conflict on this subject which had begun on the 
passage of the Reform Bill. A convention of clergy met in 1870 
to reorganize the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland. In all 
measures of this class, as far as they relate to England, changes 
nave been withstood, not generally from any spirit, certainly not 
from any conscious spirit, of injustice, but from a conviction 
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that the maintenance of an establishment is conducive to the relige 
jous welfare of the nation—that it must, therefore, beeen 
upheld, and that the Church cannot reasonably or rightfully be 
subjected to the government of Jews or o aber ieee 
inimical to it, On the other side, these measures have been 

and carriod on the ground expressed by Mr, Gladslono, tat saci 
exclusive claims are unjust “in a divided country governed on 
popular principles.” Some of the practices which have been abol- 
ished, such as the requirement of the burial-service in the church- 
yanls, were repugnant to the feclinga of many clergymen, a well 
ns to dissenters ; and “their long retention,” as an English clergy- 
man has remarked in an essay on religion and the churches in 
the reign of Victoria, “is a striking testimony to the strength of 
the illogical elements in the English character,” It is pleasant to 
record that acts for the redistribution of revenues in the 
Church have done much towards equalizing the incomes of 
the bishops and of the parochial clergy. 

Tn 1850, a great commotion was produced in England by the 
act of Pius IX, dividing the country into one metropolitan and 
‘the Roman *Welve episcopal sees, Dr, Wiseman was made Arch- 
Sktole, bishop of Westminster. ‘The new bishops were enthroned 

with much pomp and ceremony. The whole country was 
in a blaze of excitement at what was considered an arrogant aggres- 
sion of the Pope of Rome, The pulpits resounded with pis is 
and the newspapers were filled with discussions and caricatures 
relating to the subject. Parliament passed (February 7, 1861) the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, forbidding the new titles, and 
other stringent provisions. The agitation gradually died away. 
‘The law, says Mr. May, “was a protest against an act of the pope 
which had outraged the feelings of the people of England; but as 
8 legislative measure, it was 4 dead letter.” 

‘The division between Presbyterians, and Independents or Con— 
gregationalists, in England, in the laat half of the sevonteenth 
Congres century, broke down the strength of Puritanism. After 
fonathts and the Revolution of 1688, the Presbyterians gave up the 

hope of a National Church on the basis of their system. 
The two classes of Puritans, defeated and weakened, naturally 
drew nearer to one another. In 1690, about eighty Pedo-baptist 
dissenting ministera of London framed ‘Heads of Agreement,” 
consisting of nine articles, and relating to government and disci- 
pline. It was not an ecclesiastical compact, but merely indicated 
the terms on which those who formed it would favor and recog: 
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nize a closer union of churches. gave up the 
control of a particular church by any synod or other body outsida 
of itaelf, and consented that each might choose its own offi- 


cers. Concessions less substantial were made by the Congregn- 
tionaliste, In the administration of Church affairs, it was to be 
regarded as sufficient to have the consent of the people to the acta 
of the officers. It was also allowed thata man might be ordained 
to the ministry without taking charge of a particular church, In 
the ordination of pastors, the pastors of neighboring churches 
were to concur. The sanction of the “Heads of Agreoment” by 
the Saybrook Platform, in 1708, was one of the measures tha 
adoption of which at that time gavea Presbyterian tinge, for a 
period, to the Congregationalism of Connecticut. In England, 
doctrinal differences arose to prevent the union of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists fram being effected. Many of the Presbyte- 
rian congregations gradually embraced Unitarian opinions. During 
this century, Puritan Presbyterianism in England was re-established, 
in connection with the Scottish Church; but in 1876 the “ Pres- 
byterian Church of England” was constituted as a distinct body. 

Congregationalism in England within the lust half-century has 
afforded many signs of a renewed vigor. In 1833, the Congregu- 
tional Union was formed. It meets to deliberate, and has no 
legislative powers. Its discussions have been quickening, and 
under its auspices valuable publications have been issued. An 
important step has recently been taken in the establishment of a 
Congregational theological college at Oxford. The dissenting 
academies in the last century furnished a good training, and out 
of them came scholars and authors of repute. With the decline 
of these academies, the standard of clerical education fell, Among 
Congregational divines and authors of distinction are John Pye 
Smith (1774-1851), who wrote an elaborate treatise on the 
“Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ” and several other works ; 
Ralph Wardlaw (1779-1853), long a pastor and theological teacher 
at Glasgow; and Robert Halley (1796-1876), author of “ Lectures 
on the Sacraments ” and other writings. 


A sect calling themselves “Brethren,” but generally styled 
“Plymouth Brethren,” found a leader in 1880 in Rev. J. N. Darby, 
Toe Plymouth who had been an Episcopal clergyman in Ireland. They 

Brethren. firat arose in that country about 1827. A disti 
trait of the Brethren was a separation from ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship with organized churches, and an entire rejection of an official 
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They adoplod the custom of vclsrating the Lorde 
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‘The restoration of Charles IL was followed by the imposition 
of Episcopacy upon Scotland. The leaders of the 
e ty were thrown into prison. Four hundred minis- 
Kote rahe ejected from their parishes, Meotings held 
Nestorstion. in “ conventicles” brought on new severities, The 
Revolution of 1688 restored Presbyterianism. Most of the *Cam- 
eronian” societies, which had steadfastly resisted the 
measures of Charles IL, were not satisfied with the regulation of 
Church affairs under the auspices of William, and remained dis- 
tinet, Episcopalian ministere who submitted to the Presbyterian 
order retained their livings. This affected the course of theology 
“Poe Mader ta the folowing peod, by balsa fa 
erate,” or lntitudinarian, in its character. Under Queen 
Anne, in 1712, lay patronage was restored. This subject was des- 
tined to agitate the Church of Scotland for a long time afterwards. 
There was a deep feeling averse to the sottlement of a minister 
without the “call” of the church over which he was to preside, 
‘This conviction caused the first secession, which was led by Eben- 
ezer Erskine in 1787, From this time, the '* Moderates,” who de- 
fended the alleged rights of patrons, aud enforced them, were for 
along period in the ascendency. ‘The ware of latitudinarianiam 
passed over Scotland. The Moderate leaders, of whom Robertson, 
the historian, waa the most influential, were men of high cultare, 
averse to everything that looked like enthusiasm in religion, and 
were more at home in literature than in theology, ‘Their moasurea 
produced a rapid spread of dissent, When an unwelcome minister 
was forced on a parish, its aggrieved and dissatisfied members 
would forsake the old place of worship and erect » meeting-louse 
for themselves, This was especially common in large towns Tn 
this period, however, the Highlanders were mostly won to the 
Protestant faith, With the beginuing of the present century, an 
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evangelical rovival commenced. The reign of the “Moderates* 
was in a great measure broken up. Their opposition to the mis- 
sionary efforts of men like Robert and James Haldane brought on 
them additional discredit. A struggle agsinst pluralities, which 
was successful, and schemes for church extension and in behulf of 
the cause of foreign missions, were undertaken by the Evangelicals. 
During this period, there wore proceedings against individuals 
charged with heresy, which it is important to notice. John McLeod 
Campbell, a theologian of rare depth of intellect and of piety, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1831, for holding that assurance is of 
the essence of faith, and that atonement and the provision of pardon 
are for all. Edward Irving (1792-1834), was a preacher 


and then, by his powerful and impassioned eloquence 
in the pulpit, collected about him in London large audiences, em- 
bracing for a time many persons of high intellectual and social dis- 
linction. He was deeply interested in biblical prophecies, and 
proclaimed his expectation of the speedy coming of Christ. The 
power of speaking with tongues appeared, or was thought to ap- 
pear, in certain places in Scotland, and in Irving’s own congrega- 
tion in London. In 1883, he was deposed from the ministry by 
the Presbytery of Annan. The doctrinal error which gave offence 
was the opinion that the Saviour took on him our human nature as 
made temptable and corruptible through the fall. Irving believed 
that the gifts of the Spirit, and the offices peculiar to the Apostolic 
Church, including the apostolate itself, were restored by way of 
ion for the Lord's visible advent, To his influence the 
“Catholic Apostolic Church,” which cherishes these views, owes 
its origin—a body small in numbers, but including individuals re- 
markable both for learning and sanctity. Its members claim to be, 
not the whole, but a part of the one true Church. In its creed, the 
incarnation stands in the foreground, while in the earthly life of 
Jesus it is held that he did everything as a man, dependent on the 
Holy Spirit, Denying the doctrine of trangubstantiation, they still 
attach great importance to Baptism and the Lord's Supper, as mak- 
ing all believing recipients partakers of the new life of which Christ 
by his resurrection has become the fountain. In their organization, 
they retain the fourfold ministry of prophets, apostles, evangelists, 
and pastors, They look for the coming of Christ to precede the 
millennium. They celebrate the Eucharist on every Lord's Day, 
and in their worship have an elaborate ritual and a solemn liturgy. 
‘The struggle against the abuses of patt nage, which entered 
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sod eel 
theologian, and a preacher of commanding power, a 
hope of relief from the Scottish courts nase 
ernment was vain, el oe 
out of 1203 ministers, abandoned tho Established Church of Seot- 
Jand, gave up manse, glebe, and stipend, and organized the Free 
Church. Houses of worship were erected, educational institutions 
were founded, missionary undertakings carried forward, all by rol- 
untary efforts and contributions. In 1874, patronage was 
iabed in tho Eelablished Chareh from -whish they 
Freaynran withdrawn, ‘The United Chureh, another 
body in Scotland, was formed in 1847, by 
the union of two other bodies made up of seceders from the na- 
tional Church, viz. the United Secession Church, and the Relief 
Church, which began to exist in 1752, The United Presbyterian 
Church widened somewhat the basis of subscription, and professed 
its belief in a universal atonement. In 1876 the ‘“Camoronians,” 
or “ Reformed Presbyterians,” united with the Free Church. 
Repeated attempts of Rome to bring the Russian Church into 
subjection to the pope failed of suecess. Under Vassili IDL, when 
The Rumisn Russia, as well as the Eastern Empire, was in a state of 
Choro. weakness and disorder, Isidore, the Russian primate, at 
the Council of Florence, in 1439, consented to such a union ; but 
on his return to Moscow, his act was indignantly repudiated by 
king and people, and he was deposed. Once more, in 1681, when 
Russia was in similar circumstances of distress, Poissovin, a Jesuit, 
commissioned by Pope Gregory XIIL, made a like unsuccessful 
attempt, But in the Russian provinces which, with Lithuania, 
were annexed to Poland, his effort was sneceasful. A union was 
effected with the Metropolitan of Kiev and a portion of his clergy. 
‘The persecution of Greek Christians in Poland, and such measures: 
as the esponsal by Sigismund IIL, King of Poland, 
a of the cause of the Pretender, Demetrius, who claimed 
the Russian throne, gave rise to a lasting enmity between the two 
countries. Demetrius had privately abjured the Greek faith. The 
relations of Poland to Russia in modern times cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the religious contests that began in the 
forcing of the Roman Ostholio system on former subjects of Russia, 
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and the long rivalry of the two kingdoms and of the hostile creeds, 
Among the great changes effected by Peter the Great was the sub- 
oe aly stitution, for the rule of the primate at Moscow, of the 
aon “Holy Synod,” over which the influence of the czar is 
supreme. The czar thus became the head of the Church, as well 
as of the State. At the same time, the vast property of the monas- 
tic establishments was placed in the custody of a “ department” 
created for the purpose. Monasticism has flourished in Russia. 
But, having no organization in orders or confederacies, the monks 
have had no power to offer resistance to the ecclesiastical or other 
proceedings of the ezar. The numerous Nonconformists in Russia, 
bearing in common the name of Raskolnike, but divided into dif- 
ferent sects, are an indirect product of tho changes introduced by 
Niven, the powerful patriarch Nikon, who wielded in Church 
ame-iési. and State an authority which reminds one of the might 
of Wolsey before his fall. Nikon, like the great cardinal, was over- 
thrown, but was not, like him, broken in spirit, Among his inno- 
yations were corrections in the liturgical forms, which, among a 
people so punctilious in their formalism as the Russians, raised a 
storm of opposition. Raskol, or dissent, sprang partly out of the 
refusal to acquiesce in ritual alterations. But it involved, also, 
a protest against the contemporaneous growth of serfdom, the in- 
crease of luxury, and the introduction of Polish customs at vari- 
ance with former ways of living in Russia. The innovations of 
Peter the Great fomented the tendency to withstand deviations from 
ancestral ways of worship and of living, The influence of Protes- 
tantism and of rationalistic opinions is also clearly discerned in 
these dissenting sects, Alexander I. made great exertions to edu- 
cate and elevate his people. For a time, the Bible was distributed 
freely, under the auspices of a Bible Society, auxiliary to the Bible 
Society in London; but this undertaking was stopped by a churchly 
reaction, in 1826. Nicholas I. (1825-1855) showed no favor to evan- 
Retorms ot Gélical influences fromabroad, Alexander IT. (1855-1881) 
Aleowier Tl. cherished the same conservative temper, but, through 
‘Tolstoi, the Minister of Instruction, instituted wholesome changes 
in the Russian Church. The condition of the inferior clergy was 
improved, and the cloisters were reformed. Missions to Moham- 
medans and to the heathen were encouraged. In 1861, the plan for 
the emancipation of the serfs was carried out, Nihilism spread in 
the latter part of his reign, and in 1881 he fell a victim to Nihilist 
plots against his life. A party of socialistic democracy had devel- 
oped itself in Russia as early as 1874. This revolutionary party 
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had been growing up for a decade of years. Sy 
1875, came the “Terrorists,” a secret society aiming Dn 4 
lation of all authority in Church and State, Such was the 
hatin peepee ere 
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destruction by Christian powers. Twice—in 1882, and 

again in 1840—the sultan was delivered from the ab 
tacke of his own subject, Mehemet Ali, from whom Syria was 
wrested by an alliance of European nations. A conflict respecting 
the guardianship of the holy places at Jerusalem, between the 
Grocks and the Latins, was the immediate coms 1853, of 
the Crimean War. The czar virtually claimed position of 
protector of the Eastern Church. The refusal of the Western 
powers to compel Turkey to adopt the reforms which the sultan 
promised to introduce in the government of Herzegovina and other 
provinces in revolt, determinod Russia to undertake war by her- 
self (1877), Turkey was overcome, but was again saved by the 
Western nations, through the Berlin Conference. 

The independence of the Grocks was acknowledged by the 
London Conference in 1830, In 1833, the Church in Greece broke 
. off its connection with the patriarchate of Constantino- 

— ple. It is governed by a Holy Synod, which is appointed 
by the king, but is in spiritual matters independent, Tho king 
must be » member of the Greek Church, but freedom of worship 
is extended to other confessions, 

Tn Syria, a war which broke out in 1860 between the Druses 
and the Maronites led to a fierce persecution of all the Christians 

in that region. It was estimated that in Damascus 
aoe alone eight thousand were slaughtered. ‘Turkish troops 
were sent from Constantinople to punish the perpetrators of the 
massacre,and showed for « while some energy. Fronch troops, 
also, remained for a time in the country, for the protection of the 
Christian population. 

The Bulgarian Church was subject to the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and was miagoverned by that ecclesiastic, who 
noua, 88VE away the high Church offices to Greek priosts 

“eis “who would pay the highest price for them, and whose 
aim it was to enrich themselves by extortion. But in 1870 the 
sultan issued a firman granting a distinct existence to the Bal- 
garian Church, and placing it under the government of an 
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“exarch.” The patriarch, Gregory, excommunicated the Bul- 
garians, but his anathema was not recognized in other branches of 
the Greck Church, 

It has been the policy of the Turks to permit the adherents of 
other religions to keep up their own organizations, their chief 
xneArwe Officers being appointed by themselves in conjunction 
‘niane with the Turkish Government. The great Armenian 
Church has thus been practically subject to its patriarch. It has 
stood aloof from both the Greek and the Roman Catholic com- 
munions, being hostile to certain peculiarities of each. The 
“United Armenians,” or Armeno-Catholics, a comparatively small 
body, own allegiance to the pope. But in 1867, Pius IX, in the 
bull Reversurus, asserted such prerogatives respecting the appoint- 
ment and deposition of all their putriarchs and bishops, that s 
revolt ensued, A new patriarch was chosen in Cilicia He was 
excommunicated by the pope in 1871, and in 1872 all who rofused 
to recognize the Patriarch Hassun and the decrees of the Vatican 
Council were visited with the same penalty. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ar the beginning of the American Revolution, the Episcopal 
Church was established in the Southern colonies. In New Jersey 
ae and New York, it enjoyed the special favor of the govern- 
nasone ment officials, In Massachusetts and Connecticut there 
theKevolo. had never been an establishment, in the strict sense of 
LL the term. Every town was obliged to sustain public 
worship and support a minister. There was an assessment upon 
the inhabitants for this purpose, As the people were for a long 
time almost exclusively Congregationalists, the worship was of this 
character. As other denominations arose, the laws were so modi- 
fied as to allow the tax to be paid by each of the organizations to 
the support of its own worship. Such an act was passed in Con- 
necticut in reference to the Episcopalians in 1727, shortly after 
the founding of Christ Church in Stratford, their first religious 
aocioty in the State; and in 1729 the same right was extended 
to Quakers and Baptists. In places where no congregations had 


or from tho payment of a tax for a particular form of 
be chosen by the citizen, was accomplished later. It 

Connecticut in 1818 ; sn the last cf the rere 

did not vanish from the statute-book in M ¢ ts 
when Church and State were fully separated. 

1780 to 1811, a religious society had to be 


nat ace But this was considere 
quate safeguard ; and the first of the amendmente 
provision that “Congress shall make no law i 
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with the influences which had availed to stamp this 
character upon it, to eliminate one after another of the various 
provisions implying the obligations of religion, which formed a 
part of the organic lnw in the older States, The tendency has 
prevailed to regurd legal enactments for the observance of Sun- 
day, for the appointment of chaplains, etc. as dictated, not by a 
distinctively religious motive, but by a reasonable regard for tho 
comfort and peace of large bodies of citizens. In the legal on- 
actments for common-school education, there has been manifest a 
growing disposition to cast aside studies and regulations which 
might offend the religious views or Prejudices of any considerable 
number of people. Courts have held—as in the Girard will case 
it was declared by Judge Story—that Christianity—* general 
Christianity,” as distinguished from the tenets of any particular 
sect—is a part of the common law of the States, in the sense that 
the Christian religion may not be wantonly assailed, or bequesta 
for the diffusion of infidelity allowed to be valid. This was the 
contention of Daniel Webster in this case, and it had been nsserted 
before, in the Updegraph case, by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
yania. But the difficulty of defining “general Christianity,” if one 
is to go beyond that code of Christian morals which the reason of 
civilized men accepts from its own manifest truth and worth, would 
be generally admitted. In the new States, where the constitutions 
and laws have been framed apart from the traditional legislation 
and the history which havo affected the older political communities, 
the movement towards a thorough and consistent secularizing of 
the civil polity has had full play. 

It is often said that the effect of the voluntary system is to 
create a multiplicity of secta’ But the statistics show a tendency 

to an aggregation in a few large denominations. It has 
Scuntey'"” been observed that most of the denominations which 
‘on have had the largest growth are compact in their organi- 
zation. The Baptists, who stand third in point of numbers, are an 
exception ; but their opinion upon the sacraments has served as a 
bond of union, and, to a certain extent, asa stimulus to activity. 
Other peculiarities in their character and history, which will be 
adverted to, help to explain their remarkable prosperity. 

The Congregational churches at the close of the Revolution 
were chiefly confined to New England. There was 30 little objec- 
Reconge tion felt by them to the Presbyterian polity that when 

New Englanders migrated to the West, they joined with 
no reluctance Presbyterian churches, The growth of Congrega- 
36 





part of New England had numerous adherents in | 
class, The “ orthodox,” as the trinitarian C 
to be called, founded, in 1808, the Andover 


Missions was formed in 1810. In oes prone 
the Congregationalists u 


the “American Board,” they cooperated with the 
branch of the Presbyterian Church in undertakings for t 
gation of the gospel. About the middle of the presen 
the conviction spread that the denominational interests 
gationalism needed to be cared for. This feeling gave 
convention at Albany in 1852, for the purpose of uniting 
gregationalists of the Hast and the West. ‘This was follo 
national council of Congregationalists, which was held at 
oe Fysmamn in 1865. At was a large and spirited assembly. 
= mulgated a declaration of faith, which pronoun 
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adopted by the New England synods of 1648 and 1680, “substan. 
tially" worthy of neceptance, but presented a new statement, drawn 


New England, members were received into the churches upon an 
assent to a “covenant,” their conversion having been 
ascertained to the satisfaction of the church, Later, and especially 
after fears were excited by the spread of Unitarian opinions, local 
creeds were framed by the churches, in which new members pro- 
fessed their belief. Naturally, these confessions differed, and still 
differ, widely from one another in their contents, The Boston 
Council occasioned the permanent institution of national Congre- 
gational councils, meeting at intervals of three yeara Tha first of 
them was held at Oberlin in 1871. In 1880, the national council 
which met at St. Lonis took measures leading to the selection of 
twenty-five persons to prepare a creed, or catechism, or both, “for 
the instruction and edification of the churches.” According to the 
principles of Congregationalism, no creed can be imposed on the 
churches without infringing on the right of self-government inher- 
ing in each of them. A creed was prepared by the Commission of 
‘Twenty-five, and published for the use designed. 
Beginning with two churches, that at Providence, founded by 
Roger Williams, and the church at Newport, of which John Clarke 
was the founder and first minister, the Baptists mado 
Tw EO ‘their way in the face of constant opposition, Henry 
Dunster, a learned Orientalist, the firat president of Harvard Col- 
lege, and a graduate of Cambridge in England, renounced infant 
baptism, and resigned his office in 1654. He spent his last days 
in Scituate, within the bounds of the Plymouth Colony. In 1665, 
the first Baptist church was gathered at Boston (or Charlestown). 
A company of Baptists in Maine, who were not suffered to live 
there in peace, migrated to South Carolina, and in 1693 planted a 
church in Charleston, A few years later (1698) a Baptist church 
was organized in Philadelphia. Associations of Baptist churches 
were formed. One of them, the Philadelphia Association, began 
its existence in 1707. Another was established at Warren, R L, 
in 1767. These bodies had no ecclesiastical authority, since each 
church was independent. The Baptists issued, from time to time, 
statements of their doctrinal belief, to which they attached no 
binding force. The confession adopted in England, in 1689, is 
the most important of them. It was the Westminster Confession, 
modified by changes on the topics relating to the civil magistracy, 
the Church, and the sacraments, It was adopted in 1742 by the 


grew rapidly after the Revolution. Their principle A 
ton othe Stat to the Church was adtuncng tow compl 
triumph. They did not require learning in their 

church selected snd installed its pastor. prey treerss = 
their lack of education was often a manifest evil, and a ground of 
offence to the more cultured class, it commended them to the favor 
of thoso nearer their own level. ‘The spiritual power of thoso un- 


lettared teachers sometimes occasioned feeling akin to that of 
those who heard the first preachers of the gospel, and with surprise 
“peresived that they were unlearned and ignorsnt men.” ‘Tn 1765. 
Brown University was established ; and since that time numerous 
other institutions of learning havo been founded under the auspices 
of the Baptist denomination. The theological school at Newton 
was established in 1825, Among its teachera have been scholars 
of distinction, such as Sears and Hackett. Some fear has been felt 
lest, with the demand for higher education asa preparation for the 
ministry, the homely vigor and fervor which charncterized Baptist 
preachers of the old time should diminish, and tho number of 
preachers become too small. Such was the feeling, in his lator 
years, of one of the ablest leaders of the denomination, a teacher 
and author of merited famo, Francis Wayland (1796-1865), who 
was president cf Brown University from il to 1855. In 1850, 
the American Bible Union was organized for the purpose 
ing and circulating versions of the Bible which should papi 
to the interpretations deemed by the Baptista to be correct, A re- 
vision of the authorized English version was made by Baptist 
scholars, of which Dr, T. J, Conant was one of the 
suthors, In 1845, in consequence of the agitation 
slavery, the Southern and the Northern Baptists separated by 
mutual consent, and began to conduct their missionary and other 
benevolent work under distinet organizations, 
In addition to the Regular or Calviniatic Baptista, sole 
been described, there are several other secta which 
Zgowil tap. Views respecting the sacraments, One of these, pst 
smaller body, is the Free-will Baptists, who are Armin 
ians in theology, Their first church in America was organized in 


ual 
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1780, in New Hampshire. In 1827 they established a General 
Conference in New England. The Mennonites were early estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania. There, also, the “Dunkers,” a small 

of whom became “Seventh-day” Baptists—ealled, in England, Sab- 
batarians—were planted in 1719. 

In 1810, Alexander Campbell, from the Worth of Ireland, educated 
at Glasgow, joined his father, Thomas Campbell, who was then a 
‘the Dicipiee Presbyterian minister in Penusylvania. Their original 
of Chrut." efforts were directed to the restoration of what they con- 
sidered the main principles of apostolic Christianity, and to the 
promotion of Christian union. They soon beeame convinced that 
immersion is the only right method of baptiam, and that infant 
baptism is unlawful. Alexander Campbell, now the leader of the 
movement, was excluded, in 1827, from the fellowship of the Bap- 
tists on account of some differences of opinion, He formed a sep- 
arate organization, which grew to be very numerous, especially in 
the Western ond Southwestern States. Campbell taught that re- 
generation is by the word, or the truth presented in the Scriptures, 
through which exclusively the Holy Spirit exerts his influence, and 
that in baptism the regeneration of the believer is completed by 
his personal acceptance of pardon and justification, All creeds of 
human composition were discarded, The “‘Campbellites,” as they 
were sometimes called, styled themselves simply “Disciples” or 
“Christians.” Each church is independent, but the churches unite 
in missionary and other Christian labors. The officers of each 
elurch, elders and deacons, are chosen by its members. Campbell 
was a man of extraordinary talents, and was much distinguished for 

” his readiness in debate. He wrote “'The Christian System,” and 
other works. In most particulars the “Disciples” are in full ac- 
cord with the generality of evangelical believers. They have ab- 
sorbed a part of the sect called “Christians,” which arose out of 
three distinct movements (about 1800), The late President Gur- 
tield was one of the “Disciples,” and for several years was a teacher 
in their college at Hiram, in Ohio. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the Episcopal Church 
in America was in a prostrate condition. There had been occa- 
‘rh Bote sional conversions to Episcopacy, the most notable of 
valiana. which was that of Dr. Cutler, Rector of Yale College, a 

Congregational minister, who went to England in 1722 to receive 

ordination. He was accompanied by Samuel Johnson, another 

Congregational minister, of Connecticut, who was reordained at 

the same time (1723), and afterwards became President of King’s 


Episcopal Church in the central provinces, only 
|e sarah tarraberlceesirra eng 
communities, 


He was obliged to leave the country, and his prope 
fiscated, White continued a stondfast adherent of tl 
cause, In Virginia the clergy often led careless lives, — 
‘war a great part of them left for England. At 
the century that preceded the Declaration of nd 


over the colonies. That Archbishop Secker, and other 
who at one time proposed such a scheme, desired only the « 
of bishops with purely religious functions, is true, But, mi 


ops in America, ‘There was a general and just app 
wrote John Adams at a later day, “that bishops and 
and churches and priests and tithes were to be imy 
Parliament.” This apprehension was not confined to the 
of New England. In Virginia there was a general op 
projects of this nature, and on the same grounds. The 
House of Burgesses, composed mostly of Episcopalians, 
four clergymen for protesting against such » proposal. 
ferred all the disadvantages of being without bishops to 
of enlarging the jurisdiction of Parliament and of d i 
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powors of self-government belonging to the provincial legislatures, 
Blchop White sheaves that the leynsen ab tint time were generally 
opposed to the obtaining of an American bishop. With character 
istic candor, this noble man acquits of all insincerity those who 
had felt political apprehensions in reference to the projects for an 
American episcopate. He adduces the fact that its opponents laid 
aside their resistance as soon us independence was nchieved. Then 
the efforts to procure consecration for American bishops in England 
were warmly furthered by John Adams. Bishop White himaclf 
avows that he had shared in the apprehensions referred to. “It 
was not unlikely,” he says, “ that the British Government, had they 
sanctioned an episcopacy in the colonies, would have endeavored 
to render it subservient to the sapport of a party, on the plan of 
the newly projected domination, 

The Episcopal Church in the United States owes its organiza- 
tion and its continued life, after the revolutionary struggle, chiefly 
o to two men. One of them was William White, and the 
ee other was Samuel Seabury. To their remarkable for~ 

bearance and Christian wisdom it was due that, out of 
elements that seemed hopelessly discordant, union and harmony 
emerged, and under forms and arrangements having in them the 
seeds of permanence as well as of growth. The first question was, 
how to obtain bishops.) White, who wasa rector in Philadelphia, was 
an Episcopalian of so very moderate a cast that he even suggested 
that “overseers” should be chosen who should exercise, without 
consecration, the functions of bishops. After various consultations, 
at a convention of clerical and lay deputies from seven States, from 
New York to Virginia, together with South Carolina, a revision was 
made of the Prayer Book and Articles. The volume thus prepared 
was known as “the proposed book.” The changes were by no 
means confined to such alterations as the establishment of an in- 
dependent American government required or suggested. The 
Articles were considerably modified, and were reduced to twenty in 
number. Both the Nicene and Athanasian creeds were left out, 
and the clause, “He descended into hell,” was omitted from the 
Apostles’ Creed. Meantime, the few clergymen in Connecticut 
had met at Woodbury, in that State, and chosen Samuel Seabury 
to be their bishop; and he, meeting with political obstacles in 
the way of his consecration in England, had been consecrated by 
nonjuring bishops in Scotland. Seabury and the Connecticut 

were not in the least friendly to changes in the formu- 
laries of so radical a nature as the “proposed book” embodied 


Tie densa Ghanem ee 

crated ot Lambeth on February 4, 1787. 

ber 19, 1790), James Madison, of ot eee 
London ; 80 that there were three bishops in the 








the validity of the consecration of Seabury, and was 


inimical to him. This was chiefly, it would appear, on 
grounds, natty tod Does okt ahs ee 
a loyalist through the war. Here were all the materials of an irre- 
concilable, enduring division. But the difficulties, personal and 
theological, were swept awny by the good sense of White and Sea 
bury. Neither of them was an acute or learned theologian, but 
they brought to their conferences with one another a conciliatory — 
spirit. It waa decided that the Nicene Creed should be retained 
‘The American Lhe Athanasian Creed, Seabury reluctantly consented 
Frye Bok exclude. He seems to have thought that it was in use 
in the Eastern Church. He was gratified by changes in the Com- 
munion Service, that introduced peculiarities of the Scottish | c 
Book which he strongly favored. The “oblation” and **inyooa. 
tion" were made to precede the distributing of the bread. The 
reading of the clause in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘Ho descended into 
hell,” was made optional. Tho same provision was adopted xeapect- 
ing the sign of the cross in baptism. The Absolution is left out of 
the office for the Visitation of the Sick. “ Minister” is in various 
places substituted for “priest.” At the convention, in 1801, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the retention of which Seabury had not favor- 
ed, were adopted with slight modifications, but no explicit 

tion to thei is exacted of the clergy. It is a question whether 

are in any sense obligatory in the American Church. In the oo 


‘4 
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tution of the American Episcopal Church there were to be both 
diocesan conventions and a national convention. The principle of 
lay representation was adopted. In the General Convention meas- 
ures were to be carried by the concurrent action of the House of 
Bishops, and of a House of Deputies, composed of clerical and Iny 
delegates, In distinction from the Church of England, there is not 
ouly an entire separation from the State, but the very important 
innovation—important from a theological point of view—of the 
participation of laymen in church legislation, 

‘The happy auguries naturally suggested by the surprising tri- 
umph over the dangora of discord wore, for considerable time, 
not fulfilled by a corresponding growth and progress of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States The sale of the glebe landa 
and of the rest of the Church property in Virginia, in 1802, by or- 
der of the legislature, was a severe blow. Madison was an inae- 
tive bishop. But under Moore, his successor, and especially after 
the election, in 1829, of William Meade ns Assistant 
Bishop of Virginia, the Episcopal Church in that region, 
owing to his indefatigable and discreet exertions, was revived. He 
had previously taken the lead in founding a theological school at 
Alexandria. In New England, Griswold was for many years 
(1811-1848) an esteemed bishop. But the highest influence in 
building up the Church and stimulating its extension is attributed 

10 Hobart, Bishop of New York from 1811 to 1830, He 

refused to allow the validity of any but Episcopal orders, 
stood aloof from religious societies in which other Christian bodies 
cooperated, and in general stoutly upheld the High Church the- 
ory. Apart from this sort of activity, he carried an intense fer- 
vor into practical Christian work. The rise of the “ Anglo-Catho- 
lic” school at Oxford naturally attracted much sympathy on this 
side of the Atlantic. Among the products of what is called the 
more liberal school is the ‘“‘ Memorial Movement,” in 1863, of which 
William A. Mublenberg (1796-1877), was the principal author. 
‘This was a petition to the bishops, calling for a greater dogroe of 
liturgical freedom and for the opening of the door to a wider admin- 
sion to Episcopal ordination. The establishment of a church con- 
gress, meeting annually, for the discussion of questions, theoretical 
and practical, of special interest to the Church and to American 

Christians, is due to leaders of the liberal school. Its 
Sepmrer first meeting was held in 1874. In obedience to a wide- 

spread desire, not confined to any class of theologians, 
@ committee was appointed by the General Convention to revise 























the Prayer Book, for the purpose of 


ions. The bishops of the Reformed Church were to sit witl 
presbyters in one body. It should be stated that 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 1871, issued a 
tion” to the effect that the word “regenerate” in th 
office does not “determine that a moral change in the : 
baptism is wrought in the sacrament.” 

Early settlements, which did not prove to be 
made by Huguenot Presbyterians from France, in 
1g Bry the Carolinas (1565), and in Nova Seotia (1604). 

emigration of Huguenots to South Caroli 

in 1685. Huguenot names are among those most distir 
the history of that State. But in New England, in New Yor 
the Carolinas, most of the French Protestants united 
churches already formed by Congregationalists, Ep 
Presbyterians, of British origin. In the seventeenth cet 
siderable number of English-speaking Presbyterians om 
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New England, but found no difficulty in uniting with the Congrega- 
tional churches as they were then constituted. The government 
of the Congregational churches in Connecticut, after 1708, was 
semi-Presbyterian in ita character. Churches formed by Connecti- 
cut people on Long Island eventually became Presbyterian. Most 
of the Presbyterian emigrants from Scotland and Ireland, in the 
Caroline period, settled in Kast and West Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. In 1688, Rev. Francis Mackemie was 
sent from the North of Ireland, as a missionary, and took up his 
abode in Maryland. The first presbytery was organized in Phila- 
delphia, in 1705, and the first synod, composed of three presbyter- 
rhe Adopt- 48, Was formed in 1716. In 1729 the synod passed 
ing Act” “The Adopting Act,” by which the Westminster Con- 
feasion was taken, as regards “‘all the essential and necessary 
articles," as the standard of doctrine and polity. Facts in Presby- 
terian history during the last century, including the divisions con 
sequent on the “Grout Revival,” have already been related. 
Prior to the Revolution, the Presbyterian Church had made a 
steady progress. Its members were generally earnest defenders of 
the cause of American liberty. John Witherspoon, a 
Witerwooe ative of Scotland, sn accomplished divine, and Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, was a strong advocate of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, being a member of the Congress which 
passed it, and was afterwards influential in public affaira After 
the end of the war, four synods were formed out of the sixteen 
presbyteries which then existed ; and in the next year (1789), the 
Firt Geserst first General Assembly was convened at Philadelphin. 
Awembly There the constitution of the national Presbyterian 
Church was fmed. The Westminster creeds were adopted, with 
a few alterations, almost exclusively on points relating to civil 
government and the duties of the magistracy. Near the end of the 
century, an extensive revival in Kentucky and Tennessee added 
much to the strength of the denomination, but gave occasion, at 
the same time, to a division, and to the rise of the “Cumberland 
Presbyterians.” The “Plan of Union” with the Congregational- 
ists, agreed upon in 1801, was a means of promoting the spread 
of Preabyterianism in New York, and in the States north of the 
Division of Obio. Doctrinal disagreements gradually arose between 
nav.aeee'" the churches and presbyteries which had sprung pre- 
eaeae dominantly from the Scottish and Irish elements in the 
Church, and those which were imbued with the modified Calvinism 
of New England, The former were strictly wedded to the Presby- 














On th ee of the wan 186, the Od Stoel Ansembly 
Southern Church was 


Northern Prostyterians, the old iamea in oontravaray " 
cent, A conciliatory and catholic spirit had come to 
in 1869 a reunion was effected, and in | 
fret reunited amembly held its meeting al 
Tho organization of the Church for 
other’ Chestian’ work’ waa spesfeoted hy 4s amine 
commissions, of both of the formerly dissevered bray 
‘The Cumberland Presbyterian Church arose in 
connected with the revival which began in Kentucky in 
cumve. ie¢tion was made to the ordination, in that 
ikea Presby. Cumberland Presbytery, of men whose 
‘ees thought to be defective, The differences, 
caused, in 1810, the reorganization of this presbytery, 
been dissolved by the higher judicatory of the Church. 
denomination excluded from its creed the Oalvinistic ¢ 


‘The ‘United Prosbyterian Church” of North J 
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product of a combination of the “Associate Reformed" and the 
“ Aspocinto” Churches, ‘The “Associate Reformed * 


land. One of them was composed of a number of so-called ‘' As- 
sociate churches ;” the other, the Reformed Presbyterians,” had 
consisted of emigrants from Scotland who were dissatisfied with 
the settlement of 1688, as giving too much power to the State over 
the Church. The union referred to, giving rise to the “ Associate 
Reformed Church,” took place in 1782, John M. Mason, one of 
the most powerful preachers whom America has produced, was a 
leading divine in this church, and became a professor in a theo- 
logical school which it founded in New York in 1804 The rem- 
nant of “ Associato Prosbyterians " who, in 1782, had atood aloof 
from the union, remained distinct until 1958, when they, too, joined 
with the Associate Reformed” in the “ United Presbyterian” 
body. But a remnant of the “ Associate Reformed,” that did not 
join in the union of 1782 is perpetuated in the “ Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of America.” A separated branch of this sect have 
strongly objected to the Constitution of the United States as infidel, 
in consequence of its omission of any explicit recognition of the 
being of God and the obligations of religion, and have, therefore, 
declined to exercise the right of suffrage. 

The term “Reformed” was used in America, as in Europe, to 
designate the Calvinistic division of Protestants. It was applied, 
as is seen above, to more than one denomination of British origin. 
Tt formed, also, a part of the title of Calvinistic bodies composed 
originally of emigrants from Holland and from Germany. Of the 
latter, the “German Reformed,” we shall soon speak. The former, 
which was formed by Christians from Holland, was originally styled 
the “Dutch Reformed Church.” Its proper name is now the “ Re- 
formed Church in America.” It is one of the oldest and most 
= respectable religious denominations in America. It was 
Chueh in = planted in New Amsterdam (New York) by the first 
Ancien settlers. Its first church was formed there in 1628. 
For a long time its ministers were sent over from Holland, This 
circumstance, in connection with the long-continued use of tho 
Dutch language in divine service, retarded the growth of this 
body, which had in it many sources of strength. It was slow in 
securing a united organization under a system of self-management, 
Tts organization includes the classis, the particular synod, and the 
general synod, and resembles that of the Reformed Church in Hol- 
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land. While it adopts the Belgic Confession, and the Creed of 
Dort, its principal symbol is the Heidelberg Catechism. Rutgers 
College, its principal literary institution, was founded in 1770. In 
1867, the term “Dutch” was dropped by a formal act from the 
title by which the denomination up to that time had been known. 
In the seventeenth century, Lutherans came over to New York 
from Holland, and from Sweden to the banks of the Delaware. 
tetatne- 10.1710, four thousand Lutherans, driven from the Palat- 
inate, were assisted by Queen Anne to emigrate to New 

York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina In 1734, another band 
of Lutheran exiles from Salzburg settled in Georgia) There was a 
considerable number of Lutheran Christians in different parts of 
the country, but they had come without pastors, had no stable or- 
ganization, and were obliged to depend on school-teachers and 
other laymen to conduct their religious meetings. Persons, some 
of whom were loose or irregular in their conduct, would occasion- 
ally assume to exercise clerical functions, At length, in 1742, in 
consequence of an interest felt in them by the Lutheran chaplain 
at London and by managers of the institution established by 
Francke, at Halle, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, a min- 
ister of admirable qualifications for effective service, was 
sent over. T'wo of the three congregations—one of which was in 
Philadelphia—which were specially committed to his charge, he 
found to be in a disorderly and divided state. He was, more- 
over, immediately brought into conflict with Zinzendorf and other 
Moravians. They were inclined at firat to look on him as an in- 
truder into a field which belonged to them. To his unwearied in- 
dustry and unfeigned religious fervor, which were blended with 
high intellectual gifts, the Lutherans were indebted for their or- 
ganization. Under his leadership, the first Lutheran synod was 
formed at Philadelphia, in 1748. In 1787, the year of Mahlen- 
berg’s death, Franklin College in Pennsylvania was established, 
and his son was made the first president. Two of his sons served 
in the American revolutionary army. Several thousand Hessians 
remained after the end of the war, and attached themselves to the 
Lutheran Church. For a considerable period there was a lack of 
prosperous growth in this denomination, one reason of which was 
the determination of the more conservative portion to retain the Ger- 
man language, while a great number wished to have their children 
ahs a familiar with English, and to have religious services in the 
Synod. English tongue. A promising event was the forming, in 
1820, of the General Synod of American Lutherans. Numerous 
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- institutions and benevolent societies were founded. The great and 
increasing influx of emigrants gave rise to diversities of religious 
opinion, A rupture, on doctrinal grounds, in 1864, led to the 
Toe denerat icemintics OF ea pihet) prose, ahneean orpestealic a0 

“General Council,” which held its first meeting in 1867. 

It was to be composed of strict adherents of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, One of the leading members of this branch of the Lutherans 
was an eminent teacher and author, Charles P. Krauth. The do- 
mand for a still more strict adhesion to the Lutheran standards 
caused the establishment, in 1872, of a third body, the 

“Lutheran Synodical Conference.” Its members were 

numerous in Missouri, Many had come over from 

Saxony with a strong attachment to the old Lutheran orthodoxy. 

In addition to these three divisions, thers arose, at the beginning of 

the civil war, the General Synod of the Southern States, composed of 

Lutherans who withdrew from fellowship with their brethren in 

the North. In the Lutheran churches there has been a decided 

and growing preference for the liturgical forms so long in use in 

Germany. Their polity may be described in general as containing 

a mixture of Congregational with Presbyterian elements. 

‘The German Reformed Church—the “Reformed Church in the 
United States"—was mostly composed, at the beginning, of exiles 
Por from the Palatinate, who generally planted themselres 
Reformed ~— in Pennsylvania. The first celus, or synod, was formed 

in 1747. Its proceedings were always sent for revision 
to the classis at Amsterdam, since, like the Dutch Reformed 

Church, it stood in a subordinate relation to the Church in Hol- 

land. Emigration went on, but comparatively few ministers at- 

tended the new-comers, In 1773 the octus dissolved its connec- 
tion with the Amsterdam classis, For the next thirty years, the 

American Church, now independent, received large accessions, but 

was less prosperous as regards orderly administration and tho od- 

ucation of its ministers, It was infected, moreover, to somo extent 
with rationalistic opinions which were brought in from Germany. 

A reaction followed, and a theological seminary was founded in 

1825, which, ten years later, was placed at Mercersburg. There, 

in 1836, Marshall College was established. In this college, F. A. 

Rauch, an able teacher in philosophy, was the first president. In 

1840, John W. Nevin became the Professor of Dogmatic Theology 

in the seminary, and the second president of the college. There 

Philip Schaff began his important labors us a teacher und writer in 

Church history, After a time, a commotion was excited by what 
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‘bury, a class-leader and local preacher. 
with the urgent exhortation of one of their number, 
named Barbara Heck, he resumed, in 1766, the work of 
his fellow-emigranta. He found an unexpected } 
ish officer, Captain Thomas Webb, whom Wesley had 
local preacher. Not far from the samo time, nother | 
from Ireland, Robert Strawbridge, formed a Metl 7 
organized classes in Maryland. In 1771, Wesley sent ov 
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the Wesleyan teaching was auspiciously begun in dif 
when the War of the Revolution broke out, The 
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Churchman,” bred up from childhood “in the highest notions of 
passive obedience and non-resistance.” But soon after, he was im- 
pressed by Dr. Johnson's anti-American pamphlet, “Taxation no 
Tyranny,” and came out himself with a pamphlet which was hardly 
more than an abridgment of it. He instructed his preachers in 
America, however, to observe a strict neutrality, and this advice 
Asbury and others followed. But such a position could not fail to 
subject them to obloquy and threatening, and even to occasional 
violence. The Episcopal Church was so broken up that it was 
difficult during the war for the Methodist converts to receive the 
Sacrament from that source, Asbury was opposed to the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper by the Methodist preachers ; but 
Strawbridge could not be controlled in this particular. The close 
cormeent of the Revolution brought relief. In 1784, Wesley or- 
— dained Thomas Coke as superintendent or bishop, and 

after his arrival in America, he consecrated Asbury to 
the same office. Coke did not abide permanently in this country, 
although he visited it nine timos, After a laborious career, he died 
on his way to Ceylon, whither he was going to found a mission. In 
Decomber, 1784, a general conference, attended by sixty ministors, 
was held in Baltimore. There the choice of Coke and Asbury was 
confirmed, and a creed, composed by Wesley and con- 
sisting of Twenty-five Articles, was accepted. It was 
framed on the basis of the Thirty-nine Articles of the English 
Church. The Augustinian or Calvinistic features of doctrine are 
omitted ; there is a careful avoidance of phraseology which might 
be thought by some indirectly to favor the idea of “ baptismal re- 
generation,” to which Wesley had been formerly attached, and 
which, perhaps, he never explicitly disavowed ; but Wesley's own 
views as to the witness of the Spirit and Christian perfection are 
not introduced. ‘The question arises whether it was expected 
that all who join the Methodist societies should believe in this 
creed. In the “General Rules of the United Societies,” which 
Wesley, in connection with his brother, published in 1743, there 
is no dogmatic requisite for membership presented. The only 
qualifications are the desire to be saved, and particulars of Chris- 
tian conduct. All his life, Wesley asserted that nothing was to be 
demanded of members but “a real desire to save their souls.” For 
preachers, an agreement was required with Wealey’s “Notes on the 
New Testament,” and with a portion of his “Sermons.” Stevens, 
in his thorough works on the history of Methodiam, concludes 
that the Articles adopted at Baltimore are applicable to the clergy 
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of 4 dislike of the power exercised by the episcopate, which, in the 
new organization, was abolished, Its creed is not different from 
that of the principal Methodist body. 

The “United Brethren” are a religious organization having a 
near affinity to the Methodists Its founder was Philip William 
‘the Unites Otterbein, amissionary of the German Reformed Church, 
‘Breaen and a native of Germany, who came to America in 1752. 
While preaching at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, an awakening in his 
own mind of religious fervor, which he felt to be really a new birth, 
moved him to hold meetings in different places, Among the at- 
tendants from different denominations there came, on one of these 
occasions, Martin Boehm, a Mennonite preacher, who delivered an 
impressive discourse. At the close of his sermon, Otterbein 
his hand in token of fraternal fellowship, saying: “ We are brethren.” 
‘This suggested the name of the Church, which, by their joint labors, 
acquired astable form. Lay preachers were commissioved by them. 
‘The “ United Brethren” are Arminian in their creed, and their 
organization resembles that of the Methodists. They elect their 
bishops for n limited term of years. They have been stronuous 
opponents of slavery. They have not been wanting in active exer- 
tions for the building up of institutions of learning and the diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge. 

In 1740, the Morayians settled in Pennsylvania, where they 
founded three towns, of which Bethlehem, the seat of a college and 
‘The Mora. theological institution, is the best known, They estab- 

lished another centre in Salem, North Carolina, Since 
1844, the rule excluding non-Moravians from their towns has been 
entirely abandoned in America, The three houses for the unmar- 
ried—the brothers’, the sisters’, and the widows’ houses—no longer 
exist in this country. They have bishops who are exclusively em- 
powered to ordain. A general synod meeta every ten years at 
Herrnhut ; but America is a separate province, with two districts, 
each having a Provincial Elders’ Conference, which attends to the 
concerns of the Church within its limits. The episcopal system is 
not diocesan. The Moravian worship is liturgical. 

A very important event relating to the history of the Society of 
Friends was their separation, in 1827, into two divisions. Elias 
Hicks (1748-1830), a popular preacher among the Quak- 
ers, leaned in his teaching to Unitarian opinions respect- 
ing the person of Christ and the atonement. A wide-spread contro- 
yersy arose, which resulted in the formation, by about one-third of 
the society, of a distinct body, generally called “Hicksite Quakers,’ 


‘The Quakers, 
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while the remainder, adhering to the old views, are called the 
“orthodox.” 

The congregations of the Friends are connected in the monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, delegates being sent from the lower 
to the higher assemblies. Those who give evidence of a call of the 
Spirit to preach are recognized as ministera’ The activity of the 
Friends in the education of the young, in behalf of morality, and 
in labors of philanthropy, has been much beyond what is usual in 
religious bodies having so small a membership. 

When American Independence was declared, there were few Ro- 
man Catholics outside of Maryland and Pennsylvanin. In Mary- 
‘The Roman land there were sixteen thousand, and in Pennsylvania 
Catholics, about half of that number. After the Revolution, the 
laws which, in many of the colonies, restricted their civil privileges, 
gradually disappeared. The law which had somehow found its way 
into the statute-book of Rhode Island, forbidding them to vote, 
was repealed in 1784. The first Roman Catholic bishop in America 
was John Carroll (1735-1815), a native of Maryland, who was edu- 
eated in France, and had lived many years abroad. The see was 
established in 1789. Carroll was consecrated in England. He 
assumed the title of Bishop of Baltimore, and was made an arch- 
bishop shortly before his death. He was a man of learning, and 
was held in just esteem for his moral excellence. The first Bishop 
of Boston was Cheverus (1768-1836), a Frenchman, and a curate in 
France, who joined the Catholic mission in Boston in 
1795, and after performing a very important work for 
his Church in New England, where he enjoyed the esteem of many 
Protestants, was recalled to France in 1823, and was advanced, near 
the end of his life, to the rank of acardinal. Baltimore was made a 
metropolitan see in 1808. The first provincial council was held in 
that city in 1829. The progress of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is owing to the vast immigration of members of 
that body from foreign countries. The American converts from 
Protestantism have not been very numerous. Among them have 
been some clergymen, and of these, one bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Ives, of North Carolina (1852). One of 
the most brilliant of the American converts to the Church of Rome 
was Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876). His early education was 
defective. His mind was exceedingly active and specu- 
lative. He was an enthusiastic student of French and 
German philosophy, and wrote, with much vigor of style and orig. 
inality, on political and socinl subjects, ns well as on theology. 
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while the remainder, adhering to the old views, are called the 
“orthodox.” 

The congregations of the Friends are connected in the monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings, delegates being sent from the lower 
to the higher assemblies. Those who give evidence of a call of the 
Spirit to preach are recognized as ministers. The activity of the 
Friends in the education of the young, in behalf of morality, and 
in labors of philanthropy, has been much beyond what is usual in 
religious bodies having so small a membership. 

‘When American Independence was declared, there were few Ro- 
man Ostholics outside of Maryland and Pennsylvania. In Mary- 
‘rhe Roman land there were sixteen thousand, and in Pennsylvania 
Ostholie, about half of that number. After the Revolution, the 
laws which, in many of the colonies, restricted their civil privileges, 
gradually disappeared. The law which had somehow found its way 
into the statute-book of Rhode Island, forbidding them to vote, 
was repealed in 1784, The first Roman Catholic bishop in America 
was John Carroll (1735-1815), a native of Maryland, who was edu- 
cated in France, and had lived many years abroad. The see was 
established in 1789. Carroll was consecrated in England. He 
agsumed the title of Bishop of Baltimore, and was made an arch- 
bishop shortly before his death. He was a man of learning, and 
was held in just esteem for his moral excellence. The first Bishop 
of Boston was Cheverus (1768-1836), a Frenchman, and a curate in 
France, who joined the Catholic mission in Boston in 
1795, and after performing a very important work for 
his Church in New England, where he enjoyed the esteem of many 
Protestants, was recalled to France in 1823, and was advanced, near 
the end of his life, to the rank of a cardinal. Baltimore was made a 
metropolitan see in 1808. The first provincial council was held in 
that city in 1829. The progress of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is owing to the vast immigration of members of 
that body from foreign countries. The American converts from 
Protestantizm have not been very numerous. Among them have 
been some clergymen, and of these, one bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Ives, of North Carolina (1852). One of 
the most brilliant of the American converts to the Church of Rome 
was Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876). His early education was 
defective. His mind was exceedingly active and specu- 
lative. He was an enthusiastic student of French and 
German philosophy, and wrote, with much vigor of style and orig- 
inality, on political and social subjects, as well as on theology. 
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From a skeptical position he passed over, in 1844, to the Church 
of Rome, which he defended for many years in his “Quarterly Re- 
view.” A noted polemic, as well as efficient person in the adminis- 
tration of the episcopal office, was John Hughes (1798-1864), the 
first Catholic archbishop of New York. A landmark in 
the annals of the Roman Catholics in the United States 
was the assembling of a National Plenary Council at Baltimore, in 
1852. There the opposition of the Church to secret societies, and 
to the system of public schools, was enunciated. The third plen- 
ary council assembled at Baltimore on November 9, 1884, and con- 
tinued in session about one month. The progress of the Church 
is shown in the fact that there were in attendance, belonging to 
the United States, fourteen archbishops, sixty bishops, and one 
prefect apostolic. The president was Archbishop Gibbons. The 
pastoral letter of the council dwelt on the importance of educa- 
tion for the clergy in the non-theological as well as the technical 
branches of knowledge; on the need, for the preservation of civil 
and religious liberty, of a religious training of the people, in con- 
nection with a secular schooling ; and on family duties, including 
the benefit of household devotions. It is understood that the coun- 
cil proposed that rectors should be irremovable except for cause, 
and should elect the bishops; that a catechism should be made for 
the whole country ; and that a Catholic university should be estab- 
lished. Should the first of these proposed changes be carried out, 
the Roman Catholic Church would no longer stand in the depend- 
ent relation of a missionary church. 


‘Hughes. 


A sketch of religious phenomena in the United States can hardly 
omit a notice of the Mormons. As in the case of Mohammedan- 
‘The Mor ism, it may be a question whether Mormonism has in 
as it enough of Christianity to entitle it to the name of 
a heresy, or whether it is not properly classified with false or 
heathen religions. The Mormon sect was founded at Manchester, 
New York, in 1830, by Joseph Smith. He professed to have been 
guided by an angel to a spot where he found buried the “ Book of 
Mormon,” written on thin gold plates, How far a manuscript, 
written for quite another purpose by one Solomon Spalding, fur- 
nished the material for this Mormon Bible, is an unsettled question. 
In style, it is an imitation of the Authorized Version of the Script- 
ures. It was alleged to be the production of Mormon, a Hebrew, 
the survivor of emigrants from Palestine to Chili, who came thither 
centuries before the Christian era. Smith established the sect of 
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Mormons, or “ Latter Day Saints,” as he styled them, on the basis 
of this imposture. In 1843, he professed to have a revelation 
sanctioning polygamy. Driven from Illinois in 1848, the Mormons 
removed to the Territory of Utah, and founded Salt Lake City. 
Brigham Young had taken the place of Smith as s leader, who had 
been killed by a mob. Young died in 1877, and was succeeded by 
John Taylor, an Englishman. He has lately died. The Mormon 
recruits have been obtained by emissaries sent to Europe, largely 
from the working-class in Great Britain, in Sweden, and in Norway. 
A body of anti-polygamist seceders from the Mormon community 
has been formed, and still another Mormon sect, opposed to polyg- 
amy, originated in 1851. 


OHAPTER VIL 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


‘Tux Missions which the Catholic Ohurch, with so much zeal and 
energy, had planted in all parts of the world during the first age of 
the Reformation, began to languish as the eighteenth century drew 
to aclose. The controversy on the Chinese and Malabar customs, 
which has already been spoken of, the suppression of the Jesuit 
order in 1773, and the political revolution which convulsed France 
and Europe, and curtailed for a time the power of the Roman see, 
Roman cath. WT? the principal causes of this decline. Hardly had 
Biemusions the present century begun, however, when the Church 
inthe nine- ped a 
temthom- entered upon a new era of missionary conquest. Pius 
ier: VILL regained the lost prerogatives, restored the Jesuits, 
and reopened the College of the Propaganda, the foremost of all the 
Catholic institutions for the education of missionaries, The pros- 
perity of the college continued to increase, and in 1867 there were 
represented among its students so many nations, that on the first 
Sunday after Epiphany the blessings of the advent were chanted 
in twenty-five different languages. The missions of the Catholic 
Church have been in this century, as before, under the direction of 
‘Their organi. the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, at 
mice. Rome, or the Propaganda, as it is usually called, which 
was founded in 1622. By its authority a simple mission with 
chapel, orphanage, and, perhaps, hospital, might be raised to an 
apostolic prefecture, or a vicariate, or, last of all, to an episcopate 
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of a higher or lower grade. In this way the hierarchical organiza 
tion of the Church of Rome has been extended well-nigh over tho 
whole world. The movements of its missionaries have been all the 
more effective from having been guided by a single committee 
composed of the cardinals of the Propaganda. Under such a sys- 
tem there could not be that interference with each other which 
has so often hindered the efforts of Protestant missionary societies. 
The most notable of the organizations which have contributed to 
the support of the missions is the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, which was founded at Lyons in 1822. 

Not only the training colleges but also the religious orders, and 
especially the Jesuits, the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Laz- 
The minion- rists, the Picpus Society, the Capuchins, and the Carme- 
lites, have sent forth missionaries to bear the message of 
the Church to all the nations of the earth, In the Turk- 
ivh Empire and Persia, as well as in Egypt and Abyssinia, they havo 
continually endeavored, and not without a measure of success, to 
bring the sects, the Armenians, the Copts, ete., into allegianee to 
the See of Rome. The work in India, weakened as it was in tho 
last century by the controversy about the Malabar customs and by 
the suppression of the Jesuits, was still further disturbed, after tho 
year 1834, bya schism at Goa, But such misfortunes did not pre- 
yent the steady growth of the Church. In Hastern Asia, in Annam, 
Cochin China, China, and Japan, the missionaries were persecuted 
again and again, until religious liberty was proclaimed in theso 
lande through the influence of the European powers, Nor was tho 
climate of Africa less destructive than the swords of the Orientala, 
But the missionaries, who knew no allegiance but that to Christ and 
the Holy Mother Church, were not to be turned back by danger. 
Many of them even coveted the martyr’s crown. Across the ocean, 
in British America and the United States, the Church has steadily 
grown in numbers and in authority, while in Mexico and in several 
of the South American republics it bas been deprived of much 
of its wealth and many of its ancient privileges. The Cath- 
clic missionaries, though they have Jabored assiduously in these 
older countries, have not been forgetful of the South Sea Islanders. 
Their work among these peoples has centred in the Wallis and 
Gambier islands, where they hare established flourishing missions, 
But the present century has been signalized not so much by the 
successes of the Roman Church in the various lands of the world as 
by therise of Protestant missions. 

The Protestant Churches, us we have already seen, were not at 


That ork. 


Long Parliament, five years later, created a corporation, 
called the “President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England.” This, the first Protestant reper bec 
Biot, contributed to the support of John Eliot and. 


in the following century by such men as David Brainerd (1718-1747) 
and Jonathan Edwards, The East Indies, where the Manone 
erlanders had wrested many colonies from the rule of 

was the theatre of Dutch missionary activity in the carly paxttel 
the seventeenth century. Thousands were here influenced by eon- 


siderations of wordly advantage to accept Christianity, only to 
lapse into heathenism when these motives were withdrawn. Such 
isolated endeavors as the Dutch and English put forth at this time 
could accomplish but little. The religious life of Protestant Chris 
tendom must first be quickened: instead of a dead orthodoxy there 
must be a living Christianity. The work of Spener (1635-1705) 
and Francke (1663-1727), the German pictists, was influential in 
‘The Dans bringing about so needful a change. It was Dr. Lot 
Hialle een, ken, a court-preacher of Denmark, and a friend of Spener 
and Francke, who, in 1704, supported by King Frederick TY., com 
menced the first mission in the spirit of this revived 

‘The men whom he sent out to Tranquebar, on the Southeastern const 
of India, had been trained in the atmosphere of German pieticm. 
‘The mission itself owed more to the effortaof Francke, the founder 
of the orphan-house at Halle, than even to the Danish king and 
his chaplain. It was thus appropriately styled the DanishHallo 
Mission, The accounts which Ziegenbalg sent to Francke of the 
success of the work at Tranquebar raised up many friends for the 
enterprise. Money and books were contributed by English soci- 
eties, and from King George L came a letter expressing his 
fication, not only at the progress of the mission, “but also," said he, 
“because that, in this our kingdom, such a laudable zeal for the 
promotion of the gospel prevails.” 
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melons gettlod in 1722, was no less devout than themselves. 
His carly intercourse with Francke had confirmed his already strong 
inclination to earnest communion with Christ. In one of his ser- 
mons, after he was ordained bishop of the Moravian Church (1737), 
he exclaimed, ‘I have one passion, and itis He, Healone.” Incited 
by the story of the sufferings of the negroes at St. Thomas, in the 
West Indies, and of the patient, though unsuccessful efforta of 
Hans Egéde, a Norwegian pastor, in Greenland, Zinzendorf and 
the brethren determined, in 1732, to send two of their number to 
each country. Before a quarter of a century had passed, eighteen 
missionaries had gone forth, almost without purse.or wallet, from 
Herrnhut to plant stations in various lands, and to gather a Chris- 
tian community abroad which should far outnumber that at home. 
‘The Evangelical revival in England, together with the new syin- 
pathy for humanity which manifested itself in the social and political 
Toes ot movements of the later years of the eighteenth contury, 
wainiotery ushered in a brilliant era of missionary activity, am ora 
"which, in the history of missions, is only less remarkable 
than the first of the Christian ages. In 1784, a memorial was 
drawn up by an association of Baptist ministers at Nottingham, in 
England, urging the people to more earnest prayers for the out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit on both churches and pastors, and adding: 
“the spread of the gospel to the most distant parts of the hab- 
itable globe” should *‘be the object of your fervent requesta.” 
These thoughts, through the efforts of William Carey, a minister 
. at Moulton, were turned into action. Oarey was born in 
16183-1761, and was the son of a Northamptonshire school- 
master and parish clerk. In his youth he loved to study plants, 
and to observe the habits of insects, birds, and animala. Nor did 
he neglect the languages. Notwithstanding many hinderances 
from the circumstances in which he was placed, he learned Latin, 
Greek, French, Dutch, and Hebrew. As early as 1781, three years 
before the meeting at Nottingham, he began to be absorbed in one 
thought, the sending of the gospel to the heathen. On the walls 
of the shop where he worked at his trade as a shoemaker, hung a 
map of the world, on which were arranged the latest religious and 
political statistics of each country. As soon as he became pastor 
at Moulton, he urged his views upon the neighboring ministers, 
but they refused to beliovo that such a project was not beset by 
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insuperable obstacles. As the association which met at Notting 

Popes ham in May, 1792, was about to disperse, he sized An- 
tone, asked, 


ampore. 
‘The letters which Carey sent to his friends 
the interest of benevolent men, both clergy and laity, not 


known afar the glory of his person, the perfection of his work, the 
wonders of his grace, and the overflowing blessings of his 

tion.” The directors of the society, interested, as Carey had been, 
in “Cook's Voyages,” chose the South Sea Islands as the field of 


of the clergy, encouraged by Wilberforce, the anti-dlavery 
advocate, and other like-minded men, founded the organization 
‘Tre Onurch Which in 1812 became the Church Missionary Society for 
diy ti,” Africa and the East, One of its principles was that “the 
int friendly relation to other missionary societies shall be 


meny.g, tH¢ Society forth Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

“Parts, an outgrowth of the old Puritan corporation, came 
into the hands of the High Church party. Since then, complaint 
has been made that “it considers itself justified, as the repro- 
sentative of ‘the Church,’ to ‘build everywhere on other men’s 
foundations.’" The Methodists were not behind their brethren 
Coke, in missionary zeal. In 1786, Coke, having sailed for 
we-i84 Nova Scotia, was driven south by a storm and landed 
in the West Indies, where he forthwith began to preach to the 
negro slaves. The work which he commenced there and in Cey~ 
lon wns taken up by the Wesleyan Missionary Society, which was 
formed soon after his death. 


- | 
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‘The efforts of the apr giey Trish Presbyterians were naturally 
overshadowed by those of their more numerous brethren in Scot- 
eeu me 10d. The Scottish and Glasgow Missionary Societies, 
ear w- founded in 1796, ceased before the middle of the 
century to have an existence separate from tho 
of the Churches of Scotland, The opposition to 
missions which had hitherto existed in the Eetablished Church, was 
overcome by the earnest words of Chalmers, as well as by his strong 
Dott, personal influence. The result was that in 1829 Alex- 
wre ~— ander Duff, one of the most remarkable missionary 
leaders of modern times, was sent out to India, When the eccle- 
siastical Disruption of 1843 came, Duff entered the Free Church 
movement, and was foremost in building up its eminently gue- 
cessful mission work. From the year 1847, the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has energetically supported many missionary 
enterprises, chiefly in the West Indies. In cooperation with these 
British associations have been the Religious Tract Society, founded 
ary in 1799, which circulates books and pamphlets in ono 
hundred and sixty-six languages, and tho British and 
Foreign Bible Society, established in 1804, which publishos and 
distributes the Scriptures, or parts of them, in at least one hundred 
and ninety-six languages or dialects. In addition to these, a similar 
work has been done by other smaller organizations There ia also 
8 Medical Missionary Society in Edinburgh. Trained in its insti- 
tution, physicians go forth to the various heathen nations to preach: 
the gospel, not only by words but by merciful deeds of healing. 
Connected with many of the larger societies are women’s associa- 
tions, whose purpose it is to enlighten and save the ignorant and 
suffering women of pagan lands. 
‘While the missionary activity was growing up in Great Britain, 
tho Christians of America were becoming animated with a like 
zeal. Tn 1808, through the efforts of Samuel Mills, a s0- 
mers ciety was formed at Williams College, called “The Breth- 
ren," with the object “to effect, in the persons of its mem- 
bers, a mission or missions to the heathen.” Not long after, the 
society was transferred to the newly founded Andover Theological 
Seminary, where its members were increased by young men from 
other colleges. One of the ablest of these, Adoniram Judson, drew 
up a memorial to the General Association of Massachusetts, which 
met in 1810 at Bradford, asking whether they would receive the 
support of the churches in their purpose to become missionaries. 
‘Lo the memorial were affixed the names of Judson, Nott, Mills, and 






Newell. This appeal led to the founding of the. 
Piano. co, Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Barly in 

1812 the first missionaries sailed for Caloutta, 
the intolerance of the East India Company's 
were forced to take refuge, two in Bombay, one in 
another in Ceylon, About this time an wrest olin dl, 
which was equally disheartening to the friends of the 
was the change in the views of Judson and Rice on the 
of baptism, and thoir consequent separation from the Board. In 
the end, however, this proved to be not a misfortune but a blow 
Bee Ame ing; for by it the American Baptist churches were 

aroused to form a union for the promotion of the cause 
on of missions. Burmah, whither Judson found his w 
July, 1818, has been the field of their most succssfal labors. ‘The 
American Board, though originating with the 
enjoyed for many years the cooperation of the Presbyterian and of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches, But in 1837, the old-school 

terians founded an independent board of their own, in 
ini'sata, tho support of which the new school joined after the re- 
1ST; 157. union of the two branches of tho Church in 1870, ‘The 
Dutch Reformed, likewise, in 1857, severed their connection with 
the American Board, and carried on their work alone. Tha work 
of the American Board in India, the Sandwich Islands, and 
the degenerate churches of Western Asia, is 
Connected with it is an independent and prosperous Wor 
Board, having the same purpose as the organizations of «similar 
nature already mentioned. The Presbyterians and the 
like manner have women’s missionary societies. It is 
to do more than allude to the organizations of the 
Episcopalians, and the Lutherans, as well as of the many other de~ 
nominations which exist in America, 

The evangelical communities on the Continent—in the r 
lands, in Germany, and in France—though they are far behind their 
English-speaking brethren in the extent of their labors—are imbued 

with the missionary spirit. The society which has its 
the Ont headquarters at Basel, and in consequence bears the 

name of that city, although it is in reality a German or- 
ganization, is remarkable for its harmonious combination of both 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. No less so, and for the same 
reason, is the Rhenish Missionary Society. 
Having given this telat aa and therefore necessarily Imperfect, 
sketch of the organizations which carry on the work of sending the 
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gospel to the honthen, it remaina to state what bas been acoom- 

plished in the different lands. The obstacles which tho 
itty missionaries were obliged to overcome in laying the foun- 

dations of their work were in many places of such a nat- 
ure that years passed before the missions were securely established 
and their yarious agencics sct in operation. Strange languages 
and dialects, which in their structure and forma boro little re- 
semblance to the European tongues, and some of which had 
not even been reduced to writing, were to be mastered. It was 
necessary to make grammars and dictionaries, as well as transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, The peoples to whom the missionaries 
sought to teach the principles of Christianity and Ohristian civili- 
zation were either under the dominion of religions of their own, 
religions which, though corrupted by superstition and idolatry, in- 
culcated much that was commendable, or else were sunk in tho 
lowest stages of savagery, with little susceptibility to moral and re- 
ligious impressions. Nor were these the only difficulties which be- 
set the path of the missionaries. Their work was hindered by the 
bitter jealousy of profligate European adventurers, or by the aus- 
picion and fears of great trading companies, which saw an end of 
their despotism in the coming of Christian enlightenment. But 
from the time when Bartholomew Ziegenbalg lay in the Danish 
prison at Tranquebar, or, seated on the sands with the native chil- 
dren, learned the Tamil language, men went forth in the spirit of 
the apostles, endured hardship as became good soldiers of the cross, 
and labored patiently in the face of many discouragements, until 
hardly a barrier remained in the way of the diffusion of the gospel 
and of the Scriptures in every land, among nations speaking more 
than three hundred languages. 

In India, which was the theatre of some of the earliest mission- 
arriallorss, people spoke twenty te anne a ee to 
Minden work four great religious systems—Hinduiam, which is Brah- 

manism, as somewhat modified by the teaching of Buddha, 
Parsecism, Mohammedanism, and the so-called Devil worship, In 
1706, Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau began the Danish-Halle Mission at 
Tranquebar on the Coromandel const, These men and their suc- 
cesgors gave the Scriptures to the people in the vernacular, founded 
schools, and gathered many converts. From Tranquebar they went 
forth into the neighboring region. They labored in Madras, In 
Ser 1758, one of them, Kiernander, established @ mission in 
z Calcutta. Schwartz, who arrived on the ficld in 1750, and 
who was the ablest of those sent out by the Danish-Halle Society, 
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had so wide a reputation for probity that the famous Hyder Ali, 
with whom the Madras Government was negotiating, said, ‘Send 

me the Christian, he will not deceive me.” In 1793, Will- 
an iam Carey, a man who did still more for the evangeliza- 
tion of India, landed at Calcutta. After securing a position as super- 
intendent of an indigo factory, and thus rescuing himself and his 
family from want, thrown as they were in a strange land upon their 
own resources, he devoted his splendid linguistic abilities to the 
translation of the Scriptures into Bengali and the other languages 
of India. Not long after, he was appointed to a professorship of 
Bengali, later of Sanskrit and Mahrattt, in the new government 
college founded at Calcutta by the Marquis of Wellesley. From 
this time he devoted a large part of his ample revenues to the sup- 
port of the Serampore Mission. He and his associates, Marahman 
and Ward, “had all things common,” and the brotherhood of which 
they were the leading members contributed £80,000 to the mis- 
sion, in various ways, before the half-century closed. Carey died 
in 1834, having done a pioneer work in the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, invaluable not only to the cause of missions but to the 
science of philology. 

Meanwhile the London and Church Missionary Societies, to- 
gether with the Propagation Society, had sent their representatives 
to India. In 1828, Reginald Heber succeeded Middle- 
ton, as Bishop of Calcutta. In 1880, Alexander Duff, who 
was sent out by the Church of Scotland, established a school in 
Calcutta in which instruction was conveyed, not through the 
medium of the vernacular but of the English language. The re- 
markable success which attended this enterprise gradually over- 
came the opposition with which it was at first greeted. The 
missionaries of many societies pressed eagerly into the field. Sta- 
tions were formed in the Orissa district, the seat of the degrading 
worship of Juggernaut, and in the most distant regions of Bengal. 
Even the people of Benares, “the Athens of India and the chief 
stronghold of Hinduism,” began to long for a purer and better re- 
ligion than that which flourished in their thousand temples, Still 
farther North went the persevering Moravians, and labored in the 
valleys of the Himalayas. During the early years of Indian mis- 
sions, the East India Company's jealousy thwarted the efforts of 
the missionaries. It was this intolerance which drove Hall and 
mryA sc, Nott of the American Board, to Bombay, Newell to Coy- 

lon, and Judson to Burmah, and thus was the vocasion 
of founding three prosperous missions. From Bombay the repre- 
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ventatives of the Board established their mission at Ahmednuggur, 
which gathered many converts through direct evangelistic work 
and the labors of native Bible women. The mission which shared 
Ceylon with the Wesleyans, Baptists, and English Church societies, 
sought, in 1834, to divert a part of its energies to labor on the main- 
land. Thus arose the Madura Mission. What Alexander Duff did 
for Caleutta was done for Bombay by another Scotchman, John 
Wine, Wilson, who became a distinguished Orientalist. The 
10418, work of all these and of the many other societies was 
restricted, for the most part, to the men of India. To carry the 
gospel and Christian education to the women has been the purpose 
of many devoted Christians of their own sex, and since 1854 it has 
‘been done in an organized form known as the Zenana Mission. 
As « result of tho efforta which have been expended in India and 
Ceylon, there were, in 1883, over six hundred thousand native 
Christians, about one-fourth of whom were communicants. 

In Burmab, Judson labored six years before there was a single 
conyert. Although from the end of that time churches gradually 
~ . grew up, the most remarkable success was attained 
juieon, among the Karens who dwelt in the interior. The mis- 

"  sionaries, undismayed by the assertion that this people 
“were as untamable as the wild cow of the mountains,” entered 
their country. The natives who ventured out from their hiding. 
places in the jungle, relieved to know that the new-comers were 
not government officials but teachers of religion, said, “Our fathers 
say the Karens once had God's hook, written on leather, and they 
carelessly allowed it to be destroyed: since then, as a lee 
we have been without books and without written 
‘The missionaries listened to their appeal, translated the Bible into 
their language, and gathered many thousands of them into the 
Burman Church. 

China, which proudly cherished the maxims of Confucius and 
worshipped according to the degenerate rites of Tuouism and 
Buddhism, did not admit the messengers of the gospel 
within hor borders until she wns forced to throw open 
her gates to the sellers of opium. During the long interval be- 
tween 1807—1the time when Robert Morrison, sent out by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, began to live in disguise at Canton—and 
1842, when Europeans were allowed to reside in the five “treaty 
ports,” the Bible, together with other Christian writings, was. 
translated and circulated in Chinese, The American Board was 
the second society to begin work in China. Afterwards not less 
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than twenty-eight entered the country. As the years went on, the 
provinces along the coast were occupied, together with a few of 
those in the interior. It has been one of the principal aims to in- 
fluence the intellectual classes by means of a pure Christian litera- 
ture. Not until 1865 was an attempt made to resch the centrai 
provinces. In that year, the Chinese Inland Mission was founded, 
and began its work, which at first was necessarily one of prepara- 
tion. Among the millions of China, there were in 1883 only about 
seventy thousand Christians, not less than twenty thousand being 
communicants ; and yet much had already been done to dispel the 
darkness of idolatry and superstition. 

The Japanese, while to some extent adhering to their ancient 
Shintoism, like so many Oriental peoples, became followers of 
Buddha. From the year 1854, the date of the Perry 
expedition, they have eagerly sought after the material 
civilization, science, and thought of the West. The Presbyterians 
of America were the first among the Protestants to carry to them 
the religion of the Western nations. In 1877, they joined with the 
Scotch United Presbyterian and the American Reformed Churches, 
in “the Union Church of Christ.” The year previous, the govern- 
ment showed its inclination towards Obristian institutions by mak- 
ing Sunday an official holiday. 

From Japan, with its thirteen thousand Christians, about five 
thousand of whom, in 1883, were communicants, and from its 
promising future, we turn to Western Asia and to the reforma- 
tion among the degenerate remnants of the ancient churches. 
In 1821, Levi Parsons, of the American Board, after travelling 
over the region once occupied by the Seven Churches, became the 
mnesyran first Protestant missionary resident at Jerusalem. The 
Mision.” anarchy which prevailed in that part of Palestine made 
it impossible to remain, and the Syrian Mission dates its beginning 
from the arrival of William Goodell and Isaac Bird at Beyrout, in 
1823. Their labors were opposed by the Maronites, whose patri- 
arch resided at Kanobin, and who, though they were a branch of 
the ancient Monothelite sect, had, during the middle ages, united 
themselves to the Roman See. Four years later, representatives 
of the Episcopal, Lutheran, Latin, Greek, Maronite, Armenian, and 
Abyssinian Churches, met and celebrated the communion. Thus 
began the Syrian Evangelical Church. The translation of the 
smin, Bible into Arabic, begun by Dr. Eli Smith, and after his 
1601-1887. death completed by Dr. Van Dyck, was published in 
1865. Six years later, the corner-stone of the Syrian Protestant 
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surrendered into the hands of the Presbyterian Board, strength- 
ened ns it was, in 1870, by the accession of the new-school Presby- 
terians. Stations at Jerusalem, Nazareth, and other historic towns 
were founded by the Church Missionary Society. In addition to 
these, other missions, both medical and educational, were estab- 
lished. 


The beginnings of a new life in the Armenian Church came from 
the publication, by the British and Foreign Bible Society, with the 
aid of a society in Russia, of the Scriptures, both in ancient 
and modern Armenian. Several educated men earnestly studied 
‘the Ame. the Bible and embraced the evangelical faith. In 1831, 
teu" Dr. Goodell was sent to Constantinople to open a 
im-t#7. mission. For a time it seemed likely that there would 
‘be a reformation within that Church. But the Armenian ceclosi- 
nasties, like their Greek brethren, became more and more jenlous of 
the movement for reform. Finally, in 1846, they launched their 
ecclesiastical anathemns against those who should confinue to hold 
the new views. This Jed to the formation in that year of the First 
Evangelical Armenian Church. Other churches were 

ized in the various cities to which the work of the mission- 
aries had been extended from Constantinople. The field was di- 
vided in 1860 into three great departments, the Eastern, Central, 
and Western Turkey Missions, in each of which there later grew 
up a thriving college. The unsatisfactory character of former ver- 
sions made it necessary to procure a translation of the 
into Armeno-Turkish. Few names deserve so high a place in the 
history of this branch of missionary effort as that of Dr. Goodell, 
Schauer, Whose work wns completed in 1861. Beside him standa 
1518S. Dr, Schaufiler, who translated the New Testament into 
Turkish, using the Arabic or sacred character. Drawn by all these 
and similiar influences, the Christian community of the Turkish 
Empire steadily grew until, in 1883, it numbered wellnigh one 
hundred thousand. The American Board began an equally inter- 
esting work among the Nestorians in Western Persia, 
which in 1871 it tarned over to the Presbyterians, The 
m-ifia first to enter the Bastern districts of Persia were the 
Moravinns. After suffering great hardships, they were obliged to 
withdraw. In 1811, Henry Martyn, English government chaplain 
at Cawnpore, entered the dominions of the Shah, that ho might 
perfect the translation of the New Testament into Persian. His 
already shattered health was still further undermined, and a year 
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later, his version then being completed, he died, while on his way 
to Constantinople. In this part of the field, the Church Missionary 
Society is carrying on the work begun by these early pioneers. 

In Africa there still exist remnants of the early Christian 

churches, These are the Monophysite Copts, and the Abyssinians, 

who cherish a similar faith. To reach these sects, the 
‘om —_- Moravian Brethren started for Egypt in the last century, 
but their efforts, as well as the first attempts of the English Church 
missionaries, did little but prepare the way for the more succeas- 
ful labors of the United Presbyterians of America, who entered 
the field in 1854. Thirty years of preaching and teaching raised 
up a Christian community from among the Copts, numbering eight 
thousand, of whom alittle over eleven hundred were communicants. 
The sending of the gospel to the other regions of Africa, where 
dwelt hundreds of different tribes, degraded by superstition, 
speaking strange and barbarous tongues, and frequently engaged 
in bloody conflicts with one another, is a record of much suffering. 
In 1768, nine Moravians landed on the unhealthy Western coast, 
but in less than two years had fallen victims to disease. They 
‘The Western Were the first of those who have willingly sacrificed their 
a lives to plant missions from Senegambia to Cape Colony. 
‘The sixteen societies which have entered this region have brought 
about one hundred thousand natives into the Christian commu- 
nity. 

% still more effective work has been done in South Africa, be- 
ginning with the planting of a mission among the Kafirs by Van- 
fouth Africa, derkemp, of the London Missionary Society, in the last 
widsi years of the eighteenth century. The well-known Rob- 
176-188. ert, Moffat, once a Scotch gardener, was among the first 
to press beyond the Orange River to the wild tribes dwelling in 
Bechuanaland. Under the influence of such men as he, savage 
chieftains were transformed into friends of justice and peace. His 
associate and son-in-law was the celebrated David Livingstone, 
who, together with others, did much to throw open the interior 

Livingstone, Of Africa to the influences of Christian civilization. Liv- 
1818-187." ingstone in 1849 started for Lake Ngami, and thus began 
those memorable expeditions into the unexplored regions of Africa 
which only ended with his life on the shores of Lake Bangweolo, 
on May 1, 1878, The first result of this work was the attempt to 
found a “Universities Mission ” (representing Oxford, Durham, and 
Dublin) at the south of Lake Nyassa, near the Shiré River, in 1861. 
More prosperous were those established at Livingstonia and Blan- 
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unfortunate “ Universities Mission,” and commemorating 

iin the name and birthplace of the explorer whose endur- 

ance of untold privations and dangers made them possible. Sta- 

tions were soon after erected on the shores of the greater lakes to 

the north, along the banks of the Congo, and at Bihé, one of the 
‘ipal caravan-centres of Africa, 

‘When, in 1818, the missionaries of the London Society entered 

Madagascar, the natives had long forsaken the simple faith of their 

ancestors, which tradition says once flourished in the 

land, and had become idolaters, The king, Radama I, 
though himself a pagan, favored the introduction of a Christian 
education among his people. At his death, in 1828, one of his wives 
seized the throne, after putting to death all those who stood in her 
way. Although ardently devoted to the idols of her nation, sho 
did not prevent the forming of two Christian churches in 1881, 
But only a few years passed before the pagan party persuaded her 
that the devotees of the new religion were plotting tresson. She 
then began a persecution which in ferocity has scarcely ever been 
excelled, and which only ended with her death in 1861. Hore, as 
in many other places and ages, the blood of the martyrs was tho 
reed of the Church. The region about the capital, with its quarter 
of a million of native Christians, was in 1883 the centre from which 
the rest of the island must soon be evangelized. 

On the western hemisphere Protestant missions have beon 
planted from Greenland to Patagonia. The Eskimos received the 

worth ana 8Pel from the Moravians, the Indians of British Amer- 
| oa ica from the Church missionaries and the Wesleyana. 
‘The native tribes which dwell within the borders of the 
United States, us well as the negroes und the Chinese immigrants, 
have been to some extent cared for by various organizations of the 
American Churches. In the West Indies, the missions, which the 
Morayians were the first among the Protestants to establish, wore 
pushed forward with great success by the Baptists and Methodists, 
Notwithstanding the ravages of disease in Central America and 
Guiana and the ferocity of the natives in Patagonia and the islands 
on its shores, missions were founded in these lands and have built 
op small Christian communities. 

‘The missions of the South Sea Islands form one of the most 
Thesouh interesting pages in the story of the triumphs of Chris- 
Se tsiands. tianity. There, in less than a half-century, thousands of 
degraded cannibals were transformed into intelligent, peace-loving 
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men and women To reach them the missionaries shrank neither 
from toil nor from danger. The London Society in 1796 despatched 
inhad their first mission to Tahiti, an island of great natural 
beauty, but inhabited by a race given over to supersti- 
tion, sensuality, and cannibalism, The missionaries were well re- 
ceived by Pomare, the king, whose son, Pomare IL, also favored 
the introduction of the new religion. But it was not until 1815, 
when Pomare became victorious over his rebellious chiefs, that 
Christianity gained the ascendency. Two years later, the prinoi- 
pal men of the island gathered to see the early sheets of the Ta 
hitian spelling-book, catechism, and Gospel of Luke, struck off on 
Ells, the press recently brought by William Ellis, The na- 
wei. tives, when they saw the first printed page, “raised 
general shout of astonishment and joy.” Soon after, “aged chiefs, 
and priests and warriors, with their spelling-books in their hands, 
might be seen sitting on the benches in the schools, side by side, 
perhaps, with some little boy or girl by whom they were now be- 
ing taught the use of letters.” Already the island and the islands 
about it had been, at least outwardly, Christianized, when the Jes- 
uits landed under the guns of a French cruiser and broke up the 
church. But the converts remained faithful, and in 1868 were 
organized anew by the Paris (Protestant) Missionary Society. 

A still more remarkable work was done in the Sandwich Islands, 
which early in this century were united under the sway of Kame- 
tesana. bamebal. Liholiho (Kamehameha IL), who succeeded 
wich Islands him in 1819, allowed the tyrannical ordinances of the 
Hawaiian religion to be set at naught, and when the idolatrous 
chiefs rose in rebellion, he not only crushed the revolt but de- 
stroyed the national idols and temples, Meanwhile several Sand- 
wich Islanders had found their way to the United States Among 
them was a youth named Obookiah, who, having landed at New 
Haven, Conn., and being attracted by the buildings of Yale Col- 
lege, asked what was the use to which they were put. Some time 
afterwards he was discovered on the steps of one of these buildings, 
weeping because there was no one to give him instruction. The 
interest which this incident excited led to the establishment of the 

Work of tne Hawaiian Mission by the American Board. When, in 
4.8.0. FM. 1890, the missionaries landed on the Sandwich Islands, 
they were astonished to find that the country had been swept 
by a war in which the ancient religion, with its idols, temples, 
and priesthood had perished. The people listened gladly to 
the teaching of the missionaries. Year after year the church in 
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creased in numbers and power. In 1887, a wave of religious feel 
ing swept over the land, and more than twenty thousand were con- 
verted. The mission met with such wonderful success that in 1848 
the Board began to organize independent native churches, prepara- 
tory to withdrawing from the field. Fifteen years later, the mis- 
sion was placed under the control of the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation. In the meantime, the Hawaiians had undertaken, with 
the advice and assistance of the American Board, a mission to the 
Micronesian Islands, and an independent mission of their own to 
the islands of Marquesas. 
Taught and guided by the Wesleyans, thousands of the Fiji 
Islanders, the fiercest cannibals of the South Seas, were subdued 
under the power of the gospel, and became eager to 
‘The Fijita carry it to pagan tribes beyond their shores, The history 
Hebrides; of the efforts to Christianize the New Hebrides is associ- 
ier-tsti. ated with the names of many noble men, but especially 
with that of John Coleridge Patteson. He was the son 
of Justice Patteson of the Queen's Bench, and Frances Coleridge, 
niece of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was while he was away atEton 
that Selwyn, who had been recently appointed Bishop of New Zen- 
land, said to his mother: “Lady Patteson, will you give me Co- 
ley?” The desire to go with the bishop which then sprang up in 
Patteson’s mind did not pass away as the years went on and he be. 
came a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and curate of Alfington. 
‘When Selwyn was again at his house, in 1854, he could no longer 
smother this cherished wish. With unselfish love his family gave 
him to the work of preaching the gospel to the Melanesians. He 
labored under Selwyn’s direction until 1861, when he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Melanesia. Almost his first duty was the sad 
one of burying Gordon and his wife, missionaries from the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, who had been murdered by the natives 
of Erromanga. In 1867, the headquarters of the mission were 
moved from New Zealand to Norfolk Island, which was nearer the 
acene of Patteson’s labors, as well as better suited to the physical 
constitution of the children whom he brought from the tropical 
islands on the north to be educated. Four years more of devoted 
work, and then he lay dead, slain by the savage inhabitants of Nu- 
kapu. With such labors and sacrifices as these has Christianity 
been carried to the islands of the Pacific. 
It is impossible to estimate the results of modern missionary 
activity by merely counting the number of converts, or even the 
number of those who belong to the Christian community. While 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth century there arose in the 
Church of England a class of divines who were called by their 
oe ran opponents “Latitudinariana.” They wore generally con- 

nected with the University of Cambridge Tho 
which they made to renson in theology laid them open to the impnu- 
tation of laxness of doctrine. They were genial students of the 
ancient classical authors, They set a high value upon the teaching 
of Plato, While attached to Episcopacy, they did not consider that 
polity among the criteria of a true church. In theology they were 
in sympathy with the Greek fathers and with the Arminians. They 
devoted themselves to the attempt to build up a rational system, 
which might win the adhesion of skeptics and inquirers and promote 
peace among Obristian believers, With Dissenters they cultivated 
friendly relations, and did their bost to soften the asperities engen= 
dered in the Puritan controversy and the civil war. As regards the 
Church of England they manifested the same irenical spirit, They 
favored a comprehension broad enough to satisfy the scruples of the 
Puritans, which had so long existed respecting certain points of doc- 
trine and rite. They were stimulated in such endeavors by the mix 
chievous effect of the writings of Hobbes, and the evils threatened 

by the progress of infidelity. The founder of this school 
som“ was Dr, Whichcot, whose character is depicted by Bur- 
weitt@s. net in a very attractive light. ‘The most eminent writer 
of their number was Cudworth, who in bis ‘Treatise on Immutable 
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Morality,” and in his “Intelloctuel System of the Universe,” advo. 
cated with profound ability an intuitive theory of morals, presented 
8 noble exposition of the Platonic system, and confuted the different 
schemes of Pantheism and Atheism. Henry More, the author of 
the “Antidote to Atheism,” and other writings, a disciple of Plato ; 
John Norris, who wrote the “Theory of the Ideal and Intelligible 
World,” besides numerous other works; Theophilus Galo, author 
of “The Court of the Gentiles ;" John Smith, whose Discourses are 
“9 delightful mixture of philosophy and poetry,” were connected 
with this school, in which philosophical reasoning was often con- 
nected with an interesting vein of mysticism. A distinguished 
preacher and commentator of the same class was Bishop Patrick, 
whose exposition of the Old Testament is the best-known of his 
works. The most renowned of the preachers of the Cambridge 
Join tion, SeR00l was Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
300-1004. clearness of intellect, sweetness of temper, and prudence 
in his high station are warmly commended by all his contempora- 
rics. He was the chief representative of a new style of preaching, 
in which pedantry and scholasticism of every sort were abjured, and 
tonching from the pulpit was clothed in plain, correct, and effective 
English. If the new type of preaching fell below that of the old 
Puritan divines in the power to rouse the conscience and affect the 
soul with an awe-inspiring sense of the realities of the supernatural 
world, it presented the ethical aspects of the gospel in a way to in- 
terest the generality of hearers. In London, which had been the 
stronghold of Puritanism, large accessions were gained by the new 
preachers to the Established Church. Bishop Burnet, himself of 
the Latitudinarian school, says of Tillotson: “I never knew any 
clergyman so universally esteemed and beloved as he was for above 
twenty years.” His style received the highest praiso from Dryden 
and from Addison. 

The great and acknowledged merits of Tillotson did not shield 
him from suspicion and attack. He believed in the influence of 
Theology ot the Divine Spirit in the soul, yet stood aloof from what- 
‘Tilotroo, ever might seem mystical. The design of Christ's death, 
he said, was to create in us a deep feeling of the guilt of sin. 
Christ died in our stead ; yet the same truth is expressed when it 
is said that he died for our benefit, Ina sermon preached before 
Queen Mary, on the eternity of fature punishment, he hinted at 
the possibility of restoration, while denying any authorized hope 
of such a result. His language is: “He that threatens keeps the 
right of punishing in his own hand, and is not obliged to execute 

















Rome ; but impartial inquiry, to which he was 1 
Laud, his godfather, brought him back to P 


objected to signing the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
mind and subscribed to them, declaring that n 
implied in the act than a pledge not “to disturb | 
nounce the communion” of the Church of England, — 


truth,” but as “articles of peace.” In his “ Religi 
tants a Safe Way to Salvation,” a work which has 
deemed a masterpiece of logic, Chilli 

must rest on a basis of reason. 


judge of this one, why may it not be of others? W 
‘Those only excepted wherein the Scripture itself is the 
the question, which cannot be determined but by 

the only principle, besides Scripture, which is common 
tians.” Thus he showed that the argument for BR 

of circular reasoning. If we cannot in’ S 


rogative on the Church? Chillingworth says: 
that God does not, and, therefore, that men 
any more of any man than this—to believe the 
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word, to endeavor to find the true sense of it, and to live according 
to it.” 
The most important controversy among Christian believers in 


PS views of Petavius, a Roman Catholic, and of Arminian 
‘wey, writers, by Bishop Bull. His “Defence of the Nicene 
Sgryte" Creed” was published in 1685. It was a work of great 
learning, although he ascribes to the Ante-Nicene writera 
a more precise and formulated conception of the doctrine than 
scholars at present attribute to them. He wrote other works 
on the same theme. He was thanked by Bossuet, in the name 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of France, for his vindication of 
the orthodox doctrine. Expressions in a work on this subject by 
Bishop Sherlock, in 1690, led to his being accused of Tritheiam 
by Dr. Wallis, and by the. famous preacher, Robert South, who in 
their turn were charged with Sabellianism. Among the writers 
who mingled in this debate were Stillingfleet and the Puritan 
divines, Owen and John Howe. The Arian controversy properly 
began with the publication of Dr, Samucl Clarke's “Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity." This was in 1712. Clarke was the lead- 
ing English metaphysician of the time His doctrine was high- 
Arian, approaching near to the orthodox view, but falling below 
it. The principal opponent of Clarke was Dr, Daniel Waterland ; 
but numerous authors, on one side or the other, took part in the 
discussion. Whitby, Whiston, and Sykes favored the Arian cause. 
Arianism had many adherents among the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, and not a few in the dissenting bodies. 
A high degree of interest belongs to the Deistic controversy. 
Tt was counected with the spirit of rationalism—as it may be 
‘Tee Dentic termed, for the lack of a better name—which character~ 
controversy, ized tho age. ‘The principal occasion of the rise of De- 
ism was the intense agitation and prolonged strife of parties on 
the subject of religion, which had existed in England for nearly 
two centuries, As the excitement of partisan conflict began to 
subside, many began to inquire if there was not a substance of 
doctrine which was held in common by all the contending parties ; 
and it occurred to them that it might be found in the simple truths 
of natural religion. Everything beyond these was imagined to 
spring from delusion, either deliberate or undesigned. What was 
required, as it was thought, was to sweep away this overgrowth of 
superstitious, Thus the Deists acknowledged the being of God, 


forsaking them, the fact of rewards and p 

in the life to come. There is no 

it is not doubtful that the writer considers 

five tenets to be the invention of priests, or otherwise | 
superstition. The wriler who, more than any other, pr 


strong in a 
and in a remarkably lucid style, he. proponnded 3 Bia 
work, “The Leviathan,” doctrines which are subversive of 
of morals. The work was a plea for absolutismin civil go 
and for the unqualified obligation of obedience on the 
subject. Assuming that the state of nature isa state o 
man being bent on self-gratification, he not only infers 
acommon power for the aake of peace, but makes sub 0 
power, even in religious professions and in all the 
worship, the primary duty, He even recognizes no 
to the organization of soviety, which is bused on expedien 
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parently no room is left for the moral sentiments. Might bas the 
precedence over right. The term “Leviathan” signified the State. 
The doctrine of the treatise in shaped to uphold tho highest pre- 
tensions of the Stuart kings Besides the direct antagonists of 
Hobbes, there were many eminent writers whose labors, to uso 
the words of Mackintosh, ‘“‘ were excited and their doctrines modi- 
fied by the stroke from a vigorous arm which seemed to shake 
ethics to its foundation.” One of the foremost advocates of Deism 
Blot was Charles Blount. He wrote a work on the opinions 
— of the ancients respecting the immortality of the soul, 
in which he covertly depreciated Christianity by showing how 
much was made known by “ unenlightened nature.” He published 
a translation of the “Life of Apollonius of Tyana,” by Philostratus, 
for the sake of exhibiting a supposed parallel between the miracles 
told of Apollonius and those recorded in the Gospels. The “ Ora~ 
cles of Reason” was printed after the author's death by suicide. 
Blount adopts Herbert's five principles, and everything else in the 
religions of mankind he refers to corrupt additions made to them 
by priesta. On the other side, Henry More affirmed that the light 
possessed by heathen philosophers was imparted by the divine 
Word, or Logos ; Gale, that it was derived from the Hebrew Script- 
ures, Leslie's “Short and Easy Method with the Deists” was in 
answer to Blount. He laid down four rules by which the credibil- 
ity of proof adduced for matters of fact can be tested, and sought 
to show that the biblical narratives are verified by the applica- 
tion of them, He further supports his cause by a contrast of 
Christianity with the three other principal religions of the world— 
Judaism, Heathenism, and Mohammedanism. A conspicuous part 
tone tock, itt the Deistie controveray was taken by John Locke, a 
168-174, strong advocate of the rights of free inquiry and of the 
duty of toleration. In his “‘ Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing,” he defines faith to be the belief which is founded on teali- 
mony, the veracity and competence of the witnesses being first 
established by sufficient proof. On the subject of liberty and ne- 
ceasity, he is a determinist. He holds that choice is the effect of a 
preponderance of desire, and accords with the last dictate of the 
understanding, either true or illusive, as to the happiness that will 
result, On this point of liberty and the philosophy of choice, he 
confesses, in his correspondence, that ho is still in the dark, although 
confident that the will is free. Rejecting all the attompted demon- 
strations of the being of God, he makes an argument for this truth 
from the existence of the soul, which, being wholly distinct in ite 


selves, in their probati stat bi through grace, salvation: 
offered on the condition of faith ; faith is the belief that Joss 
the Messiah ; all who beliove—Locke explained afterwards | 
he did not jeave out the condition of repentance—are 
all others perish, that is, their whole being will become 
the heathen may be sayed by repentance and by using ee 
they have. Locke assigns five reasons why revelation is required. 
They include the desirableness of more light respecting God 
and duty, and new incentives and helps to a virtuous and holy 
Tife—auch as the proclamation of immortal life, the example of 
Jesus, the aids of tho Spirit, Locke was charged with 
out of his system the Atonement. In truth, he was not 
lever in the supreme divinity of Christ, and he made the 
lative or teaching function of Jesus to be his principal 
He rejected the doctrines of Election and the Perseverance of the 
Saints, and did not adopt the prevailing view of the extent 
biblical inspiration. Locke's argument, in the treatise referred to 
above, however it may have affected Deists, gave umbrage to 
thodox believers. They found in ittoo large an infusion 
of rationalism. A yoar after the issue of Locke's tirea~ 
sean toana, tise Toland published his “Christianity not Mysterious” 
wii. -He pretended to be adisciple of Locke—a relation which 
Locke himself repudiated. Toland went beyond the statement 
Hobbes and Locke that there is nothing in 
reason, and asserted that there is nothing in it above reason. 
were no mysteries, he said, in the primitive doctrine, but these 
have been introduced, partly in accommodation to Judaism, 
partly from a mixture of philosophy. Toland wrote, also, a 
attack on the evidence for the scriptural canon, which moved Clarke 
to compose his “ Historical Account of the Canon of the New Testa 
ment.” Clarke's “Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
Bop God” was prepared as a course of “ Boyle Lectures,” on 
im. x foundation established by Robert Boyle, one of the 
founders of the Royal Society. The world—so Clarke argues—im- 
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plies one self-existent, immutable being. Duration and space are 
not substances, but attributes. The eternity and ommipresence of 
that being is the inference, In carrying forward hie argument, 
Clarke introduces observed facts, especially in proving the intelli- 
gence of the Deity. 

One of the most noted, as he was one of the ablost, of the 
Deists was Collins. In his discourse on free-thinking he under- 
Antony 00K to prove that the free exercise of reason is not only 
Goin. aright, but also that, in making a decision between 

competing religions, it cannot be avoided. He was 

awivered Joy Bectieg) the bebe oxttion-aaboler ef tho daystebo 
chose to write under the name of a Leipsic Lover of Freedom—Phi- 
leleutherus Lipsiensis. Bentley claims that thinking shall be really 
free, and not be subject to the bias of infidel prejudice. Collins's 
work on the “Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion” 
was occasioned by Whiston’s argument for Christianity from proph- 
ecy. Collins tried to make it appear that prophecy is the only 
valid proof, and is pertinent only on the basis of typical and alle- 
gorical interpretation. This author gained in reputation as a 
philosopher through his able “Inquiry concerning Liberty and 
Necessity,” in which he anticipates many later writers by his ingeni- 
ous reasoning in favor of determinism, or philosophical necessity. 
Woolston attacked the Christian miracles, contending for an alle- 
gorical treatment of the gospel narratives in which they aro re- 
corded, Among the replies to him was Bishop Sherlock's “Trial 
of the Witnesses,” an argument for the historical fact of the 
sain - Saviour's resurrection. Tindal’s “Christianity aa old 
Tints”, as the Creation wns an endeavor to prove the sufli- 
ciency and perfection of natural religion, and to show 

that Christianity, as far as it is new, is a republication of this pure 
system, which had become overlaid with corruptions. Among the 
writers who took the field in opposition to him were Conybeare, 
Waterland, and William Law. In opposition to Waterland, Henry 
Dodwell, son of a learned Nonjuror of eccentric opinions, of the 
same name, published anonymously a pamphlet bearing the title, 
“Christianity not Founded on Argument." He contends ironi- 
cally that the real proof of Christianity is an inner light vouch- 
safed to cach individual separately. One assailant of Warburton's 
mode of defence was Conyers Middleton, the author of the “Life of 
Cicero," who was probably far more in sympathy with rationalistie 
opinions than he professed to be. In another work he attacked 
the credibility of the ecclesiastical miracles of the first centuries, 


Paul as the gréal freetitnker of hlaiene 
brated works in the Deistic controversy was ove 


he had a brilliant career as a statesman, until hi 
ambition led him to join the cause of the Pretender. 
diffuse and artificial, and he could be as vituperative 
intolerant of theologians, He assumes that Monothe 
primitive religion, and arguos for it on the ground of 
all tradition that the world hada beginning. What; 


who was a Scot. ‘When Bonvell asked Voice 


acoward ; a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss 
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and morality ; a coward because he had no resolution to fire it off 
himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the 
triggor after his death.” 

‘There were writers towards the close of the century to whom 
the appellation of “infidel” seems peculiarly fitting, Hume was a 
philosophical antagonist who confined himself to reasoning in 
‘a temperate tone and in a metaphysical vein. Gibbon,on the con- 
trary, was tho most distinguished of the class whose method was 
“to gap a creed with solemn sneer." Tate in the century, Thomas 
‘Thomas Paine, Paine, just as he was having a narrow escape from the 
1-189. “guillotine, while Robespierre was in power, composed 
“The Age of Renson.” He wrote in a racy style, and, although he 
has passages in a worthier tone, he easily falls into a strain of coarse- 
ness and ribaldry. His treatment of the Bible is equally supercili- 
ous and i 

It is obvious that the main tenet of Deism was borrowed from 
Christianity. That is to say, Monotheism, practically regurded, 
Deo ot came to the European nations through the Scriptures of 
begs the Old and New Testament. The defenders of Doiam, 
while they rejected the miracles recorded in the Bible, accepted 
the most stupendous miracle of all—the miracle of creation. This 
Jed frequently to a real, though unconscious, inconsistency in their 
temper of feeling, if not in their reasoning, on the subject. They 
held to the postulates of the gospel, the doctrine of one God and 
of sin, but they grasped this last truth with so little thoroughness 
of conviction and vividness of emotion that they did not feel the 
heed of the gospel as a moans of forgiveness and a source of help 
in the conflict with evil in the soul. It must be said that the de- 
fenders of the faith too often failed likewise to appreciate this 
moral and spiritual office of the gospel, and therefore dwelt too 
exclusively on the external evidences. 

In the department of Christian evidences, 2 commotion was 
created by the publication of Hume's “Essay on Miracles.” His 
Huneon Object is to show, not that miracles are impossible, but 
miracles that they cannot be proved. He starts with the as- 
sumption that belief is founded on experience. This statement 
needs to be corrected, since trust is spontaneous, however it may 
be checked and regulated by an acquaintance with the world He 
argues that, since we have no experience of a miracle, and have 
experience of the error of testimony, no amount of testimony will 
suffice to prove an alleged miracle, he falsehood of the testi- 
mony is less improbable than the " transgression”—as he terms it 














documents. The ablest work on the ei 

, teenth cent laced is ous 
‘ea eter, x which that profound thinker o 
objections to the principles of religion and of Christianity, 
ing that they ould He etoally seataeca ada 
the constitution and course of nature, 

England produced in the earlier section of this 

metaphysicians of the highest ability, whose writings 

on religious discussions ‘Locke, in his “ 


as to preclude the reference of all our ideas to se1 

ultimate source, Nor did he make it clear that we 
ternal reality in any other way than by means of inter 
Goonge Berke. ‘terke pressions on the mind, Berkeley, # divine 
‘ey, 184-1758. of Cloyne, who merited the eulogy of Pope 
him “every virtue under heaven,” sought an im 
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fence of theism in an ideal theory of matter. Only minds exist, 
‘Tie action: ftaibagd aap: alcoeteae es Sete ot oe Ex- 
Rey age POL PEE! imparted to the 

mind, according to a fixed order, by the divine mind, in which, as 
archetypes, they originally reside. Nature is the succession or 
connection of these ideas, and the laws of nature denots the method 
of their association with one another. In ethics Berkeley held 
that the well-being of the race in all times and nations is the end 
which the Deity sets before himself, To this end all human ac- 
tions should aim. The rules of morality are » generalized state- 
ment of the bearing of different sorts of conduct on this end, or 
David Hume, Of their proper tendency and results. Hume, on the 
wi. "foundation of premises which he professed to derive from 
Locke, erected a fabric of philosophical scepticiam. As neither 
cause, substance, power, or the ego (self) are known through the 


second when the first occurs, and we transfer, without warrant, 
this necessity to the things themselves, Belief itself is simply the 
product of habitual association of mental states, The freedom of 
the will is likewise resolved into an illusive inference. The scep- 
‘thomas Rel, ticism of Hume stimulated Reid, the founder of the Scot~ 
inti tish school of philosophy, to bring forward the doctrine 
of common sense. The validity of the ideas of power, substance, 
cause, etc., is immediately assured to the mind, which is tho direct 
source of these ideas. We have a direct or face-to-face perception 
of the external world : its reality is not an inference from some 
intermediate object of perception. With these names may be con- 
‘Samuel Clarke, joined the name of a fourth metaphysician, who was 

equally eminent in mathematica and physical science, 
and was competent to carry forward a debate with Leibnitz—Dr, 
Samuel Clarke. Among other tenets which he defended was the 
freedom of the will, in opposition to determinism. 

The three principal writers on ethics in England, in the last 
century, were Butler, Price, and Paley. Bishop Butler, to whose 
writings on the evidences of religion we have already referred, 
made a threefold division of human nature into passions and af- 
fections, self-love and benevolence, and conscience. Each of the 
passions goes out fo its corresponding object. Both self-love and 

80 
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benevolence are principles native to the soul, not inconsistent with 
one another, but to be exercised each in due proportion to the 
other. Conscience is the regulative faculty, defining this pro- 
portion and binding to its observance. Equal love to self and to 
one’s neighbor, with supreme love to God, constitute the sum of 
duty. Veracity and justice are sometimes treated as branches of 
benevolence—safeguards against a want of foresight of the conse- 
quences of actions. Sometimes it is intimated that they are paral- 
Richard Price, lel with benevolence and more independent. Price de- 
17-171. fended the doctrine that right is a simple idea, not 
capable of being resolved into other constituenta, His views were 
akin to the subsequent theory of Kant. Paley was the expounder 
and advocate of the utilitarian theory of morals. He defines virtue 
as the “doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, 
and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” The chief good is hap- 
desc piness ; the springs of virtue are in self-love. At tha 
Hetchewn, opposite pole stands Hutcheson, who had identified vir- 
"tue with general benevolence to which he said that we 
must have regard in every action that partakes of virtue. Adam 
‘Adam sain, Smith attempted to deduce the feclings of conscience 
17-17. from sympathy, or fellow-feeling with others, but failed 
to explain the imperative character of conscience. His highest 
distinction was that of being the founder of economical science. 
Hartley and Tucker sought in other and different ways for the 
genesis of moral feelings and principles. 
Calvinism, in the Church of England, in the last century, had 
= but few prominent advocates. Among them were Scott, 
37-1621.” and Toplady, the author of the familiar hymn, 


“Rook of Ages! cleft for me: 
Let me hide myself in thee!” 


Toplady and John Wesley engaged in a controversy which was 
marked on both sides by a vigor of denunciation unusual even 
angen  ®™00g polemical divines. The principal defenders of 
Topiady, Calvinism were Dissenters. We have to notice in this 
N@-1T8. period the change of theory, by which the idea of federal 
representation on the part of Adam, who as an individual under. 
goes a probation for his posterity, is substituted for the Augustin. 
ian realistic conception of the solidarity of the race, and the literal 
participation of all in the first progenitor’s transgression. A 
philosophy more in accord with Nominalism supplants the Pla 
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tonic Realism of former times. Our consanguinity with Adam, or 
his natural headship, is one main reason assigned for the covenant 
by which he is constituted our representative, but his act, properly 
speaking, is that of an individual. The effect of this modification 
of theory wus to lend to the attributing to the posterity of Adam of 
a diminished degree of responsibility for his offence, and to a certain 
embarrassment and vacillation which belong to the whole discus- 
sion of the doctrine of human depravity. Solutions are broached 
only to be abandoned, or ara confessed to be inadequate. ‘This 
peculiar state of mind is manifest in Ridgley, and still more in 
Doddridge and in Watts, and in the Scottish theologian, George 
Hill. On other points, we find in Doddridge and Watts an obvious 
departure from the tenets of strict Calvinism, Doddridge’s defini- 
puutp pea. 10M Of election would not be seriously complained of 
Snags,” by sn Arminian or a Lutheran. On the subject of the 
ywewsl ‘Trinity, while he does not sanction the Arian view, he 
enjoins moderation and caution on so difficult a theme, On this 
Imac Watts, SUbject, Watts advanced » peculiar opinion. He held to 
101-1748. the pre-existence of the human nature of Christ, which 
was the first of created beings, and had existed in a mysterious 
ineffable union with God the Father. This relation to God ren- 
ders Christ both a man and an object of worship. Whether the 
Spirit isa person in the Godhead, he says that we do not know. 
The transition from Calvinism in England to New England 
divinity is natural, The founder of New England theology, as a 
er Bogan distinct type of doctrine, was Jonathan Edwards. The 
S English Arminian writers, in particular Whitby, and Dr. 
men John Tayler, of Norwich, were read with approbation by 
ministers on this side of the water. There was much of that emas- 
culated form of Calvinism which the younger Edwards refers lo as 
characteristic of Watts and Doddridgo, and which his father and 
his father's followers, through their “improvements” in theology, 
aimed to supersede by setting up in its place a stricter and, at the 
same time, a tenable system. In short, Edwards undertook to 
fortify the essential principles of Calvinism against its Arminian 
assailants, This purpose led to modifications in forms of statement 
and, to somo extent, in doctrinal conceptions. In his treatise on 
the “ Will,” Edwards discloses the influence which Locke kad ex- 
erted upon his thought. With much acuteness and controversial 
skill, he maintains determinism, or philosophical necessity, and the 
prior certainty of all choices, which is secured by the antecedent 
motives, This certainty he distinguisbes from necessity, in what 


ally united in discarding the imputation of Adam's 
terity, and in holding that the native depravity of the 
the ordained consequences of that sin, in virtue of a Diy 
tion ; in substituting “moral inability ” for the u 

ness of sinful men, and in the advocacy of a universal 
a a limited atonement. At the same time, tl 
Hopkin, with emphasis, divine sovereignty and the C 

“j tenet of election. Hopkins, a pupil of E 

founder of a party designated as “ Hopkinsians,” taught ti 
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“unconditional f ‘He presented in a logical style adoc- 


the tenet just described. All sin he resolved into selfishness He 
affirmed that all actions, even the prayers, of impenitent men are 
sinful, repentance being the duty first inorder, Hence, itis wrong 
Weete Par conversion. In his theodicy, 
is considered an evil in itself, to be sure, but the necessary 
Josep means of the greatest good. This last opinion was 
ae elaborately defended by Bellamy, & powerful preacher 
in Connecticut, of the Edwardean school. Smalley set 
jneiae" forth the Edwardean view of “natural ability” to re- 
pent, love God, and believe in Christ. The younger 
Zeoatban | Edwards expounded the governmental theory of the 
isis” atonement, in a view not very dissimilar from that of 
Grotius ; and this theory took its place as an accepted 
ion principle of New England theology. Emmons exhib- 
ited, in a precise form, the peculiar opinions of Hop- 
kins as to “unconditional resignation,” “ disinterested benevo- 
lence,” and “ Divine efficiency ” in the production of human choices, 
and pushed them to consequences which, if they were logical, were 
repugnant to many adherents of the New England school. All 
sip, and all holiness as well, he resolved into exercises, or acts of 
will, each distinct from every other, and each perfect in its kind, 
But theologians in his time, and earlier, did not draw a sharp line 
between the will and the sensibility or affections. 
Burton taught that regeneration is a change in the spiritual 
taste, by which a relish for divine things is imparted, and precedes 
Ae Bunce, “ @xercises,” or holy volitions. President Dwight, of 
170216." Yale College, rejected the doctrine of imputation of 
Adam's sin, of natural inability, and of limited atone- 
Dwight ment. He rejected, also, the Hopkinsian view of Di- 
* vine efficiency, and was, in general, a moderate Calvinist 
in his teaching in respect to Divine decrees. He held with Burton 
and the younger Edwards, that regeneration is the gift of a new 
spiritual taste, and he maintained, against Hopkins and Emmons, 
that it is lawful for impenitent men to pray for conversion. Virtue 
he founded on utility, making the excellence of virtue 
wnee. to consist in its tendency to promote the highest hap- 
pines. By N. W. Taylor, » pupil of Dwight, furthor 
variations in the New England system were introduced, which 
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produced a lasting effect and wide-spread controversy. He ex- 
plicitly included in “natural ability” a continued and 
“ power of contrary choice,” existing in connection with the prior 
certainty of choices, and the permanence of the ‘‘ governing prin- 
ciple” of character in the unconverted, apart from the intervention 
of grace to move them toa change. He denied that sin is “the 
necessary means of the greatest good,” and held that moral evil, 
while it springs exclusively from the will of the creature, is per- 
mitted because its exclusion by the fiat of the Deity may be in- 
consistent necessarily with the best possible moral system. The 
opinions of Dr. Taylor on these and some other points were op- 
posed, not only by such as rejected the peculiarities of New Eng- 
land theology in general, but also by a large party among its 
advocates, by whom these opinions were regarded aa Semi-Pelagian. 
oickiia' al In the Presbyterian Church, in the Middle States, where 
Qepraty New England influences prevailed, the tenets of the 
Edwardean school had always found favor. Where 
there prevailed influences derived from Scotland, a type of Calvin- 
ism more strict and more exactly conformed to the Federal system 
and to the Westminster Creeds was in vogue. After the publica- 
tion and diffusion of Dr. Taylor's views, conflict broke out between 
these opposing tendencies. We have before adverted to the fact 
that, mingled with doctrinal differences, there was some discord 
in ecclesiastical matters. It has been already stated that Albert 
Barnes and Lyman Beecher, eminent ministers, were impeached 
before the Presbyterian ecclesiastical courts for heresy. The 
American Presbyterian Church was divided into two bodies, which 
remained disunited until the gradual subsidence of theological 
contention and agreement in Church affairs brought to pass a 
reunion. Of the theologians of the “Old School,” Dr. Charles 
Hodge was an able and learned representative. The New Eng- 
land theology had ita “Old School” and “New School” advo- 
cates. Of the latter class, Edwards A. Park was one of the most 
acute and influential expounders. Midway between these and the 
Presbyterians of the “Old School,” to whom reference 
has just been made, were divines, among whom Henry 
B, Smith was justly eminent for his penetrating insight 
and for the variety, as well as extent, of his learning. 

A modified form of the “ New School” theology was presented 
oveiin im the writings of Asa Mahan and Charles G. Finney, 
‘weslogy- theologians connected with the institutions at Ober- 
lin, Ohio. They taught that since man’s ability is commensurate 
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with his obligation, and goodness consists wholly in the govern- 
ing purpose, Christian perfection is practicable and a duty. Dr. 
Finney (1792-1875) was not only an acute thinker, but a revival 
preacher who exerted an extensive influence for a long time by 
his work as an evangelist. The Oberlin theologians, while Jeying 
emphasis on human ability, rejected the Pelagian doctrine, and 
insisted on the need of the Holy Spirit’s agency. A critical po- 
sition in relation to:the New England theology in its lalar develope 
Bushnen,  Ments, was taken by Horace Bushnell. In his book on 
‘Christian Nurture” (1847), he insisted on the value of 
religious education and family training, and sharply censured an 
undue reliance on revivals as means of planting and fostering the 
Christian life. In other writings, to be hereafter noticed, he pre- 
sented new views respecting the incarnation and the atonement. 
In the ecclesiastical history of New England, the rise of Uni- 
tarianiam is an event of capital importance. In England, in the 
last century, Unitarianism, which had been adopted by 
fa New Bag not a few Presbyterians, was publicly defended by Joseph 
Priestley (1733-1804), who is also distinguished for hia 
scientific attainments and discoveries, as well as for his advocacy 
of liberalism in politics in the exciting days at the opening of the 
French Revolution. Priestley was a necessarian in his philosophy. 
He had for an antagonist the celebrated Bishop Horsley. Anoth- 
er prominent Unitarian in England was Thomas Belsham (1750- 
1829), a preacher and a voluminous writer, Unitarianism in New 
England was an offshoot of the Arminianism which had taken the 
place of the older Puritan theology. There arose an extensive re- 
pugnance to the Calvinistic teneta in any sharp form of statement, 
and a disposition to dwell on the precepts rather than the doctrines 
of the Christian system. he writings of the English Arminians 
and Arians were read. As early as 1750 there were a number of 
ministers and many laymen about Boston who were Unitarians in 
their belief. The effect of the Great Revival of 1740 was to cause 
the difference of theological and religious tendencies to be more 
distinctly felt, The extravagances of Hopkinsianism, as they were 
deemed, reinforced the revolt against the old creed of which it 
claimed to be a consistent explanation. The discussions about 
human rights, which preceded the American Revolution, helpod to 
draw away attention from questions of theological doctrine, and to 
into prominence, not only questions relative to natural and 
political rights, but the ethical aspects of the gospel generally. 
In 1784, Charles Chauncy, a distinguished minister of Boston, 


defended the opinion that all are finally saved. The | 
wards published a book in reply to him, An ovent o} 
in leading to « division among Oongregationalists was the 
Ee Se tat catie Boe 
Harvard College, in 1805; and another occurrence in the sar: 
direction was a sermon of Channing at Bultimore, in 
Ghani” 1819. Channing became the most npr eas 
Liaaie most famous of the Unitarian preachers. The purity 
and elevation of his character were generally admired. In the world 
of letters his high rank was everywhere recognized. While studi- 
ously avoiding language of bitter reproach or denunciation, he 
wrote earnestly in behalf of tho anti-slavery cause. Not only did 
literary studies flourish among the Unitarians; they produced 
scholars, in biblical learning, of high merit. One of them was 
Andrews Norton, the author of » work on “The Genu- 
Knog ineness of the Gospels” Channing discarded the re- 
et ceived doctrine of the depravity of human natura Hoe 
brought into prominence the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of mankind. He held that Jesus was an angel or spiritinear- 
nate ; but the humanitarian view of the person of Christ gradually 
became the more common opinion among American Unitarians. 
Channing held that the death of Christ, in some way inscrutablo 
to us, had “a special influence in removing punishment ;” but he 
did not accentuate this opinion, and this idea of the Atonement was 
not usually a part of the Unitarian creed. In the controversy that 
took place between “the orthodox” and the Unitariana, Stuart, a 
xowssuyt, learned biblical scholar at Andover, and Woods, Pro- 
x0-182 ” fessor of Doctrinal Theology in es institution, 
were noted defenders of the old creed, while 
Ww himself, Norton, and others, wrote on their side of tho 
ney discussion. An ecclesiastical separation took place; 
churches were divided ; the exchange of pulpits among ministers 
of the contending parties ceased. The Unitarians were zealous in 
the promotion of education pret sige reise zeae did 
not enlist in the work of domestic i 
their opponents prosecuted with acaba Gott and Siren bees 
The principal seat of Unitarianism was eastern New England. It 
has been one of the minor denominations as far as numbers are 
coucerned, but from its high culture, and from the numerous per- 
sons of literary distinction connected with it, its influence has been 
strongly felt. 
The revolution of opinion did not stop at the point to which it 
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was carried by Channing and his associates. The next step wns tho 
development of an intuitional theory of religion by the class called 
“Tranom- “* Transcendentalista.” This new phase of religious 
seuwiea” thought was owing in part to the influence of Spinoza, 
and of Schleiermacher and the contemporary German philosophers. 
It counted historical facte as of no essential value in a religious sys- 
tem. It differed from the older Unitarianism in exalting intuition, 
and in the decided Pantheistic trend which characterized it. Ralph 
ee eee ‘Waldo Emerson, a poet, and a prose writer of subtle in- 
$a a, sight and with a compact felicity of expression, was the 

most noted exponent of this mode of thought. “Every 
man his own prophet,” seemed to be the accepted maxim. A peri- 
odical was founded by this school, called “The Dial.” Theodore 

Parker, who sympathized with this now phase of specu- 
Pan lation, openly denied the historical reality of the gospel 
iam miracles. In his “Discourse of Religion,” and else- 
where, Le taught that Christianity is the product of natural reason, 
and a stage in the progress of man’s religious development. Yet he 
id not abandon theism, and he believed in prayer. Channing de- 
plored the appearance of this disbelief in a supernatural gospel. 
Tt was earnestly combated by Norton, who, with the older Socini- 
ans, maintained that “no proof of the divine commission of Jesus 
could be afforded” except by miracles. For a considerable period, 
the more conservative Unitarians declined all ecclesiastical union 
with the adherents of Parker. Subsequently a loosely organized 
party arose, who styled themselves advocates of “Free Religion,” 
a term which they variously, if not vaguely, defined, Christianity 
‘was classified by them in the same category with other religions, 
all of which they handled in an eclectic spirit. 

The Universalist denominstion began in America with the 
preaching of John Murray (1741-1815), an Englishman, a convort 
‘The Vuiver to Methodism, and, for a time, a Methodist preacher. 
Larcsnas He espoused the doctrine of the final salvation of all, 
which he preached along the Atlantic seaboard, but principally in 
New England, from 1770 until his death in 1815. He was a trini- 
tarian in his belief. Walter Balfour (c. 1776-1852), a Presby- 
tovian minister from Scotland, preached Universalism in America, 
and wrote in behalf of this tenet. But the most effective agent in 
promoting the cause of the Universalists, and in giving definite 
form to their creed, was Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). They have 
acknowledged the authority of the Scriptures as a divine revelation. 
Whey have not accepted the doctrine of the Trinity, of the divinity 
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punishment altogether. 
times, they have generally returned to a belief in 


ministers bear a part. 

On the continent of Europe the spirit of rationalism found an 
incarnate expression in Voltaire. ee ee eee 
Notatee eighteenth century illumination.” In his 
ss illustrates that divorce of literature from naligce Sue 
gives to the most brilliant literary work a shallow and i 
quality and a transitory life, In the world of letters, more than 
was true of any man since Erasmus, he was an oracle. Poet, dram- 
atist, critic, historian, he sent forth from the press fourscore yol- 
umes His vivacity never failed. His wit was as quick and as 
scorching as a flash of lightning, Genelia cepecaly the pes! 


indignation. He was not without a ——- compassion eed 
afflicted, Lacking the insight and the disposition to distinguish 
the true religion of the gospel from its counterfeits, and from super- 
stitions and odious practices which had linked themselves to it, he 
waged war against the whole creed of the Church. He believed, 
however, in a personal God. His vanity was insatixble, For the 
indecency that is specially revolting in one of his dramas, 

have nothing more to say in the way of excuse than that he was not 
worse than his contemporaries, A recent biographer, whose own 
opinions dispose him to sympathy with Voltaire, remarks that “he 
missed the peculiar emotion of holiness,” “had no ear for the finer 
vibrations of the spiritual voice," was moved by ‘a vehement and 
blinding antipathy” to the Christian faith, and, in his be» 
against the Bible, delighted “in the minute cavils of 

rhonism.” How could nn appreciation of the true spirit of the Bible 
be expected from one who gives small praise to Homer, and 

of Shakespeare with contempt? Yet the measure of truth in his 
arraignment of Christianity, us it existed in its organized form ut 
that time in France, made o powerful impression. There was a 
multitude, moreover, with whom a clever gibe was more potent 
than a sound argument. Condillae (1715-1780) professed to de- 
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duce from Locke a bold materialism, which he explained in a book 
that Voltaire himself said was full of vommonplaces. Helvetiua 
(2715-1771), in the work entitled “De IEsprit,” traced virtue to 
self-interest, made physical enjoyment the object of self-love, and 
identified morality with selfishness, 

‘The Deism of Voltaire was followed by the materialism and 
atheism of the Encyclopmdists, a class of writers so named from 
‘rte tmyae. the copious work of Diderot and D'Alembert—the 
—_ * Encyclopédie,” which was allied in spirit to these ex- 
Didero, tremes of infidelity, Diderot was himself a man of 
WAT versatile talents, of extensive learning, and of prodigious 
industry in the prosecution of study. The opinions just referred 
to were explicitly taught in “The System of Nature,” of which 
Baron Holbach (1723-1789), a German by birth, was the author. 
God, freedom, and the future life were treated as chimeras, and 
duty was resolved into a form of self-gratification. 

Of a different spirit was Rousseau, in whom irregularities of 
thought and immoralities in conduct were connected with traits 

of genius and moods of feeling, and with an cloquonce of 
item style, which had for his contemporaries a peculiar fasci- 
nation. He had an equal skill in describing human emotions and 
scenes in nature. His “ Emile" is a treatise on education, in the 
forin of a novel, in which the author's creed is a sentimental deism. 
His own children he sent to a foundling hospital. Late in life he 
wont through a form of marriage with their mother, who was an 
illiterate bar-maid. She was, however, faithful in her relations to 
him. The“ Confessions,” with their disgusting acknowledgments 
of early vice, were written in his later years, when his excessively 
morbid temperament had passed the limit of sanity, His merit ag 
a writer has been well condensed in the statement that ‘in ex- 
prossing the effect of nature on the feclings, and of tho feclings on 
the aspect of nature, he was absolutely without a forerunner or a 
model.” 


Before we proceed to review the course of modern German 
theology, a place must be found for a great writer, whose career 
falls mainly within the bounds of the seventeenth century. Ho 
was a philosopher whose profound and various talents made him 
cettres almost the peer of Aristotle. This was Leibnitz, emi- 
Tae nent alike as a mathematician and naturalist, a meta- 
2ie® physician and theologian, besides being versed in politi- 
eal affairs, He simod to remedy the defects of Des Cartes and 
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the errors of Spinoza. In place of the substance, “one and sim- 
ple,” which Spinoza had assumed to exist, he held to a multiplic- 
ity of “monads”"—unertended centres of foree—indivisible and 
independent, yet working together according to “the pre-estab- 
lished harmony” which the Creator has arranged. The exertion 
of His agency is never intermitted. The motion of the arm is 
made to coincide in time with the volition to move it Besides 
what comes to us through the senses, the mind originates ideas 
which are innate in the sense that they spring up within us in vir- 
tue of our mental constitution. To the maxim, that there is “noth- 
ing in the intellect that was not before in the sensory,” Leibnits 
added, “except the intellect iteelf.” His efforts to unite the con- 
tending churches are a monument of the liberality of hismind. In 
his “ Theodicy ” he took up the problem of evil Natural evil, or 
suffering, may be desirable, if sin exista As to moral evil, it 
grows out of free-will, and is permitted, because out of all possible 

the best involves this permission of sin on the part of the 
Creator. As to the occasion of ain, or of its possibility, it is made 
by Leibnitz to be the finite constitution of the creature, which opens 
a door for undue excitement of sensibility in a particular direc- 
tion, and for error and delusion. In his theory of the will he 
favors determinism. The philosophy of Leibnitz was reduced to a 
more systematic form by Wolf. 

The history of Rationalism in Germany divides itself into sev- 
eral eras, which, however, do not follow each other in a strict 
chronological series, but in some instances overlap one another. 
In the first era, the influence of the Anglo-French Deism was dom- 

inant in the higher classes of society. It was the period 
itcrser” of boasted “illuminism,” or Aufkldrung. This rational- 

istic spirit was fostered by the example of Frederic IL 
The rigorous training, including a sort of drill in religious exer- 
cises, to which his righteous but stern father subjected him, pro- 
voked a reaction and revolt, like that which was experienced by 
the Emperor Julian under the tuition ordained by his cousin. Vol- 
taire, at the invitation of Frederic, resided for a while at his court 
as a companion, until a quarrel separated them. They afterwards 
resumed their correspondence, which, however, was well spiced with 
mutual reprosches. Against the reigning French infidelity, “ Pie- 
tism,” useful as it was, was a protest on the side of religious feeling 
rather than a scientific refutation. The Moravian movement, in 
some degree its offspring, was helpful in counteracting the effect 
of unbelief and of the frigid orthodoxy which existed along with it. 
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In this era falls the career of the great critic and poet, Lessing, 
whose genius stimulated and guided the development of German 
otttoa literature and art. Lessing’s religious position was 
rae somewhat unique. He published the“ Wolfenbittel Frag- 
a ' ments,” an attack by Reimarus on the credibility of the 
records of miracles This he did, as he explained, in the 
interest of free and fearless investigation, of which he was a life- 
long champion, In the drama of “Nathan the Wise,” he sought to 
commend and illustrate the idea that the creed ia of little moment, 
there is a spirit of tolerance and charity. In his essay 
on the “Education of Humanity,” he presented the theory that 
historical religions, even Christianity, are provisional anticipations 
of truth, which, in process of time, becomes evident to reason. The 
form in which they clothe this truth must be distinguished by a 
critical examination from the substantial contents. The religious 
ideas of Lessing are best expressed in this very suggestive book, 
but it is doubtful whether he ever reached in his thought conclu- 
sions which he regarded as final. The gospel of indifferentism, 
which was expounded in “Nathan the Wise,” attracted to itself 
numerous disciples. 

‘The era of the Rationalistic criticism of the Bible and of early 
Christian history was opened by Semler (1725-1791). The work 
peiototne. Of Scientific criticism in these departments had been 
Manali commenced by the eminent Arminian scholars, Episco- 

pius, Wettstein, Le Clerc, and others, Semler was a 
professor at Halle. He drew a distinct line between religion and 
theology. He challenged, on a multitude of points, the traditional 
assumptions respecting the origin of the books of the Bible and the 
correctness of the text, and called in question received views con- 
cerning the early history of the Church. His proposi| were 
often rash and untenable, but a lively curiosity in all these prov- 
inees of inquiry was awakened in the German universities, There 
were scholars who were still orthodox, but with a decided leaven 
of libernlism, whose theology, however, had in it little of the 
warmth of life. Such were John David Michaelis (1717-1791), a 
learned Orientalist at Gottingen, and John Lawrence Mosheim (o. 
1694-1755), a faithful and erudite student of Church history, and 
the author of meritorious writings in this branch, ns well as a 
preacher of note in his day. Griesbach (1745-1812) gave, at Jena, 
an example of boldness before unknown in the textual criticiam of 
the New Testament, Hichhorn (1752-1827) lectured three hours 
a day for fifty-two years, first at Jona and then at Gdttingen, bring- 
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ing forward fruitful suggestions in biblical « 







Spinoza had 
arded the assertion that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses 
The documentary hypothesis relative to Genesis, of which book 
‘Moses was still conceived to be the editor, was propounded first by 
Astruc, a learned French physician (1684-1766). Taken up by 
Eichhorn, it led the way to the subsequent discussion reneting 
the authorship of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, in \ 
Wette, Bleek, Ewald, Hupfeld, and, more recently, : eee 
Reuss, and Wellhausen, are among the eminent 
this was only one of the problems which Kichhorn left for his sue- 
cessors to solve. In this period lived Herder (1744-1803), court- 
preacher at Weimar, but better known as a man of letters and a 
stimulating author on historical and theological topics Belonging 
to no school, he was able, by his insight and pootic feeling, to 
awaken @ deep and appreci interest in the apse 
point of view to which contemporary writers were strangers. His 
inspiring suggestions were of much value, even though the arathetio 
impulse was predominant in his theological writings—for example, 
in his “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry "—but he was not very definite in 
his grasp of the essential doctrines of the 

‘We come now to the era of the Oritical Philosophy and of the 
systems of theology that were built upon it. Immanuel Kant 
5 (1724-1804) was “ roused from his slumber” by 
jumenty'” the skepticism of Hume. Ho set out, in his “Critique of 
ma nPR’ the Pure Reason,” to analyze the knowing faculty and to 
point out what is contributed, in the stock of knowledge, by the 
mind itself in distinction from the outward world. He demon- 
strated that the ideas of canse, substance, ote, are 
universal ; they spring up within us, and are not imparted from 
without, But in this analysis he found no ground for 
their reality as objects exterior to tho mind. What they ma 
known is the mechanism of the understanding. 
ideas of God, of the freedom of the will, of self as a sul 
reality, are, to be sure, suggested by the reason as 7 
from the understanding, but they cannot be grasped perp 
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upon without our being canght in a mesh of contradictions, They 
are simply ideas, having a regulative office for our thoughts, bind- 
ing them together in unity. They serve to give harmony to the 
mental world within ua This was a refutation of Hume, but it 
was an organization of skepticism in a new form. In his * Critique 
of the Prctical Reason,” Kant rescued the traths which had thus 
‘been gurrendered. They are verified by our moral nature. We 
fre conscious of the moral law as an imperative mandate binding 
on the will, in contravention of the desires which have respect to 
happiness, Thus we are assured of the freedom of the will. Of 
the being of God, the moral Ruler, we are justly convinced by the 
need that duty and personal happiness should be made to coincide. 
For a like reason we infer the immortality of the soul. God, freo- 
dom, and immortality were thus the threo articles in the Kantian 
theological creod, Religion was dofined to be the recognition of 
our duties a8 Divine commands, The ethical law is that we shall 
act in such a way that the act may be generalized into a maxim, 
and thus bring no contradiction into the will. Virtue has worth 
only so far as the motive is obedience to the Jaw of conscience, 
Christianity was said to have no other function or value than as an 
aid to morality, Hence the ethical element: of the gospel was mag- 
nified. The supernatural features of the gospel record were to be 
explained away by a flexible method of interpretation. Historical 
or “statutory " religion was a crutch for the feeble, which the strong 
might discard. 

‘The moral onrnestness of Kant, which gave a tone of dignity and 
elevation to his philosophical system, made a favorable impres- 
‘Nammistic Sion on a class of theologians They sought to eliminate 
Rationalism. sunernaturalism from the Scriptures by devices of inter- 
pretation, Much use was made of the idea of accommodation, Jesus 
and his apostles, it was held, indulged the Jews in numerous errors 
of belief which were harmless, yet too deeply planted for them to 
eradicate, Paulus (1761-1851), professor at Heidelberg, carried 
through the Bible the naturalistic method of explanation, which 
referred the narratives of miracles to an unconscious exaggeration 
on the part of the witnesses—a theory corresponding to that of 
Eubemerus in relation to the heathen tales of the gods. To help 
out this hypothesis, an extraordinary knowledge of remedies for 
disease, and a remarkable psychical influence, wore ascribed to 
Christ. Such theologians as Wegscheider (1771-1849) resolved 
the gospel into a system of natural theism and of exalted ethical 
precepts, Preachers there were, like the celebrated Reinhard 
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(1758-1812), who, while they conceded much to the new 


life the objects of an immediate belief. This instinctive 
kicd faith, which ia founded in a necessity of fo j 
+ eco termed an act of reason—thus widening the 
the faculty to which Kant had given thisname. The fervid and 
cloquent writings of Jacobi strongly affected the educated clase 
‘This reaction was powerfully reinforced by a teacher of masterly 
ability, by whom a new era in evangelical theology was founded, 
Frederick Schleiermacher. In bis system of doctrine, the 
Smee sphere of dogmatic theology, which is made to be a for- 
Teste, mulated exprossion of the consciousness of the Church 
at any given timo, in limited toan analysis of tho Christian's inward 
religions experience. Religion is defined to be the feeling of ab- 
solute dependence. The correlate in God of this feeling is original 
causal agency, into which his attributes, as far as they are disclosed 
to us, are merged and resolved. Christian pioty is that piety which 
is conscious of itself as an effect of the Redeemer’s influence. Sin 
is the control of the flesh over the spirit—the same in the first 
man as in us. Redemption is the reversal of this relation, the 
yietory of the spirit over the flesh. hia is wrought out in Christ 
by his conquest over temptation and the extromity of trial, and 
is imparted to all who attach themselves to him in trustful de- 
pendence. They become partakera of his holiness and of his 
peace. Sin is in them a vanishing element, and physical evil, ite 
penalty, vanishes with it. In his idea of the Saviour's person, 
Schleiermacher falls below the orthodox conception, Christ is said 
to realize in himself the ideal of humanity ; in his i 
the perfection of fellowship with God. ‘This life of spiritual union 
to God goes forth from him to the society of believers. Schleior- 
macher’s theory of the Trinity is Sabellian. LExpiation, in the 
ordinary sense, is not admitted. Restorationism is maintained 
‘The entire system is tinged with a pantheistic mode of thought, 
which is partly caught from Spinoza, Notwithstanding these feat- 
ures, Schleiermacher’s theology, besides the marvellous symmetry 
and logical coherence that belong to it, contains many thoughts 80 
profound and so truly Christian, and awards so high—even if it be 
too exclusive—a place to feeling, which the Kantians had almost ox- 
pelled from religion, that it was welcomed as a well of water in a 
desert. With Schleiermacher there began a new direction of 
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theological thought, a new construction of Christian doctrine. His 
Inbors as. a preacher, a8 4 philosopher—he translated all the writ- 
ings of Plato—and as a teacher, mark a new epoch in the history 
of theology. 

Before tracing the effects of Schleiermacher's influence, it is 
requisite to point out the course which philosophy took, owing, in 

rentne. Part, to certain elements in the system of Kant, A suc- 
epue cession of Pantheistic philosophers entered on a field of 
= which fascinated many minds. This move- 
ment began with Fichto and Schelling, and culminated in the 
elaborate system of pantheism of which Hegel (1770-1831) was the 
author. The personality of both God and man was lost in this 
evolution of all things from the Absolute. The universe was identi- 
fied with a self-developing series of concepts emanating one from 
another by an inward necessity. Religion was defined as the con- 
sciousness of the finite being of its identity with tho infinite. 
Strange to say, Hegel claimed that bis system was in accord with the 
Christian faith. Christianity, it was said, expressed, in a popular 
style, the truth, which he had set forth in the pure and exact form 
of science. By this pretension, in which the founder of the sys- 
tom was not insincere, some Christian theologians were beguiled 
into an approval of the new philosophy. The hope was indulged 
that Christianity had now, at last, received a full and final vindi- 
cation. This pleasing hope was soon dispelled by the fruits in 
the domain of theology which were borne upon thia promising 
tree. 

David Frederic Strauss, in 1835, published his “Life of Jesus,” 
which was built up on Hegelian principles, It created a commo- 
‘fu tion throughout Germany, not to speak of its effect in 
Tioeste other Christian countries. Strauss brought forward the 
mythical theory for explaining the origin of the narratives of mir- 
acles in the New Testament. This theory had been adopted under 
the auspices of Niebuhr, in reference to early Roman history. It 
had been appliod by some to a portion of the Old Testament rec- 
orda The stories of miracles related by the Evangelists were 
said by Strauss to be the product of unconscious invention in 
circles of early Galilean converts, cut off from the direct influence 
of the apostles. Such disciples imagined a series of events corre- 
sponding to Old Testament prophecies of the Messiah, and in im- 
itation of like occurrences in the biblical accounts given of the 
ancient prophets. Strauss had to assume the existence of bodies of 
disciples thus removed from apostolic guidance, and at leisure to 

40 


Strauss was an adept in the literary art. Still, his work fai 
to give satisfaction, even to his master, Ferdinand Christian 
792-1360), fessor at Tubingen, 
ae Tabiages sdeel of historical oriticism. ‘Barr was 
affected to his hurt by the Hegelian bias, but he was a man of 
large resources of learning, of indefatigable industry, and of high 


constructive talent. To him Christianity was a natural growth, 
but he saw the necessity of definite and consistent views respecting 
the documentary evidence—that is, the Now Testament 

and a cloar notion of the steps of progress through which, in 
formative period, Christianity passed. peed. All this was meee in 
Strauss’s book. Baur started with the assumption of an absolute 
conflict between the two Apostles, Paul and Peter, and Meth 
their respective adherents. He built much on the first 

the Apocalypse, and on the four principal epistles of Pal, the eal 
New Testament Books which he conceded to be genuine. Most of 
the New Testament writings wore considered by him to be written 
for « doctrinal purpose, either to reconcile the ani 

or as representing different stages in the development of Christian 
belief and speculation. Most of them he pronounced to be Ee 
apostolic. ‘The primitive gospel was Hbionitic ; it went 

series of modifications, according to the principle of the Hegelian 
logic—where ‘‘thesis” and “antithesis” are followed by “synthesis,” 
or s higher unity—until we arrive at Nicene orthodoxy. But even 
Baur ventured not to offer any explanation of the faith of the 
apostles in the resurrection of Jesus, or of the conversion of Paul 
on the road to Damascus, which he does not hesitate to eall a 
miracle (Wunder). On the list of the advocates of the Tbingen 
critical theories, who were taught by Baur, are the names of Zeb 
ler—who is better known in later times as a philosopher—Hilgen 
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eld, and Volkmar. In a popular “Life of Jesus," Strauss sub- 
sequently endeavored to rescue himself by reversing his definition 
of a myth, bringing into it an element of conscious invention, In 
this production he turned with favor to a philosophy verging on 
materialiem. 

The earlier work of Strauss called out numerous answers. One 
may be namod, as being of extraordinary merit. It was the “Life 
epime of Jasus by Nennder, ahistorian who could distinguish 

living Christianity from traditional accretions, waa fet- 
tered by no bondage to the letter, but held firmly to the car- 
dinal facts, including the miracles, and the essential doctrines, of 
the gospel. The same spirit which pervades this biography of the 
Lord he carried into the composition of other works, of which 
his “General History of the Church” is the most important, 
These volumes, together with the learned and accurate work of 
Gieseler on the same subject, are the most valuable productions in 
« department to which the Germans of late havo richly contrib- 
uted. The questions raised by Baur and his pupils havo led to a 
Jong-continued and fruitful diseussion. 

Very active in the combat with the modern phases of unbelief 

were that class of German theologians who are ranked with tho 
Liberal Evangelical school, Most of them received a 

Trango strong influence from Schleiermacher; yet they have 

deviated from his opinions, sometimes very widely, and 

generally in a conservative direction. To many he served as a 
bridge over which to pass from a region of barren negations to 
beliefs more accordant with the general faith of the Church than 
he himself cherished, Rejecting the traditional formulas of in- 
spiration, they have still adhered to the Protestant principle thut 
the Seriptures are the rule of faith. They were friends of the 
Union established in 1817 by the Prussian Government, and by 
some of the other German governments, between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. ‘They generally took their stand on the consensus 
of the two confessions, the essentials of belief which were common 
to both branches of the Protestant family. To this school, with 
many differences among themselves, belong Nitesch, Twesten, 
Julius Miller, Rothe, Dorner—names eminent in connection with 
the branches of dogmatic theology and ethics; the historians 
Neander and Hagenbach ; the exegetical scholars Locke, Tholuck, 
Bleck. ‘The New Testament scholar, Meyer, was less in sympathy 
with Schleiermacher, and more wedded to Lutheran theology, 
but, in his views of the Scriptures and his principles of criticism, 


youth, Ritschl was at- 
tached to the school of Baur, but this he early aban 


“ perry 
classical or jie sense, but in the broader, Old Tostament sig- 
nification of the words, in which an element of benevolence is in- 
cluded. The “righteousness” of God denotes his consistent pur- 
pose and procedure in the work of saving his people. Christ, who 
is fully conscious of the eternal Farnese of ls ae 
purpose in founding, and conducting to its goal, the 
the redeemed. His death has no penal character, but in it is ped 
fected and evinced his absolute fidelity to his divine calling. Tho 
forgiven sinner, by entering into the kingdom of Christ's followers, 
becomes a partaker of his filial relation to the Father. Christ is 
pronounced to be divine and an object of worship, yet preexistent 
only in the redeeming purpose of God. By the opponents of 
Ritschl—Luthardt and others—his doctrine is doomed inconsistent 
with the true and proper divinity of Jesus, as well as with ortho 
dox ideas of the atonement. 
Among the foremost expositors of Calvinism in Great Britain, 
in the present century, is the Baptist theologian, Andrew Fuller 
‘ho, department, holds among the 
Baptists, a place as high as that of Robert Hall as a 
preacher, and that of John Foster (1770-1843) as an author of 
profound essays—the essay on “ Decision of Character” being one 
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of the best. In Scotland, Chalmers, in his lectures on 
Chainer, ike Fuller, shows the influence of Jonathan Edwards 
on his conceptionsof doctrine. Since Chalmers, William 
Cunningham (1805-1861), and Robert §. Candlish (1806-1873), 
not to speak of other teachers and authors among the living, have 
written important works on systematic theology. In the Methodist 
wan, denomination, no work has hitherto been produced more 
thorough and elaborate than the “Institutes of Theol- 
ogy” by Richard Watson (1781-1833). 
In English theology, a distinctive and permanent influence 
emanated from Coleridge, justly characterized by De Quincey as a 
man of “most spacious intellect.” Unfortunately, he 
Keer lacked an energy of will proportioned to his intellectual 
gifts. He was at once a true poet and a philosopher of 
rare insight, Versed in the systems of Kant, Jacobi, and Sehel- 
ling, he did not hesitate to draw from these German sources what- 
ever was congenial with his own meditations, Over barren places 
in English theology he poured a fertilizing stream of original 
thought. His ideas and opinions are scattered in fragmentary 
form through his numerous writings. As regards theology, they 
make, in the “ Aids to Reflection,” the nearest approach to the 
character of a system. Coleridge insisted on the distinction be- 
tween nature and spirit, Nature is a realm where the law of cause 
and effect reigns, In the domain of spirit, there is self-determina- 
tion and self-consciousness. Another cardinal point is the distine- 
tion between reason and understanding. Reason is the faculty of 
intuitions with regard to things above sense. Reason is tho 
“ mind’s eye,” through which realities above sense are immediately 
discerned. The existence of God is presupposed in the human 
conscience : hence, it is our duty to believe in him. The proofa 
of Christianity are internal and moral, Coleridge has little sym- 
pathy with the school of Paley, in which miracles ara the main 
ground of Christian belief. Faith in Christ precedes a doctrine re- 
specting the inspiration of the Scriptures, a subject on which Cole- 
ridge advanced new views, to be noticed hereafter. He opposoa 
the Arminian theory of original sin, and assumes a timeless choica 
of evil by the individual, as the basis of conscious character and 
actions. The different theories of the atonement are traced re- 
Spectively to figurative representations, in Scripture, each of these 
theories choosing one of the figures—ransom, satisfaction of a 
debt, ete.—for its groundwork. The reality of the atonement is a 
mysterious act or work of Christ, the gfect of which is rogenerw 


























to the party. The life and soul of the n 
of astonishing subtlety of genius, and in 
tivating authors of his time. When 


the Anglo-Catholic 4 
not only an emphatic assertion of apostolia’’s 
high ideas of sacramental grace in general, and 
Presence, which was denied to be transubstal 
Pusey said Jater that it ‘was “probably a Bin 


sermon delivered by him on the Eucharist. This: 
creased his celebrity. Pusey vindicated tradition aa | 
doctrine, and held to the authoritative character of 
sions made by councils to the division of 
Western Churches, To ee pass a union of 
bodies—the Churches of Rome, ot the East, and of 

a cherished aim of his party. Newman, not able to 
with a position midway between Luther and Rome—« 
the Romanizing construction for which, in tract 
tried to find room even in the Thirty-nine Arti 
Roman communion, His own account of the progress: 
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tal history is presented in the religious autobiography, the “Apo- 
Jogia pro Vita sua.” There were not a few other converts from the 
‘Tmctarian achool to the Papal Church. Among them was Faber, 
an eloquent preacher and gifted hymn-writer, and Manning, after- 
ward archbishop and cardinal. The Oxford school, whatever 
faults belonged to it, infused a new lifo into the services of the 
Established Church, revived a purer taste in church architecture, 
and promoted the study of Church history. 

‘The Puseyites proved the most active branch of the High Church 

, Another and older division clung to apostolical succes- 
ot Sion and the transmission of grace in the Episcopal 
Benign | order, but set a higher value on the Establishment, and 
=" did not sympathize with other peculiarities of the Ox- 
ford school. The Ritualists sought to modify the ceremonies of 
worship in order to set them in accord with the doctrine of the 
‘Reul Presence, and cognate dogmatic views of the Tractarian 
party. In these approaches to the ritual of the Church of Rome 
Pusey felt no interest, but he was ready to defend the clergymen 
who, on account of them, were prosecuted in the courts of law. 
He remained a steadfast adversary of liberalism and rationalism 
in theology. In the ‘Essays and Reviews” was published a col- 
lection of papers by Anglican clergymen, in some of which ration- 
alistie opinions of an advanced type were advocated. Pusey waa 
active in the effort to convict the authors of heresy. The verdict 
of the legal tribunal, which decided that a clergyman of the Eny- 
Jish Church was not required by the Articles to believe and teach 
the doctrine of endless punishment, had the effect to wenken still 
more the attachment of the Puseyite party to the union of Church 
and State. 

The Broad Church party has naturally comprised in it many 
varieties of temperament and opinion. It might be considered a 
‘rhe Broaa Continuance or revival of the Latitudinarian school of 
Cbsroh party. the seventeenth century. A desire to make the Estab- 
lished Ohurch as comprehensive aa possible, and to make it really 
the Church of the nation, has been accompanied by a greater or 
less departure from the dogmatic views usually entertained. The 
Broad Church party, in several of its modern phases, may be 
traced back to the influence of Coleridge. The idea of compre- 
hension and the denial of the tenet of apostolic succession were 
‘rhe pwiier prominent in the writings of a class of divines who have 
Oriet school. been termed the Earlier Oriel school, in distinction 
from the Tractarians, several of whom were attached to the same 


ip 


H 


ford School. 


Broad Church in the Anglican body. Beyond the pal 
body, Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen (1788-1870), by 
and still more by his conversation, was effective in 
Kindred tendencies in theological belief. 

Tn the closing years of the Jesh, and i the fat 


rather in the sphere of practical religion than of: 

We have already referred to the most prominent leat 
school, Among their preachers, besides Romaine and 
Robert Cecil, and Thomas Scott, author of a once fa 
mentary. Among the laymen connected with them, 
seen, were William Wilberforce and the poet Cowper. 
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rise of the Tractarian and Broad Church partios, their influence, 
although still strong, was relatively diminished. 

‘We have now to glance at more recent discussions in philoso- 
phy and theology. The most eminent teacher of the Scottish 
‘Taescouisn Philosophy, and the most learned of that school, was Sir 
Shileoots. William Hamilton (1788-1856), He maintained Reid's 
doctrine of an immodiate, face-to-face porception of the external 
object. He held that we cannot conceive, in the proper sense, of 
the infinite—that the range of our power of conception lies between 
two extremes, one of which, however, must be real. We cannot 
conceive of free-will, which would involve an absolute beginning, nor 
can we conceive of the opposite, which would involve an infinite 
series of causes. We are bound to believe in free-will by the dic- 
tates of our moral nature. On the same foundation, the demand of 
our moral nature, our faith in God, reposes, On the basis of this 
philosophy, Mansel (1820-1871), in his “Limita of Religious 
Thought,” endeavored to show that neither dogmatic theology nor 
rationalism has any solid ground to rest upon, since all our appre- 
hensiona of God and of his attributes are relative, aro such only as 
finite creatures are capable of, who cannot know him as he is in 
himself. The philosophy of Hume was reproduced by John Stuart 
2h Mill, who accounts for intuitions by tracing them back 

to impressions which are derived from an experience that 
begins in infancy, and are so frequently conjoined as to seem native 
to the mind. Causation he made to be another name for the in- 
variable association of phenomena, by which an expectation os to 
their recurrence is created that is delusively thought to be instine- 
tive. In his later writings Mill was disposed to believe in a form of 
theism, and to find considerations favorable to the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life. In connection with the theory of evolution, which, as pro- 
sywemotter. pounded by Darwin, was spreading among Naturalists, 
tert Spencer, Herbert Spencer constructed a general system of phi- 
losophy. He availed himself of the doctrine of Hamilton and 
Mansel, that our knowledge is relative. Of things in themselves, 
he affirmed, we know nothing. Behind and below all phenomena 
js an inscrutable eomething, of which we have a vague conscious- 
ness, and which is termed the Unknowable. Yet power is ascribed 
to this infinite something. But power, in itself considered, we 
cannot know. The inference is that theology isa fiction. If the 
premises are accepted, a like inference, it is plain, should be drawn 
in relation to physical and natural science. Spencer's system in- 
yolves a large profession of humility as to the capacity of the human 
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mind. It is an unsuccessful attempt to combine Positiviam and 
Pantheism in a consistent system. Spencer's theory as to the 
origin of religion is, that it begins in the worship of ancestors. 
But how does this primitive worship arise? There must be a 
belief that the dead survive ; and this belief is acquired by 
dreams in which they are presented as alive, and by maladies 
like insanity, in which ghosts seem to come and go. The relig- 

. ions of the world are referred to these and like delusions of 
savage progenitors. 

In France, the sensualistic and materialistic school was vic- 
toriously assailed by a school of philosophy, spiritual and eclectic in 
Rolecticiem its character, of which Royer-Collard (1763-1845) was 
inFrnce. the founder. He wasa discipleof Reid. The work that 
he began was carried forward by Victor Cousin (1792-1867) and 
his followers, of whom Jouffroy (1796-1842) was the ablest. Later, 
under the auspices of Auguste Comte (1798-1857) the grounds of 
theism were once more attacked. From him sprang the Positiv- 

ist school He taught that we know only phenomena, 
or things as manifested to our consciousnesa. Of ef- 
ficient or final causes we have no knowledge. There is no proof 
of their existence. There are three stages of thought, the mytho- 
logical, which is due to the personifying imagination ; the metaphysi- 
cal, which resolves divine persons into substances and causes; and 
the positivist, which lands in confessed ignorance of aught save 
facts, to be arranged according to their degree of likeness or un- 
likeness, and in chronological order. In his old age, having by 
his theory abolished religion, Comte sought to bring it back in 
the form of a sentimental worship of humanity, of which woman, 
and the Virgin Mary in particular, is the symbol. 

In Germany, among the doctrines propounded in the anarchy 
which followed the disintegration of the Hegelian school, Pessimism 
Pega deserves to be mentioned. This isthe philosophy of 

Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. Its purport is that 
the world is radically and essentially evil, and personal existence 
is a curse from which the only refuge is the hope of annihilation. 
theutio. ‘Theism has found able defenders and expositors in such 
Philmophy. philosophers as Ulrici, Trendelenburg, and Lotze. The 
last-named author, in his “ Microcosm,” and in other treatises, has 
shown that the belief in a God with personal and moral attributes 
is required by the facts respecting the constitution of nature aa 
well as of man, which modern science has brought to light 

The religious doubts and difficulties which have sprung up in 


Posttivism. 
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connection with the discoveries and speculations of physical science, 
and through the assaults of Pantheism and Positiviem, have given 
Apologetic Great prominence to Apologetic theology. This is seen 
‘ecley, in the numerous defences of theism which have ap- 

in recent years, It is manifest, also, in the wide-spread in- 
vestigation of the origin and authority of the Scriptures, and of 


atid examination of the ewes ee from this particular 
question, and the scrutiny applied to the history of the beginnings 
and early days of Christianity, have led to a great deal of contro- 
versy and to the publication of numberless treatises and essays, 
‘The recognition of the gradually developing character of Divine 
revelation has served to remove many sources of perplexity in the 
biblical books, especially those of the Old Testament. The books 
of the Pentateuch and the documents which have been supposed to 
enter into their structure, and the relative antiquity of different 
portions of the Old Testament legal and ceremonial system, hava 
long been, and still are, themes of scholarly inquiry and animated 
Aebate. Since the rise of the Tibingen school, doubts as to the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel, and arguments on the negativo 
side, have given rise to numerous works in vindication of the Jo- 
hannine authorship. 

Modern biblical study has affected the views taken of the in- 
spiration of the sacred writers While the former opinions on this 
Inapiraton ot subject have still extensively prevailed, their correctness 
LS has been called in question, not only by assailants of 
revelation, but also by numerous scholars and writers within the 
pale of the evangelical churches, These have maintained the ne- 
ceasity of so far modifying accepted formulas as to make room for 
the concession of historical discrepancies in the sacred books, anil 
even for occasional imperfections in modes of reasoning and in 
the interpretation of Old Testament passages by New Testament 
authors, Theologians have called attention to the distinction be- 
tween revelation and inspiration. One of the writers who has dis- 
cussed the subject of inspiration from a new point of view is Cole- 
ridge. He denies the infallibility of the Bible in all its parts, 
both in matters of fact and of doctrine. He brings forward the 
suggestion that the spirit of the Book, as a whole, is to sit in judg- 
ment on each separate portion. On this principle, the Bible, ase 
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whole, is still the rule of faith, Rothe, the eminent German theo- 
Jogian, in like manner finds in the Scriptures a self-rectifying, as 
well as self-explaining character, so that whatever criticism may 
justly be made on 2 particular item of teaching is authorized by 
the Bible itself and the collective impression which the Bible 
makes. Rothe also distinguishes between the doctrines taught by 
the spostles, and the arguments which they use in support of them. 
He holds that while the doctrines may be revealed to them, and 
may lie within the range of the intuition of faith, the reasoning in 
defence of them, including the appeals to Old Testament passages, 
may not be wholly free from imperfections, due to limited knowledge 
and peculiarities of education. Dorner is one of a school of theo- 
logians who call in the aid of “the Christian consciousness” as a 
judge 2s well as interpreter of the sacred volume. One form of 
this doctrine is that the experience, or the state of mind and heart, 
which the gospel, in its central and essential elements, evokes in 
the believer, may serve, to some extent, as a test of the truth or 
value of collateral or subordinate particulars of biblical teaching. 
A mode of thought, now prevalent, has been thus described lately 
by a Scottish theological leader, orthodox in his beliefs, Dr. Robert 
Bainy :— 


“<It has to do with the method or habit of carrying on the Interpretation 
of Scripture. But especially it is concerned with the conditions under which 
the process of drawing forth Scripture teaching into doctrinal conclusions such 
as the Christian and the Church may count to be articles of faith. This is not 
to be gone about quite so simply or directly as it was wont to be. It seems 
that more elaborate pains are needed to make sure of the main intention of 
the inspired writer, and to weigh the relation in which his various utterances 
stand to that main intention. Moreover, effort is needed to conceive precisely 
what the writer was conscious of, as revealed truth infused into the total of 
his knowledge and impression, and what he holds forth to us in this character. 
And then we must estimate what this signifies or imports to us, when it is to 
become part of that total of knowledge or impression which, as yet, we have 
attained from nature or from Scripture. It is a hesitation lest we should too 
easily trust to surface impressions, and impute an effect to free and fervent 
apeech which is more or other than was intended, and should too hastily ap- 
propriate phrases which take a different sense in our minds from that which 
they had in an apostle’s. It comes very much to this, that an old rule of inter- 
pretation is imagined to have a wider range of application than used to be per- 
colved. Probably this is a wholesome tendency, or will eventually prove to 
be 80, in so far as it imposes the most needful care that the inspired teaching 
shall be apprehended in {ts designed proportion and emphasis, and shall re- 
veal its proportion and emphasis to denizens of other lands and other agoa 
So far it is wholesome. Perhaps, on the other hand, it works in company 
with a somewhat exaggerated impression as to the degree in which any such 
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fresh precautions can fiually modify the couclusious which Scripture war- 
rants, and phay jeclGiere tare, Bot meanwhile, at any rato, this 
operation, like others that are going on, ia in progroms,"" 


Tn Scotland and in ths United States, the doctrine of the federal 
headship of Adam and of the imputation of sin on the ground of 
‘The doctrine ® covenant, has continued to prevail among large bodies 
tax of Calvinists, The Arminian conception of original sin 
has remained, not only among the Methodists but among many 
belonging to other Christian bodies ; while the New England view 
of an inherited proclivity to sin, coupled with a “natural ability,” 
never exercised by the unconverted, to avoid it, has retained its 
hold on numerous adherents. Meantime, other solutions of the 
perplexing problem of tho origin and dissemination of moral evil 

have been broached. Julius Maller, in a work of mas- 
1a, tesly ability, on the doctrine of ain, has advocated tho 
lypothesis of a timeless pre-existence and fall of the individuals of 
the race—the supposition of Origen. This theory was maintained, 
ag was remarked above, by Coleridge. The doctrine of a {all of tho 
individuals of the race in a pre-existent state has been defended in 
“The Conflict of Ages,” ® vigorous treatise from the pen of an 
American writer, Dr. Edward Beecher. 

‘The concentration of attention upon the life, the person, and 
the work of Christ, is characteristic of the recent theology. The 
‘Thetifeot  i88ue, in different countries, of so many biographies of 
Joma, Jesus, indicates the profound interest that is felt in the 
subject. This interest extends beyond the simple curiosity to 
ascertain what oceurred in connection with his earthly career. It 
embraces an ardent desire to penetrate, so to speak, within his 
consciousness, and to obtain a practical and satisfactory conception 
of the ongoing of his mental and spiritual life. Where the ancient 
ereeds which assert his divinity and his humanity are still ac- 
cepted, there is offen manifest an earnest wish to arrive at somo 
Te Inara clearer view of the import and effect of the Incarnation, 

Among the hypotheses which have been suggested and 
supported to meet this inquiry, two in particular merit attention, 
One is the theory of “the Kenosis "—that is, the theory that, dur- 
ing the life of Jesus, prior to his ascension and glorification, he was 
not in the full exercise of Divine attributes, as omnipotence and 
omniscience. The incarnation involved, it is anid, the temporary 
laying aside of these infinite powers, as far as their full activity is 
concerned, a “depotentiation” of the divine Word, or Logos. The 














- the atoning death an adequate value. The “moral » 
atonement, which cither takes away its ex] 
makes it more incidental and subordinate, has 
different Protestant countries, a considerable num 
In the United States, it was presented in a treat 

aguas, Sacrifice,” by Horace Bushnell, 

bance for his genius and for his elevated 

gled with a bold speculative turn of mind He 

presented, in his “God in Christ "and “ Christ in T! 

of the person of Christ and of the Trinity which 

be distinguished from the Sabellian or Patrip 

In the treatise referred to above, the atonement was 









merciful errand of bringing men to repentance 
house. In # later publication, “Forgiveness and 
his view, representing that the suffering to which 
freoly submitted was the indispensable means of r 
solf that feeling of clemency which was obstructed 
by his sense of wrong and his holy di : 
A Scottish theologian, J. McLeod Campbell, in a su 
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and devout volume on the atonement, makes its main element to 

be a repentance on the part of Chrisi—the element of 
Toot 

self-blame being, of course, absent—for the sins of man- 
kind. He realized in consciousness the full depth of human guilt, 
and the feeling of condemnation in the mind of God, and out of a 
heart thus complete in its aympathy with the holiness as well aa 
mercy of God, and with the guilty and forlorn condition of men, 
he prayed for their forgiveness. The means by which Christ at- 
tained to this consciousness was the experience of suffering—the 

of death, which is “the wages of sin." Heis thus and 
then enabled to respond with an “amen "to the Divine condemna- 
tion of sin. Faith is the “amen” of the sinful human soul to 
this response of Jesus. The sonship which he has realized in him- 
self he imparts to believers. 

Of a kindred character is the exposition of the subject by Rothe. 
God is disposed to forgive sin, but is prevented by his holiness 

from doing what would lend to sin encouragement. He 
Pate can forgive, however, and his holiness, which hates sin 
“ "and desires it to cease, prompts him to forgive, provided 
the act of forgiveness can be made the beginning, as it plainly is, 
and an indispensable pre-requisite, of a new life of obedience and 
love, Christ makes sin forgivable by providing this basis for par- 
don. He makes himself the instrument of the world’s regeneration, 
by himself attaining to apiritual perfection through victory over 
temptation—victory at the cost of life. On this path he ascends 
to the glorified state, in which, through the Holy Spirit, he can act 
on the hearts of sinful mon, and create in all who give themselves 
up to him, to be moulded in his image, a participation in son- 
ship, and in the heavenly purity and blessedness which follow 
in its train, 

On the subject of eschatology, it is safe to say that in the recent 
period a spiritual conception of the mode of the resurrection has 
‘The rmurme- TApidly gained ground in opposition to the idea of a re- 
(et comune construction from its ruins of the material body which 
otchrie. js deposited in the grave, The more common belief in 
later times has been that Christianity will continue to spread until 
mankind are subdued to Christ, and society has become thoroughly 
leavened with his spirit, and that his visible coming will then take 
place. Not a few Protestant Christians, however, have held to 
pre-millennial advent of the Lord, and have looked for no such tri- 
amph of the gospel prior to that event. From time to time, parties 
have arigen by whom the speedy advent of Christ has been confi- 


pf a final restoration to holiness of all who depart f 
in « state of impenitence has heen cherished by some, 


held that the for such 
Julius Miller at arguments a 
was adopted by Schleiermacher—are insufficient. > 
the frequent connection in which restorationism is made | 
with pantheistic theory of the necessary evolution 


out of evil, Dorner denies that such a consummation 
object of confident expectation. ‘ally among | 
ologians of this school, the opinion has come to prevail 
intermediate state the gospel will be taught to the 

have not heard it within the bounds of this life, and have, thore 
never rejected its offera of mercy. This was the belief of M 
Tholuck, a distinguished teacher of theology and co 
and of other German teachers and writers, By Maller 
forth in conjunction with a doctrine respecting the nature 
velopment of character in general, and of sinful ¢ 
ticular, Character is built up by the exercise of 
tends to permanence. As character, under the inf 
motives that address the soul, moves onward to the final 
meets with turning-points where a radical change may take } 
but a reversal of its bent becomes less and less p 

last obduracy cuts off hope. This hopeless bondage t 

upon the wilful rejection of God's redeeming love. Theo 
donable sin is that of resistance to the Holy Spirit. No other: 
er agency exists for the recovery of the will from its 

ner, in his “System of Theology,” has expounded this 
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He holds distinctly that the final teat, where the alternative of right 
ehoice is obduracy, is Laren n ukraine daa chee triad 
revealed, and God is manifested in the light of a merciful Saviour. 
‘That there will be a“ probation” in the next world for the heathen 
who die without a knowledge of the gospel, has been suggested as 
a plausible hypothesis, or as a probable truth, by a number of the- 
ological writers in England and America. This view has been re- 
cently propounded in the United States, by theologians of Andover, 
in a series of discussions, collected ina volumeentitled Progressive 
Orthodoxy " (1886), 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHRISTIAN PIETY AND CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 


‘Tus preceding record of religious movements in later times has 
involved some account of different phases of piety and religious 
life. A very systematic treatment of a theme so complex is hardly 
practicable within the limits of this chapter. 

‘The last two centuries have been a period of revolution. Politi- 
cal revolutions have swept away medisval institutions in Europe, 
Agate and in America formed a great federative democracy out 

of a group of colonial provinces. There has been & revo- 
Jution in the world of letters, in education, science, and Ye 
Marvellous inventions have brought all the inhabitants of the 
globe near together. Christianity has been called upon to adapt 
itself to this new order of things, to fulfil its heaven-appointed mis- 
sion under altered circumstances, 

Literature has ceased to be the product of the ecclesiastical 
spirit. It has asserted its freedom. It has drawn its materials 
from the soul within and from nature without, from 

ancient art and letters, from human history in its broad- 
est extent, It is not of necessity, for this reason, alien to the 
spirit and conceptions of the gospel; for even as related to the 
activities and products of the intellect, the kingdom of God “is 
like unto leayen.” All depends on whether Christian views of the 
universe and of man, and Christian ideals of character, elicit sym- 
pathy or antipathy. Poetry—to single out one department of lit- 
erature—takes its tone from the political and social struggles of 
the time, or else from the reigning philosophy. Shelley, with his 
sensitive nature, at a time of popular uprising against tyranny, was 
prepared to imbibe from French writers denials of received doc- 

4 


| 


trines in religion, and to carry his wild crusnde against convention 

aliam to the extreme of discarding obligations hallowed by diving 
and human law. Yet Christian elements are to be recognized in 
Shelley's early passion for the brotherhood of man, and in his grief 

ani capes at eal opprenion, fo Decay tomes aa 
tion through voices heard from # school-room—voices that 


“ Were bnt one echo from a world of woos— 
‘The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes.” 


‘The sentimentalism which found its egotistic, passionate expression 
in “Manfred” and other poems of Byron, and in Goethe's “ Sorrows 
of Werther,” the production of his unripe youth, was at least a wit- 
ness to the discontent of the soul with itself and to its hunger for an 
unattained good. In English poetry, the names of Cowper, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Tennyson, suggest the advance made above the 
plane of the classical school of the last century, the school of 
Dryden and Pope. In the later poeta we find a sympathy with 
higher truth and with aspirations in accord with the gospel. 

In Germany, Schiller, in his early career as a poet, was strongly 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, which imparted at least 
feniiix ang tone of moral carnestness to his productions. Goethe, on 
Gomes; tho contrary, found more to appeal to him in the 
istic idons of Schelling. As Goethe took pains to avoid the sight of 
pain and wretchedness, go he resolutely tumed away from thoughts 
of sin and of the life to come, which might disturb the repose of his 
spirit. Yet this withdrawal of attention cost him at times an effort, 
as he himself distinctly implies. In “Faust,” his masterpieces, it 
is the insatiable quest of the soul for a fulness of peace, the shud- 
der which moral evil in its malignity excites, the willing yet, for 
that reason, the more terrible surrender to the tempter, the pity 
of heaven—characteristic elements of gospel teaching—which more 
the reader or spectator of this wonderful tragedy. In insisting on 
the immanence of God in nature, as opposed to the conception of 
his touching it from without, “with his finger's end,” the poets, and 
Goethe among them, are justified by the New Testament. Tt ix 
Christian, if it be not Jewish, theology. It isa Christian poet wha 
speaks of the 

“ Sense sublime 
‘Of something far more aoe aeeeey 
‘A motion and 1 spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
‘And rolls through all things” 
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It is only when a personal will, a conscious intelligence, are denied 
to the Power whose energy pervades all things, that the Christian 
revelation is impugned. At the same time, under thie blighting 
fatalism, human responsibility and trial, and the immortal life 
beyond—truths which underlie what is most lofty in works of the 
imagination—shrivel away. In poetry, as in science, it is not the 
idea of the immanence of God in the world, but the pantheistic ig- 
noring or rejection of the complementary truth—the truth of the 
personality of both God and man—that clashes with the convictions 
of a Christian. But Goethe, influenced though he was, to such a de- 
gree, by the atmosphere of thought in which he grew up, was too 
great a man to think lightly of the Christian faith. In one of his 
last conversations with Eckermann, he said: “Let mental culture 
continually increase, let the natural sciences grow, broadening and 
deepening in their progress, and the human mind expand as it 
will,—beyond the elevation and moral culture of Christianity, as it 

and shines forth in the gospels, men will never advance.” 
‘The “worship of genius,” under the notion that men of exalted 
powers are exempt from the restraints of morality, was form of 
idolatry too baneful and debasing to gain n foothold where there 
was any life in conscience. And yet it followed naturally from the 
pantheistic mode of thought, in which blind power is deified and 
all ite manifestations are regarded ag equally divine. 

In another great literary leader of the recent period, there is 
witnessed a wavering between the pantheistic and theistic posi- 
Guy nes. tion. It is Thomas Carlyle. The apostle of sincerity, 

his abhorrence of all falsehood implies at ita root a the- 
istic belief. A hero of faith, such as Luther, he knows how to ap- 
preciate. The godliness of Oliver Cromwell is to him something 
real and sacred. A passage in a letter of Carlyle, written in his 
last days, to his friend, Erskine of Linlathen, shows the faith that 
was slumbering within him, and which the experience of sorrow 
woke to a new life. Tt was written after the death of his wife: 


“Our Father which art in Hoaven, hallowed bo Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done ;' what else can we say? The other night, in my 
aleepless tossings about, which were growing more and more miserable, these 
words, that brief and grand prayer, came strangely into my mind with an alto- 
gether new emphasis, as if written and shining for me in mild, pure splendor, 
‘on the black bosom of the night there: where T, as it wore. read them, word 
by word, with a sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden 
softness of composure which was much unexpected. Not for perhaps thirty 
or forty yoars hud I ever formally repeated that prayer—nay, I never felt be 








how intensely the roloe of man's soal it 
hgh an lous or man 


‘manded with an * 


them under heavy burdens. Cut off from these 
strength, they are left with no alternative but to g 


‘Let us not forget, and let us teach it to all, that there 
nity in life, that it would not be worth while to live, if 
be our lot. What is it which alleviates and which sanctifies t 
ders men strong, wise, patient, just, at once humble and 
perpetual vision of & better world, whove light shines through 
of the prosent life ? For myself, 1 believe profoundly in that 
and after many struggles, much study, and mumberloss trials, 
prem conviction of my reason as it is the supreme consolation 
. “There is a misfortune of our times,” he continues, “1 
‘most say there is but one misfortune of our times; it is the . 
all on the present life. By giving to man, as 8 sole end and 
torial life of this world, you aggravate ite ovory misory by the 
awaits him at the end ; you add to the burdens of the unfortunate | 
portable weight of future nothingness ; and that which was o 
‘that Js to say, the law ordained of God, becomes despair, the law img 
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ell. Honce our social convulsions, Assuredly I am one of those who de- 
sire, I will not say, with sincerity, for the word is too feeble, but who desire 
with inexpresslble ardor, aud by all means possible, to ameliorate the lot of 
all who suffer; but the first of all ameliorations is to give them hope. How 
greatly lessened are our finite sufferings when there shines in the midst of 
them an infinite hope! The duty of us all, whoever we may be—legislators 
and bishops, priests, suthors, and Journalists—is to spread abroad, to dispense 
and to lavish in every form, tho eoisl energy neosssary to combat poverty 
and suffering, and at the same time to bid every face to be lifted up to heay- 
on, to direct every soul and mind to a future life where justice shall be exe- 
cuted. We must declare with a loud yoice that none shall have suitered 
‘usolesaly, and that juatice shall be rendered to all. Death itself shall be resti- 
tution. As the law of the material universe is equilibrium, so the law of the 
moral universe Is equity, God will be found at the end of all.” 


That the discoveries of modern science have had the effect for 
the time, in the case of many, of unsettling their faith in Christian 
Sulenceand truth, is an undoubted fact. It requires reflection to 

perceive that the scientific spirit—the pursuit of an exact, 
methodized, exhaustive knowledge of the world in which we live, 
and of man, its inbabitant—stands in no contradiction to the spirit 
of religion. On the other hand, whatever exhilaration may spring 
from the enlargement of knowledge, it soon becomes clear that 
man cannot live by science alone, but that within him are eapaci- 
ties and cravings of another kind, with which the soul's true life 
and peace are inseparably linked, It is soon perceived that the 
essential relations of man to God are not determined by the size 
of the globe, compared with other planets, by its relation to the 
stellar universe, by its age, or by the time that may have elapsed 
since man’s creation. The consciousness of man that there is an 
infinite God above him, and a moral law within him, is not affected 
by facts of this nature, Evolution is perceived to be a term de- 
scriptive simply of the supposed method of nature; of the creative 
and directive energy, by which the process begins and is carried 
forward it contains no explanation. New discoveries in natural 
science, however, as far as they require new interpretations of the 
Bible, or a modification of traditional ideas respecting the character 
and limits of inspiration, may give rise to doubts and perplexity. 
Tt may be here remarked that not professed Christian teachers 
alone, but the most authoritative expounders of the new doctrines 
in natural science, have pronounced them nowise at variance with 
the great argument of design, Among these authorities in science 
are found most earnest and sincere believers. One of them was 
Famday, who belonged to the small sect of Sandemanians, who, in 
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the last century, separated from the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, but who hold to the fundamental truths of the gospel. An- 
other was Clerk Maxwell, a physicist of the highest ability, who 
found nothing in the doctrine of the “ conservation of force” to 
clash with the evidences of either natural or revealed religion. 

In a period of transition, when old formulas are losing their 
hold and new statements of religious truth are not yet matured ; 
Faith ana © When, also, the foundations of Christian belief are as- 
Soot sailed by historical criticism or by philosophical specu- 
lation, it is inevitable that in many ingenuous minds faith should 
be mixed, more or less, with doubt. The bishop, in Browning’s 
poem, exchanged 

“A life of doubt diversified by faith, 
For one of faith diversified by doubt.” 


Yet, under such circumstances, there are victories of faith, legiti- 
mately won, which illustrate forcibly the indestructible basis on 
which the claims of Christianity to the allegiance of the soul rest. 
Such examples in modern times have been not unfrequent in Ger- 
many. Some there are, with so deep a sense of religion, and to 
whom the gospel shines with so clear a light, that they are never 
harassed by skepticism. Rothe, with a genius for speculation, with 
a mind open to new truth, and familiar with the theories and argu- 
ments of the skeptical schools, nevertheless declares that he had 
felt no doubt of the being of God, and had never experienced any 
difficulty in giving credence to miracles. An interesting record of 
triumph over doubt, of a faith in Christian verities that grew 
in strength from year to year, is furnished in the biography of 
Frederick Perthes, the publisher of Gotha, who stood 
Perthes, in so intimate relations with Niebuhr, Schleiermacher, 
*  Nitzsch, Neander, and many other distinguished men of 
the time. By him the “Studien und Kritiken,” the most influential 
theological review in Germany, was founded. His motive was to 
do good. “I do not expect,” he said, “any return.” His point of 
view, in contrast with that of rationalism, is thus described : “Some 
believe that they can find sufficient support in their own souls, in 
those faculties which God, from the beginning, gave once for all 
to the human race. According to them, God completed the whole 
at the creation of the world, and each individual has now but to 
employ the faculties already given without further assistance from 
on high, being fully qualified to discover truth. Now, to seekers 
of this kind, that is to say, rationalists, we do not belong. Others, 
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on the contrary, believe that, in spite of the one great creative act, 
they still walk in darkness, and are lost so long as they are left to 
thenaselves ; their first and greatest desire is that God should re- 
new them day by day, but, apart from revelation and redemption, 
they see no escape from sin, no light in the night’s darkness,” 
Perthes, speaking in relation to the “Life of Jesus,” by Strauss, 
discriminates between what can, and what cannot, be accomplished 
by historical proofs, “Historical science and criticiem,” he re- 
marks, “can show only the groundlesaness of objections against 
the sacred narrative.” 


“Whoever would make the saving truths of revelation his own, or lead 
others to them, must start from facts coming under his own immediate knowl- 
edge. The depravity of all mankind, sin, our double nature, wrestling, 
weakness, and death in every individual, and the ardent longing of the whole 
man for deliverance from such evile—these are facts, and they form a basis 
for faith in the salvation revealed by Scripture. To every one in whose soul 
God has established such « basis of faith, the lifo of Jesus and the spostles 
‘becomes the key and key-stone of the world’s history, oven scientifically 
segarded.” 


Yet Perthes believed in the most full and thorough discussion. 
“To stop half way,” he says, “in scientific investigation would be 
fatal to theology and the theologian. It will not do to recede, or, 
declining inquiry, to hush all up in pious phrases ; theology and 
the theologian must onward, at whatever cost.” He said of him- 
self, “I have striven and wrestled, but the world and the flesh 
have hindered me. Only for moments have I, in and through 
prayer, tasted of the peace of God.” He was in the habit of turn- 
ing for comfort to the Epistle to the Romans, and, at a later time, 
especially to the Gospel of John. “Pain and sorrow,” he wrote, 
“have done more for me than joy and happiness ever did.” When 
near his end, he wrote to Neander : “‘In hope and faith I am joy- 
fully passing over into the land where truth will be made clear and 
love pure.” To his family he said, “I die willingly and calmly, 
and I am prepared to die, having committed myself to my God and 
Father.” 

In the biography of Niebuhr, we have the portrait of a scholar 
and a stateaman, aman at home in the past, yet engaging actively in 
the political transactions of his own time. Such was the 
‘Niebuhr, moral earnestness of his character, that his deep inter- 
est in historical investigation did not dampen in the 
least the ardor of his patriotism. Brandis says of him that it was 








not his nature “to observe and judge the 8 
with the same coolness” as the necessary sequences: r 
events, Like Dr. Thomas Arnold, noble deeds, n 
remote past or in the present, kindled in him admiration, ' 
deeds, however long ago they were done, excited in him an intense 
indignation. His lot was cast in the midst of the stirring scenes 
when Germany was enslaved under Napoleon, and awoke 

off the bondage. Of hia inward religious history he says, 
letter written in 1812 : “ My intellect early took a skeptical 

tion.” This disposition was increased by the lack of any strong 
spiritual need, ae “Thus,” he adds, “it: 
was in riper years, and through the study of history, that I 

back for tho first time to the sacred books, which I read ina purely 
critical spirit, and with the purpose of studying their contents as 
the groundwork of one of the most remarkable 

history of the world, ‘This was not the mood in which real fa 
could spring up.” Nevertheless, defects in the biblical narratives: 
did not disturb him. His sound historical judgment was not so 
oanily misled. 

‘* Here, as in every historical subject, when I contemplated the immean- 
urable gulf between the narrative and the facts narrated, this disturbed me 
no further, He, whose earthly life and sorrows were depioted, had for me» 
purfoctly roal existence, and his whole history had the same reality, ever i it 
were not related with literal exactness in a single point.” 


“The fundamental fact of miracles” seemed to Niebubr lifted 
above reasonable doubt, He saw the distinction between tho 
character of the gospel miracles and all false legends. Metaphysi~ 
cal systems which clung to tho Christian name, while they evis- 
cerated the gospel of its supernatural contents, he repelled ag a jug- 
gle—as.a stone offered in the room of bread, “A 
he said, “ after the fashion of the modern and pan- 
theists, without a personal God, without immortality, ‘without hare 
man individuality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all 
tome.” He wanted no religion but that of the Apostles’ Creed. 
His religion must be one whose doctrines and precepts were a 
divine revelation, He did not grieve over the want of “a system of 
religion.” “The orthodox divines of the seventeenth century,” he 
remarks, “subscribed to the symbolical books with a fulness of 
conviction which we cannot possess now, because they are & Sys 
tematic body of doctrine, and the systems of one century are un- 
congenial with the mental habits of another.” In the case of 








le 


he labored.” After him arose system-makers to whom “all pro- 


It will often happen that in times of spiritual declension, when 
a worship of system, a barren orthodoxy has been substituted for 
Pe vital faith, mystics will arise to show practically that re- 
ligion is something more than a dry dogma, an exercise 
of the understanding. It may be that in such a protest of the 
heart, vagaries will be mingled, having no solid basis Yet with 
much that is visionary there will be connected a real insight into 
things divine, and suggestions of high value to those who know 
how to sift out the chaff from the wheat. We have already had 
to refer to the development of mysticism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as it appeared in the writings of Molinos, Fine- 
Jon, and Madame Guyon. In Germany, in the writings of Arndt 
(1555-1621), and in the later pietism, the mystioal spirit was soon, 
in atrong contrast with the frigid schools of thought then preva- 
lent. But among modern German mystica, Jacob Bohme 
Siesta, is one of the most interesting. His death occurred 
before the limit set for the beginning of the modern period, 
but his influence extended into later times. A shoemaker at Gur- 
litz, with a very limited supply of learning, at a time when an in- 
tolerant Lutheran dogmatism furnished little nutriment for a deeply 
religious nature like his own, he was cheered by the assurance of 
God's Word that he is willing to give his Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him, In the illumination granted by the Spirit, he believed 
himself to discern directly tho realities of faith, disclosed to the 
mind's eye. Vilified as an heretical dreamer by the Lutheran 
clergy about him, his sincere piety, as well as philosophic depth, have 
been recognized since by men as widely different from one another 
in their mental qualities as Law, Coleridge, and Hegel. Of his 
unaffected devotion he gave abundant proof. The circumstances 
of his death were characteristic. A few hours before it occurred 
— it was on a Sunday—he seemed to hear sweet music, and shortly 
before he expired, he bade good-by to his wife and children, say- 
ing: “Now I am going to Paradise." 
If exalted religious emotion, blissful experiences of the reality 
of the heavenly world and of the objects of faith, are to be called 
mystical, then this term may be applied to many whose vigor and 
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clearness of intellect have never been questioned. The tone of 
Puritan piety was, in a certain sense, severe. The religious life 
of the Puritan was pervaded by conscientiousness.) He demanded 
a reason for what he was to believe. He shunned extravagances 
Jonathan Of feeling and expression. Yet, in Jonathan Edwards, 
Edwards typical Puritan of New England, we find an enthusiasm 
of devotion for a parallel to which we must resort to the lives of 
the holiest of medisval saints On a certain day, in his early 
youth, he “ walked abi ” in his father’s pasture. These are his 
own words : 


“+ As I was walking there, and looking up in the sky and clouds, there came 
into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that 
I knew not how to express, I seemed to see them both in a sweet conjune- 
tion ; majesty and meekness joined together ; it was a sweet and gentle and 
holy majesty, and also a majestic sweetness, an awful sweetness; a high and 
great and holy gentleness, 

“ God's excellenoy, his wisdom, his purity and love seemed to appear in 
everything ; in the sun and moon and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; 
in the grass, flowers, trees; in the water and all nature, which used greatly to 
fix my mind. I often used to sit and view the moon for a long time, and in 
the day spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky to behold the sweet 
glory of God in these things, in the meantime singing forth with a low voice 
my oontemplations of the Oreator and Redeemer.” 





“I spent most of my time,” he says, “in thinking of divine 
things, year after year ; often walking alone in the woods, and soli- 
tary places, for meditation, solitoquy, and prayer, and converse 
with God; and it was always my manner, at such times, to sing 
forth my contemplations.” An incident, which occurred at a some 
what later time, is thus related by him : 


“Once, as I rode ont into the woods for my health, in 1787, having 
alighted from my horse in # retired place, a8 my manner commonly has been, 
to walk for divine contemplation and prayer, I had a view, that for me was 
extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between God and 
man, and his wonderfal, grest, full, pure, and sweet grace and love, and 
meek and gentle condescension, This grace that appeared so calm and sweet, 
appeared also great above the heavens, The person of Christ appeared ineffs- 
bly excellent, with an excellency groat enough to swallow up all thought and 
conception—which continued, as near as I can judge, about an hour ; which 
kept me the greater part of the time in tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an 
ardency of soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to express, emptied and 
annihilated; to lie in the dust, and to be full of Christ alone; to love him 
with a holy and pure love; to trust in him; to live upon him; to serve and 
follow him ; and to be perfeotly sanctified and made pure, with a divine and 
heavenly purity. I have, several other times, had experiences of very much 
of thesame nature, and which have had the same effects,” 
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Edwards is by no means the only Puritan in whom Calvinistic 
doctrine was united with ecstatic experiences, Samuel Hopkins, 
Equal Hop another saintly divine of New England, records intuitions 

and emotions which he experienced in his youth : 


“As Twas in my oloset one evening, while I was meditating and in my 
devotions, a new and wonderful scene opened to my view. I had a sense of 
the being and presence of God as I never had before ; it being more of a re- 
ality, and more affecting and glorious than I had ever before perceived. And 
the character of Jesus Christ, the mediator, came into view, and appeared 
such a reality and so glorious, and the way of salvation by him so wise, im- 
portant and desirable, that I was astonished st myself that I had never seen 
these things before, which were so plain, pleasing, and wonderful. I longed 
to have all see and know these things as they now appeared to me.” 


Hopkins, when a student in Yale College, was led to begin a 
Christian life, partly by the influence of David Brainerd (1718- 
1747), who became a celebrated missionary to the Indians. The 
convert thus made became a leading theologian in New England, 
and was one of the earliest opponents of slavery and the slave-trade. 

From the recent history of the Church may be drawn many 
illustrations of the power of an earnest inculcation of the truths 
Sonatee of sin, and of reconciliation through Christ, to penetrate 
evangelical! the heart, and to alter the bent of men’s lives. Commu- 
preschinf. ities, either indifferent or hostile to preaching of this 
character, have been moved by it in a degree to occasion surprise. 
‘This is not true of the uncultivated class only. The like effect has 
Deen seen in academic societies. Where the teaching may be open 
to criticism, either as lacking a just insight into the relations ot 
Christian truth to philosophy, or in that genial tone which is not 
inconsistent with plain and pointed speech, these defects have been 
neutralized by the force that inheres in the message of the gospel, 
if uttered with the accents of conviction. At the University of 

Cambridge, in England, Simeon, one of the chief found- 
Simeon, ers of the Evangelical School in the English Church, had 
a career which strikingly confirms the foregoing statements. He 
lived to overcome the general aversion and contempt with which 
he was at first met. Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, thus spoke of him, 
shortly after his death : 


“Contrast the commencement and the close of his course. He stood for 
many years alone; he was long opposed, ridiculed, shunned ; his doctrines 
‘were misrepresented ; his little peculiarities of voice aud manner were satir- 
§aed; disturbanoes were frequently raised in his oLurch , he was a person not 
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before that learned ‘university, about six years since, ‘The 
literally crowded in every part. The heads of houses, the d 


cc, pd apa i aeret ime oe ary, 
tention with which they hung upon his lips, all composed the 
toons I had ever witnemed. And at his death, when did either of our ani- 
‘versities pay such a marked honor to a private individual 2” 


An analogous effect was produced in a German 

munity by Tholuck, a preacher of quite different 
and with a theology in important respects unlike 

eck" of Simeon. See ao Re 
ue. stg bent Gs Cameniy Ware oe 
of Rationalism. Stigmatized as a “ pietist,” ine 
threshold by demonstrations of dislike and contempt. His: 
ing and teaching aroused a virulent opposition. But this by 
gave way ; and, long before he died, he saw the univorsit 7 
to « great extent to his exertions and influence, in symp oes 
the Evangelical cause, From his side a multitude of 3 
went forth to disseminate the truth which he had so. 
them in personal converse, from the pulpit, and from his ner 
chair. 

For illustrations of the power of the gospel, in theso lat 
to work out great results in individual experience, and, 
influence upon society, of ballevor,anfsncted iy tea OBS ay 
the reader must resort to the volumes of Christian bi hy: 
is only through the details of personal history that a vivid imy 
sion is gained of the power that is stored up in the gospel, r ; 
soe Pa fo ines the Baran Oe 
reach into the world unseen, and to furnish the motives mae 
of social reform. A single example may here be referred 
‘tow of Chalmers, the renowned preacher of Scotland. | 
miners was 4 man robust in his mental as well as physical con- 
stitution, a man of a clear head as well as a warm heart, 
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whom the accusation of morbid natural tendencies, which is often 
mado against devout men, could never be brought. It will be re- 
membered that he was, moreover, a mathematician of uncommon 
ability, versed, also, in natural science and in political economy. 
Taro a Decne oe panic eS @ parish nine miles 
from St. Andrew's. He inculcated in his sermons the maxims of 
morality, but the practical results of his preaching were small, 
At length the death of several relatives, and a severe attack of 
i he fully recovered, induced him to reflect on 
the foundations of his own religious character, and on the need 

‘ ope whi 


sessing. A radical change now took place in his views and feol- 
ings respecting Christ and the way of salvation. The character 
and effect of it aro thus described by himself in an address to the 
parish of Kilmany, in 1815: 


“And hore I oan but record tho effect of an actual, though undesigned, 
exporimont which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve yoars among you. For 
the greater part of that time I could expatiate on the snvanness of dishonesty, 
on the villainy of falsehood, on the despicable evils of calumny ; in a word, 
upon all those deformities of character which awaken the natural indignation 
of the human heart against the pests and disturbers of human society. Now, 
could I, upon the strength of these warm expostalations, have got a thief to 
givo up his stoaling, and the evil-spoaker his cenrorioumess, and the liar hin 
deviations from the truth, I should have felt the repose of one who has 
gotten his ultimate object. It never occurred to me that all this might have 
boon dono, and yet the soul of every hearer Lave remained in full alienation 
from God ; and that even could I have established in the bosom of oue who 
stole, such a principle of abhorrence at the meanness of dishonesty, that ho 
was prevailed upon tosteal no more, he might still have retained a heart as com- 
pletoly unturned to God, and as totally unpossessed by a principle of love to him 
a8 before, In « word, though I might have made him a more upright and 
honorable man, I might have left him as destitute of tho essence of religious 
principle as ever. But the interesting fact is, that during the whole of that 
period, in which T made no attempt against the natural enmity of the mind to 
God ; while I was inattentive to the way in which that enmity fs dissolved, even 
dy the free offer on the ono hand, and the believing acceptance on the other 
of the gospel salvation; while Christ, through whose blood the sinner, who 
by nature stands afar off, is brought near to the heavenly law-giver whom he 
has offended, was scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a way as 
stripped him of all the importance of his character and offices—even at this 
time, T certainly did press the reformations of honor and trath and integrity 
among my people, but I never once hoard of any such reformations having 
‘been effected among them. If there was anything brought about in this way, 
it was more than I ever got any acoount of. I am not sensible that all the 
velwmence with which I urged the virtues and the proprivtivs of woolal lif 
had the weight ofa feather on the moral habits of my parishioners. And it 








‘Transferred to the Tron Church in Glasgow, 
known as one of the moat eloquent preachers 
Chstmesas But he left his crowded 
@weeow. St, John's Church, in the same city, 
where the attendants were mostly working 
had the opportunity to carry out cherished 
tation, for systematic Seeders, pee 
and of other agencies by wl 
the mass of the people and into every household. 
labors were crowned with wonderful success, All k 
should be observed, for the aid of the poor we 
they were kind. The needy were trained to d 
sible on themselves. The great things that were d 
Chalmers tried to have done everywhere in Scotland, 
the organization of the Free Church, an orstor in 
preached the truths of the gospel with s ferror 
multitudes that thronged to bear him wherever ho 
teacher, both of doctrinal theology, and of rel 
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to science and to economical problems, he exerted an influence, too 
great to be measured, upon his country and tho generation to 
which he belonged. Yet it is plain from the record of his life that 
the secret of his power, the force that kindled into life all his talents 
and acquisitions, was in that experience which moulded his spirit 
anew, in the parish at Kilmany, 

‘The more consistent and complete casting away of the ascetic 
ideal is a characteristic of Protestant piety in recent times, Ooca- 
sionally, the strong influence of that ideal continued to be mani- 
fest, This is a peculiarity and a defect of a religious work, which 
has before been mentioned, Law's “Serious Call,"—respecting which 
a late writer remarks : “No room is left for any of the great inter- 
ests, political, social, urtistic, scientifie, which exercise and trmin 
the faculties of mankind, and are the cement and adornment of 
civilized life ; they belong to the world, and with the world they 

, must be renounced.” But the ascetic ideal has more and moro 
ceased to tinge the conceptions formed of the Christian character. 
‘While this change has been taking place, there has been a growing 
disposition to carry the work of reform into every department of 
human life, 

During the century past, Christian activity has been exerted, 
more, perhaps, than ever, in various forms of philanthropy, which 

relate not only to the spiritual well-being of men, but 

™ aleo to their temporal welfare and comfort. In the eigh- 
teenth century, there was a strong humanitarian impulse at the root 
of the revolutionary uprisings and of the struggle for human rights, 
‘The evangelical revivals, contemporaneous, or subsequent to these 
political movements, had the effect of stimulating the development 
of the forms of benevolence to which reference has been made, An 
“enthusiasm of humanity " gradually arose, truly Christian in its 
sources, which has sought to lighten the burdens of all classes 
whose earthly lot is adapted to excite compassion. One side of this 
philanthropy has been manifest in the growing aversion to cruelty 
of every kind, even to that negative cruelty which consists in the 
neglect of the unfortunate whom it is possible to relieve. In a 
thousand ways, endeavors have been put forth to alleviate human 
suffering, including even that suffering of criminals which is not 
requisite for their restraint and reformation, or, in the case of 
capital offences, to put an end to their lives A peculiarity of 
philanthropic activity is the tendency to associated effort. Socie- 
ties are formed for a great variety of specific benevolent works, Tho 
existence of associations for the prevention of cruelty to animals 





prisons 
the filthy, unhealthy condition in which he found th 
evils that grew out of the dependence of the jailors for 
port on the fees which they could extort from their 
oners who had served out their time were often omy 
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He undertook, at his own cost, extensive journeys through France, 
Germany, and other countries on the Continent, that he might 
ascertain, by personal inspection, the methods used in the construc- 
tion of prisons and their management. In these inquiries he 
avoided no danger to health or life, in order to possess himself of 
exact and complete information. The effect of his reports was tho 
enactment of laws in England for the better regulation of prisons, 
with a view to the reformation of prisoners and their training in 
habits of industry. In the closing part of his life, Howard under- 
took other long and toilsome journeys for the purpose of inquiring 
into the spread of the plague, and other contagious diseases, and 
of devising means of preventing it. He visited numerous laza- 
rettos, and even sailed in a foul ship from Smyrna to Venice—which 
was attacked by pirates on the voyage—in order to have a personal 
experience of quarantine discipline. Finally, on his way to Con- 
atantinople, he died in Cherson, on the Black Sea, from attending 
4 girl who was sick of acamp fever. His courage was equal to his 
benevolence. Utterly free from ambition, he desired no praise and 
no memorial of his kind deeds, ‘Give mono monument ;” “let 
me be forgotten,” were his words—the words of one who delighted 
to do good for its own sake. 

About twenty years after the death of Howard the work of 
prison reform was taken up anew by a group of men and women, 
Elisabeth Pry, Several of whom were of the Society of Friends. Of 
inne "these it was Elizabeth Gurney Fry by whom the most 
striking work of benevolence was achieved. The Acts of Purlin- 
ment had become, to a great extent, a dead letter. The prisons 
in which offenders of both sexes were immured were damp and 
loathsome. “Dirt and disease abounded; and even where the 
building contained wards and yards, the women were imperfectly 
separated from the men, whilst idleness, gambling, drinking, and 
swearing were habitual amongst them.” ‘The prisons were crowded, 
“for crime had enormously increased, and conviotions had more 
than doubled within the ten preceding years "—1806 to 1816. 

Mrs, Fry's work began in the women’s department of the Newgate 
prison, In this place, there were huddled together hundreds of 
offenders of very different grades of guilt, with their children, who 
were almost naked and perishing for want of food, air, and exer- 
cise. The inmates of this place were “in an unchecked condition 
of idleness, riot, and vice of every description.” They exhibited a 
scene of discord and violence which it was terrible to witness. On 
her second visit, Mra, Fry, at her own request, was left alone 
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stealing a watch. fhe ‘wan, ona//of Soa anctneeia 
Mra. Fry, from time to time, visited those who were 
be hanged—some of them for forgory, committed under ciream- 
atances of aggravated temptation. To these she carried the mes- 
sages of the gospel with consoling effect. The iden that industry 
and order could be brought into Newgate was regarded 
officers of the prison as visionary ; but by her personal 
with the assistance of others whose aid she secured, she wrought 
such a transformation of character and behavior among the 
fernale convicts as seemed little short of miraculous. ir 
was visited by large numbers, including persons of the hi 
rank, to see with their own eyes the wonders which 
accomplished. The reforms which Mra. Fry effected 
other places By her efforts a most beneficent change was made 
in the arrangements of the ships for transporting convicts, and in 
the way in which they ware reosived and treated on Lendingaaiaie 
penal colonies. Her labors were not confined to Great 
She visited France, Belgium, Holland, and other countries. 
correspondence in the interest of the cause which she 
tended to Russia and Italy. Her recommendations bore 
in almost all parts of Europe. eas 
Signal improvements in tia comtraion 
their interior life, have been effected under the auspices of Prison 
Seni Discipline epee 
diciplins Separate establishments for the detention, 
training of juvenilo offenders have been created. The. 
to transporting criminals to the English colonial 
nally succeeded in putting an end to this 
"We oui go-n0 further bere dian éo (oud iets Saleen 
most prominent forms of philanthropy shih tole 
been the offspring of Christian ‘The reform of 
gimmal criminal law kept pace with the ay eee 
ma ons and prison-discipline. An piri 
form was given in 1764 by the publication of the little 
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pe ops area apa etter ran aT PE 
‘He discussed in a lucid manner the dosign of seeee penalties, and 
presented rational and humane views respecting them. In Great 
Britain, one of the leaders in this species of law reform was Sir Sam- 
nel Romilly (1757-1818) ; and the good work which he commenced 
‘was successfully carried forward by Sir James Mackintosh. The 
diminution of the number of capital offences was attended bya 
striking diminution of crime. Righteous and humane laws have 
been enacted for the protection of women and children employed 
in mines and factories. The exposure by a royal commission in 
England, in 1842, of the wretched condition of women and chil- 
dren who worked in the mines, resulted in immediate action by 
Parliament, forbidding the employment of children under ten and 
women in such work. The measures known as Factory Acts, cul- 
minating in the Consolidating Act of 1878, contained sanitary pro- 
Factory visions, regulations for the safety of laborers, for the re- 
tae striction of the hours of labor, for insuring to the 
workmen holidays, and for their comfort and pecuniary help in 
case of accidents, Other Acts of Parliament have entered into the 
details of industrial occupations, Some of them have reference to 
tho hoalth of the laborers, others to the time and place of paying 
to them their wages. We cannot pass over the evidences of prog- 
ross which appear in the more kind and reasonable methods of 
caring for lunatics, and in the erection of hospitals and other in- 
stitutions in most Christian countries for the relief of different 
classes of sufferers who were formerly neglected. The measures 
which have been adopted in modern times, by public authority and 
by voluntary exertions, for mitigating the sufferings occasioned by 

‘war, must be traced tothe influence of Christian sentiment. 
uwene" ‘The right of an invading force to ravage the territory of 
inty an enemy has seldom been practically asserted in this 

century. According to the modern rules of war, non- 
combatants are not to be molested. Their property, if it is taken, 
is to be paid for at its fair value. It is no longer held to be a crime 
for an officer to hold a fortress aslong ashe can. In the case of the 
sick and the wounded, there has been a great change for the bet- 
ter. The ambulance system was established by the French, in 
1795. A French surgeon first devised the plan of a corps of 
stretcher-bearers, By the European convention adopted at Ge- 
neva, in 1864, the wounded, and the official staff connected with am- 
bulances, were exempted from capture as prisoners of war, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, an English lady who, during the Crimean War, 


went out at the head of a company of volunteer nu 
cage DE Se ck noel om oe ti] 


Continental countries, draining the resources of the 
and aoling us a constant provocation to hostilities, still 
a reproach to Christian civilization. 

Laws havo been enacted in most 









avery ana “HOWedge. The abolition of slavery and of the sl 
tease — trade is an achievement of the present century. 

tho last century, and even before, as soon as the | 
ties connected with the slave-trade were understood, understood, it began to 
be denounced by good men in Great Britain. The first concert- 
ed effort for its ubolition was made by the Quakers, who, in 
excluded from their society all who should take part in it, 
efforts of Granville Sharp, a decision was obtained, in 1 
Lord Mansfield, that a slave could not be held in England 
ried out of it. i 






France, Lafayette being one of the promoters of the cause. The — 
slave-trade was prohibited by Denmark through a law that took 
effect in 1802, by Grout Britain in 1807, and by the United States 
through n act which waa passed in 1807, and came into 

January 1, 1808. The agitation which led, in 1833, to the 

of slavery in the British colonies, was carried forward by Wilber- 
force, Clarkyon, Buxton, and other active coudjutora The fo 

ers of the American Republic were in principle opposed to 

‘This was tho conviction of Washington, who his slaves 
in his will, of Jefferson, and Patrick Henrs, as well as of themtates- 
men in the North. Fora long time, the hope was 
that slavery would be gradually abolished by the 
of the freed blacks in Africa, As was ve of Cs aga 
tionists, in the earlier stages of their agitation, some | 
gradual emancipation was alone held to be feasible. One of the 
earliest advocates of immediate emancipation in in America was, 
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William Lloyd Garrisou. This proposal was resisted by a large 


slavery by a slower process, Following upon the great increase 
of the slave population, and the immense increase in the cotton 
crop, the fecling spread in the South that it was impracticable 
to get rid of slavery, and Southern Christians sought to de- 
fend the institution on scriptural grounds and as expedient for 
both races. About the year 1839, tho abolitionists in the North 
divided into two parties. The obligations respecting slavery,| 
imposed by the Federal Constitution on the Northern States, 
were such as moved Garrison, and those who sympathized with 
him, to come out in vehement advocacy of disunion, He con- 
tended for opinions respecting the rights of women and non-re- 
sistance which were obnoxious to many who had acted with him. 
His denunciation of slave-holders was felt by many to be unjust 
and extravagant. In 1840, a new National Anti-Slavery party was 
formed ; and the warfare on slavery by a distinct political organiza 
tion began. The dread of disunion and a sense of the duties 
laid upon the free States by the Constitution, were prominent 
among the motives which led not a few Northern ministers and 
churches to stand aloof from the abolitionists, especially from 
those who followed the banner of Garrison. Political aboli- 
tionism, which aimed to exclude slavery from the Territories, and 
to shut up the institution within the States where it was under 
the shield of local law, grew in strength, and finally triumphed in 
the election of Lincoln to the Presidency. The secession of 
the Southern States and the overthrow of the Confederacy which 
they formed, were followed by the Constitutional Amendments 
which prohibit slavery everywhere in the United States. Thus— 
not, however, without a bloody civil war—liberty for all the inhabi- 
tants of the land, and union, were both secured. Since the war, 
praiseworthy efforts have been made, involving large outlays of 
money, for the Christian education of the emancipated blacks, 
One of the most notable efforts of modern philanthropy is the 
moral crusade against the vice of drunkenness. The temperance 
‘The temp. reform has achieved the largest results in Great Britain 
sesretorm. and in the United States The exertions of a host of 
lecturers and of countless societies have been seconded by various 
legislative measures for preventing or checking the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquor. Asan additional security for the tempted, the 
pledge of total abstinence has been taken probably by millions of 
persons. A famous leader in this crusade was “Father Matthew” 


‘The Prange MAY ay be made of the Evangelical Alliance. = 
tatoos” formed in 1846 in London by eight hundred mix 

and laymen, representing the principal Protestant 

in Europe and America, As indicating the class of persons wi 

it was thought desirable to include in the Alliance, a 

doctrine under nine heads was sanctioned. Co-ordinate | 

of the Alliance were formed in different countries. By tho Ameri- 
can branch “the Divine-human person and atoning 

Git on Send the Bat ol lof ie 
Prolonged sessions of the Alliance have boon hold at intervals 
Europe. It met in New York in 1873. At these mectings there 
have been convened persons eminent for learning and piety, speak 
ing different languages, and worshipping under varying creeds and 
forma. It is not chiefly, however, in public movements of this 
that the yearning of Christian people for closer relations and dis 
co-operation has expressed itself. In America and Great 

the Young Men's Christian Association in numerous 

drawn into its membership a multitude of persons from 
denominations, Branches of it have beon established on 

tinent of Europe, and even in the East, as far as India and 
Affiliated together, and holding representative conventions : 
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a eer rahe GP Sa Can Si ne ecaeed societog oat 
the first organizations grew up st Montreal and Boston as recently 
as 1851, The active members are required to be members of 
Evangelical churches. The qualification of associate members is 
good moral character. The first object of the Association is de- 
fined to be “the salvation of young men through faith in Christ.” 
With this ia connected the promotion of ‘their intellectual, social, 
and spiritual welfare,” through agencies which are stamped with a 
religious character. The work done by these societies is, to a large 
extent, distinctively Christian work—work that pertains to the 
Church of Christ. It is by such undercurrents that the drift of 
the times is indicated, quite as truly as by noisy movements on the 
surface. The existence of this great international Association is 
only one of the signa of the times which point in the same direc- 
tion. The barriers of sect are surmounted by the coming together 
of Christians from different folds in a thousand charitable under- 


In still other ways, the spiritual unity of Christian disciples, the 
consciousness of which must precede any hopeful experiments to 
cormtian -—«-SECUTE Organic union, is evinced. More and more, the 
‘Merature. game religious literature finds ita way into the house- 
holds of the diverse Christian organizations, There are devotional 
books to which all extend a weleome. The ‘Imitation of Ohrist,” 
which is dear to the Roman Catholic devotee, deeply impresses 
Wesley and Whitefield, and is sent forth among Scottish Presby- 
terians with s commendatory preface by Chalmers. The same 
hymns are sung in the sanctuaries and at the firesides of disciples 
of every name. 

In this place, it is convenient to speak of the treasury of Eng- 
lish hymns, which may be said to be the creation of the modern 

period. Prior to Watts, there were some excellent hymns 
uymm. written by English authors. Such are the Morning 
Hymn and the Evening Hymn of Bishop Ken, and the doxology 
which he composed—“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
Such are the hymns of Addison, “The spacious firmament on 
high,” and, “When all thy mercies, O my God.” But it was 
‘Watts who made an epoch in the history of sacred song. Dod- 
dridge wrote, ‘‘ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love,” and other 
hymns of merit. The most fertile of all hymn-writers was Charles 
Wesley. ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” is only one of a considerable 
number of his lyrics which are prized by all English-speaking 
Christians. “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds” was one of 
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the productions of John Newton, included in the “Olney Hymns "— 
where appeared, also, the hymns of Cowper, of which, ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way,” is one of the best. Anne Steele, 
James Montgomery, Bowring—who wrote, “‘ Watchman, tell 18 of 
the night ;” Trench, Keble—the author of “The Christian Year ”"— 
Heber, Faber, Bonar, are only a few of the names of hymn-wri writers 
who have become well known to Obristian worshippers in Eng- 
land and America. Few hymns are more prized than Cardinal 
Newman’s “ Lead, kindly light.” American writers have added to 
the hymnals of all the churches some contributions of acknowl- 
edged worth. Such are President Dwight’s hymn, “I love thy 
kingdom, Lord,” and the hymn by Ray Palmer, “‘ My faith looks up 
to thee,” 
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L GENERAL COUNCILS* 


a0. 
I, 895. Nicos L The Arian Controversy. 

881. Constantinople L_ The Apollinarian Controversy. 

481. Ephesus. The Nestorian Controversy. 

451. Chaloedon. The Eutychian Controversy. 

588. Constantinople Il. Controversy respecting the Three Chapters. 
680-81. Constantinople IIL. (The Trullan Council). Controversy re- 

speoting two Wills in Christ. 

787. Nioea IL The Worship of Images. The first VIL General 
Councils are reosived in common by the Greeks and the Latins, 
969, Constantinople IV. Controversy of Ignatiusand Photius. This 

Counoil was rejected by the Greeks. Their VIIIth. General Coun- 

oil was hela in Constantinople in 879, and was rejected by the 

Latins. 

‘The Connoils after the VIIIth. are rejected by the Greeks. 

1198, Lateran I. Investiture: Confirms the Worms Concordat. 

1189. Lateran IL. Termination of a Schism, Condemns the Doo- 
trines of Arnold of Brescia. 

1179. Lateran IIL Relating to Discipline. Eaules for the Ohotce of 
a Pope. 

1215. Lateran IV. Amsertion of Papal Authority. 

1245, Lyons L. (reckoned by some as Lateran V.). Pope and Emperor: 
Deposes Frederic II. 

1274, Lyons TI. Concessions of Rudolph of Hapsburg. New Rules 
for the chotce of a Pope, eto. 

1811. Vienne (recognised by Lateran, 1518). Suppression of the 
Templars, oto. 

1414-18, Constance (the last sessions acknowledged by Rome, the 
whole by France), Condemnation of Huss. 

1481-49. Basel. First Twenty-five sessions received by Rome, until ite 
removal to Ferrara. The Counoll of Florence, 1488, regarded 
by Rome as « continuation of the first sessions of Basel. 

XVIII. 1512-18. Lateran V. 

XIX. 1545-68. Trent 
XX. Vatican. Infallibility of the Pope decreed. 

[Another order of the Counails (Basel being rejected): XV., Vienne; XVL, 
Constance ; XVII., Florence ; XVIII., Trent, Still another order (Basel be: 
ing reokoned as distinct) : XVIL, Basel; XVIIL, Florence ; XIX., Lateran V. ; 
XX, Trent, The contested councils are Sardics, 844 (considered coument+ 
cal by the Latins); the Trallan, Quinisextum, 692 (received by Greek Church); 
Vienne, Pisa, Constance, Basel, and Lateran V. (which within the Latin 
Church are disputed). 


* Altered and enlarged from Smith's “ Chureh History in Chronological Tables,” 
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Gregory V., 996-900 Foun XVI., 997-906 


John XVIIL, 1008-1009, rea. 

Sergius IV., 1009-1013 (1) 

Benedict VEIL, 1012-1004 

Jobn XIX., 1024-1088 

Benedict IX., 1088-1048, rea. ; de- Suivmermn IIL, 1044 
posed 1044, and restored on death Gregory VI, 1045-1046, dep. 
of Silvester IIL ; sold the papacy Clement IL, 1046-1047 
to Gregory VL ; restored again on 
death of Clement IL. 

Damasus IL, 1048 Olement IL, 1046-1067 

Leo IX., 1048-1054 

‘Victor IL, 1055-1057 

Stephen IX., 1057-1058 Bunapicr X., 1058-1050, dap. 

Nicholas IZ, 1058-1061 

Alexander IZ., 1061-1078 


Gregory VIL, 1078-1085 Oxmaurr IIL, 1080-1100 

Victor TEL, 1086-1087 

Urban IZ, 1088-1009 Auzenr, 1108 

Pascal IL, 1009-1118 Suivesrex IV., 1105-1111 
Gelasius IL, 1118-1119 Guxcory VIIL, 1118-1198 


Oalixtus IL, 1119-1194 

‘Honorins IL, 1124-1180 

Innocent IL, 1180-1148 Awactervs IL, 1180-1188 

Celestine IL, 1148-1144 Gasconrvs, 1188 

Luoius I, 1144-1145 

Bugentns IIL, 1145-1158 

Anastasius IV., 1158-1154 

‘Hadrian IV., 1154-1189 

Alexander IIL, 1159-1181 ‘Vroror IV., 1180-1168 
Pasoat IIL, 1164-1168 
Oaxrervs IIL, 1168-1178 

Lecius TIL, 1181-1185 Innocuwr IIL, 1178-1180 

‘Urban IIL, 1185-1187 

Gregory VIIL, 1187 

Clement IIL, 1187-1191 

Celestine IIL, 1191-1198 

Innocent IIL, 1196-1316 

‘Honortus III, 1316-1837 

Gregory IX., 1927-1241 

Colestine TV., 1941; died before com 

seoration 
Innocent IV, 1248-1964 
Alexander IV., 1264-1961 
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Urban IV., 1261-1964 
Clement IV., 1265-1268 
‘Vacancy till election of Gregory X., 

1971 

Grogory X,, 1271-1276 

Innocent V., 1276 

Hadrian V., 1276; died before conse- 
cration 

John XXL, 1276-1277 

‘Nicholas IIL, 1277-1280 

Martin IV., 1281-1385 

Honorlus IV., 1285-1287 

Nicholas IV., 1283-1293 

Celestine V., 1204, rea, ; 4. 1906 

Boniface WIIL, 1204-1808 

Beneciot XI., 1808-1804 

Clement V., 1805-1814 

Sohn XXII., 1816-1384 

Benedict XIL, 1884-1843 

Clement VIL, 1342-1862 In Avignon, 

Innocent VI., 1852-1863 

Urban V., 1862-1870 

Gregory XL, 1870-1878 


THE GREAT SCHISM. 


Rom. Avsexor. 
Urban VL, 1878-1889 Ouemenr VIL, 1878-1894 
Boniface IX., 1889-1404 Brnepict XIII, 1304- 


1498 
Innocent VIL, 1404- 
1408 
Gregory XIL, 1406- Alexander V., 1400- 
1416, rea. ; d. 1419 1410 
John XML, 1410-1415, 
dep; a. 1419 
In 1415 the Counoil of Constance deposed John 
XXIIL, induced Gregory XII. to resign, and elected 
Martin V., 1417-1481 Curent VIIL, 149¢- 


1439, rea. 

Bugenius IV. 1481- Fexrx V., elected 1489 by 

1447 Council of Basel, rea. 
1449 


Nicholas V., 1447-1455 
Oalixtus IIL, 1455-1436 
Pius 11., 1458-1464 
Paul IL, 1464-1471 
Sixtus IV., 1471-1484 


APPENDIX. 


Innocent WIIL, 1484-1498 Urban VIL, 1638-1644 
Alexander VI, 1499-1508 Innocent X., 1644-1655 
Pius IIL, 1508 Alexander VIL, 1655-1067 
Jolius IL, 1508-1518 Clement IX., 1667-1669 
Leo X., 1518-1681 Clement X., 1670-1676 
Adrian VL, 1529-1588 Innocent XL, 1676-1680 
Clement VIL, 1598-1584 Alexander VIIL, 1680-1601 
Paul IIL, 1584-1549 Innocent KIL, 1601-1700 
Salina TIL, 1550-1555 Olement XI., 1700-1731 
Marcellus IL, 1505 Innocent XIII, 1781-1724 
Paul IV., 1555-1550 Benedict IIL, 1724-1780 
Pius IV., 1550-1565 Clement XIT., 1780-1740 
Pius V., 1566-1873 Benedict XIV., 1740-1758 
Gregory XIIL, 1572-1585 Clement XIII, 1758-1760 
Sixtus V., 1585-1500 Clement XIV., 1769-1774 
Urban VIL, 1590 Pius VL, 1775-1709 
Gregory XIV., 1590-1501 Pius VIL, 1800-1888 
Innocent IX., 1501 Leo XIZ., 1828-1890 
Clement VILL, 1592-1605 Pins VEIL, 1890-1890 ° 
Leo XL, 1605 Gregory XVL, 1881-1866 
Paul V., 1605-1631 Pins IX., 1846-1878 


Gregory XV., 1631-1698 Leo XII, 1878— 
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NOTES ON THE LITERATURE OF CHURCH 
HISTORY.” 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


‘Tar oldest work on the history of the Church is the Acts of the Aposties, 
by Luke, Shortly after 150 4.0., Hogesippus, a Jowish (but not judaizingy 
Christian, wrote accounts of the Church. He had travelled and made pore 
saal inquiries, The fow fragments that remain of his work are in Routh 
(Ral, Saer., L., pp. 207-219), and Grabe (Spicilegium, \i,, 208-214), The fathor 
of Church history {s Busebius, Bishop of Cwsares (0, 265-0. 840), a man of 
great learning and influence. His History of the Church comes down to 
994 A.p, Ho had in his hands numerous lost writers, His own work fa in« 
valuable. Although not specially critical, he means to bo truthful. He has 
Hittle to say of the Latin churches, His Life of Constantine, whom he know 
well, isa panogyric. There is « thorough account of the Life and Writings 
of Eusebius, by Bishop Lightfoot, in Smith and Wave's Dictionary of Chrie- 
tian |. The “‘continuators” of Eusebins were Theodoret, Sozomen, 
and Socrates, in the fifth contury, and Theodorus and Bvagrius in the sixth ; 
‘but these writers partly cover the same ground. Eyagrins closes at 504 A.D. 
‘The Arian Church historian was Philostorgius (368-c. 425). ‘His work begins 
with the Arian controveray, and extends to 423 ap, Only excerpts remain, 

as preserved in Photius, a writer of the ninth century, They are reprinted 
in Migne’s ‘* Patrology." Rufinus (d, 410) translated Basobins into Latin, and 
added two books of his own, carrying the narrative down to 4.D, 395, 

From the Patristio Age to the end of the medimval ora, historical writings 
‘wore uncritical, and chiefly of a fragmentary character. The History of the 
Franks, by Gregory, Bishop of Tours, is the most valuable source for early 
French history. He is credulous, but veracions. According to a custom of 
chroniclers, he starts with the creation, Ashe approaches near his own date 
he bocomes moro and more trustworthy. Ax a picture of his times his work 
{s precious. ‘The Venerable Bede (073-785) wrote the edlesinatical History of 
the Hnglish Nation, » history of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, with » prelimi+ 
‘wary compilation on the earlier history of Britain. Paulus Diaconus (¢, 720< 


* It will be understood that the lists of books here ¢lven are selected from = very voluminone 

















‘truthful and fanpartial | 
down to 744 4.D., and left 











that of A. Thoiner (1864), which contains the valuable 


Pagt. 
In England, in tho sixteenth and seventeenth: 


Hooker, Cartwright, and many others, were laborious 
But their historical writing was fn connection with 
Church polity. 


In France, the Gallican School produced 
ment, Natalis Alexander bee history of ie 
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down to 1600, Inamore interesting style, Fleury wrote (20 vols.) his history 
of the Chureh, down to 1414—oontinued by Fabre to 1595—a readable work, 
disploasing to Ultramontantsts, ‘There is @ transintion of portion of Floury 
(A.D, 881-400), revised by J. H. Newman (8 vols.) The mest aoourate and 
yaluable of tho French ecclesiastical historians of this age is Tillemont, whose 
sympathies were with the Jansenists. Lis work relates only to the first six 
centuries, It 1s highly appreciated by Gibbon. Dossuet, in his polemical 
writings, and in his discourse on Universal History, dealt with important 
periods and events in the history of tho Church, Dupin (1657-1719) wrote # 
copious bibliographical and biographical account of ecclesiastical writers. His 
Kberality brought on him ecclesiastical censure, His sympathies were with 
the Jonsoniste. ‘The slznilar work of Ceillier is more full and correct. 

Tn Germany, a new epoch was introduced by Mosheim (dL 1755), Profeesos 
at Gattingen, whose Tistory of the Church, in comparison with ite prodecemors, 
was marked by a scientific spirit, and merited the esteom which 1 iong en" 
joyod as a text-book. It is the work of a thorongh, conscientious soholar. It 
fs arranged in the contarial form, {s commonplace {in its style, and lacks 
philosophical insight. ‘The best edition in English is the American edition of 
ae enriched by his notes, Mosheim's work on the first three centariee 

1 oto.—ts a production of equal molidity, Tt waa, also, 
satu by Murdock. " Schirdokh followed Moshelm in a troly learned, volumin- 
ons History of the Charch (in 45 vols), He foraakes the centurial mothod 
for a le formal division into periods. Hv may be consulted by the student 
with profit, 

The present contury in Germany has witnoxsed the production of works in 
Charch history of the highest value. Among many authors of note, the three 
most eminent are Neander, Giessler, and Baur, Their works, and the writings 
of other recent German authors in this department, both Protestant and Cath 
olfe, will bo doscribed. In France, England, and Amorica, there have boon 
Important contributions to the literature of this branch of study, which wil) by 
characterized iu the lists that follow. 


‘THE MOST IMPORTANT RECENT WORKS. 


Neander's Church History (Torrey’s translation, 5 vols., with an index wok 
ume). Neander wrote, alto, a Life of Jems, and a History of the Planting 
end Training of the Apostolic Church, which will bo charnctorized later. His 
Church History is the fruit of thorough learning, and is porvaded by a spirit 
ef plety, deep and oarnest, and, at the same time, truly Gatholle, ‘This work 
is equally instructive and, in the best sense of the term, edifying, Neander 
4s espocially strong in the departments of theological doctrine and of Christian 
life, and in the analysts of character ; in a word, as regards the inner springs 
and morement of history. The narrative lacks color, and the external aspeots 
‘of the subject are neglected. On the whole, Neander's History is one of thy 
noblest historical productions of the present age. 

Giesoler's Church History (Professor H. B. Smith’s edition, 5 vols.) in marked 
by a high ethical tone, without the evangelical warmth which is a lending 
trait of Neander. The text of Gloseler is comparatively brief, He is clearin 
Dis statements, impartial, and exceptionally accurate, The volumes are 
largely made up of references and excerpts in marginal notes, in which 
‘the vast learning of the author ia justructive’ sxbibitud. The work sa 








literary class. It is » useful complement of | 
‘the atyle is animated, but with a predilection “the 


ot an (11th ed., 1886; the American 
a condensed narrative of « thorough scholar. written! 
racy style. Ita chief defect is owing to an undue co 
a solection—of the matter, Fase has begun the publl 
tory of a mora popular character, on the basia of hit 
Kurts’s Charch History (2 vols,, 10th ed. 18875 
from an earlier ed.) is more distinctly religious than 
writes in sympathy with the Tatheran ered, ‘The facte 
‘and well arranged. It is an excellent work. 
Niodner’s Manual (1 vol., last ed., 1866) was 
thorough researchws 5 stinoludes in every period fresh 
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{s* schematized" to excesi—broken up into sections and sub-seotions—and, 
geoerally speaking, is clamsy in its literary execation. The philosophical 

Incorporated in the narrative aro often striking, but refloct in = 
marked way the author's individuality, 

‘The “ Student's Church History " (in Smith's series of text-books) extends 
to the Reformation (with « brief view of that era), Itis based largely on 
Schaif's Church History. Guerloke’s Iistory {a the production of a strlot 
Tatheran. It fs drawn, however, in great part from Neander. Professor 
Shedd’s translation extends as far as a.p, 1073. 

Other German manuals (by Protestants) are ay lepton Abriss B vols.), He 
Saseid (9 ces 1880), Taos (the first six centuries). 
—nposthamous work—ta incomplete. Mcihalag eitcetie Recoil ions 

One of the best of the Roman Catholic manuals is the Church History of 
Alzog (2 yols., 9th ed,, 1878); American translation In 3 vols. (Cincinnati, 
1874). But the translation involves 4 considerable number of changes, which 
comprise not only additions but omiarions and other departares from the text. 
Some of these alterations no Protestant would consider improvements. 

Another Roman Catholic manual (ultramontane) is that of 
tar ag Rittor's work is also valuable (6th ed., 1862, 2 vols.) 

BS Rate ae (folio, 1986), is moderate in its judgmenta, 
Krans, Lehrb. d. Jed fathorough and liberal, 

Dillinger’s Hundbook of Christian Church History (2 vols,) comes down to 
A.D, 680, and his Manual of Church History to the fifteenth century, and in 
ped to 1517, Cox's English trauslation of Dollinger (4 vols,, 1840-1842) is 

from both works as far as they cover differont ground. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the dictionaries and eneyclopmdias: 
referred to on page O70/ are of great vervioo. 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine, Sthed., 1867, Tho English translation, 

enriched by additions by Professor H. B, Smith (2 vola., 1861). Hagenbach 
fs fair-minded. The work is rather a conglomerate of statements and refer. 
‘enoes than 4 connected exposition. Baur'e Vorlesungen diber christ Doge 
mongeech, (3 vols., 1865-1867), although moulded according to the author's his- 
torical and philosophical theory, is highly instructive, Neandar's posthn= 
mous Dogmengesch, (2 vols., 1857, translated in Bohn's Library) is » welcome 
supplomont to the chapters on the subject in his Church History. The atate- 
ments on the later poriodaare brief but suggestive. Gieseler's posthumous Dog- 
mengesch, (odited by Redepenning) is 4 valuablo sketch. It terminates at the 
Reformation. Shedd’s History of Doctrine (2 vols.) is 4 vigorous treatise by 
‘an able theologian of the Calvinistic school, Sheldon's History ef Doctrine, 
@ vols, 1886) is by © Methodist author, who writes = ee 

af the beat of the historiesof doctrine 1s the 4. Dogmengeschichte, 

‘by Banmgarten-Crusius (2 vols., 1840). Minscher’s Thigutngeae (odited by 
‘Von COlin, Sd ed_, 1882-1884) contains copious citations from the sources. 

Sobmid’s Degmengech, (1 rol., 4th ed., by Hanck, 1887) in a meritorious work, 

‘The Dogmangesch. of Thomasius (2d ed., 1886) is very valuable. A. Harnack’s 
Drqmengesch, embraces (thus tar) the first three centuries, and tho Trinitarian: 

‘sud Obriitological controversies of the East in the next period, 























of Smith and Wave's Dictionary of Christ, J i 
magne) (4 vols.); of Smith and Cheetham's 
: : 


Cyclopadia of 

1601, with’ # eupplemennery vola) 88,3557. 0 ref 
ore givon by J. H. Blunt (High Church Epli 

Heresies, ete, (L vol. 1886). ‘Axion in the last edition 

Britannica often give references to nuthorities, For a 

and Magazines on religious or ecclesiastioal subjects, 


1790-1809). The Fenicon of Suidas, « Greok pets 
combines the character of a dictionary and of an 
many quotations ; is instructive, although 

by Gaisford ; also by Imm. Bekker (1854). 

(875-1500) (Berlin, 1852, 1 vol., with Suppl., 1 vol.) is 


tontal days, a list of the roe alls oe 
Works on THE Ecc 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth couturies (1718-21); Continuation, by Gow 
a as ein Oa te gies went (AROS voRe Of higher merit & 


Wolllter's Aiat. dea autewrs sacrés at ecel. (1720-68, 23 vol), Caver 
Seriptorum Becl, Hist, Titeraria (2 vols, 1688), Cave was learned, but un- 
eritloal. Ebert's Allg. Geach, d. Lit. Abendlande (8 vols., 


1874; the Grat volume treats of the ancient Latin Fathers), Alzog (Rom, 
Cath.), Handbuch &. Patrologie (1876). 
or Eccumstasrican Watrens,—Marima Bitiotheca vett, 
patrum (Lagd., 1677, 27 vols. fol.). In this edition the Greok Fathers aro 
only in Latin translations. 
‘A. Gallsndi, Bi. rett. patrum, eto, (Von., 1705-88, 14 yolx). It contains 
880 writers, with notes and dismortations ; the Grook authors with Latin trans 


Abbé Migna, Putrologia cursus completus, Includes the writers down to the 
thirteenth century—222 Latin, 167 Greek. The authors are reprinted from 
the Benedictine and other good oditions—the Benodictine editions being 

valuable. ‘Tho dinsortations, prologomona, oto, of Migno's edition, an 


Miwellanex (od. Mansi, 1878) ; the collections of Martens et Durand (9 vols, 
TTA, ot Banags (4 vola, 1725), of Mai (Romo, 1895 aqq.). 

Of special value are critical editions of particular writers—as the Corpus 
Goript, ecclestasticorum (Vienna, 1806 8qq., 16 vols. have appeared); the editions 
of the Apostolio Fathors, by Hefele ; by Gebhardt, Harnack and Zahn ; Clom- 
os ‘of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, by Lightfoot; Barnabas, by Maller; 

‘The teaching of the XII. Apostles, by A. Harnack, by P. Scha‘t, by Hiteh- 
tock and Brown, by Sabatier, by Dr. ©. Taylor, R, Harris, e 
Otto ; Ep. ad Dioguet., by Otto; Ironwus, by Sticren, by Harve 
by Ochler (in Corpus Hareviol.); Cloment of Alexandria, by Potter ; Origen, 
ty Redepenning; Epiphanius, by Ochlor; Busebius, ly Heinichen (1897, 
‘vols. ). 

‘There are bumerous monographs, mostly iu German, on the Fathers 
‘Translations of tho Anto-Niceno Fathers (24 vole, Hdinburgh); reprinted ise 





Primers (by George A. Jackson): accounts of tha Fathers with large extracts, 
penne ee meat Haseers, contsining lives of Jerome, Augustine, Am- 








see tho Encyclopedia Britannica Muratorl, Rerum Tali S 
800 to 1500 (1723-1751, 25 vols.). ‘Uniform editions y 
Venice, 1790-1810 (48 vols,), Pertz, Monumenta G 
1826 aqq. § continued by Waite, 
Aors oF Councria—Those are given {n the 
G2 vols, Paris, 1715), aud Mansi (31 vols, 


Notes), 1882 See nee : 
Crt Chana, ih i a nr 


von (8 vols, 1854.) contains the notes of Gulzot 


Rome to the establishment of the Christian 
trated work. In the series of “Epoch Histo 
Capes, Me Barly Bapire, from Cavar tw D 
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Church, Rites en pted espe ape Peabo, 
‘The Protestant Tha Crurades, ote. Hodgkin, Italy and 
Ser Inenders (4 volts the Asin 1885); Sheppard, Pull of Roma ond’ Ie of 


For the Middle Ages—bosides the general histories—Bryoe's Holy Roman 
Biupire (1 vol,); Hallam’s Middle Ages, and his Literature of Europe; Duruy"s 
Mistory of the Middle Ages (1 vol., in French); Guizot’s Lectures on the 
History of Civilization, 





peri 


Hisrontes oy rux SrvenaL Counrars.—History of France, by Crowe 
{5 vola.), by Martin, by Guitot (a popular history, 6 vole), by Kitchin, by 
Jorvis (Student's History, 1 vol.), by Jules Michelet (2 vols.), History o. 
England, by Groen (4 yols.), History of Scotland, by Burton, History o. 
Gormany, by C. T. Lewis (founded on Miller). Exoollout historios of Ger- 

ue ey anton ie Dbarlemarys) JO os oa by K, W, Nitesch, vol. i, 

i688. ee ep te ne by Wictersheim, 

Dahn, Dic Honige d. Germanen, ete, (1861-71), Hise 

epee tested els, 1879), History of the United States, by 

Bancroft; by Wintor; Doyle's American Colonies (3 vols., ist vol., 1882; 
‘2d and Sd, 1887); Lodge's Short History of tha American Colonies (1 vol.), 


Geoonarny.—The best historical maps are in the great work of Spruner 
(Monke’s edition). There is a smaller excellent collection by Droysen. A 
good collection, much smaller atill, is that of Patager. The bost Ancient Atlas 
is Kiopert’s (1 vol.). Labberton, New Hist, Atlas and Gen. Histery (with 
outline maps). Freeman's Historical Geogravhy of Europe (vol, 1,, text; vol. 
fi,, maps), is very useful, 

Hisrony ov Purtosorny.—Ueberwog, 2 vols., translated by Morris, with 
additions by Porter. Ueberweg gives the bibliography in full, Zellers His- 
tory of Grock Philosophy ia the best work on this aubject. ‘Thore {s an Eng- 
lish Translation. Ritter’s @esch. d, Christ, Phil. (8 vols.), beeing with Gnos- 
ticiam and comws down to the erd of the 18th contary. Ritter is learned and 
falreminded, History of Moder» Piilowphy, by Kano Fischer, 


ECOLRSIASTICAL PHILOLOGY,—Saler's Thesaurus (Greek). Sophocles’ 
Lexicon of Byzantine Greek, Du Crnge's Glossary (for Medimyal Greek). 
Du Cango’s Glowary (for Mediwval Latin). Distionary of Modiwval Latin, by 
Maigue d’Arnis, in Migne's series. 

STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE COMING OF CHRIST. 

Introductions to the works on Church History, Ddllinger, Heidendhum w. 
Judenthum ; Roglsh translation, The Gentile and the Jeo," ato. (2 vola.). 
es contains much information, but in some parts—«g., facts illustrative of 

heathen morala—noeds to be critically sifted. Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masts 1576) —go0d upto its date. Hausrath, ¥. 7, Zettgesch,; an English 
It takes rationalintio views of Christianity, Sohdrer, Geach, d. 
Fadak. Velho tm Zetlicr Jom Onin Only the second volume published 
(24 ed., 1886), relating to the Jewish people: @ work of thorough scholarship, 
very fall and acourate: translated. ‘I'he first edition (published as 
xwa called NW. 1, Zeitgesch. (1874), Holtsmann, 
times), I vol,, 1867, Weber's Syalem d. 





polated. tn Ue dcaaten In BaNLGPa CRIBS 

rian Judaism : The writings of Philo 

peor dea beandicnce rent Sf Od Kale 

Bwald’s 

often eccentrio, Gia ine sa oeetasteras Stanley's 

based mainly on Hwald—graphio, wiih ery mt ¥ 
Hanpitanborg and by Kurts (translated), are from the cons 


foot's “Philippians.” ‘The histories ef Anylont 
Greek Pliiovphy, by Zeller; also—s be'of excellent work (11 
Gasch. &. Gr. Phit. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


The prime sources cre the four canonical Gospels, For 
tte e_apoerypbal Goepls, be BabafT's Church Hisery, 1,905 
and Christian ‘apocryphal. 


of passages, given in the original and also in English. 
‘Recent works on the Life of Jeaus: he work ye Vises ae 
1a to be placed at the head of the list. ‘There fa a full 
of the orlzin and credibility of the Gospels. Boyschlng’s 
{s valuable Neandor's Life of Jems lacks a crltfoal int 
found treatment of the subject, which is not superseded by 
was occasioned by Strauss Life of Jesus, in which the 
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presented. Ewald's fistory of Jerus \s suggestive: ee ee 
Gospel as genuine, Haso's Life of Jerus is fullin its bibliography. Kelm's 

Jarger work (9 vols ) is based on the Synoptists, with the rejection of John: it 
is anti-mpernaturalistio in its rpirit, yet with striking concorsions, Rénan 
presents the legendary theory. He deals with the Gospel narratives as if they 
were constructed like the lives of Francis of Assisi and other mediwval salnts. 
‘He is brilliant, and not deficient in learning, but imaginative, and with » 
torpidity of moral feeling, having no sympathy with the holiness of tho sacred 
authors and of tho revealed sysiom of religion. Other works on the Life of 
Christ, by Preasonaé, Ellicott (Hidoricat Lectures), 8, J. Androws, Farrar (2 
vols), Geikie (2 yols.), Edersheim (2 vols., 1886), 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Noander's History of the Planting and Training of the Ohureh (Rebimonts 
edition) retains its high value, Stanley's Sermons and Essays on the Apostolio 
Agets, perhaps, the best of his writings, Leohler’s Aposiolic and Poat-Apostolin 
Age (8d edition, recomposed, 1885), {9 a compact, judicious treatise, It incl- 
dentally auawers Baur, Baur'a theories are given in his History of the First 
Three Centuries, and in his Aportle Paul, Both works are translated. Ritscht's 
Entstehung d, ulthatholischen Kirehe, in the 24 edition (1857), opposes leading 
positions of Baur. Ewald’s sixth volume, relating to this period, is indepen 
dent inits tone, but against the Tibingen erities. “Supernatnral Religion” it 
an English work, advocating the Tibingen views. It is confuted by Bishop 
Lightfoot, in the Cont. Rov,, 1875~77 ; also, by Sanday, in ‘The Gospels 
in the Second Century.” In opposition to Baur, Strauss, and Rénan: Fisher's 
Eeerys on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity (now odition, 1877). De 
Prosensé: Volume {, of his Hist. des trote premiera aitclea de U&plive chré- 
denne, English translation, new edition, 1879 (7%¢ Apostolic Bra), 

‘Tue Pensecution or Nero.—{Passages from Suetonius and Tacitus, in 
Lardner.) H. Schiller, Geach. d. rom, Kaiserscit unter der Regierung ¢, Nero 
Keim, Aus dem Urehriatenthum (1878) and Rom u. das Christenthum (1881), 
Rénes, T'Antechrist, one of the volumes in his Hist. des origines du Oheistiag 
nieme, and one of the most brilliant of them, Mommsen’s volume Mica 
Roman Provinces (translated), Hochart, Atudes au sujet d. 

Chritiens sous Néron (1885). ‘The Commentaries on the Apocalypse prscte 
dieck (in Moyer), eto, 


Tie ArostL& PAUL.—Baur's Life of Paul reprovents the vows of the Ta- 
Wingen School, which holds to the theory of an antagoniam with the * pillar 
Apontles.'* ‘There are two elaborate and copious biographies of Paul in Rng- 
Ush, each valuable ; Conybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of Paul ; 
slxo, an abridgmont of the same in one volume; and Lewin, The Life ant 
Epistles of St. Paul, Seaith's Voyage and Shipwrech of the Apovile Paut 
(L-vol.) is an original, highly valuable work. Farrar’s Life and. Work of St 
Paul (2 vols, is a acholarly work, in an animated style, Rénan's Saint Puut 
—full of vivaolty, with namerous unverified sssortions and conjectures. 
©. Pitelderor’s Das Urehristenthum ts moderately rationalistlo. Paley’s Horm 
Pauline ie 9 comparison of the Acta with the Pauline Rpistles, proving the 
erodibility of the history. ‘The doctrine of Paul {a sot forth in the works on 
Biblical Thoology + Weiss, Schmid, ote,; also, in spooial works from differous 


il 


hi 
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Cumurtan Aut.—Fergusson’s List, of Architecture, Histories of Ary, be 
Kugler, Labke, Viollet le Duc, Dehnlo u. von Bexold, Dic kirehliche Bari- 
deqnat d. Aden, (1884). Tt derives the bastiios from the private house, On th: 
other rido, Lange, Haus u, Halls eto, (1885). @. Baldwin Brown, From Sshokr 
& Cathedral (Edind., 1886). Kraus (Rom, Cath.) Realencydl, 2. chrixtl. Alter- 
‘Gems (2 vols, 1886). The series of works by Mra A. Jameson on Christian 
Art In ancient aud mediwval times—Saered and Legendary Art, Legenda of the 
Madonna, otc. are, both for tie text and illustrations, of much value. 


‘Tux Caracomns.—De Roast, La Moma Sotteraneas Christiana, etc. Avo 
Juminous work by the sost distinguished explorer and studant of these bury- 
dng-places. Northcote and Brownlow, Jon Sotteranes cota 1870), based 
on De Rosai, with additional engravings. Theople Rolie, 7» Les Catacombes 
‘Rome (2 vols, folio). Roller ina Protestant, J. HH. Parker, The Ai 
‘of Rome (Part XIi , The Catacombs; Parta IX, and X., Tombs near Reme): « 

Monuments 


principal authority : [uscrijt‘. Christian, ete. Northeote’s Hpitaphs of the 
‘Catacombs, ete., ts x brief work, 

Onnisriax Onancry.—Chastel's Charity ef the Primitive Churches (1897), 
from the French, is a good book, Uhlhorn's Christian Charity in the An- 
cient Church (1883) is, also, an excellent work, from the German. €. Schmidt, 
Besat historique, oto, (1853). Lecky's Hist. of European Morals (2 vols), 

Ascerictsm.—Zickler's Krilische Geach. d. Askess (1 vol., 1868), Wein: 
garten, Ueber den Ureprung des Monchthuima, ete., and his Art. in Herzog, 
vol. x. A. Harnack, Das Monchthum, ete, , (1882). 

On tha Odibnoy of the Clergy: Tho history by J. A. and A. Theiner, Mboral 
Roman Catholics: Die Minfithrung der erzwungenen Khelowigheit, ato, (2 voln), 
H.C. Lea's, An Historical Sketch of Sucerdotat Celibacy, oto, (1867); fall and 
impartial. Other references in Scha‘, {i,, 403, 


Monranism.—'Tho writings of ‘Tertullian (Index). Bonwetach: Dis 
Geach, d. Montanismus (1881), Cunninghaw, Tie Churches of Asia (1880). 
Mossman, ist, of the Early Christ. Ch. (1978). Moller’s Art. in Hersog, vol. 
x Art, by Salmond, in Smith and Wace, 


Gwoericisx,—On the Sources we have Lipsius, Die Quellen d. Altasten 
Katesrgeach, (1875), and A. Harnack, Zur Quellen-Kritik d. Geach. d. Gnosteets- 
rus, Tipains is, also, the author of « Hist, of Gnosticism (1860). ‘Matter’s 
work still has value, but neods much correction. Baur's work (1885) was 
able, ani excited much discussion. LL. Mansel, Ths Grostis Heresies (1 vol, 
1875), edited by J. B. Lightfoot, Lightfoot, The Colomian Heresy (in 
“ Colossians") 1875. It relates to the germs of Gnosticism in the 
age. Gnosticism is discussed by Rénan, in his L'Xglise chrétienne (cc. 

Eh Uhihorn, Des Bustitiandche Syetem (1805). On Marcien’s G 
Lake: Sanday, The Goepels in the Second Century (1876). 
Diatessaron (1881). 


che geetgerelanges Kemler, 0 n 
welin. Syst, ote. (0): ah eee be 
1882); also, bis Article in Hersog. A. 





Gr, (189%). Kolm, Der Ueberteitt 
Strauns, Der Romantiker auf dem Thron 
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Tux Hucwancey,—T, Greenwood, Cathaira Petri, a Political History of 
fhe Latin Patriarchate (1800: valuable). pasar ema ere! 
English translation). Geffohen, Church and State (English translation, 2 
volx, 1877). Sa Ate ar ot tare rer ‘Walther, Lehre 
buch d, Kérchenrechte (8th ed,, 1889), Hatch, T'he Growth of Ch. Institutions 
(1 vol, 1887), Stanley's Chrlat Zratitutions (Bd ed., 1889); a popalar work. 


Mowaericns.—Montalombert (Rom. Cath.), Lea Moines d'Oceiilent depuis 
St. Benoit jusqwa St. Bernard (1860 aqq., 7 vols.) ; an eloquent, picturesque 
history. 0. Zookler, Hieronymus, sein Leben u. Wirken (1865). A. Thien, 
St. Jéréme, la Sockité chrétienne d Rome, otc. (2 vols, 1807). ©. Kingsley, 7he 
aeons popular. 

Liturgies: ©, Brett, A Collection of tha Principat Liturgies—oonnested 
with the Eucharist (English translation, 1838). W. Trollope, The Greek 
Liturgy of St. James (1848). J. M. Neale, Tetralogia Uturgica (1849); also, 
the Lituryice of 8. Mark, 8. James, 8. Clment, 8. Chrysostom, 8. Basit (Alex: 
andris, Jernsslom, Constantinople)—the Greok originals, and the English 
translation in a separate volume (1859). Swainson, The Greek LAturgtes 
(1 vol., 1884) ; a valuable work. Neal's History of the Holy Haslern Ohurch 
(1500). Bunsen, Cirtaianity and Mankind, vol, vil, HoMing, Léturgieches 
Urkundeduch (1854). 

Vestments: Hefelo, Beitrage zur Kirchengesch., Archiologia u. Titurgik 
(vol. ii.), Stanley's Christian Inatitutions (1 vol.). Wale Reealunde 

Hymna: X. Tronch, Suered Latin Poetry, oto. (84 ed., 1864). J. M. 


Hisronr or Docrnnye—On Arinnimm, Athanasius, Discourses agatnat 
the Ariana (2-vols., edited by J. H. Nowman, in Oxford Library of the Fae 
thers) : On the Incarnation, with Notes, by A. Robertson; translation of the 
same (1882-84), The old works of Potavius (his De theologicia dogmatibua), 
and of Maimbourg (/Iist, de CArienteme), 1075 ; of Bull and Waterland, Eng- 
Hish defenders of orthodoxy, and Pearson's Exposition of the Ores? Moblor, 
Athanarivs d. Grosse, die Kirche weiner Zeit (24 ed., 1844). J. H, Newman, 
The Arians of the Fourth Century (2a ed., 1884). Bishop Kaye, Athanasive 
and te Council of Nicwa (1853). H. Voigt, Die Lehre & Athanasius, eto. 
(1861), N. M. Gwatkin, Studieref Arianiom, ete. (1884). Dorner's Histery of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, and Baur’s History of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. Full descriptive account of the Council of Nica, in Stanley's 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. 

The Péagian Controversy : Wiggers's work on Augustinism and Pelegians 
iam (translated by Emerson, 1840), Nourisson, La philosphie de 8. Auguatina 
@ vols, 1366). C, Bindemann, Der hedlige Augustin (8 vols, 1844-60) A. 
Dorner, Augustin, sein tkaol, System u. seine religions phi, Anachawung (1873). 
Ganganf, Metaphysivch, Prychel. d. heit. Aug. (1862). W. % 

& Austin and Me Place in the Efslory of Christian 

Bright, Slwt Anti-Palagian Treatises (in Latin). with a valuable 
(188) Angustin's AntiPaagian Writines (eol. v., Shafts 
thers, 1887), HL Reuter, Augustiniech. Shudien (1887). 
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Church iistory (1 vol.), including The Rise of the Temporal Power,” * Beny 
efitof Clergy,” “Exeommunicatior. ’ Maitland’s The Dark 4gee(1 vol. Bed, 
159%), Maitland’s book, by @ High Anglican, is a (somewhat exaggerated) at~ 
tack on assailants of medimral Church tife, ond contains fnteresting bistortoal 
Aiscussions. Montalembert's History of the Monks, eto. (sea p. G70). 


Exexy—The Latin Hymns, Hymné Evolestn (J, 1, Newman’, new edition, 
1885—from the Breviary ; Waokernagel, Das dewtache Kirchenlied, eto. (5 
vols); F. A. Maroh, Latin Hymns with Hnglish Notes (N, ¥., 1974); E. Cns- 
wall, Lyre Catholics (oxoellent translations); J. M. Neale, Mediout Hymns 
{8d ed, 1867); P. Sobait, Christ ia Song—o large collection, embracing scv- 
enty-three Latin hymns, transiatod, 


FROM A.D. 590-1073. 

‘Mrsetows.—On Boniface. Unfavorable to his influenco (in relation to the 
earlier British missionaries) is Ebrard (Die irrackott. Missionskirche, etc., 1873, 
and Bonifat., der Zerstirer, ote. 188) ‘Moro fmpartial views in Rettberg, 
Eq. Deutsohl., 3.5 As Werner, Bonif., der Ap. d. Dentachen (1881). 

‘Anagar: Hlographies by Tappehorn (1883), Lents (1885); R. Fon, De 
Anfiinge der nord. Miss., eto. (1882). 

‘The Bohemians and Moravians: Biographios of Cyril! and Methodius by 
Philarvt (1847), Ginzol (1857), Palacky, Bdkm. Gach. 5, 


On CHARLEMAGNE. The souroos, in Perts and in Waits, Deutache Ver 
Samunggeach. (Mi. v.), Einhard's L4fe of Charl.; Mutlinger, I'he Schools of 
Charles the Great (i vol., 1877). 


‘Tue Pores axp THR ConsTITUTION oF TIT OAUROH.—Bryco's 
Roman Empire (1 vol.) is on adrairablo exposition of the idva of the Empire 
$n its relation to the Church, and of the epochs iu the contes:. Ranke's //is- 


ate Roman Ostholic. Gfrirer, Greg. VII. u. seine Zeit (T vols), Villomain, 

yeti Feeal aus ‘The works on Sts hietory by Before eel and 
works on ry by 

(1883), Also, Martens, Die rdm, Frage unter "Peppin und Konia. 

(1851), with the Sequel, Neue Srorterungen, oto, (1882), Martens ts a Nomay 

Ostholio, but with a oritioal spirit. 


Axr anv rux Cuutus —¥. Piper, Bink én d. monumental, Thevk. ( 6 


f 





ny esate eo Lives of St. aM 
Morison (London, 


Paris, 1849). The Waldner, works by Disc 
(1858). These works 

history, be One, Teas at Volsea avant 
Mentot, Hiat. littéraive d. Vaudoie (1 vol. 1896) 5 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
‘Tue Pores AND THR : 
the Period of the 
the original anthorities, in impartial, and well 
Popet : title in the new ed , Die Pilpate d. 4 letelen 
 Pipste ait dem Avagang d. Mittalalt.—the Roma. . 
work. Works ow thw Avi Popes, by Baluso, Ch 
poull ou 3s obo, Bick tbean ch eheeer eiart 
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Lenfant, Hist, du Ooneile de Pise (1724), and Hist. wu Concile de Bite 
(1781), Wessenburg, Die groesen Kirchenversaml. d. 15, u. Sc rte 
1840). G, Voigt, de Pheeolomini, eto. (8 vols,, 1856), Gregorovius, Zu: 


(1874). 

Liorente, Hist. Spel aneercglat te (A vols, mateo ‘translated, 
fel alge pete tampa areata view by Hefele, Dor Curdinot Xi- 
menes, oto, (2 vols., 2d ed., 1851); translated (London, 18:0), Rule, Hist, 
of the Inquisition (2 vole, 1874), Lee's Hist. of the Inquisition (8 vols., 1888) ; 


Ountertax Live,—0, Schmidt, Dis Gotteyfreunde d. 14. JAds, (1851). 8 
aac re 2 amet ac th Syetiern as Come 


CuLront AND Awt.—Durckhardt, Die Kultur d. Renaiwance (8d od., 
1877); translated. Crowe u. Cavaleaselle, Geach. d. Malerei in Ital, (6 vols., 
1869 #9,). Grimam’s Life of Michael Angelo, Symond"s History of the Renais- 
sance in Totty (8 yola). A. von Reumont, Life of Machtarelli 8 vols, 1877- 
82), and Life of Lorenco de’ Madich (2 vols, 1876; translation). Life of Eras 
mus, by Drummond (2 vola); of Reuchlin, by Geijer (1871), by Horowits 
eas of Ulrich von Hutton, by Strauss, Jortin's Life of Hrasrmun is still 

Lupton’s Life of John Colet (1 vol, 1887). Seebohm, The Oxforet 
irsmaler ry ene Ale 


Pagcursors oy THe RePoRMATION.—Ullmann, Héformers before the 
Reformation (2 vols,). Lechler's Wicii/, translated, with additions, by Lorimer. 
Tt gives a full ncoount of his writings Buddensiog, J, Wielif w. seine Zeit (1 
vol). Toosorth, Juss w, Wislif, Villari's Life of Savonarola (new, enlarged 
ed). Maurenbrecher, Geach. ¢. Kath, Reformation (vol, 5.), Gillotts Life of 
J. Huss (2 vols., 8d ed., 1871). 


THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION—FROM 1517-1648, 
An extended list of works, down oe 1972 (with brief comments), is given 
in Fisher's History of the 
Among the works on general we in this period, the highest place be- 
Jongs to Ranko's Ujstorlea of Gormany, France, and England, and of 
Popes (in the last four centuries), Hiluser'a History of the 
vol) is s meritorious work, in a brief compas. 


Works ox Tre Reronmation as A WaoLe,—Hagont 
the history of this period nre now inoluded fn his general 
Chureh (vols. iv.-vii). Tho volume of Giosoler, 
fs of extraordinary valuo. Hardwick's Hixtory of the 
1886), by an English Episcopalian scholar, ts full tw 
Neuere (2 vols ) begins at the Refors 
of the Rformulion is a detailed narrativo, 2 
‘@ meal for Protestantism, but not always sccurate, 








pe 


ton of tha XVIth Ountury, in ite Relation to 
(Hibbert Leott., 1983), 1884 It prosenta a 
ton of Christianity, but is well written, 
Reformers and the Reformation (1862). 
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Tue German LUTHERAN REFORMATION.—Under the head of contem 
‘porary sources belong the writings of Sleidan, Spalatin, Myoonius, the liver 
of Luther by Melanchthon and by Mathesius, the life of Melanchthon by 
Camerarius, etc. The most complete edition of Luther's writings has been 
that of Walch. Now the critical edition (edited by Knaake) is in process of 
publication, under the patronage of the German Emperor. Luther's letters, 
in De Wette's edition (6 vola.), with s 7th suppl. vol. (edited by Burckhardt), 
Melanchthon's writings—in the Corpus Reformatorum, 28 vols. 

Historical Works. Seckendorf (4. 1692) is a high authority. Marhein- 
eke's Geach, d. deutsch. Ref., is still valusble. 

The series of lives of the ‘‘Fathers and Founders” of the Lutheran 
Church (8 vols.). Kolde's Martin Luther, seine Biographies (1884), is good. 
‘One of the latest and the best of the biographers of Luther is J. Késtlin. His 
larger work isin 2 volumes. His smaller work {s in 1 volume (translated into 
English). He has also written s still smaller work, for popular reading. 

Tanssen’s Geach. d. deutschen Volkes seitdem Ausgang d. Mittealt. reoounta 
the history of the Reformation from the point of view of an ultramontanist. 
The first three volumes extend to 1555. There have been many critical an- 
swers to Janssen. Among them: Ebrard’s (2d ed., 1882), and J. Kaéetlin, 
Luther u. Janssen, der deutech. Reformator u. cin ultramont. Historiker (1888). 
‘Abp. Spalding (Rom. Osth.), Hist, of the Ref. in Germany and Switeeriand 
(1865), 





Brleger, Aleander 1. Luther (1864): Aleander's despatches during the 
Dict of Worms, 


REFORMED CHUROH IN SWITZERLAND.—Among the contemporary sources 
are Bullinger’s Reformationagesch. (to 1582); Fromment’s Les Actes ot lee 
Geetes de la Cité de Genéos (1586); Zwingli’s Works (10 vols., 1828 0q.). Cal» 
vin’s Works (ed. Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, 1863 9q.). Biogr. of Zwingli, by 
Myconius (1536) ; of Calvin, by Beza (1564). J. Strickler, Akdensammlungg. 
©. whwele. Refgech. (1521-1582), 1884. 

Later Works: Lives of the ‘Fathers and Founders” of the Reformed 
Charch (10 vols). Lives of Zwingli, by Christoffel (1857), by Mérikofer 
(1867). J, M. Usteri, Initia Z»vingli, oto. (1885), and Zivingli u. Erasmus, 
Lives of Calvin, by Honry—friendly to the Reformer; by Kampechulte, 8 
Roman Catholio—hostile ; by Dyer—tfair ; by Stihelin. 


Swavex, PoLaNp, BonEMra.—J. Weidling, Schoeden im Zeitalt, d. Ref. 
(1881). Butler, The Raf. in Sweden (1 vol., 1886). Konlecki, Ref. in Polen 
(1872). Dalton, John @ Lasco (1881). Gindely, Bohmen u. Mahren im Zeit 
alt, d, Ref. (1857), Peschek, Geach, 2. Gegenref. in Bohmen (1844). 


Francg.—Besa's History of the Reformed Church in France (8 t., 1580). 
‘Theod. Agrippa d’Aubigné, List. Universelle (1550-1601). He was s devoted 
Huguenot, an associate, for a while, of Henry IV. A. L. Herminjard, Cor- 
reapondance dea Réformatcurs dans les Pays dela Langue francaise (5 vol). 
Histories of French Reformation, by Soldan (2 vols. 1855); Von Polens 
(1858 2q.). HL. M. Baird, The Rise of the Hugucnote (2 vols., 1879) and The 
Huguenota ond Henry of Navarre (2 vols., 1886). There histories of Professor 
Baird are scholarly, well written, and impartial. H. White, The Massaere qf 
S Bartholomew (1 vol., 1871). 
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‘Tae NeraeR.ANdé.—The old historian of the Reformation fs Brandt 
Mnglish translation, 4 vols., 1720). Motley's Mise of he Dutch Republic, Hier 
tory of the Unitad Netherlands, and Life of Burnevelit. 'Tho works of Hole 
warth, Der Abfall d. Niederiande (8 vols.) and of Th. Juste, Hist. de io 
Révelution des Pays Bas, oto. (2 vols., 1835). De Hoop-Schaifer, Gesoh. & 
Reformation ind, Niederianden {to 1931}, (Nippold’s German translation). 


ENGLAsD.—Documents and contemporary Sources; Works of the Re- 
formers, published by the Parker Society (54 vols, with an Index). The 
series includes tho Zitrich Letters (3 vols.) ; Correspondence of the Knglish 
with the Swike Reformors: very important, Pooook's Zhe Records of the leaf. 
@ vols.) contains original documents, Tho State Calendar, published by the 
‘Master of the Rolls, Letters and Correspondence in prepee ok eceet AS 
Rymer, Foedera, eto, Rushworth, Historical Calections, Wilkins 
Magne Brit, ot Hib, (440-1717, 4 rola). 

‘The General Histories of Ranke, Macanlay (from the accession of James 
TL, with an Introduction), Hume (negligent aud inaccurate), Lingard (a 
Roman Catholic, able); Froude—to the death of Elizabeth—an apologist for 
the tyrauny of Henry VII. ; Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion—on the 
side of the Stuarte; Gardiner, Carlyle (Lifo and Letters of Cromwell) ; Gui 
wot: Histories of Charles I., of the Commonwealth, of the Protectorate of 
Cromwell; Hallam's Constitutional History of England ; Stubbs: Lectures on 
the Study of Mediacat and Modern Hist, (1886). This work contains two Lect 
ures on the Reign of Henry VIII. 

Histories of the English Reformation: Burnet, honest, with extraordinary 
means of knowledge, but not free from prejudice (Pococke’s ed., 7 vols., 
1865), Strype, Heclestastical Memorials, Annals of Churoh and State under 
Bliaabeth, snd other writings. His whole works in twenty-seven volumes 
(1821-40), Strype fs veracious, an invaluable authority, although occasion 
ally inaccurate in copying citations, Collier (a nonjuring bishop), Bcclesiag 
tloal History of England, to the Death of Charles IL (9 vols., 1846), On the 
Puritan side—Neal’s History of the Puritans, to the Death of Elizabeth, J. 
TL. Blunt (Wigh Church Episcopalian), History of the Reformation to the 
Death of Wolsey, J.J, Blunt, Sketch of the Reformation in England. Get 
us (Low Church Episcopalian), History of the Reformation in England. W. 

Lectures on Evcletuaticat History (trom Wyclift to the Great Re 
ana 1885, G. G. Perry (Episcopalian), Iist, of the Church of England, 
Srom the Death of Hlisabeth (8 vols.). It extends through the 18th Century, 
Connected with ft, by the same author: ist, of the Ch. of England in the 
100k Century (in three periods). J, H, Blant (Episeopalian—High Churoh), 
The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, eto, Tt contains elem explanatory 
noter. For the History of Congregationalism, Hanbury's Historical Memorials 
2 vols.) ; Two works of Waddington, Congregational History (1200-1867 and 
1567 1700). Joyoo, Acte of the Church, 1581-1885 (1888), Hardwick's Hie 
tory of the Artioles Lathbury’s History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Hunt's History of Religious, Thought in England (2 vols). Strype'a Liven ot 
Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, otc. Todd’s Life of Cranmer. ie Bas's Life of 
Jewel, Foller’s Ch. Hist. of Britain (Brewer's ed,, 6 vois, 1845) comes 
down (from the beginning) to 1643. Hook's Lives of the Arcamshops of Cun 
terbury (12 vols). Friedmaun’s ine Boleyn, a Chapter of singlish Histors 


‘THR JesvIra—Histories of the Jesuits by Orét 
Buse (1858)—theso aro by Roman Catholioa; by | inber | 
Julius (2 vols. 1845); by Steinmetz (8 vole); J. I ledr 
Beitrdge sur Gesch. d. Jonuit-O's (1881). Parkman, 
New World and The Jesuits in North America, 
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Lives of Loyola, by Ribadensira (1572), Maffol (1585), by Ht, Baumgarten 
(1880). Late of Xavier, by Coleridge (1872), 


Pormrcan Wairns,—The ablest controversialist on the Rom. Cath. 
side was R. Bollarmino, Disputt. de Controve., oto, (Rome, 1581-08). The 
ablest antagonist, on the Lutheran afde, was Chemnitz, Zramen Concil. Trid. 
(1565-78) ; on the Calvinistio, Chamier, a Huguenot; Panstratio Cath., oto, 
(1626), Recent works, on the Prot, side, aro Neander, Vorless. dber Prot. u. 
Kath, (posthumoun); K, Hase, Handbuch, d&. Prot. Polemikt, oto, (4th ed., 
1878). On the Rom. Cath, side, G. Perrone, Prelectt, Theck (9 tt., 86th of, 
1881). 

Works on Prot, theclogy: Planok, Geseh. d. Prot. Lelirbegriffs (1781, 1800). 

Gass, Geich, d, prot. Dogmatik (1862), Especially, Dorner's ZHist. of Prot, 
Theology (2 voln.). A. Schwolsor, on the Roformed (or Calvinixtic) theology, 
Die prot, Centraldogmen, eto, (1864); Heppe, on the Lutheran theology, 
Dogmatik d. deutacdon Prot, oto. (1857). On the Rom. Oath. theology, Wer- 
nor's Geach, d. kath. Theol, ait dem trid, Gono, (1886), A. Baur, 
Theol, ihr Werden w. the System (1885). J. KSstlin Luther's Theologte (2 vols, 
1883), Hortlinger, Dis Theologis Melanchthona (1879), Galle, Charakteristik 
Meélanchthons als Theologen, oto. (1 vol., 1845). Galle explains clearly and cor- 
rectly Melanchthon's changes of opinion and his relations to Luther, and do- 
Mneates his personal traits, 

Pinjora! Hist. of the Phil. of the Christ, Religion, from tha Reformation to 
Kant (1 vol., 1887), is able and non-sectarian: Preface by R. Flint. Hare, 
The Oh. in England, from William ILL to Vietoria (2 vols,, 1886: High 
Church, Episcopaltan), 


SyMno.ios.—An epoch in the treatment of this subject was made by the 
fssue (in 1882) of MBhler's Symdolk—translated under the title of Symbolism. 
Befors that time appeared the Works of Marheineke, Winer, and Clausen. 
‘Méhler’s work was 4 plausible argument for the Rom. Cath. system. construed 
acoording to the theory of development, and according to a comparatively 
Mberal interprotation of ite dogmas. In reply to Mobler: F, Chr. Baur, Ge- 
gensats d. Prot, w Kath, (1884); and Nitasoh, Prvé. Beantwortung, ete. 
(1885). Othor works on Symbolios—by Kéllner (1837-44, not completed), 
by Guorike, by Hilgers (Rom. Cath.', Matthos, Scheckenburger, W. Bohmor, 
R. Hofmann, Plitt, Ochler (1876). Winer’s fair nnd accurate work is trans- 
Iated, with the title, A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions, 
‘ete. (Clark's Edinb. Lib., 1873). Delitasoh, Das Lehroysiem d. nim. Kirche: 
incomplete (1 vol.), but brilliant, For information respecting the creeds, see 
Schaff’s work, before referred to, The Creeds of Christendom (8 vols.). 





FROM A.D. 1648-1887. 

Worns on Guxxman Hesrony.—Schlomer’s Hist, of the 18th Cent, (8 vols.) 
Mahon's War of the Succession. Pardou’s Louis X1V. and the Court of 
France, oto. Philippson (in Oncken’s sories), Das Zeitalt, a. Loute d. Wten.: 
‘A. de Broglio, Louis XV. Carlylo’s Life of Frederic the Great. Lives of 
Voltairo, by Parton, by Morley. Morley's Diderot and the Encyclopedia. 
Morley's Life of Rousseau, 

Histories of the French Revolution, by H. M. Stephens (2 vols, 1896), by 
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+ full Biography of Whitefield, and The Ozford Methodiste—the sasociatos ot 
Wealoy and Whitoflold there (1 vol, 1878). Overton, The Beange. Revival in 
the aoe Hess ro in the Epochs of Ch. History series, 
the American Colonies, and the roligious systems planted by them, 
bet rior and, also, the histories of the American Colonies by 
Doyle, an English writer. Winsor's Zlistory of the United Stats is invaluable. 
It ineludes much documentary matter, Palfray’s History of New England tx 
the Sets in Boe ee A peo ee writer, favorable to the 
Puritans. Bacon's Generis of tha New Eugland Churches (1 vol.) is an admal- 
rable account of the Pilgrim Church, and of the rise of the English Indepon- 
dents. Spraguo's Annals of the American Pulpit (9 vols.) contains blogra- 
phies of noted ministers of all denominations. Tracy's “ Great Awakening" 
is « history of the revivals under Edwards and Whitefield. On the history of 
“ Now England ‘Theology =" SH, Dwight's Life of J. Kdwards; Park's Life 
of Hopkins; Park's Life of Emmons; Fisher's Discussions in History and 
Theology; Scattered Articles in the 2b, Saora (Index), Tho differont relig- 
fous bodies have been described in special works, A good lst of books on 
this subject is in the Tolagicad Hnapsopadia of Crooks nad Heras Appendix, 
509. Among works of this class are Histories of Presbyterianiam in 
Amerioa, by Gillett aud by Briggs; Histories of Congregationaliem, by Dexter, 
2 B. Fat and by Goo, Punchard ; of the Episcopal Church, by Baie Whits 
ed., 1890) and by W. Stovens Porry; of the Baptists, by Backus and 
aes Feoently) by Armitage; of Lutheranism, by Schimuoker and in Mann's 
Life of H.M. Mihlonberg ; of Mothodiam, by Stevens (a special hiktory of 
American Methodism) ; of the Reformed Church (Dutch), in ‘Centennial 
Discourses” (1878); of the Reformed (German) Church, by Mayer; of tha 
‘Quakers, by Janny ; for the United Brethren, Drary's Lifo of Otterbein (1885), 
eto. ; for the Unitas Fratrum, De Schwolnite's History, On the Huguonota: 
© W. Baird, The H. Emigration to Amerisa (2 vols, 1886). ‘The rise of Uni- 
tarianism may be studied in the biographies of Buckminster, father and son 
described in one work (by Mrs. Loe), of W, & Channing (3vols.), of ES. 
Gannett, of Theodore Parker, otc., and in G. I Ellis (Unitarian), Half-Century 
of the Uniterian Controversy (1857): reviewed by N. Porter, in The New 
Hnglander, vol. xvi. For the history of the ‘‘ Transoendental" moroment, 
Prothingham's Tharweondentaliem in New England and his Life of George 
Ripley, but expecially the Life of Margaret Puller, aud Cabot's Life of Bmer- 
wn, may be examined. 

The Roman Catholic Church in America: J, G. Shea (Roman Catholic), 
The Catholic Uhurch in Colonial Days, eto. (1886); History of Catholic Mis 
wona among the Indian Tribes of the United States (1520-1854) ; The Jesuits, 
Recallets, and the Indians (in Winsor’s History of the United Statos, IV., a. 
vi) G. B. Hillis, Las Casas, and the Relation of the Spaniards to the 
Fndians (in Winsor, IL, ¢. v.). Parkman's Jesuits ie North America and 
Pioneers of Franca in the Now World, Prosoott’s History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, 


Third Plonary Council of Baltimore: Memoriat volume (1885). 
The Roman Ontholie Church in Europes: On the Jansonists—Sainte- 


Boave. Port-Reyot (6 t., 1860); Rouchlin, Port-Koyal (2 vols,, 1830-4): 
Bouvier, £tude crit, (1864) Biographivs of Pasoal, by Reuchliv, by Vinot, 


Life of Abp. Whately, Lit and Theol, Remains of Bp, 
1875-76). Life of Bp. Wilberforce, Lite of Shaf y 
Obureh party). 

Brandl’s Life of Coleridge (1886), Irving's Coll 
1865). Oliphant’ Life of Htteard Jreing (2 vol, 
Irving : Carlyle’s Reminiscences (Froude), and r 
1883). Hatton, Kasays on some of the Guides off fo 
of Faith— Carlyle, J, H. Newman, Matthew Arnold, 
meee Vai ea Hist, of the Council, 

The Vatioan a of ato.. b 
1875). Friedrich (Old Catholic) Gach & eatikan, 
Pope and the Council, by Janus (1870), & series of lear 
to Dollinger and Friedrich, and antagonistle to the 
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decrees, Anti-Jonus is a learned ultramontane reply, by Hergenrdther. From- 
mann, Geek. u, Kritik d. atic. one. (1 vol., 1873). Letters from Rome on 
the [Vatia.] Oounell, by Quirinus; Engl. transl., 1870, Those are letters from 
Rome, by Friedrich and others, giving an scoount of the proceedings (from 
the Old Catholio point of view). 

On the Old Catholics: Von Schulte, Der Altkathotioemus (1887). 


CunisTiaN Misaiona.— History of Protestant Missions, by Dr. Gustav War- 
neck (transl, by Thomas Smith, D.D., Edinburgh, 1884; an excellent, 
short history). In the course of the narrative full bibliographios of the diifer- 
ent topics are given. Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions, The old work of 
Blumhardt (1898-1887) contains rich materials and is still useful; Versuch. einer 
aligemein. Missionagesch. (8 vols., 1828). Modern Missions: Their Trials and 
Triumphs, by Robert Young (1884.) Light in Lands of Darkness, by Robert 
‘Young (1888). These books supplement each other, and together cover in « 
satisfactory way the history of Protestant missions, Short History of Chris- 
tian Missions, by Gorge Smith, (Edinburgh) ; a brief account of the history of 
missions from the earliest times to the present day. Protcatant Foreign Mis- 
sions, by Theodore Christlieb. Transl. fr. fourth German edition, by D. A. 
Reed (Boston, 1880). Medioal Missions: Their. Place and Power, by John 
Lowe (London, 1686). Warneck, Modern Missions and Oulture (transl. by 
Smith, 1883). 

Christian Missions: Their Agents, and Their Results, by T. W. M. Mar- 
shall, London (1868): partisan, Roman Catholic, For Catholic Missions in 
Ameria, see the writings of J. G. Shea (p. 670y). 

Hist. of the Sandwich Islands Mission, by Rufus Anderson, Boston (1870). 
Hist, of the Missions of the A.B.O.¥.M. in India, by Anderson (1874). Hist, 
of the Missions of the A.B.O.F.M. to the Oriental Churches, by Anderson, 
1872. 

Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat, by John S. Moffat, N. ¥. (1886). Life 
of John Coleridge Patteson, by Charlotte Mary Yonge. Fifth edition (some- 
what abridged), London (1884), Life of Alazander Duff, by George Smith, 
N. Y. (1880), Life of Adonirom Judson, by Edward Judson, N. Y., 1888. 
Life and Letters of David Oott Scudder, by Horace E. Scudder, N. Y. (1864) 
Life of David Livingstone, by W. G. Blaikie, N. Y., 1881. 
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